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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  object  of  the  writer  of  the  present  Tolame  has 
been  to  give  a  correct^  and^  as  far  as  the  limits  would 
permit^  a  comprehensiye  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
worlds  which  accuracy  of  narration  and  chronology 
would  render  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference^  and  in 
which  general  views  and  reflections  would  remove  the 
dryness  inseparable  from  a  mere  enumeration  of  facts. 
As  a  portion  of  a  Cyclopedia^  it  is  to  the  historical 
volumes  what  in  an  atlas  the  map  of  the  world  is  to 
those  which  follow  it^  representing  in  connection  what 
they  exhibit  isolated^  and  displaying  the  relative  propor- 
tions and  importance  of  the  several  parts.  Its  chief 
utility  will  be^  doubtless^  as  a  book  of  reference  for  those 
who  are  already  versed  in  history ;  yet  it  is  hoped  that 
even  the  tyro  who  studies  it  with  attention  will  find 
himself^  at  the  termination  of  his  labour^  ignorant  of 
few  of  the  great  characters  and  events  which  occur  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Where  brevity  was  a  matter  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance^ few  win  expect  the  graces  of  style;  and  it 
will^  perhaps^  be  conceded^  that  the  repetition  of  the 
same  figures  and  modes  of  speech  was  almost  unavoidable 
where  like  events  so  frequently  occurred. 

For  the  plan  of  dividing  the  last  two  parts  into 
periods^  the  author  is  indebted  to  the  cdebrated  MuUer^ 
and  has  adopted  several  of  the  divisions  employed  by 
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him  in  his  Universal  History.  That  work  (the  inaccu- 
racies of  which  are  to  be  regretted),  with  those  of 
Schlosser,  Gibbon,  Hallam,  and  others,  has  been  used 
in  addition  to  ecmtemporary  and  national  histories  in 
the  composition  of  these  Outlines.  The  Oriental  por- 
tion has  been  chiefly  derived  from  the  works  of  Gibbon, 
Malcolm,  and  Hammer. 

To  prevent  any  misconception,  the  reader  is  requested 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  present  is  a  volume  of  political 
history,  mankind  being  r^arded  in  it  only  as  divided 
into  great  societies;  and  that,  consequently,  when  trae 
or  false  religions  are  spoken  of,  it  is  only  in  their  pdi- 
tical  relations  that  they  are  viewed.  In  a  work  of  this 
kind,  theological  discussion  would  have  been  altogether 
irrelevant  and  out  of  place. 

The  history  of  any  country  or  people  may  be  read 
consecutively  by  consulting  the  index,  where,  under  its 
name,  will  be  found  reference  to  the  pages  where  it  is 
mentioned.  The  wars  and  pditical  relations  of  two 
countries  will  be  best  known  by  reading  the  correspond- 
ing part9  of  the  history  of  each. 
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PART  L 
ANCIliNT  HISTORY. 


CHAP.  I. 

INTRODUOTIOK. 


Of  the  Earth  and  its  Physicdl  Changes. 

The  history  of  man  is  distinct  from^  but  connected 
with^  that  of  the  earthy  his  appointed  abode.  The 
mightiest  revolutions  of  the  latter  have  taken  place, 
for  the  most  part^  in  a  time  anterior  to  the  first  ap» 
pearance  of  man  on  its  surface;  and  laws  and  prin- 
ciples of  nature  were  at  that  period  in  operation  which 
have  since  either  totally  ceased^  or  have  changed  their 
character.  Yet  in  a  history  of  the  origin  fl3i«t.|ffogre8s 
of  the  human  race^  that  of  the  earth  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  perfect  silence.  Its  changes  and  periods  form 
a  necessary  part  of  the  great  chain  of  causes  ai^d  effects 
established  and  conducted  by  the  mighty  Being  whose 
powem  gave  existence  to  all.  Modesty  and  diffidence 
should  be  the  guides  of  those  who  seek  to  penetrate 
into  the  ages  antecedent  to  man  and  his  works. 

The  only  sources  from  which  we  can  expect  to  derive 
the  history  of  the  earth  are^  the  Mosaic  records,  and 
the  examination,  in  different  countries,  of  its  present 
surface,  and  the  various  strata  that  compose  it.  The 
Pentateuch,  however,  descends  not  into  particidars :  the 
object  of  the  inspir^  lawgiver  was  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  his  people  the  great  and  important  truth 
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which  was  to  fonn  the  distingiiishing  chsracteristic  of 
their  rdigion, — namely^  the  unity  of  the  Ddty ;  that 
one  sole  and  mighty  Being  had  giy^i  existence  to  all 
that  was^  had  dbared  his  power  with  none^  and  was 
alone  to  he  worshipped.  The  legislator^  accordingly^ 
did  not  depart  too  far  from  estahlished  opinions,  nor 
seek  to  introduce  truths  incomprehensihle  to  those 
whom  he  addressed ;  yet  the  account  he  giv\es  of  the 
gradual  progress  of  creation  sufficiently  correspon<)8 
with  that  which  we  now  read  out  of  the  great  hook  of 
nature.  But  all  attempts  to  extract  a  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  revolutions  from  the  Bible  have  failed,  and  the 
theories  only  remain  as  monuments  of  the  genius  of  their 
constructors.  Man,  not  his  abode,  is  the  subject  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures ;  and  we  may  admire  but  not  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  the  people  of  Israel,  though  divinely 
taught  in  things  relating  to  mind,  being  left  in  things 
relating  to  matter  in  equal  ignorance  wi5k  less  favoured 
nations. 

The  other  source  of  knowledge  respecting  the  history 
of  the  earth  has,  during  the  last  100  years,  been  fol- 
lowed with  continued  and  vigorous  perseverance  by 
men  of  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest  order ;  and 
from  their  discoveries,  especially  those  of  the  distin- 
guished Cuvier,  we  learn  the  following  facts  respecting 
2ie  formation  and  the  revolutions  of  the  earth. 

To  the  origin  of  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  no 
date  can  be  assigned.  Water  invested  it;  and  the 
acotyledonous  plants,  and  the  testaceous  tribes  of  fish, 
were  the  commencement  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
A  violent  revolution  of  nature  annihilated  these  incipient 
creations,  and  their  remains  combined  with  other  sub- 
stances to  increase  the  stone  of  the  earth.  In  the  various 
successive  periods  appeared  the  mollusca,  the  fishes, 
tlie  amphibious  animals,  aU  of  gigantic  size;  and  aU  after 
living  their  appointed  period  were  destroyed,  and  their 
remains  employed  as  the  materials  of  adcUtional  surface 
for  the  advancing  earth.  The  mammalia  of  the  waters, 
sea-horses,  sea-lions,  whales,  and  their  whole  kindred. 
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fonned  the  next  step  of  the  -pTogreasAon.  The  Tideiit 
motiong  and  agitations  of  the  waves  destroyed  these  alsoj 
diat  they  might  add  their  huge  carcasses  to  the  inani- 
mate surface  of  the  earth,  which  now  attained  that  state 
in  which  it  sent  up  vegetation  adapted  for  the  suivport 
of  animals  of  the  hmd.  Nature  now  put  forth  her 
strength  in  the  production  of  the  monstrous  megatheria, 
mastodons  and  mammoths,  whose  remains  excite  our 
wonder  and  our  curiosity.  This  race,  too,  after  having 
possessed  the  earth  for  an  indefinite  period,  saw  its  ap- 
pointed end  come :  the  waters  rose  once  more,  and  in- 
Tolved  them,  like  their  predecessors,  in  the  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel,  which  th  y  swept  along ;  hut  no  rocky  stratum 
was,  as  with  the  former  generations,  the  result:  and 
the  sandstone,  gypsum,  day,  and  other  suhstancesi  in 
which  the  remains  of  this  creation  are  found,  occur  only 
in  spaces  of  Umited  extent.  The  violent  revolutions  of 
the  earth  were  now  at  an  end ;  the  races  of  animals,  such 
as  at  present  occupy  its  surface,  appeared ;  and,  last  of 
all,  Man,  the  perfection  of  nature's  works,  entered  on  the 
scene  of  his  fiiture  destinies.  But  the  violent  i>ower8 
of  nature  had  not  yet  ceased  to  operate ;  and  tradition 
retains  the  recollection  of  at  least  one  great  destruction 
of  animal  life  hy  water. 

Of  Man. 

We  enter  not  here  into  the  question  of  the  different 
races  of  mankind,  and  the  origin  of  the  surprising  dif- 
ferences we  find  among  the  members  of  the  same 
species.  We  shaU  not  enquire  whether  the  lowest  class 
in  point  of  intellect  and  form,  the  Negro,  approaching 
in  structure  to  the  ape,  be  the  original  type  of  man, 
and  have  thence,  by  culture  and  climate,  refined  to  the 
beauty  and  mental  powers  of  the  European ;  or  whether 
the  reverse  be  the  truth,  and  climate  and  want  of  cul- 
ture have  brought  man  down  from  his  lofty  state,  and 
approximated  Mm  to  the  brute.  We  confine  ourselves 
to  the  fact,  that  there  are  different  races  of  our  species 
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oceapying  the  Tarious  portionB  of  the  earth,  and  distin- 
guished from  each  other  in  corporeal  structure  and  in 
mental  development.  These  numerous  yarieties  ajre^ 
by  the  ablest  investigators,  reduced  to  three  principal 
stems,  viz.  the  Caucasian  or  Europeo-Arabic,  the 
Mongol,  and  the  N^;ro  or  iEthiopic.  The  first  con- 
tains the  people  of  Asia,  north  and  south  of  the  great 
mountain  range  of  Caucasus  and  its  continuation  to  the 
Ganges,  of  Europe,  and  of  Northern  Africa;  the 
second,  the  people  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of  America; 
the  third,  ijie  tribes  with  woolly  hair  and  sable  skin 
that  people  the  African  continent.  Yet  many  tribes 
can  with  difficulty  be  brought  under  any  one  of  these 
divisions :  the  endless  variety  of  Nature  is  as  apparent 
in  the  human  race  as  id  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms. 

Original  Seat  of  Man. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  usdess  enquiry  to  search  after  the 
region  in  whidi  man  was  first  placed,  the  paradise  pf 
his  first  days  of  innocence  and  happiness.  The  only 
historic  clew  we  possess  are  the  names  of  the  four  rivers, 
said  in  the  Hebrew  records  to  have  watered  the  land  in 
which  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race  dwelt.  But 
as  no  four  rivers  can  be  found  on  the  present  surface 
of  the  earth  agreeing  in  all  points  with  those  mentioned 
by  Moses,  our  safest  course  is  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  enquiry  after  the  region  where  those  who  escaped  the 
last  great  inundation  which  has  overwhehned  the  earth, 
resumed  their  destined  course  of  life  and  occupation. 

The  general  opinion,  founded  on  the  literal  interpret- 
ation of  Scripture,  has  long  been,  that  at  the  time  jof  the 
flood  all  mankind  perished,  save  Noah  and  his  family. 
Some,  however,  contend,  that  the  words  of  the  inq)ired 
writer  are  not  to  be  taken  so  strictly,  and  that  as  his 
information  was  destined  for  a  particular  portion  of 
mankind,  it  may  have  been  only  intended  to  instruct 
them  in  the  history  of  the  race  to  which  they  belonged, 
while  that  of  other  races  may  have  been  passed  over  in 
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silence.  Hence  they  would  inler  that  we  are  not  pre- 
duded  by  the  Mosaic  writings  from  supposing^  that  al 
the  time  of  the  great  inmidation  other  portions  of  man* 
kind  may  have  saved  themsdyes  in  different  manners 
and  pLu^  They  therefore  look  to  the  higher  r^ons 
of  the  earthy  and  find  three  elevated  ranges  in  the  neigh* 
foonrhood  of  the  three  distinct  stems  into  which  we  find 
mankind  divided.  The  lofty  range  extending  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  east  of  India  has  been  at  all  times 
regarded  as  beings  dther  itsdf  or  the  lands  south  of  it^ 
the  original  seat  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Still  more  east, 
beyond  Tibet  and  the  desert  of  Gobi,  rises  another 
range^  regarded  as  the  original  seat  of  the  Mongd  race 
which  dwells  around  it :  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
and  their  branches  are  thought  to  point  out  the  primitive 
abodes  of  the  Negro  race.-  America^  it  is  probable^  was 
not^  till  long  after^  adapted  for  the  abode  of  man. 

These^  however^  are  all  questions  of  curiosity  rather 
than  of  historical  importance.  At  the  dawn  of  all  his- 
tory we  find  the  various  races  of  mankind  distinct^  and 
no  history  informs  us' of  the  origin  of  the  differences. 
We  have  therefore  only  to  consider  them  in  their  se» 
parate  states^  or  as  intermingled  with  and  affecting  each 
other. 

Original  State  qf  Man. 

Another  pmnt  which  has  given  occasion  to  a  good 
deal  of  ingenious  conjecture^  is  the  original  state  of  man« 
kind.  Philosophers^  on  surveying  the  human  race  in 
its  different  situations^  have  traced  out  four  distinct 
states, — those  of  the  mere  friiit  and  plant-eater,  the  hun- 
ter, the  herdsman,  and  the  cultivator,  —  and  have  gene- 
Tally  inferred  that  man  has  progressively  passed  through 
all  these  states,  commendng  at  the  lowest.  Yet  this  is 
still  but  mere  conjecture,  unsupported  by  any  historic 
evidence.  No  tribe  has  ever  yet  been  found  to  civilise 
itsdf ;  instruction  and  improvement  always  come  to  it 
from  abroad ;  and  experience  would  rather  lead  to  the 
inference,  that  the  savage  is  a  degeneration  from  the 
b3 
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dTilised  life.  In  the  very  earliest  liistoryj  that  of  the 
Bible^  we  find  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  co-exist- 
ing almost  from  the  commencement  of  the  world;  at  all 
periods  we  find  man  possessed  of  the  useful  and  neces- 
sary arts,  the  master  of  flocks  and  herds,  the  employer 
of  the  spade,  the  plough,  and  the  sickle.  It  is  in  vain 
we  seek  for  commencement,^-  all  is  progress.  In  ima* 
gination,  we  may  conceire  a  time,  when  the  human  race 
was  in  the  lowest  degree  of  culture ;  hut,  on  enquiry, 
we  every  where  meet  the  arts,  meet  men  collected  into 
societies,  meet  property,  legislation,  and  govemmoit. 

It  may  perhaps  he  collected  from  the  testimony  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  from  the  deductions  of  phi- 
losophy, that  man  has  always  existed  in  society,  and 
that  the  first  societies  were  families,  the  first  form  of 
government  patriarchal:  and  the  following  may  he 
stated  as  the  most  prohahle  hypothesis ;  namely,  that 
man  commenced  his  existence  in  the  social  state  under 
the  mild  and  gentle  form  of  government  denominated 
patriarchal ;  that  his  first  nourishment  was  the  fruits  of 
trees  and  plants,  which  ripened  in  abundance  for  the 
supply  of  his  wants  in  some  temperate  and  fertile  region 
of  the  earth,  possibly  that  at  the  south  of  Caucasus,  or 
where  now  extends  the  paradisal  vale  of  Cashmeer ;  that 
gradually  he  became  a  keeper  of  flocks  and  herds,  and 
a  cultivator  of  corn ;  that  families  spread  and  combined; 
and  that  from  their  union  arose  monarchies,  the  most 
ancient  form  of  extended  civil  government. 

It  is  in  this  last  state  that  we  propose  to  consider 
mankind,  and  to  trace  the  great  and  important  events 
that  have  taken  place  among  the  various  stems  and 
branches  of  the  human  race ;  to  show  how,  beneath  the 
guiding  energy  of  the  Creator  and  Ruler,  the  great  ma- 
chine of  human  society  has  proceeded  on  its  way,  at 
times  advancing,  at  times  apparently  retrograding,  in 
the  path  of  perfection  and  happiness.  And  the  final 
result  of  our  view  of  the  deeds  and  destinies  of  man 
will,  we  trust,  be  a  firm  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every 
reader  that  private  and  public  felicity  are  the  result 
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akme  of  good  educatum,  wue  laws>  and  juBt  goYem* 
ment,  and  that  all  power  whieh  is  not  baaed  on  equitj 
is  imstafale  and  transient. 

It  is  to  the  Caucasian  race  that  liie  history  of  the 
world  must  mainly  confine  itself,  for  with  that  race  haa 
originated  almost  all  that  ennobles  and  dignifies  man- 
kind :  it  is  the  chief  depository  of  literature,  and  the 
great  constructor  of  philosophical,  pditical,  and  religioas 
systems.  We  shall  restrict  ourselves,  therefore,  chiefly 
to  the  history  of  that  race,  briefly  premising  views  of  the 
state  and  character  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  the  Mong«^>  and 
the  Indians. 


Mthiopiani. 

We  bave  already  observed,  that  under  this  name  are 
included  all  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  whose  bodily  o(m- 
formation  does  not  prove  them  to  be  of  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  term  Mthiopian  em- 
ployed by  the  Gred^s,  and  applied  by  them  to  all  people 
of  a  dark  ^complexion,  and  die  similar  indefiniteness  of 
die  Hebrew  Cush,  prevent  our  being  able  positively  te 
aay  whether  the  obscure  traditions  of  the  Ethiopian 
power  extending  along  the  Mediterranean  to  the  straits 
of  Gades,  and  of  that  people  having,  under  their  king 
Tearcho,  made  themselves  so  formidable  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coasts  of  the  .^ean,  are  to  be  understood  of 
a  purely  Negro  empire,  or  of,  what  is  much  more  pro- 
bable, a  state  like  that  of  Egypt,  where  the  lower  orders 
of  society  were  of  N^ro,  the  hi^ier  and  dominant 
dasses  of  Caucasian  race.  Within  the  historic  period 
of  both  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  iBthiopian  race 
only, appears  as  Aimishing  slaves  for  the  service  of  the 
Caucasian,  to  whom  it  has  been  always  as  inferior  in 
mental  power  as  in  bodily  configuration.  Though  mo- 
dem travel  has  discovered  within  the  torrid  wastes  of 
Africa  large  communities  ruled  over  by  Negro  princes,  and 
a  Idtiowledge  of  many  of  the  useM  arts,  yet  civilisation 
and  pdicy  have  never  reared  their  heads  in  the  nngeidal 
B  4 
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eBme.  As  literature  has  never  been  theirs^  wfaalew 
te^ohitions  may  have  taken  place  among  them  are  buried 
in  obliyion>  and  they  claim  no  station  of  eminence  in 
the.  history  of  the  world. 


The  Chinese. 

The  Mongols  stand  far  higher  in  the  scale  of  intdlect 
and  in  importance  than  the  iEthiopians.  As  we  pn>- 
oeed^  we  shall  find  them  striking  terror  into  Europe  by 
their  arms  and  their  numbers.  One  nation  <^  this  race, 
the  Chinese^  has  long  been  an  object  of  curiosity  to 
the  western  worlds -from  its  extent  of  empire  and  the 
singularity  of  its  social  institutions. 

The  Chinese  empire  occupies  an  extent  of  surface 
equal  to  that  of  all  Europe^  containing  within  it  every 
variety  of  wxl  and  dimate^  and  natural  production ;  tfans 
rendering  it  in  itself  per^dy  independent  of  all  foreign 
aid.  In  its  social  institutions  it  has  presented  throu^ 
all  periods  a  model  of  the  primitiye  form  of  government^ 
the  patriarchal^  and  an  exemplification  of  the  evil  of 
continuing  it  beyond  its  just  and  necessary  period.  In 
China  all  is  at  a  stand-still ;  succeeding  ages  add  not  to 
the  knowledge  of  those  that  have  gone  before ;  no  one 
must  presume  to  be  wiser  than  his  fathers :  around  the 
Son  of  Heaven,  as  they  designate  their  emperor^  as- 
semble the  learned  of  the  land  as  his  council ;  so  in  the 
provinces  the  learned  in  their  several  degrees  around  the 
governor;  and  laws  and  rules  are  passed  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  lowest,  to  be  by  them  given  to  the  people* 
Every,  even  the  most  minute,  circumstance  of  common 
life  is  regulated  by  law.  It  matters  not,  for  example, 
what  may  be  the  wealth  of  an  individual,  he  must  wear 
the  dress  and  build  his  house  after  the  mode  prescribed 
by  ancient  regulations.  In  China  every  thing  bears  the 
stamp  of  antiquity :  immovableness  seems  to  be  charac« 
teristic  of  the  nation ;  ev«ry  implement  retains  its  primi- 
tive  «ude  fbim ;  every  invention  has  stopped  at  the  first 
ste|»«     The  ^adndi  progress  towards  perfection  of  iStut 
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Cttacasiim  race  is  uaknown  iu  China ;  the  plough  is  still 
drawn  by  men ;  the  written  characters  of  their  mono^ 
vyUabic  language  stand  for  ideas^  not  for  simple  souuds  ; 
aakl  the  laborious  task  of  learning  to  read  occupies  iht 
time  that  might  be  erajdoyed  in  the  acquisition  of  vahii- 
aUe  knowledge.  Literature  has  been  at  all  periods  cul- 
tivated by  a  nation  where  learning  (such  as  it  is)  is  the 
asly  road  to  honour  and  dignity^  and  books  beginning 
-widi  the  five  Kings  of  Con-fu-tsee^  which  equal  the  four 
Vedas  of  India  in  the  honour  in  which  they  are  held^  hare 
at  all  times  been  common  in  this  empire.  A  marked 
feature  in  the  Chinese  character  is  the  absence  of  ima- 
gination :  all  is  the  product  of  cold  reason.  The  Kingi 
apeak  not  of  a  God^  and  present  no  system  of  religion : 
e^ery  thing  of  that  nature  in  China  came  from  India. 

The  imoertain  history  of  China  ascends  to  about  S500 
years  before  the  Christian  sra ;  the  certain  history  com- 
mences about  eight  centuries  before  Christ.  According 
to  Chinese  tradition^  the  founders  of  the  state^  a  hundred 
families  in  number^  descended  from  the  mountains  of 
Kulcum^on  the  lake  of  Khukhunor^  north-west  of  China; 
and  hence  the  middle  provinces  of  Chensee^  I'Oong, 
Honan^  &c.  were  the  first  seats  of  their  cultivation. 
These  provinces  are  in  the  same  climate  as  Greece  and 
Italy.  Twenty-two  dynasties  of  princes  are  enumerated 
as  having  ^vemed  China  to  the  present  day^  the  actual 
enqperoa*  being  the  fifth  monarch  of  the  twenty-second  or 
Tai  Tsin  dynasty.  Of  these  dynasties^  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Song^  which  ruled  ov^  the  soutiiem 
tmpire  at  the  time  China  was  divided  into  two^  and  fell 
beneatii  the  arms  of  tiie  Yver  or  mingled  nomadic  tribes^ 
led  to  conquest  by  the  descendants  of  Chingis  Khan. 
This  line,  which  reigned  from  a.d.  96O  to  1280,  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences;  it  cultivated  relations  with  Japan,  fostered 
trade  and  commerce,  and  in  all  things  went  .contrary 'to 
the  established  maxims  of  Chinese  policy,  and  while  it 
lasted  the  empire  bloomed  beneath  its  sway ;  but  the 
hncdes  of  ibe  desert  levelled  its  gloriea,  and  its  fate  has 
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been  erer  since  held  up  as  an  awAil  warning  to  tihose  wIh> 
venture  to  depart  even  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  ancient 
manners.  At  an  earlier  period^  under  the  dynasty  of 
Tnn  (248 — 206  b.c.%  China  first  received  religion  from 
India ;  but  the  missionaries  were  not  artful  or  prudenl 
enough  to  adapt  it  to  Chinese  maxims  of  state^  and  they 
were  unsuccessful  in  the  contest  between  them  and  ibt 
learned.  At  a  later  period^  when  the  Buddhism  of  Indift 
had  become  the  Lamaism  of  Tibet^  it  entered  China  as  the 
religion  of  Foe^  and  by  the  worldly  prudence  of  its  bonses 
or  priests^  succeeded  in  gaining  a  favourable  reception  and 
becoming  the  religion  of  the  state.  Every  thing  that  hopec 
for  success  in  this  country  must  fall  in  with  the  national 
diaracter.  China  has  often  been  overcome^  and  its 
reigning  dynasty  changed ;  but  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  China  remain  unaltered,  as  difitent  from 
those  of  the  Caucasian  race  as  the  features  of  the  Chi- 
nese face  are  from  those  of  the  European. 

India. 

From  the  Chinese,  a  nation  of  cold  reason,  almost  no 
religion,  monosyllabic  unharmonious  language,  and  lite- 
rature full  of  events  and  valiiablc  matter,  we  pass  to 
their  neighbours  of  India,  whom  every  thing  but  colour 
indicates  to  belong  to  the  same  family  with  the  Euro- 
peans. Here  we  find  glowing  fancy,  and  in  Brahmanism 
a  luxuriant  system  of  religion,  a  majestic  and  richly  in- 
flected language,  and  a  literature  fiill  to  exuberance  of  the 
highest  poetry.  But  India  has  no  history  or  chronology 
of  its  own,  and  it  is  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  kings 
that  it  first  appears  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Yet 
the  testimony  of  antiquity,  its  proximity  to  the  original 
land  of  the  Caucasian  race,  and  the  primitive  character 
of  its  social  institutions,  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ancient  nations  of  the  ear^. 

In  India,  religion  and  priestly  influence  have  efibcted 
what  law  and  tradition  have  produced  in  China— -the 
absolute  prostration  of  the  inteUect  of  the  nation.     The 
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system  oi  castes  sets  a  bar  to  sH  ambition  and  to  all 
energy.  No  development  of  mind  can  take  place  where 
every  man's  station  in  life  is  immutably  marked  out  for 
liim.  The  nation  presents  at  the  present  day  the  same 
spectacle  which  excited  the  wonder  of  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander;  an  immense,  gentle,  and  peace- 
ful population;  abundance  of  wealdi;  all  the  useful^ 
necessary,  and  ornamental  arts  of  life ;  a  manifold,  intri- 
cate system  of  religion,  abounding  in  rites  and  cere- 
monies, many  of  them  of  the  most  lasdvious  character. 
Like  China,  India  is  an  instance  of  the  fatal  effect  of 
checking  the  free  development  of  mind :  here,  too,  every 
thing  is  stationary.  The  love  of  country  is  a  feeling 
unknown  to  the  breast  <^  the  inhabitants,  and  India  has 
been  at  all  periods  the  easy  prey  of  every  invader  whom 
its  wealth  attracted.  Omitting  the  fabidous  expeditions 
of  Sesostris  and  Semiramis^  the  earliest  account  we 
have  of  a  conquest  of  any  part  of  this  country  is  of  that 
by  Cyrus  and  Darius  I.,  kings  of  Persia ;  next  Alexander 
the  Great  with  ease  overthrew  all  that  opposed  him, 
and,  but  for  the  refusal  of  his  troops,  would  have 
planted  his  standards  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges. 
Sdeucus  Nicator  ruled  over  the  provinces  conquered  by 
Alexander,  reached  in  conquest  the  banks  of  the  Jumnah, 
and  subdued  a  lurge  portion  of  BengaL  When  the  feeble 
successors  of  Sdeucus  had  lost  their  power  over  other  sub- 
ject nations,  their  vicegerents  were  still  obeyed  during  a 
pmod  of  60  years  by  a  great  part  of  India.  A  hundred 
and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Antiochus 
the  Great  invaded  and  conquered  a  considerable  portion 
of  India ;  and  when  he  was  overcome  by  the  Romans,  all 
his  possessions  west  of  the  Indus  fell  to  £uthydemus, 
the  Grecian  sovereign  of  Bactria,  and  India  cheerfully 
obeyed  him.  He  was  unable  to  effect  the  succession  of  his 
son  Demetrius  in  Bactria;  but  over  the  Indian  provinces 
that  prince  reigned  without  opposition.  Eucratides,  the 
fifth  of  the  Grsco-Bactrian  kings,  re-united  to  Bactria  the 
Indian  possessions,  and  every  succeeding  reigning  line 
in  Persia  had  dominions  in  India,  till  it  was  eventually 
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overrun  and  occupied  by  Mohammedan  conquerora* 
For  the  last  thousand  years  it  has  been  the  prey  of  every 
foreign  spoiler.  Thus  India  seems  destined  never  to 
enjoy  national  independence:  her  countless  millions 
doomed  for  ever  to  bow  beneath  a  foreign  sceptre^  she 
stands  an  instructive  monument  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  fettered  intellect  and  priestly  dominion. 


CHAP.  II. 

THE   ANCIENT   STATES   OF  CENTRAL   AND   WESTERN  ASIA, 

Bactria. 
AoooRDiNO  to  the  traditions  of  hoary  antiquity  pre- 
served in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Parsees,  and  in  th« 
Shah  Nameh^  the  immortal  poem  of  Ferdoosee,  there  ex- 
isted in  the  most  remote  ages^  with  sacerdotal  institutions 
akin  to  those  of  India^  a  mighty  and  extensive  era^Lre 
in  Bactria  or  Eastern  Persia.  Grecian  writers  conflnn 
this  account^  and  it  is  farther  proved  by  the  route  of  the 
Caucasian  race^  who^  in  their  progress  along  the  moim* 
tains^  must  have  been  attracted  by  these  fertile  r^ions^ 
abounding  in  every  production^  protected  by  lofty  im- 
passable mountains  to  the  norths  and  bordering  on  the 
realms  of  India  and  Babylonia.  The  branch  of  the  Cau- 
casian stem^  called  the  Indo-Persian  race^  spread  oyer 
Iran^  the  country  between  Babylonia  and  India.  Its  (Mei 
seat  was  Bactria.  Here^  according  to  Persian  traditiofi^ 
ruled  Cayumarath^  the  first  of  men^  or  of  kings^  and 
his  descendants^  till  Jemsheed'was  overthrown  by  tlie 
Aramaean  Zohak.  The  system  of  religion  named  from 
Zoroaster  prevailed;  in  Bactria^  and  the  sacerdotal  caste 
stood  in  rights  and  privileges  nearly  on  a  par  with  the 
Bramins  of  India^  who^  probably^  possessed  originally 
a  similar  institution.  The  idolatrous  Aramiean  priest- 
hood uidted  itself  with  that  of  Bactria;  but  when  the 
Arunsan    or   Babylonian    d<Hninio8i    sank^    and   the 
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Iranian  revived  ih  the  person  of  Feridoon^  the  old  re- 
ligion recovered  its  dominion.  Changes  of  dynasty  a^ 
fected  it  not;  it  passed  to  Modes  and  Persians^  and  still 
was  flourishing  when  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  ex- 
tinguished it  in  hlood;  and  it  yet  lingers  among  the 
Parsees  of  India^  the  descendants  of  those  who  sought 
refuge  in  that  country  from  persecution.  But  the  sim- 
ple religion  of  Zoroaster^  which  worshipped  under  the 
emhlem  of  light  and  fire  the  Author  of  life  and  happi- 
ness^ had  not  the  debasing  effects  of  the  intricate  idolatry 
and  metaphysics  of  India;  and  if  Iran  fell  beneath  foreign 
conquerors^  the  fault  was  not  in  her  system  of  religion. 

Babylon  and  Assyria. 

We  now  begin  to  tread  on  more  solid  ground^  for  in 
the  earliest  portion  of  the  far  most  credible  ancient  his- 
tory^ that  of  the  Hebrews^  we  observe  a  recognition  of  the 
empires  of  Babylon  and  Assyria.  From  them,  too,  we 
may  infer,  that  Babylon  was  the  more  andent,  for  the 
city  of  that  name  is  mentioned  at  a  time  while  the  He- 
brews were  still  in  the  nomadic  state.  We  hear  not  till 
long  after  of  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  capital  on  the  Tigris. 

The  Babylonians  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and-  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  and  their  industry  had  made  their  land  the 
garden  of  Asia.  They  were  a  peaceful  people,  as  it 
shown  by  their  manufactures  and  their  provisions  for 
watering  their  lands.  Herodotus  describes  them  as  a 
luxurious  trafficking  people^  fond  of  splendid  dress  and 
ornaments.  Various  dynasties  of  kings  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  nations  are  related  to  have  ruled  in  Babylon.  This 
wealthy  state  must  have  been  at  all  times  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  nomadic  tribes  that  surrounded  it, 
and  sometimes  conquered  by  them.  The  city  is  stated  to 
have  been  built  in  the  most  remote  ages  by  the  god  Bel, 
and  to  have  been  enlarged  and  adorned  by  Semiramis, 
probably  also  a  mythic  persons^e.  In  the  historic  pe- 
riod we  find  it  farther  improved  and  adorned  by  Nebu- 
diadnezzar  and  the  queen  Nitocris.    The  reign  of  Nebu- 
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diadneziar  wu  the  most  brilliant  period  of  Babylon.  He 
mled  from  the  foot  of  Caucasus  to  the  deserts  of  Libya. 
Jndea^  Phcenida^  ^STP^^  ^  ^^  tribes  of  the  desert^  did 
homage  to  his  power.  But  the  glory  was  transient :  in 
the  reign  of  his  son  the  Babylonian  dominion  sank^  never 
to  rise^  beneath  the  arms  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

The  Assyrian  empire  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Upper 
Euphrates  rose  much  later  than  the  Babylonian^  which 
it  subdued^  but  which  under  the  father  of  Nebuchad- 
nezaar  cast  off  the  yoke^  and  attained  the  power  we  have 
just  described.    Of  the  Assyrian  history  little  is  known. 

A  caste  of  priests  named  Chaldeans^  distinguished  for 
their  knowledge  of  the  order  and  courses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies^  the  objects  of  Babylonian  worship^  was  to  be 
found  here;  but  the  early  establishment  of  despotism 
permitted  not  a  division  of  the  people  into  any  other 
castes.  These  Chaldeans  were  divided  into  several 
orders  under  a  head  appointed  by  the  king.  Birth  was 
not  a  necessary  qualification  for  admittance  into  their 
body.  We  find  (as  in  the  case  of  Daniel)  Jews  placed 
in  die  highest  rank  among  them.  They  derived  their 
support  from  lands  assigned  to  them.  The  nature  of 
the  occupations  of  the  Babylonians  made  a  race  of  men 
of  importance,  who  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  the  gods,  who  measured  the  land,  marked  the 
seasons,  and  announced  the  hours  of  good  and  evil 
fortune :  yet  almost  all  their  boasted  wisdom  was  lAere 
jugglery  and  deceit. 

Egypt.* 

The  valley  watered  by  the  Nile,  and  inclosed  be- 
tween the  desert  on  the  west,  and  barren  mountains  on 
the  east,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
renowned  empires  of  which  we  have  any  record  remain- 
ing. A  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race,  it  would  appear, 
crossed  the  strait  of  Bab-d-Mandeb.  It  mastered  the 
Ethiopians  whom  it  met,  and  founded.an  empire  on  the 

*  £!S7Pt>  though  properly  in  AMca,  has  been  included  in  thif  chapter,  to 
•void  needless  subdivision. 
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wysUm  of  castes  in  Nubia;  then  advanced  with  the 
stream^  and  established  that  of  Upper  Egypt ;  and^  lastly, 
flgpread  over  Lower  Egypt  and  the  Delta  now  formed  by  the 
Nile.  But  this  was  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
history.  So  early  as  the  days  of  Abraham,  I^ower  Egypt 
was  the  seat  of  a  rich,  flourishing,  and  civilised  state. 

The  t3im  of  mind  of  this  branch  of  the  Caucasian 
stem  was  similar  to  that  of  the  branch  which  established 
itself  in  India.  Hence  some  have  needlessly  supposed 
that  one  country  was  colonised  by  the  other.  Here,  aa 
in  India,  the  priestly  caste  enjoyed  hig^  power  and  pri- 
vileges. They  were  the  depositaries  of  all  arts  and 
sciences ;  they  not  only  were  the  directors  of  the  em- 
ployments of  life,  but  possessed  the  awful  office  of 
judges  of  the  dead,  who  were  brought  before  their  tri- 
bunal ere  consigned  to  the  tomb;  and  by  numerous  prac- 
tices and  ceremonies  they  for  ever  kept  the  idea  and 
the  fear  of  death  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Their 
own  religious  system,  known  to  the  initiated  alone,  waa 
perfectly  simple:  what  they  taught  the  people  in  symbol 
and  figure  was  complex,  obscene,  and  degrading.  In- 
dependence was  secured  to  the  sacerdotal  order  by  the 
immunity  of  their  lands  from  imposts. 

Yet  priestly  sway  never  attained  the  same  height 
here  as  in  India.  Egypt  was  a  conquered  country,  and 
numerous  tribes  of  nomades  and  other  classes,  who 
never  completely  amalgamated  with  the  conquerors, 
roamed  the  land,  sometimes  independent,  sometimes  obe- 
dient. Hence  the  king  was  in  a  great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  the  priests.  The  history  of  Joseph  informs 
us,  that  the  king  had  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  this  minister,  could  appoint  a 
stranger  and  an  uninitiated  person  to  tlie  highest  office 
of  the  state,  and  give  him  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
the  high-priest.  We  therefore  read  of  internal  tumults 
and  foreign  wars,  the  fabulous  expeditions  of  Sesostris, 
the  real  campaigns  against  Judsa  and  more  distant 
powers.  Arabian  and  Nubian  monarchs  have  ruled 
over  Egypt;   it  fell  before  the  Babylonian,  Persian, 
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Grecian^  and  koman  power^  yet  the  castes^  as  in  India, 
subsisted  through  every  shock. 

Where  the  system  of  castes  prevails^  the  infeiiw 
castes  are  always  of  a  peaceful^  industrious  charaeter. 
£ach  person's  walk  of  life  being  marked  out  for  han^ 
he  pursues  it  with  the  regularity  and  mechanism  iji 
mere  matter.  All  we  learn  of  ancient  Egypt  corresponds 
with  this  principle :  the  narrowness  and  fertility  of  the 
land  caused  an  excessive  population ;  agriculture  could 
employ  but  a  small  portion  of  the  people ;  the  sedentary 
arts  were  therefore  cidtivated  to  a  great  extent^  and  the 
division  of  labour  was  carried  almost  beyond  any  thing 
similar  in  modem  times.  The  accounts  we  have  of 
emigrations  from  Egypt  are  obscure^  and  many  of  them 
not  very  credible.  The  plan  devised  for  preventing  the 
evils  of  over-populousness  was^  to  accustom  the  lower 
orders  to  a  spare  diet^  and  employ  them  on  the  con- 
struction of  huge  edifices^  destined  for  tombs  or  the 
temples  of  religion.  Hence  the  pyramids  and  excavated 
temples  which  still  excite  the  wonder  of  the  worlds  and 
prove  what  may  be  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  simplest 
machinery^  with  time^  numbers^  and  perseverance. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  mudi 
over-rated.  The  great  trait  of  a  sacerdotal  period  is 
every  where  to  be  discerned.  Every  thing  advanced  to 
a  certain  point  of  perfection;  there  stopped^  never  to  ad- 
vance^ but  rather  to  recede.  It  is  remarked^  that  in 
design  and  execution  the  more  ancient  monuments  ex- 
ceed the  later. 

Phcenida. 

A  portion  of  the  Aramsan  race  was  settled  on  the 
Persian  Gulf.  It  was  given  to  trade  and  commeree^ 
and  settled  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  These  co- 
lonists were  named  the  Phoenicians ;  their  chief  city  was 
l^don^  and  they  afterwards  built  Tyre  on  an  island  near 
the  coast.  Their  manufactures,  especially  of  glass,  were 
celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times.  While  sur- 
rounded by  nomadic  tribes  they  seem  to  have  made 
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Jittle  advances  m  wealth  and  power,  thou^  they  had 
extended  their  settlements  to  scnne  distance  inland. 
But  when  the  Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan,  and 
applied  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  trade  of  the  Phce- 
nidans  rapidly  increased ;  their  ships  visited  the  isles 
and  coasts  of  the  JEgean,  and  the  distant  ports  of  Italy 
and  Spain.  Numerous  colonies,  of  which  Carthage 
was  chief,  were  estahlished  hy  them.  In  their  impreg- 
nable islaud-dty  they  could  bid  defiance  to  the  might 
of  Israd,  Egypt,  and  Babylon.  Luxury  flourished  in 
ibis  city,  whose  "  merchants  were  princes :"  their  reli- 
gion was  bloody  and  crud,  their  form  of  government 
mooarchicaL 

PhUistifiea. 

This  people,  celebrated  for  their  wars  with  the  Israd- 
ites,  dwelt  on  a  small  strip  of  sea-coast  south  of  the 
Tyrians.  They  were  originally,  it  is  thought,  a  colony 
from  Egypt.  They  possessed  five  dties  under  the  go- 
vernment of  five  princes,  and  confederated  together  for 
mutual  defence.  Trade  and  piracy  were  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence.  Thdr  long  and  obstinate  resist- 
ance against  the  arms  of  the  Israelites  testifies  their 
▼alour  and  love  of  independence.  A  seafaring  people, 
tlie  chief  object  of  their  worship  was  a  sea-god,  Dagon. 

Arabia, 

From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  Arabs  have 
led  the  nomadic  life,  to  which  the  nature  of  their  coun- 
try has  destined  them.  The  numerous  tribes,  under 
the  government  of  their  sheikhs  and  emirs,  roam  the 
desert  apart — now  in  friendship,  now  in  hostility.  The 
camd  and  the  horse  are  their  companions  and  support. 
The  strangers  who  penetrate  their  wilds  have  always 
been  regarded  as  lawful  prizes.  Under  the  various 
names  of  Edomites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites,  &c  we 
find  their  tribes  in  friendly  or  hostile  rdations  with  the 
nation  of  Israel,  with  whom  many  of  themacknow* 
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ledged  a  IdndmL     Thdr  rdigious  worship  was  chiefly 
directed  to  the  heavenly  bodies* 


Israelites, 

At  a  very  remote  period  of  antiquity^  when  the 
sacerdotal  caste  in  Babylonia  had  begun  to  spread  idol- 
atry even  among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  land^  a 
man^  named  Abraham^  distingoibfaedby  wealthy  wisdom^ 
and  probity^  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Deity; 
quitted  the  land  of  his  fathers^  and  journeyed  witih  his 
family  and  his  herds  towards  die  land  of  Canaan.  His 
faith  in  the  only  God>  and  his  obedience  to  his  will^  were 
here  rewarded  by  increasing  wealth  and  numbers.  His 
son  and  grimdson  continued  the  same  nomadic  life  in 
Palestine  which  Abraham  and  his  fathers  had  led.  By 
a  surprising  turn  of  fortune^  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacobs 
the  grandson  of  Abraham^  became  yizier  to  the  Idng  ck 
Egypt :  he  brought  his  father  and  family  to  that  coun- 
try^ and  a  district  in  the  north-east  of  Egypt  was  as- 
signed to  th^m  by  the  king  for  the  sustenance  of  them-> 
selyes  and  their  flocks  and  herds. 

During  430  years  their  numbers  increased  exceedingly. 
A  new  dynasty  now-fiDdd  the  Egyptian  throne^  and  they 
feared  the  power  of  a  numerous  people  attached  to  the 
former  line^  and  dwelling  in  the  key  of  the  land  towards 
Asia.  They  sought^  therefore^  to  change  their  mode  of 
life^  and  by  imposing  heavy  tasks  upon  them  to  check 
tixeir  increase^  and  gradually  to  wear  them  out. 

During  this  period  of  oppression  Moses  was  bom. 
The  Egyptian  monarch  had  ordered  all  the  male  chil- 
dren of  the  Israelites' to  be  destroyed  at  the  birth ;  and 
flie  mother  of  Moses^  after  concealing  him  for  some  time, 
was  obliged  to  expose  him.  The  daughter  of  the  king 
fbund  him,  and  reared  him  as  her  own.  As  he  grew  up, 
he  was  instructed  in  the  secret  wisdom  of  the  priests ; 
but  neither  knowledge,  nor  the  honours  and  splendour 
of  the  court,  could  make  him  behold  willi  indifTcrence  the 
itate  of- his  native  people.     He  mourned  over  their  op- 
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psnedoB^  and  panted  to  bebold  >them  in  tfadr  former 
haplly  independence. 

Seeing  an  Egyptian  ill-treat  an  Israelite^  he  slew  him; 
snd^  fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  king^  fled  to  Arabia, 
where  he  led  a  shepherd's  life,  near  Sinai,  in  die  service 
of  an  Arab  sheikh.  While  here,  he  received  the  com- 
Bdaad  of  God  to  lead  his  people  out  of  Egypt :  he  »» 
tcmied  thither,  and,  by  performing  many  wondrous  deeds, 
compelled  the  reluctant  monarch  to  let  his  slaves  de- 
part.' But  Pharaoh  repented,  pursued,  and  he  and  his 
whole  army  perished  in  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea. 

During  their  long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  IsraeUtes 
had  gradually  been  passing  from  the  nomadic  to  the  agri« 
cultural  life,  and  had  contracted  much  of  the  impure  re- 
ligions ideas  and  licentious  manners  of  the  Egyptians. 
They  were  now  to  be  brought  back  to  the  simple  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers,  and  a  form  of  government  esta« 
Ulshed  among  them  calculated  to  preserve  them  in  the 
purity  of  their  simple  faith.  It  pleased  the  Deity  to  be 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  King  of  Israel, 
and  their  dvil  institutions  were  to  resemble  those  of 
the  country  they  had  left,  freed  from  all  that  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  great  object  in  view — that  of  mak- 
ing them  a  nation  of  monotheistic  faith. 

In  the  midst  of  li^tning  and  thunder,  while  Sinai 
re-echoed  to  the  roar,  the  first  simple  elements  of  their 
^ture  law  were  presented  to  the  children  of  Israel.  No 
images,  no  hieroglyphics,  were  admitted  into  the  reli- 
gion now  given :  ceremonies  of  si^ificant  import  were 
tfnne^ed,  to  employ  the  minds  loid  engage  the  attention 
of  a  rude  people.  There  was  a  sacerdotal  caste,  to  whom 
the  direction  of  all  matters  relating  to  religion  and  law 
(which  were  in  this  government  the  same)  was  intrusted; 
but  they  had  no  dogmas  or  mysteries  wherewith  to  fetter 
the  minds  of  the  people ;  and  being  assigned  for  their 
maintenance,  not  separate  lands,  bu^  a  portion  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  country,-  Izheir  interest  would  lead' 
thtfm  to  stimulate  the  people  to  agriculture,  and  thus 
caioy  into  effect  the  object  of  the  constitution.  A< 
o2 
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priests^  judges^  advocates^  writers^  and  physicians^  they 
were  of  important  service  in  the  community^  and  fully 
earned  the  tenth  of  the  produce  which  was  allotted  tx> 
them.  Their  division  into  priests  and  Levites  was  a 
wise  provision  against  that  too  sharp  distinction  which 
in  Egypt  and  India  prevailed  hetween  the  sacerdotal  and 
the  other  castes.  The  Levites^  heing  assigned  some 
lands^  formed  a  connecting  link  hetween  the  priests  and 
the  cultivators. 

Agriculture  heing  the  destination  of  thelsradites^  trade 
was  discouraged ;  for  the  fairs  and  markets  were  held  in 
the  neighhourhood  of  the  heathen  temples.  But  to  com- 
pensate them  for  the  prohibition  against  sharing  in  the 
joyous  festivities  of  the  surrounding  nations^  feasts  were 
hdd  three  times  in  each  year  to  commemorate  their  eman- 
dpation^  tlie  giving  of  the  law^  and  their  abode  in  the 
desert.  At  these  festivals^  all  Israel  was  required  to 
attend^  that  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  might  be  kept  up 
among  the  tribes  by  participation  in  social  enjoyment. 

Thus,  many  years  before  Con-fu-tsee  gave  the  King9 
to  the  Chinese,  long  ere  any  lawgiver  arose  in  Greece, 
Moses,  directed  by  God,  gave  to  Israel,  in  the  wastes  of 
Arabia,  a  constitution,  the  wonder  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
ever  memorable  for  tiie  influence  it  has  exerted  on  the 
minds  and  institutions  of  a  lairge  and  important  portion 
of  mankind. 

During  forty  years,  till  all  the  degenerate  race  who  had 
left  Egypt  had  died  off,  Moses  detained  tiie  Israelites  in 
the  deserts  of  Arabia,  accustoming  them  to  obey  thdr 
law,  and  preparing  them  for  the  conquest  of  the  land 
assigned  as  their  possession.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
tiieir  inspired  legislator  led  them  to  tiie  borders  of  the 
promised  land,  and  having  appointed  Joshua  to  be  his 
successor,  he  ascended  a  lofty  mountain  to  take  a  view 
of  the  country  he  was  not  to  enter:  he  there  died  in  the 
l^Oth  year  of  his  age.  Under  the  guidance  of  Joshua, 
Israel  passed  the  Jordan :  the  God  of  Moses  was  with 
them,  and  inspired  them  with  valour  to  subdue  their  foes. 
A  speedy  conquest  gave  them  the  land.     No  fixed  go- 
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vernment  had  been  appointed;  the  people  gradually  fell' 
from  the  service  of  Jehovah  to  worship  the  idols  of  the 
imrrounding  nations;  and  Jehovah  gave  them  up  into  the 
power  of  their  enemies.  At  times  there  arose  among 
them  heroes^  denominated  judges,  who^  inspired  with 
patriotism  and  zeal  for  the  law^  aroused  the  slumbering 
tribes^  and  led  them  to  victory.  Then^  too,  arose  that 
noble  order  of  prophets  who,  in  heaven-inspired  strains, 
of  poetry,  exalted  ^e  Mosaic  law,  and  impressed  its  pre- 
cepts, its  rewards,  and  threats,  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

After  the  time  of  the  judges,  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritual dignities  were,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the 
lawgiver,  united,  and  the  high-priest  exercised  the 
sovereign  power.  This  lasted  but  a  short  time :  in  the  b.  c. 
person  of  the  upright  Samuel,  a  prophet,  the  temporal  1 156. 
was  again  divided  from  the  spiritual  dignity.  The  sons 
of  Samuel  trod  not  in  the  steps  of  their  virtuous  father. 
The  prospect  of  being  governed  by  them,  and  the  want 
of  a  military  leader  to  command  them  in  their  wars  with 
the  surrounding  nations,  made  the  people  call  on  Samuel 
to  give  them  a  king.  He  complied  with  their  wishes^  1095. 
warning  them  of  the  consequences  of  their  desire,  and 
appointed  Saul.  This  monarch  was  victorious  in  war; 
but  he  disobeyed  the  voice  of  the  prophet,  and  misfortune 
ever  after  pursued  him.  It  pleased  Jehovah  to  take  the 
kingdom  from  him,  and  Samuid  anointed  the  youthful 
David  to  occupy  his  place.  Saul  was  seized  with  a  me- 
lancholy derangement  of  intellect.  David,  who  was  his 
son-in-law,  won  the  affections  of  the  power^  tribe  of 
Judah ;  but  while  Saul  lived,  he  continued  in  his  alle- 
giance, though  his  sovereign  sought  his  life*  At  lengthy 
Saul  and  his  elder  and  more  worthy  sons  fell  in  battle  1055. 
against  the  Philistines,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  called 
their  young  hero  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  other  tribes 
adhered  during  seven  years  to  the  remaining  son  of  SauL 
His  death,  by  the  hands  of  assassins,  gave  all  Israel  to  1048. 
David. 

David  was  the  model  of  an  Oriental  prince,  handsome 
in  his  person,  valiant^  mild^  just,  and  generous,  humble 
c3 
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before  his  God^  and  lealous  in  his  honour^  a  lover  of 
music  and  poetry,  himself  a  poet.  Successful  in  war^  he 
reduced  beneath  his  sceptre  all  the  countries  from  the 
borders  of  Egypt  to  the  mountains  whence  the  £ttphrate» 
springs.  The  king  of  Tyre  was  his  ally;  he  had  p<His 
on  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  wealth  of  commerce  flowed 
during  his  reign  into  Israel.  He  fortified  and  adorned 
Jerusalem^  which  he  made  the  seat  of  government. 
Glorious  prospects  of  extended  empire,  and  of  the  dif- 
fusion of  the  pure  reUgion  of  Israel,  and  of  happy  times> 
floated  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet-king. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  hereditary;  but  the 
monarch  might  choose  his  successor  among  his  sons. 
Solomon,  supported  by  Nathan,  the  great  prophet  of 
those  days,  and  by  the  a£fection  of  his  father,  was  nomi- 
nated to  Bucceed.  The  qualities  of  a  magnificent  JSastem 
monarch  met  in  the  son  of  David.  He,  too,  was  a  poet; 
his  taste  was  great  and  splendid ;  he  summoned  artists 
from  Tyre  (for  Israel  had  none),  and,  with  the  collected 
treasure  of  his  father,  erected  at  Jerusalem  a  stately 
temple  to  ihe  God  of  Israel.  He  first  gave  llie  nation  a 
queen,  in  the  daughter  of  the  Idng  of  £gypt,  for  whom 
he  built  a  particular  palace.  He  brought  horses  and  cha- 
riots out  of  Egypt  to  increase  the  strength  and  the  glory 
of  his  empire.  Trade  and  commerce  deeply  engaged 
the  thoughts  of  this  politic  prince:  with  the  Tyrians,  his 
subjects  visited  the  ports  of  India  and  eastern  Africa : 
he  built  the  city  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the  desert^ 
six  days*  journey  from  Babylon,  and  one  from  the 
Euphrates  -~  a  point  of  union  for  the  traders  of  various 
nations.  Wealth  ofevery  kind  fiowed  in  upon  Jerusalem; 
but  it  alone  derived  advantage  from  die  splendour  of  the 
monarch :  the  rest  of  Israel  was  heavily  taxed. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  tribes  called  upon  his 

B.  c.  son  to  reduce  their  burdens :  he  haughtily  refused,  and 

975.   ten  of  the  tribes  revolted  and  chose  another  king.     An 

apparently  wise,  a  really  false,  policy,  made  the  kings  of 

Israel  set  up  the  symbolical  mode  of  worship  practised 

in  Egypt.     Judah^  too^  wavered  in  her  allagianoe  to  Je« 
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hovah..  A  «uQoe8Bioa  of  bdd^  holiest,  inspixed  prophftte^ 
reproved,  warned^  encouraged  the  kindred  nalaonB,  and 
a  return  tothe  service  of  the  true  God  was  always  re- 
warded by  victory  and  better  times.  At  length  the  ten  ^  c. 
tribes,  by  their  vices  and  idolatry^  lost  the  divine  pro-  721. 
teption :  they  were  conquered  and  carried  out  of  Uieir 
own  country  by  the  king  of  Assyria^  ami  their  land 
given  to  strangers.  A  similar  fate  befell  the  kingdom  o£ 
Judah :  the  house  of  David  declined^  and  the  king  of 
Babylon^  Nebuchadnezzar,  carried  away  the  people  to  585. 
Babylonia.  On  the  fall  of  that  state,  seventy  years  after- 
wards, Cyrus  king  of  Persia  allowed  to  return  to  their 
own  land  a  people  whose  faith  bore  some  resemblance  to 
the  simple  religion  of  the  Persians,  and  whose  ooimta^ 
secured  him  an  easy  access  to  Egypt.  B^stcared  io  their 
country,  the  Israelites,  bow  called  Jews,  became  as  dia- 
tingui^ed  for  their  obstinate  attachment  to  iheir  law  as  * 
they  had  been  before  for  their  facility  to  desert  it.  But 
the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  faith  was  ^one;  they 
now  mingled  with  it  various  dogmas  which  they  had 
learned  during  their  captivity.  The  sdiools  of  the  pro* 
phets,  whence  in  the  old  times  had  emanated  such  k^ly 
inspiration,  simple  piety,  and  pure  morals,  were  at  an 
end ;  sects  sprang  up  among  them,  and  the  hau^ty, 
subtile,  trifle-loving  Pharisees,  the  worldly-^minded  Sad- 
dncees,  and  the  simple,  contemplative  Essenes,  misun- 
derstood and  misinterpreted  the  pure  ennobling  precepts 
of  the  Mosaic  law. 


Medes  and  Persians, 

In  the  west  of  Asia  the  ancient  saoevdotal  oonstita,- 
tions  had  been  now  almost  wholly  abolished.  To  them 
succeeded  despotism;  and  from  the  erection  of  the  first 
great  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  monarchies  to  the  present 
day  the  same  appearance  has  been  repeated  with  litde  al- 
teration. One  people  has  oonstandy  succeeded  another 
m  the  dominion  over  the  lands  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Mediterranean.  So  long  as  its  military  virtue  has  re- 
o4 
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mained  unenenrated  by  luxury  and  pleaanre^  it  has  re- 
tained its  away :  each  dynasty  has  sustained  itself  till  it 
sank  in  sloth^  and  a  bold  and  powerful  usurper  tumbled 
it  from  the  throne  for  his  own  descendants  to  undergo  • 
aimilar  destiny. 

The  Assyrian  power  flourished  and  ruled  over  Asia.  In 
the  country  south  of  the  Caspian^  named  Media^  the  people^ 
as  did  Israel  in  the  days  of  Samuel^  called  for  a  Idng  ; 
but  for  a  judge^  not  a  warrior.  Dgoces^  distinguished 
for  his  wisdom  and  justice^  was  the  first  monarch :  his 
grandson  Cyaxares  was  allied  to  the  Idng  of  Babylon^ 
Nebuchadneszar,  and  beneath  their  united  effi>rts  Nin&* 
yA,  the  Assyrian  capital,  and  with  it  the  power  of  the 
empire,  feU.  At  this  period  the  Scythians  spread  theur 
swarms  over  Lesser  Asia,  Iran,  Syria,  and  even  Pale»» 
tine*  The  king  of  Media  freed  Asia  from  their  destnuv 
*  tire  hordes.  In  Lesser  Asia  there  had  been  hitherto 
numerous  little  states,  attached  to  temples  of  different 
gods;  at  these  temples  were  held  fairs  and  markets^ 
and  tibey  were  all  closely  connected  with  each  other.  At 
the  period  of  the  Scydiian  inrasion  these  states  were 
dissolved,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Cilicia,  Phrygia,  and 
Lydia,  were  formed  from  them.  Of  the  history  of  the  two 
former  we  are  totally  ignorant.  The  two  first  dynasties 
^  c,  of  the  Lydians,  the  Atyades  and  the  Heradddes,  are 
7sa  mythic:  the  history  of  Gyges,  the  first  king  of  the 
Mermnade  dynasty,  is  in  part  fable.  In  his  time  began 
the  connexion  between  the  Greeks  and  Lydians,  who 
differed  not  much  from  each  other  in  manners  and  re- 
ligion. His  successor,  Ardys,  warred  with  the  Gredan 
colonies  planted  on  the  coast  of  Asia  before  there  was 
any  extensive  monarchy  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Cim- 
merians, a  horde  from  the  Black  Sea,  poured  over  Lydia 
and  Phrygia,  and  possessed  them  during  the  rdgn  of 
his  successor,  Sadyattes.  Alyattes,  the  next  king,  drove 
the  Cimmerians  from  Lesser  Ada  at  the  time  that 
Cyaxares  expelled  the  Scythians  from  his  dominions. 
The  Lydian.monardi  ruled  Lesser  Asia,  the  Median 
fcQm  Bactria  to  the  Tigris:  war  arose  between  them^ 
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the  king  of  Babylon  became  the  mediator^  and  a  marriage 
united  the  rival  princes. 

During  the  reign  of  Astyages^  the  successor  of  Cyax- 
«res^  the  tribes  of  the  Persians^  a  nation^  in  religion^  laws^ 
and  manners^  closely  resembling  the  Medes^  and  who 
dwelt^  partly  stationary^  partly  nomadic,  in  the  lands 
between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  mountams  of  Bactria^ 
were  united  under  Cyrus  their  native  prince^  and  gained 
the  dominion  over  the  Medes.  Cyrus  was  grandson  to 
Astyages ;  but  his  early  history  is  related  differently  by 
the  Grecian  historians.  Cyrus  led  to  war  the  mass  oi 
the  Persian  tribes^  united  with  the  more  warlike  portion^ 
of  the  Medesj  and  by  his  conquests  founded  the  Persiarf 
eimpire.  He  first  subdued  the  nations  of  the  east^  next^ 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Sacians  and  other  freeboot* 
ing  hordes  of  Caucasus^  then  led  his  mingled  ho80 
against  Croesus^  king  of  Lydia^  who  had  reduced  the 
Greeks  of  the  coast^  who  so  long  had  bid  defiance  to  hi» 
predecessors.  Croesus  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner^ 
but  treated  with  kindness  by  the  conqueror^  whose  friend 
and  adviser  he  ever  after  continued.  The  whole  of 
Lesser  Asia^  including  the  Grecian  cities^  submitted  to 
Cyrus.  Babylonia  had  been  in  alliance  with  Croesus :  b.  c. 
its  capital  shared  the  fate  of  that  of  Lydia.  Here  Cyrus  553. 
found  the  Jews  who  had  been  transplanted  thither  when' 
Jerusalem  was  taken  and  plundered.  Similarity  of  re- 
ligious faith^  humanity^  and  policy^  co-operated  to  pro-* 
cure  them  permission  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city. 
Cyrus,  it  is  possible,  now  meditated  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  Judsa  was  the  key  to  that  country,  and  a  grate- 
ful people  might  favour  the  operations  of  the  Persian 
troops.  The  ancient  cities  of  Persia,  Pasagarda  and 
Persepolis,  where  the  treasures  and  chronicles  of  thf 
empire  were  kept,  and  the  kings  crowned  and  interred, 
were  considered  too  remote  to  be  the  seat  of  so  extensive 
an  empire  as  was  that  of  Persia.  Babylon  was  weQ 
adapted  for  that  purpose;  but  a  Persian  monarch  should 
reside  in  Persia,  and  Cyrus  founded  Susa  on  the  Persian 
soil,  at  a  convenient  distance  from  Babylon.     The  last 
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B.  c.  expedidon  Cyras  iudertook  was  against  the  Scythians 

599.  or  Turks^  and  in  an  engagement  with  their  tribes  he  lost 
his  life.  Cyrus  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
prince:  his  memory  was  long  held  in  honour  throughout 
the  £ast,  and  his  virtues  drew  forth  the  praises  of  the 
sages  of  Greece. 

.  Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses^  who  in- 
vaded and  conquered  £gypt^  aided  by  the  Phoenicians^, 
jealous  of  the  favour  shown  by  the  Isu^t  Egyptian  kings 
to  the  Greeks.  Cambyses  attempted  farther  conquests; 
but  his  troops  were  driven  back  by  the  jS^thiopians,  and 
an  army  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  oasis  of  Hammon 
perished  in  the  sands  of  the  desert.  He  died  by  a  woimd 
from  his  own  sword*- a  divine  judgment^  according  to  the 
Iigyptians^  for  violating  their  sacred  ox  Apis —  as  he  was 
about  to  return  to  Persia,  where  a  Magian  had,  under 
the  name  of  his  brother  Smerdis,  seized  on  the  throne. 
A  conspiracy  of  seven  nobles  put  an  end  to  the  life  and 

•521.  reign  of  the  Magian,  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  one  of  their 
number,  related  to  the  royal  family,  was  made  king. 

Under  the  reign  of  Darius,  Persia  flourished,  religion 
waa  reformed  and  purified,  the  empire  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  provinces,  and  fixed  imposts  esta- 
blished. Babylon  had  rebelled:  the  loyalty  and  treachery 
of  Zopyrus,  a  Persian' noble,  reduced  it  to  subjection. 
The  Persian  governor  of  Egypt  attempted  to  conquer 
the  Grecian  states  of  Barce  and  Cyrene ;  but  Grecian 
valour  daunted  the  troops  of  Persia.  The  monarch  in 
person  led  an  army  over  the  Hellespont  against  the  Scy- 
thians; but  their  steppes  fought  foe  them,  and  he  only 
conquered  Thrace.  Master  of  all  the  coast  of  Xesser 
Asia,  Darius  sought  to  bring  under  his  sway  the  islands 
and  the  continent  of  Greece :  his  fleet  was  shattered, 
and  the  plain  of  Marathon  witnessed  the  overthrow  of 

490.  .the  first  Persian  host  that  trod  the  soil  of  Hellas.  He 
was  preparing  another  expedition  against  Greece;  but 
family-feuds,  and  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  occupied  his 

485.  thou^tSy  imd  death  finally  surprised  Idm.     No  Persian 
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Qionarch>  save  the  great  Cynis^  stands  on  a  line  vitfa 
Darius. 

Xerxes^  the  haughty  son  of  a  haughty  jnothcsr^  At08sa» 
the  daughter  of  €yrtts>  determined  to  wash  away  the 
disgrace  die  Persian  arms  had  sustained  in  Gineoe.  At 
the  head  of  countless  myriads^  drawn  from  aU  the  pro* 
vinces  of  his  onpire^  he  passed  the  fi^ei^poiit.  At  b.  c. 
Salamis  he  witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  fleet :  his  ^80. 
land  troops,  no  longer  supplied  with  i»t>visiona^  perished 
with  want  and  disease.  The  monarchy  leaving  a  portion 
of  his  army  in  Boeotia  under  Mardenius^  fled  to  Susa> 
and  abandoned  himself  to  pleasure.  The  next  year  saw 
at  Plataea  the  total  defeat  of  Mardonius^  and  the  Gre- 
cian fleets  after  the  victory  at  Mycale^  sailing  in  triumf^, 
along  the  coast  of  Asia.  Cruelties  exercised  on  his 
nearest  relatives  disgraced  the  latter  days  of  Xerxes^ 
and  he  perished^  assassinated  by  his  friends  and  guards,  4^7. 
Artabanus  and  Spamitres.  The  assassins  accused  of  die 
murder  Darius^  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,  aad  he  was 
put  to  death  by  order  of  his  youngest  brother,  Artazersea, 
who  mounted  the  throne. 

Artax^rxes  soon  discovered  the  true  murderers  of  his 
father.  Artabanus  atoned  for  his  treason  with  his  life.  A 
rebellion  raised  by  his  sons  was  crushed  by  Megabyms, 
the  brother^in'-law  of  the  king,  who  also  defeated  an 
elder  brother  of  the  king,  who  was  governor  of  Bactria, 
and  had  taken  arms  to  assert  his  claims  to  the  throne. 
Rebellion  still  raged  in  Egypt :  an  army  sent  thither  by 
Xerxes,  under  his  brother  Achsmenes,  had  been  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Megabyzus  was  now  despatched  to  reduce  that 
country.  He  efiected  his  object  by  negotiation;  but  the 
obedience  of  the  Egyptians  was  not  durable,  and  during 
100  years  we  read  of  kings  of  Egypt.  This  prince,  sur* 
named  Long-armedy  was  a  monardi  who  possessed  many 
great  and  amiable  qualities.  He  died  after  a  long  reign,  424. 
and  the  history  of  Persia  presents  from  this,  or  rather 
an  earlier  period,  the  usual  scenes  of  cruelty,  treachery, 
fraud,  and  faction,  characteristic  €i  oriental  despotism. 
Biothera  murdered  by  brothers,  queens  exercising  every 
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qiecies  of  cruelty  on  their  rivals  and  thdr  friends^ 
eunuchB  disposing  of  the  throne,  assassinating  their  80« 
▼ereign,  and  perishing  in  their  turn  by  justice  or  by 
k.  c.  simihur  treachery,  are  ordinary  events,  till,  in  the  reign  ot 
831.  the  virtuous  and  ill-fated  Darius  Codomanus,  the  Persian 
colossus  was  thrown  to  the  earth  by  the  arms  of  Greece. 
For  when  Artaxerxes  II.  mounted  the  throne,  his 
younger  brother  Cyrus,  who  was  governor  of  Lydia^ 
Fhrygia,  and  Ionia,  under  pretence  of  quelling  some  dis- 
turbances in  Cilicia  and  Pisidia,  collected  an  army  in 
which  were  10,000  Greeks,  and  with  it  mardied  against 
401.  him.  The  armies  met  at  Cunaxa,  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Babylon,  and  victory  declared  for  Artaxerxes, 
as  Cyrus  fell  in  the  action.  The  Greeks  had  on  their 
side  been  conquerors:  they  were  now  deserted  by  their 
Persian  confederates,  deprived  of  their  leaders  by  trea« 
chery;  yet  without  guides,  they,  through  the  midst  of  a 
hostUe  nation,  barbiffous  tribes,  mountains,  defiles,  and 
deserts,  reached  with  trifling  loss  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
This,  when  known  in  Greece,  betrayed  the  internal  weak- 
ness of  the  Persian  empire.  Agesilaus  the  great  Spartan 
had  collected  a  Grecian  army  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  axe  was 
apparently  laid  to  the  root  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  when 
Persian  gold  effected  what  Persian  steel  could  not :  bri- 
bery armed  a  confederacy  in  Greece  against  Sparta,  Age- 
silaus was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  and  the 
£stte  of  Persia  was  delayed  for  a  season. 

The  Persian  dominions  at  the  period  of  their  greatest 
elctent  embraced  India  west  of  the  Indus,  and  all  the 
country  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  Lesser  Asia, 
Thrace,  Palestine,  and  Egypt:  Arabia  paid  tribute;  the 
mountain-tribes  of  Caucasus  and  the  Turkish  borderers 
were  numbered  among  its  subjects.  Yet,  as  the  instance 
of  the  Carduchians  or  Koords  proves,  there  were  many 
tribes  in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire  who  yielded  but 
a  nominal  submission,  maintaining  nearly  total  independ- 
ence. Under  Cyrus,  each  sulgect  state  was  left  its  own 
form  of  government,  only  bound  to  acknowledge  the  sove-' 
reign  by  tribute  and  attendance  in  war*    Darius,  by  at^ 
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tempting  to  establish  an  uniformity  of  administration 
throughout  his  dominions^  deprived  his  sulgects  of  all 
love  of  independence.  They  ate^  drank^  ploughed^  and 
wove^  heedless  of  who  ruled  over  them ;  were  dragged  at 
times  away  from  their  homes  to  sltve  in  wars  they  took 
no  interest  in  ;  passive  machines^  they  paid  their  taxes^ 
or  carried  arms ;  like  a  flock  of  sheep  on  fertile  pastures^ 
they  fed  heedlessly  till  they  became  the  prey  of  wolves. 
They  bowed  as  submissively  beneath  the  sceptre  of  the 
Macedonian  hero  and  his  successors  as  under  that  of 
the  descendants  of  Cyrus. 


CHAP.  III. 

OBEECE. 


Early  State  of  Greece. 

IicPEi^TBABLE  obscurlty  covers  the  early  times  of 
Greece.  Were  we  to  believe  ancient  tradition^  corro« 
borated  by  the  testimony  of  geology^  a  country  named 
Lectonia  once  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  space  now 
occupied  by  the  ^gean  Sea.  An  extensive  sea  was 
spread  over  the  plain  of  Scythia^  which  burst  the  Bos- 
porus^ and  poured  into  the  Mediterranean^  submerging 
Lectonia^  and  overflowing  a  large  part  of  Greece.  Henoe 
this  country  was  long  under  the  dominion  of  water. 
The  tradition  of  the  fertile  vales  of  Thessaly  and  Boeotia 
having  been  lakes  was  long  preserved. 

Buildings  of  gigantic  dimensions  still  to  be  seen  in 
Greece  testify  for  its  having  been  in  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod the  seat  of  a  civilised  race.  These  ruins  are  long 
anterior  to  history :  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  Tradition  ascribes  the  erection  of  them  to  the 
Cyclopes^  possibly  the  name  of  that  ancient  people.  It 
is  probable  these^iboriginal  colonists  were,  like  the  nations 
of  Asia^  imder  the  goVenmient  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  •— 
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tiiiB  alone  raises  such  works.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
of  tiheir  being  of  the  Caucasian  race.  They  entered 
Gieece  from  Thrace^  and  spread  over  the  whole  country: 
for  tlieir  chief  remains  are  in  Peloponnesus.  Possibly 
they  were  of  the  same  race  with  the  aborigines  of  Italy. 
To  these  succeeded  the  Pelasgians,  a  numerous  tiibe^ 
who  overran  Greece^  Italy^  the  islands  and  a  part  of 
Lesser  Asia :  they^  too^  came  from  Thrace.  Agriculture 
was  their  chief  employment :  the  arts  oi  peace  flourished 
among  them.  The  i^gion  of  Greece  was  chiefly  Pelas- 
gian.  The  thickly-peopled  regions  of  Thrace  still  sent 
forth  its  tribes.  The  Acheans^  the  race  who  fought  at 
Troy^  next  succeeded^  and  overcame  the  Pelasgians. 
Legends  of  the  Lapithee  and  Centaurs^  if  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  them^  may  relate  to  contests  between  the 
Achaean  and  Pelasgian  races,  for  the  possession  of 
Thessaly. 

Colonies,  it  is  said,  came  from  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and 
Phrygia,  and  civilised  the  barbarous,  mast-eating  savages 
who  roamed  the  wilds  of  Greece.  Danaus,  an  Egyptian, 
ruled  at  Argos ;  Cecrops,  from  Sais,  at  Athens;  Pelops, 
the  Phrygian,  gave  name  to  Peloponnesus ;  Cadmus,  die 
Phoenician,  founded  Thebes.  Little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  these  accounts :  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
race  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece  having  been  in  the  sa- 
vage state.  The  Phoenicians,  undoubt^y,  early  visited 
the  coasts  of  Greece,  and  a  colony  did,  perhaps,  settle 
there ;  yet  it  is  unusual  for  a  maritime  people  to  go 
so  far  inland  as  Thebes.  With  respect  to  the  Egyptian 
colonies,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  artful  and  vain- 
glorious priests  of  Sais,  and  of  other  towns  of  Egypt, 
imposed  their  fables  on  the  credulous  Greeks  who  first 
visited  that  coimtry. 

The  Achsean  period  is  the  heroic  age  of  Greece :  then 
flourished,  or  are  said  to  have  flourished,  the  mythic 
heroe»  Hercules,  Theseus,  Jason,  and  others:  then  were 
ike  Argonautic  expedition,  t&e  wars  of  Thebes,  aoAi^Rt 
of  Troy,  eternised  by  die  verses  of  Htuner.  Aa  «  real 
historic  event,,  the  chief  that  this  period  offietrsis^'the 
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erection  of  a  kingdom  by  Minos  in  Crete^  three  gene- 
rations before  the  Trojan  war.  This  monarch,  at  once 
Mng,  prophet^  and  lawgiver^  collected  the  various  tribes 
of  Crete  into  one  state^  established  a  marine,  conquered 
the  piratic  Carians,  who  swarmed  in  the  ^gean,  and 
reduced  the  isles  beneath  his  power. 

The  Achsans,  like  the  Pelasgians,  were  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  navigation.  Their  government  was  aris- 
tocrato-monsirchic  :  they  possessed  numerous  slaves, 
acquired  by  war  or  by  purchase,  who  performed  all 
servile  offices.  Their  chief  amusements,  like  those  of 
the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  were  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  at  banqilets  listening  to  the  songs  of  bards, 
who  chanted  the  deeds  of  living  or  departed  heroes. 
Manners,  language,  religion,  were  the  same  in  all  the 
states :  even  between  the  Achsans  and  the  Trojans  no 
difference  is  to  be  perceived  on  these  points.  The  Py- 
thian and  Dodonean  oracles  tended  to  keep  up  union  :  no 
traces  of  castes  appear :  the  princes  and  fathers  of  fami- 
lies were  priests.  The  monarch  was  distinguished  chiefly 
by  his  personal  qualities :  he  had  the  command  in  war, 
a  larger  share  of  the  booty,  precedence,  and  a  portion  of 
land  assigned  him.  The  nobles  were  distinguished  as 
much  by  their  powers  of  mind  and  body  as  by  birth. 
The  people  had  a  voice  in  matters  of  war  and  peace :  no 
law  could  be  made  without  their  approbation.  The  ele- 
ments of  the  future  democracy  were  there. 

The  religion  of  Greece  was  the  worship  of  deities 
presiding  over  the  various  parts  of  nature  and  powers  of 
mind.  Under  the  names  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Apollo, 
Hera,  Pallas,  &c.,  names  mostly  of  unknown  origin, 
these  deities  were  honoured  by  temples,  sacrifices,  pro- 
cessions: oracles  were  believed  to  announce  their  will 
and  the  future.  This  system  of  religion  was  Grecian, 
and  unborrowed.  The  Phoenicians  may  have  intro- 
duced some  new  deities ;  and,  wheii  an  intercourse  was 
opened  with  Egypt,  mysteries  and  new  rites  and  dogmas 
were  imported  from  liat  country. 
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Dorian  Migration. 

The  Achean  race  acknowledged  a  supreme  head  in 
the  king  of  .Mycenee.  After  the  Trojan  war^  the  bonds 
that  united  them  were  loosed.  A  time  of  disturbance  and 
revolution  came :  the  Dorians^  a  brave  and  hardy  race, 
left  their  abodes  in  the  mountains^  and  came  down  on 
Greece.  This  movement  was  followed  by  great  changes : 
himierous  emigrations  took  place :  Grecian  colonies 
covered  the  coasts  of  southern  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Lesser 
Asia.  The  Dorians,  it  is  said,  were  led  by  the  descend* 
ants  of  Hercules  to  make  goodUieir  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Argos,  of  which  their  ancestor  had  been  deprived;  and 
the  Dorian  immigration  is  called  the  Return  of  the 
Heracleides.  But  Hercules  is  a  mythic  personage^ — one 
who,  it  is  probable,  never  had  a  real  existence ;  and  the 
Dorians  were,  doubtless,  moved  by  other  causes.  They 
speedily  overran  the  Peloponnesus :  her  moimtains  de* 
fended  Arcadia :  Achsa  alone  remained  to  the  Atreids  : 
Laconia,  Messenia,  and  Ai^olis  became  the  property  of 
the  Dorians :  iBgina  and  the  neighbouring  islands  fell 
to  them,  and  a  portion  of  them  settled  in  Crete.  That 
branch  of  the  Achsans  named  lonians  retreated  to 
Attica,  and  joined  its  inhabitants,  who  were  of  the  same 
race;  being  pressed  for  room,  a  portion  of  these  migrated 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hermus,  in  Lesser  Asia,  and  the 
adjacent  isles.  Peloponnesians,  named  ^oUans,  had 
previously  settled  on  the  coast  from  Cyzicus  to  the 
Hermus.  No  great  kingdom  existed  at  that  time  in 
Lesser  Asia :  the  coasts  had  been  possessed  by  pirate 
states  of  Leleges  and  Carians.  The  people  of  the  interior 
favoured  the  settlement  of  the  lonians ;  a  race  of  mild 
manners,  less  addicted  to  war  than  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures. The  conquering  Dorians  afterwards  came 
from  Crete,  and  took  from  the  Carians  Cnidus,  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  Rhodes.  Thus  were  formed  the  Gredan 
cities  of  Lesser  Asia,  where  poetry,  philosophy,  arts,  and 
science  bloomed  ere  they  attained  any  height  in  Greece.* 

•  The  common  name  of  the  Oreeks  was  Hellenei,  a  name  poiteriflr  to 
tJie  time  of  HomeE.    It  la  uncertain  when  it  flzstoane  into  ma 
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Sparta, 

The  Dorian  state  of  Laconia  was^  at  this  period, 
the  greatest  state  of  Greece.  Two  kings  were  at  the 
head  of  it ;  under  them  stood  the  Dorian  nohility,  the 
Spartans ;  then  the  Perideci  or  Laconians,  and,  lasdy, 
the  Helots,  or  descendants  of  the  conquered  people, 
a  hody  of  oppressed,  ill-used  serfs.  Disputes  and  un- 
fixed relations  among  these  orders  made  the  want  of  a 
settled  system  of  legislation  apparent.  Lycurgus,  hro- 
fher  to  one  of  the  kings,  and  guardian  of  his  infant  heir, 
saw  this  necessity,  and  resolved  to  remedy  it.  He  went 
to  Crete,  whose  constitution,  originally  established  by 
Minos,  and  renewed  by  the  Dorians,  was  then  in  the 
highest  repute ;  made  himself  acquainted  with  its  insti- 
tutions, and  formed  a  code  of  laws,  such  as  he  deemed 
fitted  for  Sparta.  The  Delphic  oracle,  so  highly  vener- 
ated by  all  of  Dorian  race,  applauded  his  project,  and 
pronounced  him  inspired. 

The  object  of  all  Dorian  legislation  was  the  mainten- 
ance of  a  martial  character  in  the  upper  and  dominant 
classes.  To  crush  and  grind  down  the  ill-fated  serfs, 
and  give  leisure  for  the  practice  of  military  exercises  to 
the  warlike  race  of  the  conquerors,  was  the  aim  of  both 
Cretan  and  Spartan  legislation.  In  Crete  there  were  but 
two  orders,  the  lords  and  the  serfs :  in  Laconia  there 
were  three ;  the  Perioeci  or  Laconians,  whether  Dorians 
of  mingled  marriages,  or  Achsans  who  had  been  left 
some  privileges  by  the  conquerors,  forming  a  link  be- 
tween the  two  former.  Lycurgus  divided  the  lands  of 
Laconia  into  39,000  lots ;  9000  large  ones  for  the  Spar- 
tans, and  30,000  smaller  for  the  Perioeci,  all  to  be  tilled 
for  them  by  the  miserable  serfs.  The  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Spartans  alone.  Both  Spartans  and 
Perioeci  were  alike  engaged  in  unceasing  military  exer- 
cises. By  a  fatal  error  in  legislation,  the  number  of  the 
Spartan  families  was  closed,  and  in  default  of  male  issiic 
daughters  could  inherit  landed  property;  hence  there 
arose  an  inequality  among  the  leading  families,  and  a  per- 
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oidofas  oligardiy^  where  women  had  powerful  influence. 
At  the  time  of  the  Thehan  war,  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  wa8  in  the  hands  of  females. 

The  Spartan  goTemment  consisted  of  the  two  Idngp 
of  the  race  of  Hercules,  and  «  senate  of  twenty-eight  old 
men  (the  Geruna),  chosen  hy  the  people.  The  kings 
were  leaders  in  war,  and  out  of  I<aconia  their  power  was 
unlimited.  The  people  (t.  e.  the  Spartans)  were  assem- 
bled every  full  moon  to  decide  on  measures  proposed 
by  the  senate,  which  they  could  only  accept  or  reject  i 
they  decided  on  all  crimes  against  the  state,  on  the  suc- 
cession of  the  kings,  and  the  election  and  dismissal  of 
magistrates.  If  peace  or  war  was  the  question,  the  Pe- 
riceci  were  called  to  the  council,  as  they  were  to  share 
in  the  danger.  The  Helots  had  no  part  in  legisladoa, 
or  even  in  religious  festivals. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  kings,  a  magis- 
tracy, the  Ephorate,  was  introduced  in  the  time  of  king 
Theopompus.  The  £phori  were  five  men  selected  fr(»a 
the  people  (the  Spartans),  without  regard  to  age.  They 
alone  were  always  in  connection  with  the  people ;  they 
had  the  inspection  of  all  magistrates,  were  present  at 
every  transaction,  always  attended  the  kings,  directed  aU 
foreign  affairs,  accused  kings  and  magistrates  before  the 
people,  where  they  were  themselves  both  judges  and 
accusers.  At  length  they  completely  crushed  all  other 
power,  and  became  the  tyrants  of  the  state. 

The  greatest  rigour  of  manners  was  enjoined  by 
Lycurgus.  He  established  syssitia,  or  public  meals,  at 
which  all  the  male  part  of  the  citizens  ate  together. 
The  most  impjicit  obedience  and  regard  to.  age  was  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  youth ;  the  most  inflexible  en- 
durance of  pain  inculcated ;  most  things,  even  slaves, 
horses,  and  dogs,  were  possessed  in  common.  The  chase 
was  their  fiivourite  enjoyment;  every  species  of  trade 
was  prohibited ;  money  was  huge  masses  of  iron. 

The  natural  result  of  such  an  education  was  a  stern- 
ness of  character,  a  pride  and  haughtiness,  and  love  of 
command.  While  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  continued 
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m  y/igonxry  die  f^vtan  dhsnetMr  wb  iffittingwiAtd  fiir 
liie  sterner  Tiftius  ;  when  it  rdaxed,  profligacy  and  eov- 
ruption  of  every  apeeics  bfoke  in  amongst  them. 

Athens, 

AthiOis  did  not  riae  into  inqBortanee  till  long  tJ^ 
Sparta.  Argos  was  a  large  dty;  and  Corinth,  the  entrefMi^ 
of  trade  between  the  .^gean  and  Ionian  Metm,  was  abound** 
mg  in  wealth  biefore  Athena  became  of  any  eonsoquenoe; 
hut  they  and  the  other  states  of  Pel(^onnesaa  offiar  at  thin 
period  little  to  attract  attention. 

The  tale  of  the  Egyptian  Cecrops  coming  to  Attica  is 
ft  manifest  fable.  Attica  had  numerous  petty  princes, 
eadt  ruling  his  own  village.  A  prince,  named  Theseus, 
is  said  to  have  united  several  of  these  little  states  into 
one^  and  collected  the  people  to  Athens.  But  his  power 
could  not  have  been  great,  as  Mnestheus,  the  second 
from  him,  led  but  forty  ships  to  Troy.  At  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  irruption  into  Peloponnestts,  the  family  of 
Theseus  lost  the  throne;  andMelaathius,  of  Achsean  race, 
itam  Messenia,  coming  to  Athens,  obtained  the  chief  di<- 
rection  of  affairs:  his  son  Codrus  drove  back  the  Dorians, 
and  forced  them  to  be  content  with  Megara,  at  that  time 
united  with  Attica.  The  legend  says,  Codrus  offered 
himself  up  £or  his  coimtry,  and  that  the  royal  dignity  was 
abolished  out  of  honour  to  him.  The  republican  spirit 
had,  however^  from  various  causes,  been  on  the  increase 
at  Athens.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  olympiad  *,  a 
regular  aristocracy  was  established:  the  chief  magistrate 
was  called  Archon,  and  his  office  was  annuaL  A  farther 
change  augmented  the  number  of  archons  to  nine,  three 
with  peculiar  rank  and  titles,  six  as  presidents  of  courts  of 
justice.  This  was  the  foundation  of  a  rigid  aristocracy; 
but  as  the  people  had  all  along  retained  the  right  of  assem- 
bling to  pass  laws,  it  was  in  a  condition,  whenever  it  could 
get  a  leader^  to  assert  its  rights  and  better  its  condition. 

But  the  aristocracy,  being  in  possession  of  the  admir 
nistraUon  of  justice^  and  being  also  invested  with  the  sji- 

•  The  olympiads  were  periods  of  four  yean.    The  first  began  b.  c.  776. 
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cerdotal  dignities^  the  people  had  no  sure  place  of  refoge 
1.  c.  when  aggrieved.  Matters  fell^  therefore^  into  turmoil 
683.  and  confusion.  Draco^  in  the  first  year  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  olympiad^  sought  a  remedy  in  the  revival  of  an 
ancient  species  of  divine  law ;  but  its  general  maxims 
were  too  rigid  and  severe.  It  suited  not  the  spirit  of 
the  tim'es^  and  became  generally  detested.  The  internal 
troubles  still  continued;  and  twelve  years  afterwards^  in  a 
struggle  between  two  aristocratic  parties^  Cylon^  the  head 
of  one  of  them^  attempted^  by  the  aid  of  the  tyrant  or 
ruler  of  Megara^  to  raise  himself  to  similar  power  in 
Athens.  His  project  failed ;  the  nobles^  headed  by  the 
Alcmsonides^  the  chiefs  of  the  rival  faction^  sum- 
moned their  vassals  from  the  country^  and  besieged  Cylon 
and  his  adherents  in  the  citadel.  He  and  his  brother 
escaped ;  but  his  followers  were  dragged  from  the  altars 
and  slain.  This  ofi^ence  brought  down  vengeance  from 
the  gods ;  and  though  the  chief  agents  were  exiled^  de- 
feat and  sickness  visited  the  dty.  A  prophet,  Epimenides 
of  Crete,  was  summoned  to  purify  and  atone  for  the  city. 
He  regulated  the  religious  worship,  and  prepared  the  way  ^ 
for  the  system  of  legislation  projected  by  his  friend  Solon. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  46th  olympiad,  Solon  being 
archon,  the  land-owners  and  citizens,  debtors  and  cre- 
ditors, were  in  open  feud.  Solon  was  called  upon  to  le- 
gislate. His  first  step  was  to  arrange  matters  between 
debtor  and  creditor,  which  he  accomplished  by  altering 
the  standard,  and  lowering  the  rate  of  interest.  He  then 
deprived  the  nobility  of  a  portion  of  their  former  power, 
by  dividing  all  the  people  into  four  classes  regulated  by 
property :  thus,  while  he  introduced  a  democracy,  found- 
ing a  new  aristocracy.  The  nobility,  as  possessors  of  the 
largest  properties,  as  the  sole  members  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  as  possessed  of  the  priesthoods,  and  directors 
of  religious  ceremonies,  still  retained  an  ample  degree  of 
influence.  By  the  establishment  of  the  Council  of  Four 
Hundred  an  annually  rotating  college,  he  at  once  gave  so 
many  families  an  interest  in  the  new  order  of  things,  that 
there  remained  no  chance  of  its  being  totally  subverted. 
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He  finally  made  all  the  people  sweair  not  to  make  any 
alteration  during  the  next  ten  years^  deeming  that  period 
gufSciently  long  for  habitoating  them  to  the  new  con- 
atitution. 

Solon's  laws  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  internal  broils. 
The  nobility^  being  the  owners  of  the  largest  properties^ 
were  in  the  first  classes,  and  the  contests  for  honours  and 
dignities  raged  among  them  as  hotly  as  ever.  The  lowest 
class,  the  Thetes,  who  were  excluded  from  office,  and  were 
not  liable  to  taxes,  or  to  serve  in  heavy  armour,  formed  in 
the  popular  assembly  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty,  and  sat 
in  courts  of  justice.  They  were  a  ready  weapon  for  any 
one  who  knew  how  to  employ  it.  The  old  local  parties  of  tb^ 
Paralians  and  the  Pedisans  also  still  subsisted.  Solon  had 
travelled  to  the  East:  Megacles,  the  chief  of  the  Alcmieo-* 
nides,  who  had  now  returned  to  Athens,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Paralians ;  Lycurgus  was  the  leader  of  the  Pedieans> 
or  country  gentlemen;  Peisistratus,  a  descendant  of  the 
ancient  kings,  sought  the  favour  of  the  lower  dass.  He 
obtained  by  their  means  the  supreme  power:  his  rivals, 
however,  united  and  expelled  him.  Megacles  then  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  restored  him,  but  again 
drove  him  away.  After  eleven  years*  absence,  Peisistratus 
returned  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  govern^  Athens  till 
his  death.  His  sway  was  mild  and  beneficent ;  the  laws 
of  Solon  were  observed,  and  Athens  flourished  imder  him. 
His  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  succeeded  him, 
trod  in  his  steps ;  but  an  act  of  private  revenge  deprived 
the  latter  of  life,  and  conferred  an  unmerited  immorta* 
lity  on  the  assassins,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  Hip- 
pias grew  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  Alcmeeonides  h^ 
devoted,  their  wealth  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of 
Pelphi :  the  priestess,  gained  by  them,  incessantly  com- 
manded the  Spartans  to  restore  liberty  to  Athens.  The 
latter,  glad  of  the  pretext,  obeyed  the  oracle.  Hippias  b.  c. 
abandoned  Attica,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  Asia.  So-  510, 
Ion's  constitution  remained  ;  but  the  heads  of  parties,  to 
obtain  influence,  attached  themselves  to  the  aristocracy  or 
the  people.  Isagoras,  of  ancient  linet^e,  headed  the  for- 
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nid^  sought  to  win  the  people.  When  archon^  four 
jam  after  the  budahment  of  Hippias^  he  ahook  Ae  whole 
Sdlonian  oonstitation^  and  opened  the  way  to  all  the  in* 
ton  erila  of  unbridled  demoeracy^  by  diriding  the  four 
original  tribea  into  ten,  and  altering  in  like  manner  all  the 
inferior  divisions^  and  increasing  the  senate  to  500  mem- 
bers, 50  from  each  of  the  new  tribes.  Prompted  by  Isa^. 
gi»as>  the  Spartans  sent  a  herald  to  demand  the  banish- 
ment of  those  stained  with  the  blood  of  Cylon's  adhe- 
tents.  CMsihenes  was  obliged  to  yield  and  retire.  The 
Sptttans  attempted  to  restore  the  old  aristocracy ;  the 
Athenians  sought  aid  of  Persia ;  Cleomenes,  die  Spartan, 
mairched  an  army  against  Athens ;  but  his  allies  aban- 
doned lnm«  and  his  eoUeague,  Demaratus,  refusing  to 
join  in  his  prqjeet,  the  Spartans  retired,  «nd  the  de^ 
moeMcy  of  Athens  was  ftdly  estabhshed. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OBlnSGB   TO   HBB   SUBVERSION  BT   THE   MA0ED0NIAK6. 

The  Persian  War, 

QmsBOB  and  Persia  now  first  came  into  conflict  Cyrus 
had  Gonqueied  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Lesser  Asia :  the 
loTB  ci  liberty  howeT»  was  not  extinct,  and  the  secret 
advise  of  Histieus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom  Darius  de« 
lained  at  his  court,  threw  the  loiiian  cities  into  revolt. 
They  called  on  Athens,  as  head  of  the  Ionian  race,  to  as^ 
sist  them.  The  aid  was  granted,  and  the  anger  of  theChreat 
King  therehy  incurred.  Darius  meditated  the  oont^uest 
of  Greece  and  the  isUuids ;  he  sent  his  ambassaddAi  to 
damahd  homage :  many  islands,  especially  .Sgina,  de* 
livered  earth  and  wator.  A  krge  army,  onda- Datis  tod 
a.  e.  Art^^hemes,  was  sent  to  subdue  the  refractory.  The 
49a  plain  of  Mamthon  witnessed  the  defeat  of  the  I^ersian 
Tiuals  by  9000  AdMbiMm  and  1000  PlaittanB.    Ba1»l 
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and    Artaphemes  tetumed  to  Ai^  wi A  tbe  Awmttited 
host. 

The  Athenians  resolred  to  punish  ^Ose  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  Persian  king.  Thdr  first  enterprise  against 
Naxos^  under  Miltiades^  fkiled ;  the  genend  was  con- 
demn&a  to  pay  the  costs,  and  being  unable,  was  treated 
according  to  Athenian  law,  like  nny  other  dHsKn.  Aria- 
tides,  Xanthippus,  and  Themistodes,  took  the  place  of 
Miltiades,  and  by  employing  the  proper  methods  of  ma- 
naging a  democracy,  raised  Athens  fh>m  a  petty  town 
to  the  rank  of  a  leading  state.  The  toeatening  war  of 
this  Persians  crowed  ^t  Athens'  only  hope  lay  in  the 
augmentation  of  her  nayy.  Theniistodes  awaked  the 
ancient  grudge  against  jBgfna ;  and  the  produce  of  the 
silTer-mines  of  Laurium,  which  had  been  hitherto  divided 
among  the  citizens,  was  appropriated  to  the  building  of 
a  fleet.  Athens  and  JEgina  were  in  conflict  when  intd- 
ligence  arrived  of  the  immense  preparations  of  Xerxes, 
the  Persian '  king,  for  the  conquest  of  Greece.  All  en- 
mity ceased  ;  a  bond  for  common  defence  was  established 
among  the  Gredah  states.  In  the  spring  of  the  first  ^  ^^ 
year  of  the  75th  olympiad,  Xerxes  led,  as  is  said,  two  480. 
millions  of  Asiatics  over  the  Hellespont  A  fleet  of  1 200 
▼essds  attended  the  march  of  this  huge  multitude.  The 
progress  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  unimpeded  till  he 
reached  the  ever-memorable  pass  of  Thermopyl©,  lead- 
ing from  Thessaly  into  Proper  Greece,  The  narrow 
passage  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea  was  guarded 
by  a  resolute  band  of  Spartans,  Phodans,  Locrians, 
and  others,  imder  the  command  of  Leonidas,  the  Spartan 
king.  Division  after  division  of  the  Persian  army  were 
repulsed  with  immense  loss  in  attempting  to  force  dieir 
way.  At  length,  a  traitor  revealed  another  passage 
through  the  mountains :  Leonidas,  on  hearing  it,  dis- 
missed his  allies,  and;  at  the  head  of  his  Spartans,  at- 
tacked the  Persian  multitudes,  and  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  amidst  the  heaps  of  slain.  Monuments,  song, 
and  story,  have  conspired  to  exalt  this  deed  of  heroes. 
Hqanthne,  the  Persian  fleet  liad  sufl^ed  from  a  storm, 
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and  had  been  roughly  handled  by  the  Greeks  in  an  en- 
gagement off  the  promontory  of  Artemisium.  * 

The  Persian  army  marched  on  to  Attica^  took  and 
burned  Athens.  The  Grecian  fleet  lay  in  the  strail 
between  Salamis  and  the  continent;  the  Persian  im- 
prudently attacked  them  there :  a  total  defeat  was  the 
consequence.  Xerxes,  who  had  from  the  limd  beheld 
the  destruction  of  his  fleets  hasted  back  to  Asia,  leaving 
an  army  of  300,000  under  Mardonius.  The  following 
year  the  Greeks,  to  the  number  of  110,000,  fought  and 
defeated  the  Persians  at  Platsa,  and  but  4^,000  of  the 
latter  returned  to  Asia.  On  the  same  day  (Sept.  22.^ 
the  Grecian  fleet  totally  defeated  that  of  the  Persians  at 
the  promontory  of  Mycale,  in  Ionia. 

Athens  got  a  large  share  of  the  Persian  spoils ;  the 
city  was  rebuilt,  and  the  port  of  Piraeus  fortified.  The  in- 
solence of  Pausanias,  the  Spartan  chief,  having  disgusted 
the  allies,  the  command  was  transferred  to  Athens.  It 
was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Persia ;  each 
of  the  alHes  was  bound  to  supply  a  certain  number  of 
men  and  ships ;  they  compounded  with  the  Athenians 
for  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  money,  instead  of 
furnishing  their  contingent;  the  Athenian  treasurers 
received  each  year  the  contributions  of  the  cities  on  the 
isles  and  coasts  of  the^gean;  and  Athens,  at  the  expense 
of  the  allies,  maintained  a  powerful  army  and  navy. 
The  jealousy  of  the  Spartans  was  excited ;  they  were  on 
the  point  of  declaring  war,  when  an  earthquake  levelled 
Sparta;  the  Helots  and  Messenians  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  the  haughty  Spartans  were  forced  to  call  on  Athens 
for  aid.  But  they  distrusted  their  allies,  and  the  Athe- 
nians joined  the  Argives,  the  hereditary  foes  of  Sparta. 
The  rebellion  of  the  Helots  lasted  ten  years,  and  was 
ended  by  a  composition  with  the  rebels.  Athens  was  how 
in  the  height  of  her  power ;  she  sent  200  ships  to  Egypt 
to  assist  the  natives  against  the  Persians,  took  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  Cyprus,  beat  the  ^ginetes,  and  established 
a  democracy  at  Megara.  The  great  men  of  Athens  at  this 
pedod  were^  Aristides,  Themistodes,  and  Cimon;  all  of 
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.  whom^  like  Miltiadesj  experieneed  popular  ingratilade, 
,  and  were  driven  from  thdr  country. 

The  Peloponnesian  War. 

Pericles  was  now  the  leading  man  at  Athens.  An 
Alcmsonide  by  the  mother's  side,  and  son  of  XanthippuSj 
who  won  the  victory  at  Mycale,  he  sought  power  by 
bringing  in  the  wildest  democracy.  All  barriers -of  the 
constitution  were  thrown  down,  and  power  given  to  the 
lowest  rabble,  by  whom  and  over  whom  he  hoped  to  rule. 
Of  commanding  eloquence,  he  swayed  the  people ;  hand- 
some, rich,  generous,  and  brave,  he  was  master  of  thdr 
^affections.  Magnificent  in  his  taste,  he  adorned  the  dty 
with  stately  buildings  at  the  cost  of  the  allies,  and  all 
the  arts  flourished  beneath  his  patronage. 

Pericles  reduced  Eubcea  and  Samoa ;  he  covered  the 
coasts  and  islands  with  Athenian  colonies ;  he  made  the 
Athenians  masters  of  the  sea,  and  already  those  dreams 
of  distant  conquest,  which  caused  their  overthrow,  began 
to  float  before  the  imagination  of  the  vain-glorious  peoide. 
.He  sought  to  enfeeble  the  Doric  confederacy,  and  an 
opportunity  soon  offered.  Corinth  and  her  colony  Cor- 
cyra  were,  after  Athens,  the  most  considerable  naval 
powers.  United,  they  were  able  to  cope  with  her  ;.  but 
commercial  jealousy  prevented  their  co-operating,  and, 
at  last,  they  went  to  war  with  eadi  other.  Corcyra  ad* 
dressed  herself  to  Athens  for  aid ;  the  Corinthians  cobo^ 
plained  to  Sparta  of  the  breach  of  the  truce  by  the  latter 
power :  other  events  occurred  to  increase  the  odium 
against  Athens,  and,  at  length,  war  was  declared  against 
her  by  the  Doric  confederation,  and  an  army,  under  Ar-  ,.  c, 
chidamus,  one  of  the  Spartan  kbigs,  invaded  Attica.  The  4S1. 
plan  laid  down  by  Pericles  for  carrying  on  the  war  was> 
to  abandon  the  country  to  the  Lacedsemonian  army,  ttid 
then  retaliate  by  descents. on  Peloponnesus,  by  which 
they  would  soon  weary  the  confederates  of  the  war.  Un-^ 
fortunately,  destiny  fought  also  against  Athens :  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war  the  plague  broke  out,  and  swept 
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•WBj'  Bimbsn  ot  citiw  ^  MBongtt  uiem ^  PcriclM  nim- 
■df.  Tbe  war  was  ttill  carried  on  with  Tarkmi  attceeaa. 
The  moat  remarkable  eTent  of  it  in  Greece,  was  the  gal- 
lant defence  of  Platea  againat  the  Pdoponnerians.  The 
greatest  man  that  appeared  among  die  Spartans  waa 
Braaidaa^  who^  to  the  severe  yirtnes  of  a  Spartan,  nnited 
■mtldntM  Mid  gentleness  of  manners.  Among  the  Athen- 
ians^ Nieias  and  Demoithenes  were  the  most  distingniahed 
of  the  noUcs ;  Ckeouy  the  leading  donagogae;  but  Al- 
cihiadesj  of  noble  birth,  immense  wealth,  extreme  beauty^ 
and  eminent  talents,  far  eclipsed  all  the  men  of  his  time. 
fie  was  the  ward  of  Perides  and  the  pupil  of  Socrates ; 
but,  hurried  away  by  his  ambition,  he  waited  not  tiB 
years  had  matured  his  judgment,  engaging  in  politics  he 
took  the  popakr  ade,  and  plunged  his  country  into  the 
fatal  expedition  to  Sidly. 

Nnmeious  Gitdan  colonies  had  settled  in  Sicily,  and 
had  «lseu  to  great  wealth  and  power :  they  were  almost 
all  democrades ;  but  tyrants  occasionally  ruled  them. 
Synouse  was  the  most  distingniahed  df  these  dties. 
Gdon  had  possessed  himsdf  of  the  tyntnny,  and  governed 
with  justice  and  nuldness :  after  his  death,  the  people 
ftll  into  divisions ;  the  smaller  dties,  which  were  op- 
ftrassed,  appHed  to  Adieus  for  hdp.  Aldbiades,  who 
was  then  in  die  pienitude  of  his  fnteence,  warmly  ex- 
honed  the  ptople  to  attend  to  the  call,  and  drew  a 
brilliant  picture  of  the  glorious  prospect  of  universal 
empire  that  now  seemed  destined  for  Athens.  In  an 
evil  hour  the  people,  though  warned  by  Nidas  and  other 
mexi  of  age  and  experience,  yielded  thdr  assent,  and  an 
expedition  against  Syracuse  was  decreed.  The  finest 
fleet  that  ever  left  Adiens  sailed  under  the  cotnmand  of 
Aldbiades,  Nidas,  and  Lamachus,  and  success  a;t  first 
attended  its  operations;  but  the  enemies  of  Aldbiades 
toeused  him  of  prolong  the '  mysteries  ^  he  was  re- 
dilled,  and  fled  to  Spana :  a  Spartan  general,  Gylippus^ 
was  despatdied  to  Syracuse,  and  though  the  Adienians 
wgniented  thdr  army  in  Sieily  to  40,000  men,  and  sent 
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<«t  Demoitb^M^  their  ablest  gm^nl,  U  Wte  defeated^  m.  c. 
«]id  men  and  genenls  tost  life  or  Mberty.  ^^^' 

The  nefws  of  this  nrisiMftime  wm  at  first  not  credited  at 
•Athens :  when  its  Imth  was  confirmed^  the  people  looked 
vroond  and  saw  themseLres  without  horse,  or  heavy  in- 
^mtrf,  or  ships>  with  an  empty  treasury,  their  subjects  in 
MbflHion,  their  allies  fallen  off^  the  enemy  in  ^dr  coun«- 
try,  and  before  their  port ;  yet  they  lost  not  courage,  but 
Tigorously  prepared  for  deifence.  The  Lacedemonians, 
by  the  advice  of  Aldbiades,  instead  of  making  annual 
incursions  into  Attica,  had  taken  and  fortified  Decelia,  a 
^t  h$M  way  betwi^n  Athens  and  Bceotia,  and  from 
^enae  w«et^  iho  country :  still  the  Athenians  held  out 
to  seven  yaaars  s  8nd>  but  for  the  party^-spirit  that  pre^ 
Wled,  winch  drove  i^n  into  esile  Aldbiades,  and  un- 
justly  put  to  death  most  of  thdr  other  good  generals, 
Ih^  n%ht  have  coime  off  victorious  in  the  struggle.  The 
vaiUfy  and  hi^pvrienee  o£  the  Athenian  commanders 
(wamad  in  vmu  by  Aldbiades)  gave  a  deddve  victory  4(i5,\ 
to  the  LwMdtfmo^an  Lysander,  at  the  river  i&gos,  and 
A^ens'  last  hopOj  her  tenewed  fleet.  Was  lost  Lysander 
soon  aj^ieared  in  th«  Piraeus  /  the  peopk  made  a  gal^ 
lant  redstance,  but  hunger  compelled  ^em  to  sue  for 
|>eaee«  The  lliebans  and  Cmnthians  indsted  that  the 
citf  should  be  bumf,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
dav«ry.  The  Lacedaemonians  dedared  they  would  never 
sulmiit  to  the  destraction  of  a  dty  whi(^  had  merited 
so  wdi  of  Greece^  But  to  cramp  her  power  eflSsctually^ 
she  WM  allowed  to  possess  but  twelve  ships ;  the  Long 
£a^>  the  walld  between  the  dty  and  the  Pineus,  were 
btoken  down  ;  and  thfe  govenunent  placed  in  the  hands 
(tf  m  cdigardiy  of  thirty  persons. 

Thu^'dided  the  Pdoponnedan  war,  a^cr  a  eontinu- 
mis^  of  twenty-^seven  years,  and  with  it  the  dominion  o£ 
Ath^tti,  in  the  seventf«flftli  y«ar  after  the  battle  of  Sa- 
ImSf^  Durhig  that  p^od  Athens  had  acquired  another 
mA  toore  lasting  empire,  of  whidi  Lysander  could  not 
dflpd^her^  tAie  had  become  the  mistress  of  Greece  in 
aM  the  arts  asttd^d^yoea  dmi  etnbdlidi  and  ennoble  life. 
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Poetry^  philosophy^  architecture^  icalptore,  attained  dor* 
ing  the  time  of  Adienian  away  an  eminence  never  sur-* 
pused.  The  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  his  disciples, 
the  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  stately  Par- 
.thenon,  and  other  works  of  the  immortal  Phidias,  drew 
thither  all  Greece ;  and  nowhere  were  religious  festivak 
.oebhrated  with  equal  taste  and  splendour.  Commerce 
flourished ;  good  taste  was  diffused  among  all  ranks  of 
society. 

Laeedamonian  Dominion, 

When  Athens  fell,  Sparta  remained  without  a  rival : 
she  commanded  at  sea  as  at  land :  her  Harmosts,  some- 
yriuLt  like  the  English  residents  at  the  courts  of  Indian 
princes,  directed  the  policy  of  the  independent  towns  of 
Greece  and  Asia.  The  pride  and  arrogance  of  Sparta 
lost  her  this  empire.  The  oligardiy  established  and 
protected  at  Athens  by  her  became  odious;  Athe- 
B.  c.  nian  exiles,  headed  by  Thrasybulus,  returned  to  their 
403.  country  in  arms,  and  overthrew  the  thirty  tyrants :  the 
Long  Legs  were  rebuilt.  Conon,  the  Athenian,  was 
admiral  of  the  Persian  fleet;  Persian  gold  was  employed 
to  raise  the  city  to  independence,  and  Athenian  fleets 
again  appeared  at  sea.  Sparta  still  sought  to  establish 
an  oligarchy  in  every  town ;  and  wherever,  as  at  Olyn- 
thus,  popular  liberty  established  itself,  the  Spartan  com- 
manders had  orders  to  extinguish  it. 

During  this  period,  Persia  exercised  considerable 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  The  memorable  re« 
treat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  who,  opposed  by  aU  the  arts 
of  oriental  treachery,  by  all  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and 
the  difSculties  of  an  unknown,  mountainous  country,  had 
forced  their  way  to  the  Euxine,  revealed  the  secret  of  the 
internal  weakness  of  that  vast  empire.  Agesilaus,  king 
of  Sparta,  had  meditated  conquests  in  Asia,  and  had  for 
996.  two  years  carried  on  war  with  success  in  that  country. 
The  Persian  court  saw  its  danger,  and  adopted  the  policy 
of  subsidising  the  different  states  of  Greece,  and  keeping 
up  such  a  balance  of  power  among  them,  as  would  prcr. 
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vent  any  projects  of  invasion  of  Asia.  Hence^  as  in 
modem  times  two  Turkish  pashas  may  have  different 
foreign  policies^  so  of  the  two  satraps  of  Lesser  Asia 
the  one  would  support  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  other 
their  enemies.  By  these  means  the  influence  of  the 
Persian  monarch  was  hecome  so  great  in  Greece^  that  he 
dictated  the  terms  of  a  peace  among  the  contending 
states ;  in  which  he  declares  the  cities  of  Lesser  Asia, 
and  the  islands  of  Clazomens  and  Cyprus,  to  belong  to 
himself,  and  pronounces  the  independence  of  all  odier 
cities,  great  and  small,  with  the  exception  of  Lemnos, 
Imbrus,  and  Scyrus,  which  should  belong  as  of  old  to  ^  c. 
Athens,  and  menaces  with  war  such  as  refuse  to  ac-  387 
oept  it.  This  peace,  called  that  of  Antalcidas,  from 
the  name  of  the  Spartan  who  was  the  chief  agent  in 
bringing  it  to  bear,  was  viewed  with  indignation  by 
every  man  of  noble  mind,  who  compared  it  with  the 
terms  which  Greece,  when  at  unity  with  herself,  had  im- 
pdsed  on  the  Persians,  and  saw  in  it  loss  of  honour  and 
independence  by  the  permission  of  foreign  interference. 

Theban  Dominion, 

Sparta  had  humbled  Athens ;  her  own  turn  was  to 
come  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected.  A 
Spartan  general,  Phoebidas,  had,  in  the  midst  of  peace, 
made  himself,  by  treachery,  master  of  the  citadel  of 
Thebes;  his  government  punished  him,  but  retained 
the  fortress,  and  established  an  oligarchy  in  that  city. 
Sparta  seemed  at  this  period  in  the  height  of  her. 
power.  Her  king,  Agesilaus,  was  victorious  in  Asia,  she 
had  dissolved  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  and  reduced 
Olynthus  to  that  state  of  subjection,  from  which  Athens 
alone  was  exempt,  and  never  less  dreaded  decline,  when 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  some  of  the  democratic 
party  in  Thebes;  the  principal  oligarchs  were  mur- 
der^, the  citadel  besieged,  and  the  garrison  forced  to 
surrender. 

Two  great  men  now  appeared  to  guide  the  Theban : 
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nfkusj  Pdapidas  and  Epaminondas;  liie  Atheniana 
joined  them ;  the  Thebana  recorered  their  suprettiacj 
over  the  other  Bceotian  towna.  The  IiaoedemmiiMa 
were  now  forced  to  recall  Agasilaua  from  his  conqueata  ia 
Asia  to  ^poee  the  Theban  and  Athenian  generala.  The 
power  of  Thebes  continually  increaaingy  the  Atheqians 
grow  jealous,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Great  King^ 
who  directed  the  Greeks  to  make  peace  among  them- 
selves  ma  the  basis  of  that  of  Antalddas.  Athens  and 
Sparta  obeyed  —  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  both'— 
and  ^wrta,  who  had  lost  all  influence  out  <^  Pdoponne- 
sus>  willingly  withdrew  her  hannoets.  Cleomfarotns 
was  marching  his  troops  out  of  Phocis,  when  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  make  the  Thebans  restmre  the  other. 
Boeotian  cities  to  independence.  The  Thebans^  who 
were  dissatisfied  at  the  peace  by  which  they  were  the 
only  losers^  refuaed  compliance ;  the  armies  met  on  the 
B.  c.  plain  of  Leuctra,  and  the  Spartans  were  for  the  first 
S71.  time  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  charm  was  now 
dissolved.  It  was  proved  that  the  Lacedeemonian  lurms 
were  not  invincible. 

Epaminondas  and  Pdopidas  now  invaded  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus at  the  head  of  40^000  men ;  the  Argives, 
Elians^  and  the  democratic  party  in  Arcadia  joined  &e 
Thebans^  who  entered  and  ravaged  the  Lacedaemonian 
territory.  Epaminondas  advanced  into  Messenia^  called 
the  oppressed  inhabitants  to  liberty^  recalled  the  exiles^ 
and  raised  a  town  named  Messene^  in  which  he  placed 
a  Theban  garrison.  Athens  joined  Sparta.  Ambas- 
sadors from  all  the  parties  hastened  to  the  Persian  court. 
Pdopidas  headed  the  Theban  embassy^  peace  was  dic- 
tated on  the  Theban  terms^  and  the  stream  of  gold  that 
previously  flowed  to  Sparta  was  directed  to  Thebes. 
The  Arcadians  had  now  become  powerful  in  Pdo}Mm« 
nesus.  Lycomedes^  one  of  their  leading  men,  sou^it 
to  detach  them  from  the  Thebans :  the  latter,  fearing  to 
lose  their  influence  in  Peloponnesus,  sent  an  army 
thither  under  Epaminondas.  A  second  battle  for  the. 
supremacy  in  Greece  was  fou^t  at  Mantinea  between 
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the  Thebans  sod  lAcedie«B(Oiiiaai^  and  BpaaunoMiM  '9.0. 
died  in  the  arms  of  victory.  362. 

Philip  of  Macedon. 

The  republican  spirit  was  now  oKiinct  in  Gx«ece:  «• 
state  was  in  a  condition  to  take  the  lead ;  no  man  of 
any  eminence  was  to  be  found  except  in  Athena.  The 
republican  virtues  had  fled  from  those  who  had  suak 
to  be  the  pensioners  of  Persia.  A  monarchical  was 
the  only  form  of  supremacy  suited  to  the  present  state  of 
Greece,  and  Providence  had  provided  such  in  a  con- 
stitutional  monarchy —  that  of  Macedon. 

Jason^  the  tyrant  of  Pherc  in  Thessaly^  had  con- 
ceived this  dengn.  The  Thessalians  were  a  strict  aria* 
tocracy^  with  a  numerous  body  of  vassals  called  Peneste^ 
resembling  the  barons  of  the  middle  ages.  Occasionally 
there  rose  a  prince  in  some  town  among  them  who 
gradually  united  several  towns  under  him.  At  this 
period^  Jiison  was  such  in  Pherse,  and  Polydamas  in 
Fharsalus.  Both  were  men  of  virtue^  only  that  of 
Jason  was.  not  proof  against  ambition.  They  imited 
in  the  project  of  turning  the  quarrels  of  Thebes  and 
Sparta  to  the  advantage  of  Thessaly^  and  by  the  in* 
fluence  of  Polydamas,  Jason  was  chosen  Tagus  or 
commander-in-chief  of  Thessaly.  He  took  the  same 
roieui  to  power  afterwards  so  successfully  trodden  by 
Philip ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  three  circumstances : 
his  troops  were  chiefly  mercenaries^  and  therefore  not 
to  be  depended  upon ;  he  was  not  an  hereditary  prince^ 
and  his  nobility  were  jealous  of  him  ;  he  appeared  at  a 
'time  when  the  great  Theban  generals  were  in  the 
height  of  their  glory^  and  when  Athens  had  generals 
far  superior  to  those  she.  opposed  to  Philip.  Fate 
8eemed«  resolved  to  dqprive  Thessaly  of  the  glory  of 
becoming  a  great  power.  Jason  perished  by  the  dag.- 
gers  of  conspirators :  his  brothers  and  his  nephew  Alex- 
ander were  tjrrants,  in  the  modem  sense.     The  last  was 
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murdered  by  his  own  rdations^  and  Theasaly  fesQ  into 
confiuion  and  disorder. 

At  this  period  the  celebrated  Holy  War  broke  out,  and 
greatly  contributed  to  the  farther  demoralization  of 
Greece^  when  all  reverence  for  the  gods  and  every  thing 
•acred  was  lost^  and  the  holy  offerings  collected  far  so 
many  years  in  the  temple  at  Delphi^  were  scattered 
through  Greece^  the  precious  metals  melted  and  oouied^ 
the  crowns  and  other  votive  offerings  profanely  worn  by 
women  and  boys  of  loose  life. 

The  Boeotians  and  Thessalians  formed  the  great  ma- 
jority in  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  They  caused  a 
decree  to  be  passed^  inflicting  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Lace- 
daemonians for  their  ravages  in  Boeotia;  and  when  these 
refused  payment^  they^  from  private  motives^  did  the 
same  to  the  Phocians  for  having  occupied  the  land  that 
once  belonged  to  the  Cirrhseans^  and  had  been  conse- 
crated to  the  god.  Relying  on  the  aid  of  Athens  and 
Sparta^  the  Phocians  refused  obedience^  and  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Philomelus^  one  of  their  chief  men^  seized  on  the 
temple  and  its  treasures.  Greece  at  that  time  abounded 
in  soldiers  of  fortune^  men  who  made  war  a  trade^  who 
served  any  one  who  was  able  to  pay  them.  Masters  of 
the  immense  wealth  of  the  temple^  the  Phocians^  there- 
fore, easily  collected  an  army,  and  they  carried  on  the 
contest  for  a  space  of  ten  years. 

In  this  war  the  Thessalians,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  Phocians,  called  Philip  king  of  Macedon  to  their 
aid.  This  talented  prince,  who  had  been  brought  up  at 
Thebes  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  had,  from  the  day 
he  ascended  the  Macedonian  throne,  aU  his  thoughts 
occupied  on  the  means  of  strengthening  and  extending 
his  hereditary  kingdom.  He  aided  the  Thessalians,  and, 
after  a  variety  of  changes  of  fortune,  the  Phocians  were 
at  length  destroyed.  Philip  made  himself  master  of 
Ol3mthus  and  all  the  cities  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  and  in 
spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  Demosthenes,  who  did  aU  that 
was  in  man  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  energy  while  it 
was  yet  time,  continually  advanced  in  his  plans  of  power 
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aad  aggrandisement,  and  at  length,  on  the  field  of  Chat"  >•  c. 
ronea,  saw  the  independence  of  Greece  prostrate  al  his  ^^^* 
feet. 

Philip  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power :  the  Spar- 
tans had  been  excluded  from  the  Amphictyonic  Council, 
and  the  votes  of  the  Phodans  transferred  to  him:  heJiad 
die  right  of  priority  in  consulting  the  Delphian  orade^ 
and  was  president  of  the  Pythian  games.  He  called  a 
g^eral  assembly  of  the  Greeks  to  Corinth;  and  was 
there  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  Grecian 
farces  in  the  war  now  to  be  imdertaken  against  Persia, 
muder  pretext  of  ayenging  her  former  violations  :  of 
the  Grecian  temples.  The  Macedonian  monarch  thus 
occupied  the  station  for  which  he  was  fitted,  and  which 
the  present  state  of  Greece  required, — that  of  head  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy;  from  which  the  ill-judging  pa- 
triotism of  Demosthenes  so  long  sought  to  exclude  him. 
The  idea  of  reducing  Greece  to  a  province  of  his  king- 
dom he  was  too  wise  to  entertain.  In  the  midst  of  his 
projects  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  he  fell  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin. 


CHAP.  V. 

ALEXANDER  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. 

Akaander, 

AZAXANDER  was  in  his  twentieth  year  when  his  father  337. 
was  slain :  he  had  been  educated  by  Aristode,  and  his 
naturally  great  talents  sedulously  cultured.  DifSculties 
environed  him  on  his  accession:  the  Athenians  and  The- 
bans,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Philip,  were  fly- 
ing to  arms,  when  Alexander  appeared  in  Boeotia  at  the 
head  of  an  army*  They  were  terrified  and  desisted. 
The  Illyrians  and  TribaDi  had  made  inroads  into  Ma- 
cedon :  die  yoimg  prince  marched  i^^ainst  diem,  and  con- 
quered to  the  Danube.  A  report  was  spread  in  Greece 
of  his  death:  Thebes  rose  in  arms:  but  Alexander  sud- 
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.tally  xttumed,  ratered  Bceotia,  and  took  and  UfveBad 
that  city.  All  Greece  waa  now  at  hia  derotion.  fie 
called  cm  the  difierent  states  for  the  contingents  diey  had 

B.  c.  TOted  his  father  for  the  inyasion  of  Asia;  and^  at  the 

334.  head  of  80^000  foot  and  4500  horse^  passed  the  Helles- 
pont. At  the  river  Granicos  the  Persian  anny  opposed 
his  progress:  it  met  a  total  defeat,  and  all  Lesser  Ajia  fell 
to  the  conqueror:  he  restored  the  Grecian  cities  to  inde- 
pendence^ and  pursued  his  march  durough  Cilida.     At 

338.  Issus^  in  the  pass  of  the  mountains  leading  into  Syria, 
he  again  encountered  and  defeated  the  Persian  army.  He 
.832.  continued  his  progress  southwards,  took  Tyre,  after  an 
obstinate  reristance,  and  reduced  all  Egypt  to  subjectloD. 
He  here  founded  the  most  permanent  monument  of  his 
Ume,  the  dty  of  Alexandria, — a  place  that  has  exercised 
such  influence  on  the  politiod  and  moral  relations  of  the 
world  as  ever  to  render  it  memorable,— -marched  widi  a 
select  body  of  men  to  the  oasis  containing  the  temple  of 
Ammon,  and  obtained  from  the  priests  of  the  god  a  dt-* 
vilaration  of  his  dirinity;  acting  in  this,  perhaps,  with 
policy, — perhaf^s,  with  vanity. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  can  only  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  Arabs  or  Mongols  in  rapidity.  Darius 
having  assembled  another  army,  his  rival  hastened  from 
Egypt.  On  the  plain  between  Gaugamela  and  Arbela,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Armenian  and  Koordish  mountains,  he 
encountered  the  host  of  Darius,  composed,  it  is  said,  of  a 
million  of  men,  while  the  Grecian  troops  were,  at  most, 

331.  50,000  men.  The  Persians  were  utterly  routed;  Dariua 
fled  to  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  his  kingdom,  and 
Babylon  and  Susa  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
Persepolis  and  Ecbatana  shared  their  fate.  Meantinw» 
Darius  was  murdered  by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactana. 
According  to  oriental  maxims,  Alexander  was  now  king,^ 
«id  he  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  predecessor: 
he  invaded  Bactria,  put  to  death  Bessus,  who  had  as*- 
sumed  the  diadem,  and  conquered  the  whole  of  those 
northern  provinces  of  the  Persian  anpire.  He  founded 
cities  in  Bactria  and  Sogdiana,  and  thoi  directed  his 
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course  towtrds  India.  From  the  soutfaem  part  of  BalKh 
he  marched  through  Candahar*^  Ghisni^  and  Caubul,  to 
the  Indus.  Though  valiantly  opposed  by  the  natives,  the 
predecessors  of  the  modem  Sedcs,  he  was  victorious,  and 
still  advanced,  till  the  discontent  of  his  troops  obliged 
him  ta  return :  he  proceeded  southwards  along  the  river, 
aent  a  fleet  under  Nearchus  from  the  Indus  to  the  Per« 
sian  Gulf,  and,  with  a  great  loss  of  men  and  beasts,  made 
bis  way  across  the  deserts  into  Persia.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  met  his  death  from  drunkenness,  or  poison,  at  Baby^  ,^  ^^ 
Ion,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age.  324. 

Alexander's  great  object  seems  to  have  been  the  csta* 
biishment  of  one  great  and  permanent  empire,  of  which 
the  different  parts  would  be  united  by  mutual  political  and 
eommef «ial  advantages.  Hence  he  sought  to  do  away  all 
national  prc^diees,  and  make  his  difl^rent  subjects  feel 
themselves  one  people.  To  attain  this  olrject,  he  founded 
those  numerous  Grecian  cities  in  various  parts  of  his  ori-» 
ental  dominions,  and  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer  he 
might  possibly  have,  in  a  great  measure,  accomplished 
what  he  aimed  at.  But  his  early  death  frustrated  all  these 
great  projects,  and  the  ambition  of  his  generals  speedily 
puUed  down  die  fabric  he  was  erecting. 

Division  of  Alexander's  Dominions. 

Alexander  died  without  appointing  a  successor.  The 
queen,  Eoxana,  was  pregnant,  and  he  had  a  half-brother, 
Haxiaed  Philip  Aridsus,  who  was  simple.  When  dying, 
he  had  given  his  ring  to  Perdiccaff.  After  much  warm 
dispute  among  the  generals,  they  came  to  the  resolution 
diat  Alexander  (Roxana's  son)  and  Philip  Aridieus 
diould  be  proclaimed  kings ;  that  Perdiccas  should  be 
guardian,  and  that  each  general  should  take  the  charge  of 
a  ][»ovince.  The  partition  of  offices  and  provinces  was 
^i|s  made;— Perdiccas  had  no  province,  but  was  com- 

*  The  city  of  Candabar  if  udd  to  hare  been  founded  by  Alexander.    Ita 
name  seems  evidently  derived  ftom  his.    He  is  called  in  the  East  Iscander, 
imd,  rejecting  the  first  syllahle.  Gander  and  Candakar  are  not  unlike. 
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mander-in-chief  of  the  army :  Antipater  and  Cratenia 
had  diarge  of  the  European  dominions;  Seleucus,  of 
Babylon;  Ptolemy^  of  Egypt^  Libya^  and  part  of  Arabia; 
Leonatua^  of  Mysia ;  Antigonus^  of  Phrygia^  Lyda^  and 
Pamphylia ;  Lysimachus,  of  Macedonian  Thrace ;  Lao- 
medon  had  Syria ;  Python^  Media ;  Menander^  Lydia ; 
&c.  &c.  To  the  valiant  Eumenea  was  assigned  Cappa- 
docia^  whose  inhabitants  were  yet  to  be  subdued. 

The  kings  were  only  such  in  name^  and  these.  Grecian 
satraps  saw  and  grasped  at  the  opportunity  of  making 
themselves  independent  princes.  A  period  of  unceasing 
tumult^  war^  and  murder^  formed  the  first  sixteen  years 
that  succeeded  the  death  of  Alexander.  Perdiccas  first 
conceived  the  plan  of  gaining  the  empire  by  destroyiiig 
the  governors^  one  after  another.  This  pLm  was  ftxaSi- 
tatcd  by  their  mutual  animosities^  or  their  contests  with 
those  over  whom  they  ruled.  Ptolemy^  the  m^  .power- 
ful of  the  governors^  was  singled  out  as  the  first  oligect  of 

B.  c.   attack.    Perdiccas  led  an  army  into  Egypt^  but  was  mur- 

321*  dered  by  his  own  mutinous  troops. 

Craterus  fell  in  a  battle  against  Eumenes^  and  Anti-^ 
pater  remained  sole  regent  of  Macedon.    He  died  shortly 

SI 9.  after^  having  appointed  Polysperchon  to  succeed  him.  Po- 
lysperchon  joined  the  party  of  Olympias^  the  mother  of 
Alexander.  Aridsus  and  his  wife  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  friends  of  Antipater  persecuted.  The  nobles 
dung  to  his  son  Cassander^  and  Olympias  expiated  her 

SI 5.  crimes  by  a  violent  death. 

Antigonus  took  and  put  to  death  Eumenes^  who  main-, 
tained  the  rights  of  Alexander's  family.  He  now  ruled 
over  all  Lesser  Asia^  wrested  Syria  and  Phoenicia  from. 
Ptolemy^  and  drove  Seleucus  from  Babylon.  His  valiant 
son  Demetrius  passed  over  to  Greece,  and  restored  the. 
dties  to  freedom;  then  collected  a  fleet,  and  defeated  that 

S07.  of  Ptolemy  oflf  Cyprus.  His  father  now  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  the  other  go->, 
vemors.  The  family  of  Alexander  was  now  extinct, 
Roxana  and  her  son  having  been  put  to  death  by  Cassan- 
der.    But  Antigonus's  rdgn  was  of  short  duration :  hia^ 
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ambition  was  too  inordinate;  and  a  league  was  fonned 
against  him  by  Ptolemy^  Seleucus^  Lysiniachus^  and  Cas- 
■ander.     Andgonus  fell^   in  his  80th   year^  in  battle  ■-  ^ 
against  his  rivals,  on  the  field  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia^  and  ^'' 
the  victors  shared  his  dominions  among  them. 

The  dominions  of  Alexander  were  now  divided  into 
four  great  kingdoms.  Macedon,  with  a  part  of  Greece  ; 
Thrace;  Syria^  with  all  Upper  Asia;  Egypt^  with  Cyrenc 
and  Cyprus. 

Macedon, 

Cassander,  when  he  had  destroyed  the  family  of  Alex- 
ander,  took  the  title  o£  king.  His  vicious  and  feeble  sons 
lost  their  lives  and  the  throne,  which  was  seized  on  by 
Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus :  he  was  expelled  by  Pyr-  287. 
ihus,  the  £pirote;  and  Pyrrhus,  by  Lysimachus,  king  of 
Thrace.  During  sixteen  years,  twelve  kings  of  different 
houses  governed  the  paternal  dominions  of  Alexander.  In 
the  time  of  these  kings,  an  army  of  Kelts  devastated  M a« 
cedon,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and  advanced  to  pillage 
the  temple  of  Delphi.  The  Greeks  rolled  down  rocks 
from  the  heights;  thunder  roared  through  the  mountains; 
-—the  terrified  barbarians  fied,  and  the  god  got  the  renown 
of  defending  his  temple. 

Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius,  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  humanity,  raised  Macedon  out  of  the  ruin 
into  which  it  had  been  plimged ;  and,  during  a  reign  of 
forty  years,  he  was  the  protector  of  Greece.  His  son, 
Demetrius  II.,  who  succeeded  him,  emulated  his  virtues.  243. 
t>emetrius  dying,  left  an  infant  son,  Philip,  whose  unde 
and  guardian,  Antigonus,  sumamed  Doson,  married  the 
widow  of  the  late  king,  and  usurped  the  kingdom,  which 
he  governed  with  ability  for  eleven  years,  and  then  left  to 
the  lawful  heir,  Philip.  This  prince  mixed  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  was  recognised  as  sovereign  lord  of  198. 
that  country.  War  took  place,  in  consequence,  between 
Mm  and  the  Romans,  and  Philip  was  defeated,  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  Greece,  reduce  his  ship- 
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143.  renewed  the  war  with  Rome>  but  was  taken^  and  died  in 

prison;  and  Maoedon  was  shortly  afterwards  reduced  to 

a  Roman  province. 

The  Macedonian  kingdom  extended  from  the  Propoiw 

tis^  through  Thrace,  to  Sie  mountains  of  iBtoliSy  lying  at 

the  north  of  the  country  of  Greece. 

Greece. 

We  have  seen  all  Greece  submit  to  Philip  and  Alex« 
ander.  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  some  unayaiiing 
efforts  had  been  made,  especially  by  Athens,  to  re-esta- 
Uish  the  ancient  freedom ;  but  they  were  always  obliged 
to  bow  their  necks,  once  more,  to  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
There  was  no  union  among  diem  ;  they  pursued  their 
old  feuds  and  petty  contests,  instead  of  combining  idt 
a  common  object;  and  their  country  was  continually 
ravaged  by  the  armies  of  the  contending  generals  of 
Alexander. 

.  Sparta,  which  had  sulkily  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
conquest  of  the  East,  and  had  waged  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  Antipater,  had  long  since  seen  the  decline  of  her 
Lycurgean  constitution.  In  vain  the  patriotic  Agis  sou^t 
to  bring  his  country  back  to  her  former  state ;  his  life 
atoned  for  his  opposition  to  the  tyrannic  oligarchs.  Sparta 
became  the  dominion  of  the  most  odious  of  tyrants  ;  she 
Joined  the  Eomans  against  Macedon,  and  then  changed 
sides,  and  she  ended  by  becoming,  like  the  other  Grecian 
states,  a  part  of  the  Roman  dominions. 

The  cities  of  Achsa  renewed  among  themselves  an  old 
confederacy,  named  the  Achsean  league,  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  Aratus,  laboured  with  vigour  for  the 
freedom  of  Greece  against  Macedon :  gradually,  other 
states,  and,  amongst  them,  Athens,  joined  the  league. 
The  JB^tolian  towns  formed  a  similar  union ;  but  thei7 
enmity  with  the  Achfleans  Mid  Sparta  prevented  their 
arriving  to  any  importance.  Civil  discord,  the  per- 
^tual  bane  of  Greece,  gave  the  Romans  the  wished^for 
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opportunity  of  intermeddling  in  its  affairs.  Corinth  was 
taken  and  destroyed ;  and  Greece  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  under  the  name  of  Acheea.  The  last  of  the 
heroes  of  Greece  was  Philopoemen,  the  Arcadian  general  ■.  c. 
of  the  Achaean  league^  justly  styled  the  last  of  the  Greeks.  J  83. 
Two  thousand  years  have  rolled  away  since  the  death  of 
l^iilopoemen,  without  Greece,  till  of  late,  producing  a 
warrior  for  independence.  May  she  derive  wisdom  from 
the  past,  and  avoid  tiiie  errors  hy  which  she  lost  her  free- 
dom ! 

Thrace, 

Lysimachus  made  himself  king  of  Thrace ;  he  con-  322. 
quered  Macedon,  and  was  also  master  of  a  part  of  the 
oountries  ahout  ihe  Euxine.  Hia  rdgn  was  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Thrace;  but  it  was  of  short  duration. 
Lysimachus  fell  in  battle  against  Seleucus :  the  Gauls 
ravaged  the  land,  which  sometimes  obeyed  Syrian,  soma^ 
times  Egyptian,  princes.  The  native  chiefs  recovered 
their  power.  King  Cotys,  one  of  these  princes,  formed  on 
aUiance  with  the  Romans :  king  Sasale^  £^ve  up  Thrace  43. 
to  thiem. 

At  this  period,  some  independent  states  arose  in  Lesser 
Asta»  which  we  shall  notice  in  this  place. 

BUhynia. 

This  country,  stretching  along  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Propontis  and  the  Hellespont,  was,  at  one  time,  tributary 
to  die  Lydians,  and  then  to  the  Persians.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander,  a  native  chief,  named  Has,  expelled 
Calanthus,  the  Macedonian  governor.  Internal  troubles 
continually  agitated  this  state.  Nicomedes  I.,  to  keep 
his  throne,  allied  himself  with  the  Gauls,  to  whom  he 
assigned  a  district,  called,  from  them,  Galatia.  Pnuias 
i&  known  by  Annibal's  having  sought  in  vain  a  refuge  at 
his  court.  Nicomedes  II.  was  expelled  by  Mithridates^ 
and  restored  by  the  Romans ;  to  whom  Nicomedes  IV*, 
having  no  children,  made  over  his  dominions.  75. 
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Pergdmiu. 

The  ancient  Mysia  yanished  in  theLydian  and  Persian 
empires.   While  Lydmachus,  king  of  Thrace,  ruled  this 
part  of  Asia,  his  lieutenant,  a  eunuch  named  Phileterus, 
a.  c.  made  himself  independent,  and  estahlished  a  kingdom, 
S8S.  called  Pergamus,  from  its  capitaL     He  was  succeeded 
hy  his  nephew,  Eumenes,  who  extended  his  dominions 
considerahly.    Attains  II.  was  the  first  who  took  the  title 
of  king.     The  most  celehrated  of  these  kings  was  Eu- 
menes II.,  in  whose  reign  the  pergament,  or  parchment 
was  invented.     His  dominions  emhraoed  the  Thradan 
Chersonese,  and  Asia  this  side  of  Taurus,  consequently, 
Mysia,  Lydia,  the  two  Phrygias,  and  Lycaonia.     His 
1S3.  son.  Attains  III.,  having  no  heirs,  left  his  kingdcnn  to 
the  Romans. 

Pontus, 

This  country,  named  from  the  Pontus  Euxintus,  on 
which  it  lay,  formed  a  part  of  northern  Lesser  Asia,  east 
of  Bithynia.  It  was  included  in  the  Persian  dominions, 
and  was  given  as  a  hereditary  fief  hy  Darius  I.  to  his  son 
Artahazes.     Aiiobarzanes,  one  of  his  successors,  having 

365.  obtained  also  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Ionia,  became  so  power- 
ful, that  he  cast  off  the  Persian  yoke.  Mithridates  II.  vo- 
luntarily surrendered  his  kingdom  to  Alexander.  When, 
after  that  monarch's  death,  Antipater  attempted  to  seize 
this  state,  the  Pontic  prince  resisted,  and  maintained  his 
independence.     Succeeding  princes  enlarged  their  do- 

124.  minions.  Mithridates  VII.,  the  greatest  of  them,  w&s 
talented  aiid  ambitious :  yet,  though  desirous  of  conquest, 
he  sought  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Romans,  at  that 
time  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Lesser  Asia.  He  therefore 
turned  his  arms  eastwards,  and  conquered  the  tribes 
round  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  But 
two  such  powerful  neighbours  could  not  continue  long 
without  a  rupture;  war  broke  out  between  them  on 
account  of  Pamphylia  and  Cappadoda,  and  during  a 
space  of  thirty  years  the  gallant  and  indefatigable  king  of 
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Pontus  Bustained  a  war  against  the  amis  of  Rome>  oon^ 
ducted  by  SuUa^  Lucullus^  and  Pompeius.  Poison^  ad-  ^  ^ 
ministered  by  his  own  hand^  terminated  his  eventful  64. 
life.  His  grandson  Darius  reigned  over  Pontus ;  but  its 
glory  and  its  power  were  gone^  and  it  was  finally^  by 
the  emperor  Nero;  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. 

Armenia, 
This  mountainous  but  fruitfixl  country  appears  not 
till  late  in  the  history  of  Asia.  It  was  divided'^into 
Great  and  Little  Armenia^  and  had  obeyed  successivdy 
the  Assyrian^  Persian^  and  Syrian  empires.  In  the  rdgn 
of  Antiochus  III.,  Artaxias^  the  governor  of  Great,  190. 
and  Zariades  of  Little  Armenia,  made  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Tigranes,  a  descendimt  of  the  former,  united 
the  two  Armenias,  and  was  superior  lord  of  Syria  and 
Cappadoda.  His  father-in-law,  Mithridates  VII.,  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  and  he  lost 
Little  Armenia  and  Syria.  Tigranes  II.  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  the  Roman  emperor  Tiberius.  Little 
Armenia  had  been  given  after  the  fall  of  Mithridates  to 
Dejotarus,  a  Galatian,  and  then  to  other  foreignenk 
After  this  period  it  vanishes  out  of  history,  and  Great 
Armenia  becomes  the  apple  of  discord  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Parthians.  After  many  conflicts  between  the 
contending  parties,  it  had  again  kings  of  its  own  in  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  finally  absorbed 
in  the  Persian  empire  of  the  Sassanides. 

Syria. 
Seleucns,  named  Nicator,  was,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, governor  of  Babylon.  He  extended  his  power 
eastwards  into  India,  and,  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  he 
became  master  of  Syria,  and  possessor  of  all  or  nearly 
aU  the  countries  that  had  composed  the  Persian  empire. 
Seleucus  was  an  active,  prudent  prince,  an  encourager 
of  trade,  and  a  founder  of  cities.  With  him  the  Syrian 
empire  rose ;  after  his  death  it  gradually  declined.     His 
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■on  Antiochiis  obtaiiied  the  name  of  Soter^  the  Baver^ 
from  haYing  delivered  Lesser  Asia  from  theGauU ;  but  he 
waa  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Bithyni* 
and  Pergamus.    Antiodnu  11.^  named^  by  his  flatterers^ 

B.  c.  Theoa,  the  God,  was  weak  and  effeminate.     The  Par^ 

S^S-  thians  cast  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  and  their  eiample  waa 
followed  by  the  Bactrians.  Seleucus  II.,  seeking  to 
regain  the  lost  supremacy,  died  a  prisoner  in  Parthia. 
Antiochns  the  Great  fought  in  vain  against  the  Parthians 
and  Bactrians :  he  reduced  the  rebel  governors  of  Media 
and  Persia ;  but  his  defeat  by  the  Egyptians  at  Raphia 
lost  him  Palestine  and  Coelosyria.  Engaging  in  war  with 
the  Romans,  he  invaded  Greece,  but  was  repelled  ;  and 

190.  the  battle  of  Magnesia  checked  his  career  of  ambition. 
The  terms  on  which  the  haughty  senate  dictated  peace 
were,  the  surrender  of  all  the  countries  on  this  side 
Taurus,  payment  of  15,000  talents  to  the  Romans,  and 
400  to  Eumenes  of  Pergamus ;  the  delivery  of  Annibal, 
and  the  sending  of  his  son  as  a  hostage  to  Rome. 

The  Syrian  power  was  now  at  an  end.  Roman  influence 
was  paramount :  all  efibrts  to  shake  it  off  were  futile. 
Murder  and  treason  disputed  for  the  throne :  neighbours 
and  subjects  took  advantage  of  its  weakness.  Parthia 
rapidly  extended  its  conquests.  Judea  and  the  Arme- 
nias  asserted  their  independence.  The  empire  was 
finally  contracted  to  Proper  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Ti- 
granes  of  Armenia  seized  on  Syria ;  and  the  Romans 

64.  gave  the  empire  of  the  Seleuddes  its  coup  de  grace,  by 
declaring  Syria  a  Roman  province. 

Judea, 

Only  a  small  portion  of  Israel  took  advanti^  of 
Cyrus's  permission  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
lliose  that  did  return  were  chiefly  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  ;  and  hence  the  nation  is  in  future  called  Jews. 
They  were  feeble,  and  they  continued  in  humble  obe- 
dience to  the  Persian  monarchy.     On  its  destruction. 
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tiiey  obeyed  Alexander  and  his  8ucoei80]ii>  flnt  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  then  of  Syria. 

„  Their  rulers  had  hitherto  respected  their  religion. 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  attempted  to  force  them  to  adopt 
Grecian  rites.  The  Maccabees,  a  race  of  heroes,  like  the 
jttdgeft  of  M,  arose.  Mattadiias  assembled  bands  in 
the  mountains^  and  thence  fell  on  tlie  Syrians.  His 
valiant  son,  Judas  Maccabeus,  continued  the  warfare, 
defeated  several  Syrian  armies,  and  entered  Jerusalem' 
in  triumph.  He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
The  brodiers  of  Judas,  Jonathan,  Simon,  John  Hyrcanus, 
followed  up  his  successes  so  ably  after  his  death,  that  the 
Sjrrians  were  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Judea. 

Uniting  in  his  own  person  the  dignities  of  high-priest 
and  prince,  John  Hyrcanus  extended  his  dominion  over 
Galilee,  the  country  beyond  Jordan,  Idumea,  &c. ;  and 
the  Jewish  state  became  under  him  of  greater  extent 
than  it  had  been  since  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon.  ^  ^ 
HIb  son  Aristobulus  took  the  title  of  king.  10?! 

The  Jewish  power  was  not  of  long  continuance. 
Factions  and  feuds  broke  out:  the  throne  was  often- 
Jisputed.  The  Romans  interposed  to  settle  the  succest- 
sion.  Pompeius  led  an  Aristobulus  and  his  sons  to 
Rome,  and  gave  the  throne  and  priesthood  to  his  brother  62. 
Hyrcanus,  placing  a  Roman  govemor  by  his  side.  The 
troubles,  however,  still  continued ;  and  the  Romans  at  39^ 
last  set  the  Idumean  Antipater  over  Judea,  whose  son 
Herod  became  king,  a  prince  well  known  for  his  cruelty. 

On  the  death  of  Herod,  the  Romans  divided  his  king- 
dom among  his  three  sons.     The  whole  was  reunited  x.  n. 
under  his  grandson  Agrippa,  and  after  his  death  reduced   44. 
to  a  Roman  province. 

Parthia. 

Parthia  is  the  country  lying  between  Media  and  Aria, 
south  of  Hyrcania.  Its  iidiabitants  had  obeyed  the  Per- 
sian and  Syrian  monarchs :  the  tyranny  of  a  governor  of 
the  latter  drove  them  into  rebellion.     Anaces,  a  man  of 
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humble  birtfa,  bat  military  talent^  placed  himself  at  their 
head^  and  adueyed  their  independence.  The  succeeding 
Arsaddes,  as  the  longs  were  named^  enlarged  their  do« 
minionsy  which  gradually  extended  from  India  to  the 
Euphrates^  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Arabian  sea.  IVfaen 
the  Romans  became  masters  of  Lesser  Asia^  proximity 
produced  enmity,  and  the  Parthians  were  the  only  peopde 
who  resisted  Rome  with  success.  Crassus,  who  led  the 
first  Roman  array  over  the  Euphrates,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  In  the  cItU  wars  of  the  Romans  they  also  took  a 
share,  siding  with  Pompeius  against  Caesar ;  and  widi 
the  latter's  murderers  against  Octevianus  and  Antonius. 
Ventidius,  the  general  of  the  latter,  gave  them  a  decisiTe 
overthrow. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Parthians  offers  only, 
externally,  continued  wars  with  various  success  against 
the  Romans;  internally,  the  usual  series  of  murder, 
usurpation,  and  cruelty,  whidi  characterises  the  mon- 
archies of  Asia.  The  twenty-ninth  of  the  Arsaddes 
was  driven  from  his  throne  by  Artaxerxes,  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  line  of  Persia ;  and  a  new  djmasty,  that 
of  the  Sassanides,  so  named  from  Sassan,  the  founder's 
£sther,  was  established. 

JEgypL 

Egypt  was  the  most  fortunate  of  the  provinces  in  the 
character  of  its  governor.  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagus,  was 
a  man  of  prudence  and  moderation:  his  first  object  was 
to  form  there  a  Grecian  state  without  oppressing  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants!  Peace  was  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
his  judicious  plans,  and  he  never,  but  when  constrained, 
took  part  in  Uie  quarrels  of  the  other  governors.  After 
the  battle  of  Ipsus,  to  the  gaining  of  which  he  had 
mainly  contributed,  he  also  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
He  then  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  benefiting  of  his 
kingdom ;  he  beautified  Alexandria,  built  the  Pharus 
light-house,  encouraged  every  kind  of  trade,  collected  a 
library,  and  invited  learned  men  from  all  parte  to  Alex- 
andria.    His  empire  induded  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrene, 
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pan  of  Arabia^  Palestine^  and  Coelosyria ;  and  flourished 
each  day  more  and  more^  in  consequence  of  his  wise  regu- 
lations and  just  govemment.  Ptolemy  11.^  named  Phila- 
d^phus^  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father^  and  equalled 
or  excelled  him  in  his  patronage  of  learning.  He  much 
extended  and  facilitated  the  trade  to  India^  by  repair- 
ing the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea ;  and^  still 
more^  by  forming  the  harbour  of  Berenice  on  that  sea. 
Ptolemy  III.^  fivergetes^  imitated  his  father  and  grand-  b.  c. 
father^  and  closed  the  series  of  the  virtuous  Ptolemies.      221. 

After  the  death  of  Evergetes,  there  reigned  in  Egypt 
t^i  degenerate  descendants  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.  Discord 
agitated  this  royal  house^  like  others;  murders  were 
perpetrated  for  empire.  The  constant  interference  of  the 
Romans  alone  preserved  it  from  dissolution.  With  their 
consent^  and  by  the  will  of  his  father^  the  last  Ptolemy 
espoused  his  sister  Cleopatra^  and  shared  his  empire  with 
her.  Driven  from  Egypt^  she  sought  the  protection  of 
Cfesar^  who  re-established  her  as  sole  ruler.  After  his 
deaths  she  united  herself  to  Antonius ;  and^  .on  his  deaths 
poisoned  herself^  rather  than  grace  the  triumph  of  Oc-  so. 
tavianus.  Egypt  was  then  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province. 

The  kingdoms  of  Europe  and  Ada^  whose  destinies  we 
have  traced  in  the  preceding  pages^  fdl^  as  we  have  seen, 
almost  all  into  the  spreading  empire  of  Rome ;  a  state 
which,  as  will  soon  appear,  grew  up  from  the  smallest 
origin,  and,  gathering  strength  from  every  storm  that 
assailed  her,  at  length  embraced  nearly  the  whole  civil- 
ised world  beneath  her  shade.  To  her  we  now  hasten, 
previously  sketching  the  early  history  of  her  first  trans- 
marine rival, 

Carthage. 

At  an  eariy  period  of  history  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  said 
to  have  been  conducted  by  Dido,  sister  to  the  king  of 
Tyre,  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa  the  dty  of  Carthage. 
Possessed  of  the  commercial  enterprise  and  dexterity  of 
their  countrymen,  they  rapidly  extended  their  trade  and 
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tlidr  dominioiiB.  Numerous  dtiei  on  the  ootst  of  Afrietk 
.  wore  founded  by  them :  they  trafficked  with  the  interior : 
diflir  ships  sailed  to  the  soudi  beyond  the  Canary  isles; 
northwards  they  Tisited  the  shores  of  Ganl  and  Britain, 
and,  perhaps,  those  of  the  Bsltic:  ihey  wrought  the 
silyer  mines  of  Spain:  their  colonies  oecu^ed  the  isles  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  political  constitution  of  Carthi^  dbdmed  the  ad- 
miration of  Aristotle.  Two  magistrates,  named  Suffetes, 
or  judges  *,  chosen  annually  from  the  most  distinguishsd 
families,  were  at  the  head  of  the  government :  under 
them  were  fiye  persons  who  managed  the  chief  aflSurS. 
All  these  magistrates  were  unpaid.  The  senate  was  com- 
posed of  100  members :  if  they  and  the  five  agreed  on 
any  matter,  it  was  put  into  execution ;  if  they  disagreed, 
it  waa  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people :  the 
decision  of  the  last  was  conclusive.  Morals  were  more 
attended  to  in  Carthage  than  in  most  Grecian  cities,  and 
there  was  a  magistrate  there  corresponding  with  the 
Roman  censor.  The  popular  power  was  not  so  danger* 
oua  in  Carthage  as  in  Greece,  the  people  being  of  a  grave 
and  solemn  character,  and  not  to  be  led  astray  by  the 
arts  of  demagogues.  Their  manners  were  rugged,  their 
religion  dark  and  cruel. 

a.  c.       Six  wars  were  waged  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 

413.  The  first  was  caused  by  the  i>eople  of  Egesta  cslling  on 
them  for  aid  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  In  this 
war  fortune  favoured  the  Punic  arms.  A  second  and  » 
third  war  ensued  between  them  and  the  prince  of  Syra^ 
cnse,  still  to  the  advantage  of  Carthage.  During  a  fourth 
Dionysius  died,  and  his  son  made  peace.  The  Carthage 
inian  arms  were,  for  the  fifth  time,  directed  against  Syra« 
cuse,  in  support  of  Icetas,  tyrant  of  Leontium.  Timoleon, 
the  Corinthian,  commanded  the  Syracusan  troops,  and 
forced  Carthage  to  restore  the  Gredsn  towns  to  freedom, 
to  recognise  the  river  Hslycus  as  their  bonndaij,  and  to 
engage  not  to  meddle  yriiik  the  affiiirs  of  Sicily.     Aga« 

'  •  Sh4fgUm  U  the  Hebrew.naiiie  of  tbe  Judges  of  JiraeL 
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ihodes  was  the  occasion  of  the  Carthaginians  again  en- 
gaging in  hostilities  with  Syracuse ;  and  the  ktter  was  to 
hard  pressed  as  to  he  forced  to  call  on  Pyrrhus^  king  of 
Epirus^  for  assistance.  Carthage  was  successfid  againat 
Pyrrhus ;  hut  this  war  involved  her  in  hostilities  with 
HomCj,  and  therehy  caused  her  ruin. 


CHAP.  VI. 

HOME   TILL   THE   PTJNIO   WARS, 

Home  under  Kingi. 

While  empire  after  empire  was  flourishing  and  fidlxng 
in  Ada,  while  the  various  states  of  Greece  were  contend- 
ing with  each  other^  or  occupied  hy  internal  changes, 
there  was  growing  up^  fcom  the  smallest  heginnings^  m 
nation  destined  to  he  the  future  mistress  of  all  these  states 
and  empires. 

Italy,,  the  peninsula  westward  of  Greece,  was  originally 
inhahited  hy  tribes  of  an  unknown  race.  The  Pelas- 
gians,  that  extensive  people  who  settled  in  Greece,  also 
established  themselves  in  Italy.  They  inhahited  the 
plains  and  the  coasts,  and  were  peaceful  and  agricultural; 
the  mountain  tribes  gradually  encroached  upon  them  and 
conquered  them.  On  the  hanks  of  the  river  Tiber,  a 
portion  of  this  people,  named  Siculans,  was  established : 
a  tribe  of  the  mountains,  named  Aborigines  by  the  his* 
torians,  invaded  their  country,  expelled  a  part,  and 
conquered  and  settled  themselves  among  the  remainder; 
and  the  united  people  were  called  Latins.  A  portion  of 
them  lived  in  villages,  on  some  hills  adjacent  to  the  Tiber. 
Another  mountain-race,  called  the  Sabines,  afterwards 
advanced  towards  the  sea,  and  wrested  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  a  part  of  thdr  terri-  ^  ^^ 
tory.  These  nations  finally  coalesced,  and  formed  one  758.' 
people;  their  joint  city  was  named  Rome,  possibly 
ita  old  Pelasgian  appellation,  and  it  was  governed  by 
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IdngB^  choien  alternately  by  one  of  the  oomlnned  nations 
out  of  the  other. 

Such  is  the  most  probable  account  of  the  origin  of 
Rome  which  the  researches  of  modem  times  have  been 
able  to  give.*  A  diffierent  and  more  romantic  tale  appears 
in  the  ancient  historians ;  for  the  early  history  of  Rome 
was  not  written  till  she  had  become  a  great  and  powerful 
state^  and  then  enquirers  could  meet  no  narratiyes  of 
the  days  long  past^  save  what  was  contained  in  popular 
tradition  and  popular  poetry^  which  recorded  marvels  of 
Rome's  descent  from  wide-famed  Troy^  the  landing  of 
iEneas  in  Latium^  the  love  of  the  god  Mars  for  the  vestal 
Rhea^herbearing  twins  by  the  god^  their  exposure  in  the 
Tiber^  their  being  saved  and  suckled  by  a  wolf,  and  fed  by 
a  woodpecker  till  found  by  the  sheph^  Faustulus,  their 
finally  restoring  th^eir  grandfather  to  the  throne  of  Alba 
Longa,  the  city  founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  jSheas; 
and  then  collecting  their  fellow-shepherds  and  an*  indis- 
criminate rabble,  and  founding  a  town  named  Rome, 
from  Romulus,  the  elder  of  the  twins,  on  the  hills  where 
they  had  been  miraculously  saved  and  educated. 

The  religion  of  Rome  having,  probably,  had  a  similar 
origin  with  that  of  Greece,  strongly  resembled  it ;  and 
the  Grecian  system  was,  in  a  great  measure,  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  Romans.  Religion  was,  however,  in 
Rome,  at  all  times,  much  more  an  afikir  of  state  than  in 
Greece. 

The•^first  constitution  of  Rome,  whatever  her  origin, 
was  monarchical.  Romulus  the  warrior,  and  Numa  the 
legislator,  who  appear  in  history  as  her  two  first  kings, 
it  is  possible,  never  existed.  The  first  undoubted  his- 
toric fact  of  this  early  period,  is  the  migration  of  the 
Albans  to  Rome  when  their  city  was  destroyed,  the 
Roman  writers  say,  by  Tullus,  the  king  of  Rome ;  strong 
circumstances  intimate,  by  the  Latins,  who  afterwards 
possessed  her  territory.  Ancus,  the  succeeding  monarch, 
extended  the  Roman  dominions  to  the'  sea,  and  buUt  the 

•  Kl^buhr  has  been  foUowed  in  thU  tkew  of  tbe  early  hktory  of  Rome 
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port  of  Ostia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  His  saccessor 
was  named  Tarquinius.  The  legendary  history  says  he 
was  a  Tuscan  of  Greek  descent^  and^  in  its  usual  style, 
marks  his  arrival  at  Home  by  a  miracle :  probability  is 
cm  the  side  of  the  supposition  of  his  having  been  a  Latin, 
at  of  some  kindred  nation.  He  greatly  extended  the 
Roman  power^  increased  and  beautified  the  dty  of  Romey 
embanked  the  Tiber,  built  the  huge  sewers  for  the 
drainage  of  the  city,  which  still  exist,  and  commenced 
the  erection  on  the  Capitol  of  the  united  temples  of  the 
three  great  gods  of  Rome.  '' 

Tarquinius  fell,  it  is  said,  by  assassination ;  and  the 
vacant  throne  was  occupied  by  an  Etrurian  named  Mas- 
tama,  a  condottiere,  or  leader  of  mercenary  troops,  who 
had  come  to  Rome  and  entered  the  service  of  Tarquinitis. 
Having  changed  his  appellation,  he  appears  in  history 
under  the  name  of  Servius  TuDius ;  but  the  legend  of 
Servius  bom  of  a  maid-servant  who  had  conceived  by 
the  fire-god,  and  around  whose  infant  brows  lambent 
flames  had  played,  bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
Ihe  history  of  the  Etrurian  captain  Mastama.  Servius 
continued  the  works  commenced  by  Tarquinius,  and  im* 
mortalised  his  memory  by  the  constitution  which  bears 
his  name.  A  conspiracy  of  the  principal  citizens,  who 
were  displeased  at  the  changes  he  had  introduced,  de- 
prived Servius  of  his  life ;  and  his  throne  was  occupied 
by  a  grandson  of  Tarquinius.  This  monarch  was  mag* 
nificent  and  princely  in  his  ideas ;  he  was  successful  in 
war,  and  raised  Rome  to  a  high  degree  of  power ;  but  he 
Is  said  to  have  been  haughty,  cruel,  and  tyrannic.  An 
act  of  violence  done  by  one  of  his  sons  is  related  to  have 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  people ;  Tarquinius  and 
his  family  were  expelled,  and  die  kingly  authority  abo- 
lished. 

The  Romans  were  originally  divided  into  three  Tribes, 
each  tribe  subdivided  into  ten  Curls,  and  each  of  these 
latter  into  ten  Gentes,  or  houses.  A  representative  of  each 
gens  sat  in  the  senate.  In  the  time  of  the  earlier  kings  we 
find,  however,  but  two  tribes  sending  members  to  the  se* 
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nate;  the  third  was  subsequently  admitted  to  that  privilege. 
These  three  tribes  were  the  original  citizens  of  Romej 
the  Popvltis;  and  there  were^  besides  them  and  their 
slaves,  a  body  of  people  called  Clients,  foreigners,  who, 
from  various  causes,  had  removed  firom  their  own  country 
to  Rome,  and  settled  there  under  the  protection  of  Roman 
citizens,  who,  as  their  patrons,  are  called  Patres  and  Pa- 
tricians, words  originally  synonjrmous.  In  the  reign  of 
Tullus,  a  new  body  began  to  be  formed  by  the  mi- 
gration <tf  the  Albans  to  Rome;  this  was  called  the 
FUh9.  It  contained  all  ranks  of  society,  both  nobles  and 
commons,  of  the  migrating  people,  and  mostly  retained 
its  property  in  its  lands ;  but  it  had  no  share  in  the 
government,  or  in  the  public  lands,  which  were  enjoyed 
by  the  patricians  on  die  payment  of  a  tenth  of  their 
produce  to  the  state :  it  formed  the  infantry  of  the  army, 
had  no  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  patricians,  lived 
apart  from  them,  and  was  opposed  to  them  in  interest 

The  patrician  gentes,  being  a  closed  body,  did  not  admit 
of  their  vacancies  being  fill^  up,  and  they  continually 
diminished  in  number.  The  plebeians  were,  on  the 
other  hand,  receiving  constant  accessions.  Tarquinius  I., 
after  a  good  deal  of  opposition,  succeeded  in  forming 
three  new  tribes  out  of  die  plebeians,  and  adding  them 
to  the  patrician  tribes.  His  successor  went  still  further ; 
he  divided  all  the  plebeians  into  thirty  local  tribes,  in- 
dependent of  the  patrician  ones  ;  and  then,  to  combine 
the  two  orders  more  efifectually,  constituted  a  mingled 
aristocracy  and  timocracy,  by  dividing  all  the  people  into 
Centuries  for  the  purposes  of  war,  and  of  passing  laws 
and  electing  magistrates.  It  was  thus  composed :  the 
three  original  tribes  and  the  three  formed  by  Tarquinius 
were  first;  to  these  Servius  added  twelve  centuries, 
composed  of  the  most  wealthy  of  the  plebeians ;  and 
these  eighteen  were  to  supply  the  cavalry  of  the  army : 
hence  the  whole  were  called  Equites.  The  remainder 
of  the  plebeians  were  divided,  according  to  their  pro- 
perty, into  five  Classes,  subdivided  into  centuries ;  and 
the  rest  of  the  people  were  put.  into  other  centuries.    The 
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I  fdrniflhed  the  infiuntry  of  the  anny ;  llioae  not  in 
the  dassesy  the  baggage-train,  &c  When  the  centnries 
wexe  aaaemhled  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  their  place  of  meet- 
ing, lavs  and  other  matters,  previously  prepared  by  the 
senate,  were  laid  before  them ;  the  equestrian  centuries 
voted  .first,  and  then  the  finrt  daas ;  and  the  nxunber 
of  centuries  in  this  class  was  so  great  in  proportion  to 
those  in  the  remaining  ones,  that  if  they  agreed  with  the 
equestrian  centuries,  the  migority  was  attained,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  calling  up  any  more  of  the  classes. 
The  patricians  had  afterwards,  in  their  cnri«,  the  power 
of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  measure  which  had  passed 
the  centuries.  The  l^slator's  object  of  giving  pow»  to 
wealth  and  birth  was  ^us  fully  attained ;  and  but  for  the 
useless  injustice  of  the  patricians,  who  could  not  endure 
to  part  with  ever  so  little  of  their  privileges,  Rome  might 
have  become,  long  ere  she  did,  the  mistress  of  the  world. 

The  form  of  government  adopted  by  the  Romans  on 
the  expulsion  of  their  kings  was  that  of  placing  the  ex- 
eontive  in  the  hands  of  two  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 
annually  from  the  patricians.  These  magistrates  were  ori- 
ginally called  Pnetors,  afterwards  Consuls,  and  they  held 
the  fuJl  kingly  power,  only  divested  of  its  priestly  dignity. 

Rome  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  under  her 
kings.     By  a  treaty  made  in  the  first  year  of  the  re-  b.  c. 
public  witib  the  Carthaginians,  which  has  fortunately  509. 
been  preserved,  it  appears  that  she  was  mistress  of  the 
whole  coast  from  Ostia  to  Terracina,  and  traded  with 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa. 

The  Tuscans  —  War  with  Porsenna, 

The  country  to  the  right  of  the  Tiber  was  inhabited 
by  a  people  called  Etrurians  or  Tuscans.  Manners,  lan- 
guage, and  religion  distinguished  them  from  the  neigh- 
bouring nations.  They  possessed  twelve  cities  in  the 
country  called  Etruria,  and  an  equal  number  in  northern 
Italy,  about  the  Po.  The  current  opinion  was,  that  they 
w&ce  a  colony  from  Meeonia,  who  came  by  sea  and  eon- 
p  2 
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qnered  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria^  and  dien  extended 
dieir  conquests  northwards :  the  more  probable  sup- 
position is^  that  they  were  a  nation  who  entered  Italy  on 
the  north-east^  and  spread  their  conquests  southwards. 
At  the  period  we  now  treat  of  they  were  fast  approach- 
ing the  acme  of  their  power^  which,  though  brilliant, 
was  transient;  for  liberty  was  not  inEtruria:  no  free  land- 
owners, like  the  Roman  plebe,  formed  for  her  an  inTin- 
cible  infantry.  The  Tuscan  Lucumones,  or  noUes,  ruled 
OTer  vassals  similar  to  the  Hdots  of  Laconia,  or  the  Pe- 
neste  of  Thessaly. 

It  was  to  this  people  that  the  Tarquinii  addressed 
themselves  for  aid  to  r^ain  their  lost  dominions,  a£ter 
an  attempt  to  recover  them  by  treachery,  in  which  even 
the  sons  of  Brutus,  the  expeller  of  the  tyrant,  were  en- 
gaged, had  failed.  The  Veientians  are  said  to  have 
taken  arms  in  their  favour ;  a  battle  took  place,  in  which 
the  consul  Brutus,  and  Aruns,  a  son  of  the  banished  ty- 
rant, fell  by  mutual  wounds,  and  victory  declared  for 
Rome.  The  l^;end  relates,  that  Tarquinius  then  in- 
voked the  aid  of  Porsenna,  king  of  Chisium,  a  power- 
ful Tuscan  prince,  who  marched  against  Rome;  and 
though  history  se^a  to  veil  the  disgrace  of  surrender, 
by  marvellous  tales  of  the  valour  of  Codes,  the  intre- 
pidity of  Mucins,  the  heroism  of  the  femflJe  hosti^es, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  Porsenna,  the  ungrateful  truth 
is  still  apparent,  that  Rome  was  amerced  in  one  third 
of  her  territory,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  iron,  ex- 
cept for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Etrurians  now  ex- 
tended thdr  dominion  into  Latium ;  before  Aricia  they 
met  a  defeat  from  Aristodemus,  the  Greek  tyrant  of 
Cuma;  and  Rome  seized  this  opportunity  of  regaining 
independence. 

Tarquinius  and  his  claims  had  been  neglected  by  Por- 
senna.    He  now  roused  the  Latins  to  arms  in  his  cause. 
a.  c.  A  great  and  dedsive  battle  is  said  to  have  taken  place  on 
495.  the  banks  of  the  lake  R^illus,  in  which  the  fortune  of 
Rome  again  triumphed,  and  the  baffled  tyrant  fled  to 
Aristodemus  at  Cuma,  where  he  died. 
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JHctator  — Secession  — Tribunes.  ' 

The  constitation  devised  by  Sendus  was  just  and  equi- 
table^ calculated  to  unfold  and  bring  to  maturity  the  vari- 
<nis  elements  which  composed  the  Roman  state ;  but  it 
was  checked  and  nearly  smothered  by  Tarquinius  the  Ty- 
rant. On  his  expulsion^  the  patricians^  who  felt  their  need 
of  the  cordial  support  of  the  plebeians^  restored  it  in  some 
measure.  The  consuls  were  elected  by  the  centuries^ 
and  the  Valerian  law  secured  the  plebeians  in  their  life^ 
property^  and  honour. 

But  when  Tarquinius  was  no  longer  an  object  of  terror^ 
and  theEtrurian  and  Latin  wars  were  ended^  the  patricians 
sought  to  bring  back  matters  to  their  former  state^  or 
rather  to  a  worse;  for  during  the  monarchy^  the  king  was 
the  natural  protector  of  the  plebeians.  By  the  Valerian 
law^  the  plebeians  had  been  given  the  same  right  of 
appeal  from  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate,  and  of  trial  by 
their  peers,  which  had  always  been  possessed  by  the  pa- 
taicians ;  but  this  extended  to  only  a  mile  from  the  city. 
This  right  of  appeal  lay  even  against  the  sentence  of  the  ,.  c. 
consuls.  To  evade  this  law,  and  deprive  the  plebeians  498. 
0f  their  safety  even  within  the  city,  a  magistracy  named 
jthe  Dictatorship  was  instituted,  an  office  of  Latin  origin.. 
The  dictator  was  chosen  by  the  senate,  and  approved  of 
by  the  patricians  :  his  power  while  in  office  was  regal ; 
no  appeial  lay  from  his  sentence.  At  first  even  the  pa- 
tricians had  no  appeal,  though  they  afterwards  obtained 
it.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  power  directed  against  the  ple^ 
beians,  who  were  always  terrified  at  the  creation  of  thi« 
magistrate. 

The  patricians  kept  exclusive  possession  of  the  public 
domains.  Having  the  government  in  their  own  hands, 
they  no  longer  paid  a  tenth  to  the  state.  Taxes,  wars, 
famine,  reduced  great  numbers  of  the  plebeians  to  .dis- 
tress ;  they  were  forced  to  borrow  money  at  a  usurious 
interest.  The  patricians,  or  their  clients  in  their  name, 
were  the  principal  creditors.  The  law  of  Servius,  forbid- 
ding pledging  of  the  person  for  debt,  had  been  abolished. 
F  3 
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The  Nesi  *  were  continually  brought  before  the  pnetor's 
tribunal^  and  made  Addicti.  Every  patrician  house  was 
a  gaol  for  debtors;  and  aflter  every  court-day,  in  times  of 
distress,  droves  of  sentenced  debtors,  with  their  sons  and 
grandchildren,  might  be  seen  driven  off  in  diains  to  these 
dungeons. 

The  grievances  of  the  plebeians  were  intolerable,  yet 
there  appeared  no  remedy.  While  they  were  in  this 
flUte  of  uncertainty,  an  old  man  one  day  broke  from  hift 
prison  in  chains,  and  covered  with  rags :  he  appealed  to 
theQuirites  to  protect  him,  enumerated  the  battles  he  had 
fought,  recounted  the  causes  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
showed  the  bloody  marks  of  his  creditor's  cruelty.  The 
pity  and  indignation  of  the  people  wero  excited ;  all  were 
clamorous  for  relief.  The  senate  knew  not  what  to  do; 
they  ordered  a  levy  against  the  Volsdans ;  the  people  re- 
fhsed  to  enlist  The  consul  Servilius  issued  a  prodam- 
ation  allowing  those  who  were  in  slavery  *for  debt  to  serve> 
and  declaring  that  as  long  as  a  soldier  was  under'  arms, 
his  family  should  remain  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
his  property.  The  legions  were  filled  up,  and  the  army 
soon  returned  covered  with  conquest  and  laden  with 
booty;  but  the  hopes  of  the  plebeians  were  disappointed. 
Next  year  they  again  refused  to  serve  in  the  legions 
Valerius  was  made  dictator,  and  he  issued  a  prodamstioki 
similar  to  that  of  Servilius.  The  people  trusted  in  the 
character  of  Valerius,  and  the  power  of  the  dictatorship. 
The  army  was  victorious ;  but  even  Valerius  could  not 
overcome  the  obduracy  of  the  senate,  influenced  by  the 
imbending  tyrannic  spirit  of  Appius  Claudius. 

The  dictator's  army  had  been  disbanded ;  those  of  the 
consuls  were  still  in  the  field.  An  insurrection  broke  out. 
The  legions  appointed  L.  Sidnius  BeUutus  thdr  leader, 
crossed  the  Anio,  and  occupied  the  Sacred  Mount.  The 
plebdans  in  the  dty  and  its  vidnity  retired  to  the  Aven« 
tine  and  Esquiline  hiUs  of  the  dty  :  the  patridans  and 

*  Those  who  were  in  debt  under  obligation  to  pay  after  a  certain  perioS 
were  called  Nexis  those  who  failed  to  pay  and  were  by  the  praetor  delivered 
over  to  Uidr  creditors  were  called  ildtffcK. 
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thdr  clients  occupied. the  Palatine^  CapitoHney  Quirinal, 
and  C«lian :  these  were  all  sejiarate  and  fortified.  Mat- 
ters might  have  come  to  bloodshed^  but  that  the  power  of 
the  two  parties  was  pretty  nearly  balanced^  and  the  dread 
of  external  enemies  made  them  averse  to  weaken  them* 
sdves.  The  patricians  formed  an '  alliance  with  the 
Latins :  they  then  deputed  ten  of  the  principal  members  of 
their  body  to  treat  with  the  plebdans^  and  peace  was  ulti- 
mately established  and  sworn  to  between  die  two  orders* 
By  this  the  patricians  sought  to  separate  the  intent  of 
the  multitude  from  that  of  the  men  of  rank :  to  the  latter 
diey  conceded  nothings  gave  them  admittance  to  none  of 
the  honours  of  the  state ;  to  appease  the  former^  they  con- 
sented to  give  force  to  the  Valerian  law^  to  cancel  all  debts^ 
and  release  all  enslaved  debtors.  But  the  law  of  debt  re- 
mained unaltered. 

This  secession  and  treaty  were  rendered  memorable  ■.  c. 
by  the  institution  of  the  Tribunate^  an  inviolate  popular  483. 
magistracy^  established  for  the  protection  of  the  plebs, 
which  proved  a  salutary  dieck  on  the  excesses  of  either 
party;  was  the  chief  mean  of  preserving  Rome  so  long 
from  bioodp  dissensions ;  but^  like  every  human  institu- 
tion^ growing  pernicious  when  it  had  outlived  its  original 
purpose^  afterwards  became  a  chief  instrument  in  the 
overthrow  of  liberty. 

Spurius  CassiuSy  and  the  Agrarian  Law. 

The  bonds  of  alliance  were  now  drawn  closer  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Latins^  and  a  third  nation^  the 
Hemicians^  was  taken  into  the  alliance.  According  to 
the  terms  of  it^  all  spoils  and  conquests  were  to  be  di- 
vided^ share  and  share  alike^  among  the  three  nations. 

Sp.CassiusViscellinus^  the  Roman  consul^  was  the  per- 
son who  concluded  this  league.  He^  some  time  after, 
brou^t  forward  the  first  Agrarian  law^  was  accused  be- 
fore the  curue  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty^  was  condemn- 
ed^  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  his  house  razed^ 
his  goods  sold,  and  the  produce  dedicated  to  Ceres. 
F  4 
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The  RMnan  Agrarian  laws  have  frequently  been  repi»- 
•ented  at  uigust  and  iniquitous.  A  mom^it's  consider- 
ation of  their  nature  will  proye  sudi  a  supposition  to  be 
groundless.  It  was  the  practice  of  Rome^  and  the  Italian 
sUtes  in  general^  on  making  a  conquest^  to  take  a  por- 
tion^ generally  a  thirds  of  the  enemy's  land.  This,  thm 
became  public  land^  and  was  occupied  for  tillage  or  graz- 
ing>  by  the  citizens  of  the  state  which  had  acquired  it ; 
they  paid  a  tenth  of  the  produce  by  way  of  rent,  and  the 
land  was  sulject  to  resumption  by  the  state.  While  the 
Roman  citizens  consisted  of  the  three  patrician  tribes 
il<Mie,  there  was  no  cause  for  murmur ;  but  when  the 
plebs  gradually  grew  up,  and  as  the  infantry  of  the  army 
was  Ihe  chief  instrument  in  the  acquisition  of  public 
land,  they  naturally  claimed  to  have  a  share  in  what 
was  gained.  The  kings,  therefore,  were  in  the  habit  of 
assigning  small  portions  of  the  public  land  as  property 
to  the  plebeians,  and  thus  the  latter  grew,  by  degrees, 
to  be  the  only  or  principal  land-owners  in  the  state. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinii,  a  distribution  of 
the  crown  lands  was  made  among  the  plebeians ;  but  the 
loss  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  the  heavy  weight 
of  taxation  which  fell  almost  entirely  on  them,  now  that 
the  patricians,  having  gotten  the  government  into  their 
own  hands,  no  longer  paid  the  tenths  off  the  public  land, 
made  the  plebeians  more  clearly  discern  the  injustice 
with  which  they  were  treated,  and  be  clamorous  for  an 
Agrarian  law,  t.  e.  a  law  which  was  not,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  to  take  their  property  from  the 
ridi  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  but  which  would  make  the 
patricians  give  up  a  portion  of  the  public  land  which 
they  occupied  without  paying  any  rent  or  taxes,  to  be 
divided  in  small  lots  among  diose  whose  blood  had  pur-* 
chased  it. 

Hie  Decemvirs  and  the  Twelve  Tables, 
After  the  death  of  Cassius,  the  struggles  between  the 
orders  continued.  The  Romans  were,  in  fact,  two  nations 
within  the  same  walls,  so  distinct  as  not  even  to  have  the 
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amnvhittm  or  right  of  intennaniage.  The  plebeians  saw 
that  poUHeal  equality  was  not  yet  attainable ;  but  ^ej 
felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  iejfal  equality^  and  they  in* 
asted  on  a  general  code  of  laws  being  formed.  After  a 
most  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  patricians^  it 
wasi  at  lengthy  agreed  to  appoint  ten  persons  to  form  a 
code ;  and  deputies^  it  is  added^  were  sent  to  the  Greek  ^  ^^ 
cities  in  Italy  to  collect  their  wisest  laws^  and  bring  453! 
them  home  for  the  use  of  the  l^slators. 

The  l^slators  were  in  number  ten^  hence  called  De-  . 
cemvirs.  They  were  all  patricians^  and  invested  with 
unlimited  powers ;  the  consulate^  tribunate^  and  ques- 
torate^  were  suspended  during  their  magistracy.  The 
decemvirs  proved  themselves  worthy  of  this  confidence. 
They  governed  ten  days  alternately^  and  each  member  of 
the  college  rendered  to  those  who  appealed  from  the  sen- 
tence of  his  colleagues  the  assistance  which  the  tribunes 
used  to  give.  They  collected  all  the  former  tradition- 
ary laws^  selected  those  that  were  salutary^  and  formed 
a  general  code^  instead  of  the  former  partial  and  local 
rights.  The  two  orders  were  formed  into  one  nation^ 
the  patricians  and  their  clients  being  received  into  the 
plebeian  local  tribes.  The  Comitia  of  the  centuries  were 
declared  to  be  the  sole  jurisdiction  in  capital  cases^  and 
any  charge  affecting  liberty  and  dvic  rights^  and  thus 
the  equality  of  the  citizens  was  decidedly  pronounced ; 
for  all  orders  were  comprised  in  these  comitia. 

The  decemvirs  havings  with  honour  to  themselves  and 
advantage  to  the  state^  performed  tlie  duties  imposed 
upon  them^  and  drawn  up  a  code  in  ten  tables^  laid 
down  their  office.  But^  under  pretext  of  something  still 
remaining  to  be  done^  the  office  was  continued  for  an- 
other year^  and  ten  persons^  five  patricians  and  five  ple- 
beiansj  chosen.  These  enacted  two  more  tables^  ^us 
making  the  whole  twelve.  But  they  governed  with 
haughtiness  and  tyranny ;  the  senate  stood  in  awe  of 
them  ;  the  people^  having  now  no  tribunitian  protectioUj 
trembled  before  them^  while  the  younger  patricians  ex- 
ulted in  the  licence  given  to  them^  and  maintained  tho 
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OMiM  of  the  decemvin.  The  jeir  passed^ — no  sign  of 
their  laying  down  their  office :  the  tyranny  seemed  in-i 
tended  to  he  perpetual.  The  lost  of  Aj^iiu^  the  chief 
of  them^  saved  the  state.  He  had  seen  Viiginia,  the 
dauj^ter  of  Virginius^  a  centurion,  crossing  Ihe  fonun 
in  her  way  to  school ;  a  freedman  of  his,  suhomed  by 
him,  claimed  her  as  his  slave ;  her  lover  hastened  to  tho 
camp  to  inform  her  father,  who  huiried  to  Rome.  Vir- 
ginia was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  die  decern* 
vir,  and  by  him  assigned  as  a  slave  to  his  fireedman : 
her  father,  seeing  the  honour  of  his  family  about  to 
be  stained,  cau^t  up  a  butcher's  knife  and  plunged  it 
into  the  bosom  of  Ids  innocent  child;  then,  wid^  the 
bloody  weapon  reddng  in  his  hand,  hastened  to  the 
camp,  told  his  comrades  what  he  had  done,  and  invoked 
their  aid.  The  army  mardied  to  Rome,  and  posted  itself 
on  the  Aventine :  the  decemvirate  was  abolished,  and  the 
tribunate  of  the  people  restored.  Appius  and  Oppius, 
the  most  guilty  of  the  decemvirs,  died  in  prison  by  their 
own  hand ;  their  colleagues  went  into  voluntary  exile. 

Sjmriui  MisUus. 

The  consulate  was  restored ;  two  members  of  the  illus- 
trious houses  of  the  Valerii  and  the  Horatii  were  the  first 
consuls.  They  carried  laws  in  favour  of  plebeian  liberty. 
When  their  year  expired,  the  tribunes  brought  in  a  bUl 
to  enable  the  people  to  choose,  at  their  <^tion,  patrician 
or  plebeian  consuls.  The  chief  patricians  assembled  to 
consult  how  to  obviate  the  fancied  danger  of  their  order  ; 
C.  Claudius  even  proposed  to  murder  the  tribunes ;  his 
project  was  rejected  vrith  indignation^  and  the  two  orders 
agreed,  that,  instead  of  two  consuls,  there  should  be  six 
military  tribunes,  three  from  each  order,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  But  the  people,  as  yet,  gained 
not  much ;  for  the  patricians,  by  management  and  union, 
generally  contrived  to  procure  for  themselves  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part,  of  the  tribunarian  authority.  Con- 
suls, too,  were  frequently  chosen,  and  they  and  military 
tribimes  alternated. 
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On  the  whde^  ditrihg  this  period^  the  rights  of  the' 
I^beiMiB  were  advancing ;  some  of  their  order  became 
ndlittfy  trihinies^  the  connubium  between  them  and  the 
patriciaii8>w«8  established^  and  thus  the  bonds  of  amitf 
and  iindness  between  the  oixiers  were  drawn  more 
dosdy.  Yet  patrician  party-spirit  and  crudty  stiU  occa« 
liohidly  exhibited  themselves.  A  crying  sin  of  the  senate 
of  this  period  was  the  murder  of  Sp.  M«lkia,  a  plebeian 
knigiht,  whoj  in  a  time  of  dearth^  expended  Ids  private 
fortttne  in  the  purchase  of  c(Hti  in  Tuscany  to  distribute 
among  the  poor  of  his  order.  The  senate  dreaded  the 
influmee  of  Melius^  and  feared  that  he  might  make 
g^  the  daims  of  his  order  to  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. He  was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  tyranny.  The 
wenerMe  Cindnnatus  was  created  dictator  to  avert  the 
pretended  danger.  Mielius  was  summoned  before  hli 
tribunal;  he  saw  his  enemies  bent  on  his  destruction^  and 
took  refuge  among  the  people ;  C.  ServUius  Ahala>  the 
master  of  the  knights^  punnied  and  cut  him  down^  when 
he  might  have  seized  him  and  brought  him  before  the 
dictator's  tribunal.  Party-spirit  applauded  the  deed; 
succeeding  ages  blindly  acquieseed  in  the  applause ;  the 
enlightened  enquirer  now  bdiolds  it  in  all  its  atrocity^ 
and  condemns  the  illegal  and  iniquitous  procedure.  The 
voice  of  historf  cries  without  ceasing^  Do  no  evil^  for  a 
time  will  arrive  when  the  truths  how  artfully  soever 
veiled^  will  come  forth  and  be  apparent. 

Wars  anterior  to  the  Gattic  Invasion, 

During  the  period  whose  internal  history  we  have  just 
been  tracing,  Rome  was  not  free  from  external  disturb- 
ance. In  the  year  272y  abloody  war  broke  out  between 
Rome  and  Yeii^  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Etru- 
rian cities.  Fortune  was  rather  favourable  to  the  latter^ 
lor  volunteers  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Etruria  to  recruit 
her  forces.  The  Romans  saw  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  fixing  the  seat  of  war  in  the  enemies'  country, 
A  forta¥as  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera^  a  stream" 
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in  the  Vcioitian  territorj.  The  F«bUii  gem  undertovA 
the  defenee  ef  it  lliey  nutrched  out  of  Rome  to 
tjie  irambtr  of  306,  with  dkeir  dienti,  amounting  to 
4000  or  5000,  And  eetded  there.  Notwithttuiding  a 
peace,  thef  raraged  the  eoimtry.  By  a  display  of  booty^ 
the  Veientiana  nioGeeded  in  drawing  the  greater  part  o€ 
them  into  an  amboah,  where  they  were  cut  to  pieces ;  the 
fort  was  then  stormed,  and  the  remainder  of  ^e  garrison 
pi4  to  the  sword.  Tradition  rdates  diat  of  the  entire 
Fabian  gens  but  one  sundved  -*  a  child  who  had  been 
left  at  Rome.  The  Veientians  now  carried  on  the  war 
vigorously  against  Rome :  they  fixed  their  camp  on  the 
Janiculum,  but  were  defeated,  and  their  well-stored  camp 
became  the  prey  of  the  victors. 

Almost  unceasing  warfare  prevailed  at  this  period  be- 
tween the  Romans,  the  Latins,  and  Hemidans  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Volscians  and  ^e  iEquians  on  the  other, 
without  either  party  acquiring  much  advantage.  A 
Sabine  war,  too,  terminated  in  favour  of  Rome ;  for  a 
kindred  stem,  the  Samnites,  was  now  extending  itself 
southwards,  and  drawing  to  its  banners  the  active  and 
adventurous  spirits  of  the  nation. 

The  truce  with  Veii  having  expired,  the  war  again  raged. 
Fidenie  revolted,  and  joined  Veii.  The  seat  of  war  was 
now  the  left  bank  of  die  Tiber.  The  Etrurians  advanced 
to  the  gates  of  Rome;  they  were  repulsed,  and  forced  to 
retire  beyond  the  Anio.  Fidene  was  besieged  and  taken. 
Another  truce  for  twenty  years  was  made  with  Veii,  and 
indefinitely  protracted.  Veii  was  a  peaceable,  trading 
town ;  her  desire  was  tranquillity.  Romcvwas  a  nation 
of  soldiers.  Veii  sought  to  prolong  the  truce.  Rome,  as 
a  hostile  race,  having  burst  over  the  Alps,  and  overrun  the 
Circumpadanian  £truria,  thought  she  had  now  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  conquering  her  rival,  who  could  not 
look  for  aid  to  the  more  distant  cities  of  Etniria :  she 
therefore  refused  to  protract  the  truce.  Both  sides  took 
arms.  Capena  and  Falerii  alone  aided  Veii.  Conquest  of 
territory  was  the  object  of  the  Romans :  r^^ular  pay 
was  given  to  the  army ;  a  line  efforts  was  drawn  around 
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the  hostile  town ;  the  siege  was  extended  to  a  duratton 
equal  to  tibat  of  Troy.  Camillus,  one  of  the  greatest  b.  c. 
names  in  Roman  story^  commanded^  and  Veil  at  length  S94. 
fell>  entered  by  a  mine  secretly  wrought  by  the  bearers. 
The  Romans  were  enriched  by  the  spoil.  Camillus  sul- 
lied his  glory  by  secreting  a  part,  for  which  he  went  into 
exile.  The  taking  of  Veii  is  an  historical  fact ;  the  details 
are  poetic  fiction.  Who  can  now  belieye  that  the  form^ 
atioh  of  the  Emissarius,  which  isttill  carries  off  the  super- 
fluous waters  of  the  Alban  lake,  a  passage  of  3700  paces 
in  length,  six  feet  in  height,  and  three  and  half  in  width, 
was  the  work  of  a  single  year,  and  executed  by  a  people 
who  had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  adjacent  lands,  and 
that  the  fate  of  a  city  beyond  the  Tiber  dq>ended  on  the 
emission  of  the  waters  of  that  lake  ? 

7^  Gauh  —  Capture  of  Rome, 

Mistress  of  the  Veientian  territory,  Rome  now  looked 
forward  to  farther  conquest  in  Etruria ;  but  a  storm, 
whose  first  effects  she  probably  contemplated  with  com- 
placency, was  destined  to  crush  her  for  a  season  to  the 
earth.     Rome  was  to  fall  before  the  Gauls. 

The  Kelts  now  first  appear  in  history.  This  race, 
one  of  the  first  that  occupied  Europe,  inhabited,  at  this 
period,  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  great  part  of  Iberia.  At- 
tracted by  the  accoimts  of  the  climate  and  fertility  of 
Italy,  a  large  body  of  the  Gauls  passed  the  Alps,  and 
poured'down  on  the  country  about  the  Po ;  they  quickly 
conquered  the  Etrurians  who  dwelt  there ;  the  Umbrians 
gubmitted ;  the  Gauls  extended  themselyes  to  the  Adria-  . 
tic,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  laid  si^;e  to  Clusium 
in  Etruria.  The  Cluslans  called  on  the  Romans  for 
aid,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Gallic  camp  to  ofier 
their  mediation.  This  was  rejected  by  the  Gauls.  The 
Roman  euYoys  entered  the  town,  and,  negiectfol  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  took  part  in  a  battle.  Q.  Fabius,  one 
of  them,  slew  a  Gallic  chief,  and  was  recognised.  The 
Gftuls  dispatched  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  demand  the 
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flunender  of  the  ofienden.  This  was  ecmtomeliously 
reAised.  Breathing  yengeanee^  they  broke  up  £rom  be-« 
fore  Chuinm^  and  mardhed  for  Rome.  At  the  Al&a, 
eleren  milea  from  the  dty^  they  met  the  Roman  army. 
H»  c  A  signal  defeat  rendered  the  place  and  the  day  ever 
S6S*  detested  in  the  Roman  annals.  The  Gaols  speedily 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  dty^  forced  the  gates, 
•and  found  it  deserted,  except  by  a  few  aged  men  of  con* 
•sular  rank.  These  they  slaughtered  in  odd  Uood.  The 
remainder  of  the  people  had  sought  refuge  in  the  neig^ 
bouring  towns :  the  Vestal  virgins  and  the  sacred  things 
had  been  conveyed  to  Cere ;  the  Capitol  was  occupied  by 
the  senate,  and  about  1000  of  the  bravest  of  the  pa- 
tridan  youth.  An  attempt  to  take  the  Capitol  failed ; 
the  Gauls  burned  the  dty  and  employed  themsdves  in 
plundering  excursions  into  the '  surrounding  country. 
Autumn,  then  and  now  the  dckly  season  at  Rome,  came 
on ;  the  besiegers  died  in  heaps,  a  composition  was  pn^- 
posed,  and  the  Gauls  finally  agreed,  for  a  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  to  evacuate  Rome  and  its  ter- 
ritory.  Roman  vanity  invented  a  tale  of  CamiUus,  who 
had,  though  in  exUe,  been  appointed  dictator,  coming 
up  with  Us  army  as  they  were  in  the  act  of  weighing 
the  gold,  and  so  signally  defeating  the  Gauls,  that  not 
one  survived  to  carry  home  the  news. 

Rebuilding  of  the  City  — ManJius. 

Rome  was  a  heap  of  ruins.  Veil  equalled  it  in  mag- 
nitude, and  exceeded  it  in  beauty.  It  was  proposed 
that  the  Roman  people  should  migrate  thither:  iht 
senate  opposed  this  project ;  the  people  were  wavering, 
when  a  casual  word,  taken  as  an  omen,  dedded  them 
to  remain.  Within  a  year  the  dty  rose  from  its  ashes 
with  little  of  beauty  or  regularity.  Veil  was  demo- 
lished to  furnish  building  materials. 

War  was  renewed.  The  Tarquinienses,  a  people  of 
Etruria,  took  the  fidd  against  the  Romans :  the  Vol- 
.sdans  and  ^quians  were  again  in  arms :  the  Latins 
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and  Hemicians^  thoii^  a  century  had  dapsed  since 
Sp.  Cassius  had  formed  the  league  between  them  and 
the  Romans^  separated  from  them^  and  were  some- 
times opposed  to  them :  the  Gauls  again  invaded  the 
Roman  territory ;  yet  the  fortune  of  Home  prevailed^ 
and  her  generals  triumphed. 

But  Rome  was  internally  agitated :  the  heavy  rate  of 
interest^  the  odious  laws  of  debt^  the  poverty  of  the  peo« 
ple^  and  the  cruelty  of  creditors^  nearly  produced  despe» 
ration.  Toudied  with  compassion^  Manlius,  the  saviour 
of  the  Capitol^  a  man  of  generous  nature^  stood  forward 
as  the  protector  of  the  unfortunate^  and  even  sold  a 
patrimonial  estate  to  relieve  their  wants.  He  was 
charged  with  defaming  the  government^  and  thrown 
into  prison.  He  was  afterwards  released,  and  whether 
he  then  meditated  plans  of  vengeance  is  uncertain;  but 
he  finally  fell  a  victim  to  the  envy  and  tyrannical  spirit 
of  his  order,  who  now  lorded  it  uncontrolled  over  the 
broken^-spirited  people.  Rome  was  on  the  very  point 
of  sinking  into  utter  insignificance  under  the  dominion 
of  the  short-sighted  patricians,  when  two  men  arose, 
who,  by  firmness  and  temperance,  raised  her  from  her 
dejection,  and  placed  her  in  the  road  which  led  with 
certainty  to  her  future  grandeur. 

The  Licinian  ^Rogations, 

B.  c. 
In  the  year  of  Rome  378,  C.  Licinius  Stolo  and  L.  375 
Sextius  were  chosen  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  they 
immediately  brought  forward  their  celebrated  rogations, 
which  operated  such  a  mighty  change  in  Rome.  The 
supreme  magistrates  were  in  that  year  military  tribunes ; 
the  pec^le  were  fidl  of  hope,  the  senate  of  fear.  If  the 
rogations  passed  the  comitia,  it  might  not  be  safe  to 
refuse  assent  to  them.  They  sought  to  avert  the  danger^ 
and  gained  over  the  colleagues  of  Licinius  and  Sextius 
to  interpose  their  veto  on  the  measure.  Its  authors 
were  not  dejected.  When  the  year  expired,  they  re- 
fused to  allow  the  election  of  military  tribunes  to  pro- 
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oeed«  The  republic  remained  for  flye  or  six  years  xaad^ 
Interreges.  Lidnius  and  Sextius  were  re-elected  every 
year^  and  each  year  more  and  more  of  the  friends  of 
the  rogations  were  chosen  to  be  their  colleagues.  The 
people  were  firm  to  their  popular  tribunes.  The  diente 
hadj  in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs,  been  admitted  into  tlie 
tribes ;  the  influence  of  the  patricians  was  thereby  di- 
minished ;  the  office  of  the  interrex  being  but  for  five 
days,  no  wars  could  be  carried  on :  the  tribunes  allowed 
no  one  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt.  Though  the  neigh- 
bouring states  remained  at  peace,  yet  such  a  condition 
of  affiurs  was  unsafe.  All  parties  wished  to  see  an  end 
of  it,  yet  the  senate  would  not  yield.  Twice -was  the 
▼enerable  Camillus  created  dictator  against  the  people, 
twice  did  the  dictatorial  power  fail  before  the  tribun- 
arian.  Arts,  menaces,  force,  were  tried  in  vain.  The 
senate  would  willingly  have  conceded  some  of  the  de- 
mands. The  tribunes  incorporated  all  into  one  bill,  and 
would  have  all  or  none.  Camillus,  at  length,  became 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  protracted  resistance.  He 
mediated  between  the  orders,  and  the  senate  gave  their 
consent  to  the  rogations. 

These  rogations  were,  1.  that  no  more  military  tri- 
bunes should  be  chosen,  but  consuls  only,  and  of  these  one 
to  be  a  plebeian  ;  2.  that  one  hslf  of  the  guardians  of  the 
Sibylline  books  should  be  plebeians ;  3,  that  in  cases  of 
debt,  all  the  interest  already  paid  should  be  deducted 
from  the  capital,  and  the  residue  paid  in  three  equal  an- 
nual instalments;  4.  an  Agrarian  law :  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal provisions  were,  that  the  public  land  should  have 
its  boundaries  marked  out ;  that  every  Roman  citizen 
should  be  entitled  to  enjoy  it ;  that  no  one  should  hold 
more  than  500  jugera  of  it  in  arable  or  plantation 
land,  or  feed  more  than  100  head  of  black,  or  500  of 
small  cattle,  on  the  public  pasture ;  that  a  tenth  of  the 
produce  of  corn-land,  a  fifth  of  that  of  vineyards  and 
plantations,  and  so  much  a  head  grazing-money  for 
cattle  should  be  paid  to  the  state ;  that  this  tax  should 
be  fanned  out  every  lustrum  by  the  censors,  and  the 
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produ<^  of  it  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the 
army;  that  the  possessors  of  the  public  land  should  he 
bound  to  employ  free  labourers  on  their  land  in  a  rated 
proportion  to  their  possession. 

The  plebeians  consented  that  the  consular  power  should 
be  diminished.  The  jurisdiction  was  separated  from  it, 
and  committed  to  a  prstor,  whom  the  patricians  insisted 
should  of  right  belong  to  their  body  ;  and  as  the  prsetor 
ranked  with  the  consuls,  and  might  be  styled  their  col- 
league, they  thus  kept  two  out  of  three  places  to  them- 
selves. The  first  plebeian  consul  was  L.  Sextius  Late- 
ranus,  the  fellow-tribune  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo. 

Samnite  War* 

The  period  from  389  to  411  was  internally  spent  in 
efforts,  on  the  side  of  the  patricians,  to  do  away  with  the 
Licinian  law;  externally  in  various  wars  with  the  Gauls, 
Etruscans,  Hemicians,  and  others ;  and  victory  was,  as 
usual,  on  the  side  of  the  Romans* 

The  Samnites,  a  mountain  race,  descended,  it  is  said, 
from  the  Sabines, .  certainly  akin  to  them,  had  been  for 
some  time  spreading  themselves  to  the  south.  They  had 
long  since  made  themselves  masters  of  Capua,  the 
wealthy  capital  of  Campania,  where  they  rapidly  dege- 
nerated, and  sank  into  luxury.  Their  mountain  brethren 
became  their  bitterest  enemies.  In  the  year  412,  the 
Campanians,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnites,  called 
'  upon  Rome  for  alliance  and  aid.  Aid  was  not  refused ; 
the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Samnites,  requesting 
them  to  abstain  from  injuring  the  allies  of  Rome.  Their 
interference  was  haughtily  rejected ;  a  combined  Roman 
and  Latin  army  entered  Campania.  Mount  Gaurus, 
which  overhangs  the  Lucrine  lake,  was  the  scene -of  the 
first  conflict  between  these  two  great  nations,  who  fought 
for  the  empire  of  Italy.  After  a  furious  conflict,  victory 
declared  for  Rome.  The  war  was  obstinately  continued, 
thou^  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.     At  last  Rome, 
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jealous  of  Ladom^  made  a  peace  Mth  the  Samnitesy  in 
whidi  the  Latins  refused  to  Join. 

The  Latin  War. 

The  Latins  had  long  been  in  dose  alliance  with  Rome. 
In  all  wars  they  composed  one  half  of  the  legions ;  they 
were  mingled  in  the  manipuli^  or  companies^  and  their  ge- 
neral commanded  alternately  with  the  Roman.  Feetii^ 
their  power^  they  deemed  it  just  that  they  should  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  ;  their  ambassa- 
dors repaired  to  Rome^  and  proposed  to  the  senate  that 
the  two  nations  should  form  one^  in  which  Rome  should 
have  the  supremacy^  and  which  should  be  denominated 
from  her ;  that  half  the  senJEite  should  be  composed  of 
Latins^  and  one  of  the  consuls  be  of  that  nation.  These 
just  propositions  were  rejected  with  scorn  and  indigna- 
tion by  the  haughty  Romans^  and  war^  little  less  than 
civile  broke  out  between  the  long-united  nations. 

The  Latins  and  Campanians  were  still  at  war  with  the 
Samnites^  who  were  now  in  alliance  with  Rome.  Four 
Roman  legions^  by  a  rapid  march  through  the  mountains^ 
arrived  in  Campania^  and  joined  the  Samnite  army.  At 
the  foot  of  Vesuvius^  the  decisive  conflict  took  place : 
8amnites  were  arrayed  against  Campanians^  Romans 
against  Latins^  similar  arms  and  tactics  against  each 
other.  Victory  long  being  doubtful,  the  front  ranks  in 
the  left  wing  of  the  Romans  fell  back.  The  plebeian 
consul  Decius,  who  had  vowed  to  sacrifice  himself  for 
Rome,  now  performed  his  vow:  consecrated  by  the 
pontifex,  and  clad  in  ^  magnificent  robe,  he  rushed  on 
horseback  amidst  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  co- 
vered with  wounds.  The  Latins  gave  way  before  the 
renewed  valour  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  other  consul, 
Manlius,  was  equally  successftd  on  his  side.  Scarcely  a 
fourth  of  the  Latin  army  escaped. 

The  loss  of  the  flower  of  her  troops  efibctually  debili- 
tated Latium :  town  after  town  submitted  to  the  Ro- 
mans, and  a  bloody  and  cruel  vengeance  was  taken  by 
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that  haughty  people.  The  people  of  Latium  were  divided ; 
some  obtained  the  rank  of  Roman  citizens^  others  were 
deprived  of  their  lands  and  their  rights.  They  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  national  diets^  or  to  intermarry  or  acquire 
lands  in  each  other's  territories;  they  no  longer  served  in 
the  Roman  legions.  With  the  Volsdans  and  Hemicians 
they  formed  separate  cohorts. 

About  this  time^  Q.  Publilius  Philo^  being  dictator^ 
had  three  laws  passed  which  completed  the  constitutioD. 
One  of  these  included  the  censorship  in  the  higher  offices^ 
which  were  common  to  the  two  orders ;  a  second  took 
from  the  curis  the  power  of  putting  their  veto  on  any 
law ;  the  third  made  the  plebiscita^  or  decrees  of  the 
tribes^  binding  on  all  citizens.  By  these  means^  internal 
discord  was  ended^  and  Rome^  unretarded  by  domestic 
dissensions^  could  now  advance  rapidly  in  the  career  of 
universal  empire. 

War  with  Pyrrhu9, 

Rome  was  now  mistress  of  Etruria^  Latium^  and  Cam- 
pania. The  Samnites  had  aided  her  to  conquer  the  La- 
tins ;  a  general  league  of  the  Samnites  and  their  kin- 
dred mountain  tribes  was  formed  against  the  menacing 
power  of  Rome^  and  a  fierce  war  broke  out^  in  which  a 
Roman  army  endured  the  disgrace  of  passing  imder  the 
yoke  at  the  Caudine  pass ;  but  the  disgrace  was  speedily 
effaced^  and  Samnium  reduced  to  submission.  .  b.  c. 

Tarentum^  a  rich  and  luxurious  city  of  Southern  Italy^  283. 
had  taken  part  in  this  war^  and  grievously  insulted  the 
Romans.  Unable  to  defend  themselves^  the  Tarentines 
sought  the  aid  of  Pyrrhus^  king  of  Epirus^  a  prince  of 
courage  and  talent^  ready  to  serve  whoever  could  pay. 
He  had  just  gained  and  lost  Macedonia ;  and  he  now 
fed  himself  with  the  hopes  of  becoming  the  Alexander  of 
the  West;  reckoned  on  a  speedy  conquest  of  Italy  ;  and 
already^  in  his  ambitious  views^  anticipated  that  of  Gaul^ 
Spain^  and  Africa.  He  therefore  willingly  acceded  to 
the  desire  of  the  Tarentines^  and  passed  over  to  Italy^ 
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For  the  first  time  the  arms  and  tactics  cf  Greece 
and  Home  came  into  collision.  In  the  first  two  battles, 
fought  at  Pandosia  and  Asculum^  his  military  skill  and 
his  elephants  gained  the  victory  for  Pyrrhus ;  yet  with 
so  mudi  loss^  that  he  made  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  would  treat  only  on  condition  of  his  quit- 
ting Italy.  A  third  battle  was  fought  near  Beneventom^ 
,,  c.  ^  which  Pyrrhus  was  so  roug^y  handled,  that  he  gave 
279.  up  all  hopes  of  conquest  in  Italy,  and  passed  over  to  Si- 
cily, and  thence  to  Greece,  where  he  mot  his  death,  in  an 
attempt  on  the  dty  of  Argos,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Romans  now  reduced  all  Southern  Italy ;  and  frcnn  the 
Amo  to  Rh^um,  the  whole  peninsula  obeyed  the  City. 


CHAP.  VII. 

ROME   TILL   THE   TIME   OF   THE   ORACOHI. 

First  Punic  War. 

The  island  of  Sicily  had  originally  been  colonised  by 
the  people  who  inhabited  Italy.  ,  The  Greeks  early 
began  to  establish  colonies  there,  and  many  of  these  ra- 
pidly grew  up  to  be  powerful  states.  The  Carthaginians 
also  settled  there.  They  held  at  this  period  one  half  of 
the  island,  and  their  power  was  formidable  to  the  re- 
mainder.* 

Syracuse  was  the  chief  of  the  Grecian  colonies.  Its 
founders  were  Dorians ;  its  constitution  was  therefore  at 
first  aristocratic  ;  but  it  was  a  trading  city,  and  did  not 
long  continue  to  be  so  governed.  The  beneficent  Gdo,  at 
the  time  when  Greece  was  assailed  by  Persia,  possei^ed 
406.  die  supreme  power  in  Syracuse.  Six  years  after  the  fatal 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  against  it,  Syracuse  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  Dionysius,  an  able,  talented,  and,  if  we 
credit  a  modem  historian,  a  useful  prince.  He  left  his 
power  to  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  who  inherited  not 

•  See  Carthage,  p.  62, 
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his  good  qualities.  His  cousin  Dion,  and  then  the  Co*  367. 
linthian  Timoleon,  overthrew  his  power.  The  Syra^ 
cusans  had  not  virtue  enough  to  retain  their  recovered 
freedom.  Agalhodes,  a  man  of  splendid  talents,  seized 
the  supreme  power.  He  was  the  terror  of  his  foes,  and 
formidahle  even  to  the  Carthaginians.  Close  pressed  in 
war  hy  them,  he  adopted  the  hold  resolution  of  carrying 
the  war  into  their  own  country.  He  passed  over  to  AfHca, 
and  appeared  hefore  the  walls  of  Carthage.  He  died  in 
a  good  old  age,  full  of  fame,  hut  childless.  969. 

On  his  death  Syracuse  fell  into  confusion.  Pyrrhus 
was  invited  over  from  Italy  to  no  purpose.  The  Ma* 
mertines,  a  portion  of  the  mercenary  troops  whom  Aga- 
thocles  had  had  in  pay,  seized  on  the  city  of  Messina, 
.  and  murdered  the  inhabitants :  the  Syracusans  allied 
themselves  with  the  Carthaginians  against  them;  the 
Mamertines  applied  for  support  to  the  Romans.  After 
some  delay,  occasioned  by  the  flagrant  injustice  of  the 
Mamertine  cause,  interest  prevailed  over  principle,  and 
the  required  aid  was  promised.  Thus  began  the  first 
of  tiiose  wars  called  Punic.  .   ^^^ 

Rome  was  mistress  of  all  Italy,  except  what  was  held 
in  the  north  by  the  Gauls :  Carthage  was  in  die  height 
of  her  power,  possessed  of  a  large  portion  of  Africa, 
Spain,  and  Sicily,  and  of  Sardinia,  and  other  islands. 
Rome's  civil  constitution  was  in  its  vigour ;  that  of  Car- 
thage in  its  decline:  Rome's  troops  were  free-bom 
citizens ;  those  of  Cartilage  mercenaries :  Rome  had  no 
fleet ;  that  of  Cartilage  was  numerous.  Such  was  the 
relative  state  of  tiie  two  nations  when  tiiey  descended 
into  tiie  arena. 

The  Romans  determined  to  have  a  fleet.  A  Cartiia- 
ginian  ship  of  war,  that  was  driven  on  shore,  served  as 
a  model :  the  crews  were  taught  to  row  on  land.  Inferior 
to  their  foes  in  the  art  of  manoeuvring  tiieir  vessels, 
ihey  invented  machines  for  grappling^  and  bringing  a 
sea  to  resemble  a  land-flght.  The  consul  Duillius  won 
the  first  naval  victory.  The  Romans  were  already 
victorious  in  Sicily.  The  consul  Regulus,  in  imitation 
o  3 
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of  AffOhodm,  cariMd  the  war  into  Africa,  and  vptmd 
tenor  to  the  gataa  of  Carthage.  A  Spartan  mflicenary, 
named  XanthippoB,  was  opposed  to  hinu  Roman  oosn^ 
fiuled  hefore  Grecian  ikill^  and  Regulua  and  hie  army 
rarrendered.  National  hatred  inyented  a  lying  tale  of 
Punic  cruelty  and  Roman  virtue^  in  the  person  of  tiun 
unhappy  geoeraL*  A  signal  defeat,  off  the  fl^gatiaw 
islands^  forced  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peaccj  and 
^  ^,  a  war  of  twenty-three  years  terminated  hy  their  givng 
343*  up  all  Sicily,  and  paying  a  large  sum  of  money. 

lUyrian  War — CMHid  War. 

The  lllyrians,  a  people  inhabiting  the  north-eaateni 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  were  addicted  to  piracy.  The 
Italian  merchants  complained  of  their  leases  at  Rome : 
ambassadors  were  sent  to  lUyiia  to  remonstxmte:  the 
ambassadors  were  ill-treated,  simI  some  of  them  mordered. 
Rome  took  up  arms  to  avenge  them,  and  to  put  down 
piracy.  The  Illyrian  queen,  Teuta,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  a  large  portion  of  her  donunions,  to  reduce 
her  shipping,  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute. 

The  Senonian  Gauls  possessed  the  rich  pkins  watered 
by  the  Po ;  the  Ligurians,  the  rugged  hills  west  and 
south  of  them.  Rome  engaged  in  war  with  both :  the 
former  were  completely  subdued^  after  a  hard  eontest,  in 
which  they  were  aided  by  their  kindred  tribes  from  bfr- 
224.  yond  the  Alps.  The  battle  of  Cluaium  decided  the  fkte 
of  Cisalpine  GauL  Defended  by  their  mountains,  the 
Ligurians,  often  overcome,  were  long  imconquered. 
They  were  a  hardy  active  race,  who  lived  by  feeding, 
cattle,  and  by  hiring  out  thdr  services  in  war. 

Second  Punio  War, 

The  Carthaginians  now  turned  their  views  to  con- 
quests in  Spain.  Their  troope  were  commanded  by 
Asdrubal,  one  of  the  ablest  generals  they  had  ever 
possessed.   On  his  death  the  troops  chose  for  thdr  com- 
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numder  his  son  Annibal^  now  bat  twenty-six  years  old, 
who  had  been  reared  in  the  camp,  and  was  the  sworn 
foe  of  Rome.  All  his  thoughts  were  turned  on  war 
against  that  republic:  he  attacked  Saguntum,  a  city  in  b.  c 
ftHiance  with  Rome,  took  it,  after  an  obstinate  but  un-  219. 
availing  defence,  marched  with  a  numerous,  veteran, 
and  wdJ^-appointed  army  through  the  Pyrenees  and  Gaul 
to  the  confluence  of  the  Rlume  and  Saone,  passed  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
descended  into  the  modem  Piedmont.  He  defeated 
the  Romans  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus,  then  on  those 
of  the  Trebia,  next  at  the  Trasimene  lake  in  Tuscany, 
and  finally  gave  them  an  overthrow  at  Canns  in  Apulia, 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Syracuse,  Leuctra, 
and  Arbela.  But  here  his  career  of  victory  ended.  The 
Roman  armies  hitherto  opposed  to  him  had  been  mi- 
litia, their  gtnerals  rash  and  inexperienced..  The  chief 
command  waa  now  given  to  Fabius  the  Delayer,  who 
would  never  come  to  a  general  engagement,  but  hovered 
about  and  harassed  the  Punic  army,  and  raised  the 
eonrage  of  his  own.  Yet  Annibal,  diough  opposed  by 
a  faction  at  home,  and  ill  supplied  with  men  and  money, 
kept  possession  of  the  fairest  portion  of  Italy  during 
iev^iteen  years. 

Rome  gradually  recovered  her  strength  ;  her  courage 
had  never  failed :  she  sent  an  army  to  Spain,  which  was  at 
first  resisted  with  success ;  but  under  the  command  of  the 
youthful,  virtuous,  and  heroic  Scipio  overcame  the 
troops  ik  Carthage.  Annibal  was  repeatedly  checked 
in  Italy ;  Gracchus  conquered  Sardinia ;  Syracuse,  which 
had  now  gone  against  Rome,  was,  though  defended  by 
the  machines  of  the  great  Archimedes,  taken  by  Mar- 
cellus;  and  Annibal's  last  hope, — the  army  led  to  his  as- 
filBtance  from  Spain  by  his  brother  Asdrubal, — was  anni- 
hilated on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  by  Tiberius  Nero. 
Scipio  at  length  passed  with  his  victorious  army  over  to 
Africa,  and  Annibal  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  hia 
country.  On  the  plains  of  Zama  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  and  the 
o  4 
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202.  fate  of  Cartluge  was  decided.  Annibal  was  defeated  for 
the  first  time ;  Carthage  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace. 
Rigorous  terms  were  imposed;  she  was  confined  to 
Africa,  obliged  to  surrender  her  ships,  prohibited  en- 
gaging in  war,  and  compelled  to  yield  Numidia  to 
Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Rome. 

The  Macedonian  and  Syrian  Wars. 

Rome  now  possessed  all  Italy,  Sicily,  and  the  other 
islands,  and  a  part  of  Spain.  Her  arms  now,  for  the  first 
time,  show  themselves  in  Greece.  Carthage  being  reduced, 
Philip,  Idng  of  Macedon,  was  the  prince  who  could  give 
Rome  most  disturbance.  Philip,  though  he  had  made  an 
alliance  with  Annibal,  imprudently  neglected  to  assist  him  ; 
he  wasted  his  strength  in  petty  conflicts  in  Greece,  and, 
instead  of  uniting  ihe  people  of  that  country,  unwisely 
put  them  in  fear  for  their  independence.  The  ^to- 
lians  called  on  the  Romans  for  aid,  who  came  forward  as 
198.  the  champions  of  Grecian  liberty.  The  battle  of  Cyno- 
cephale  overthrew  the  power  of  Macedon.  Philip  had  to 
sue  for  peace,  and  Rome  proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece  — 
a  nominal,  deceptive  Uberty,  like  the  independence  she 
had  left  to  Carthage :  she  would  fain  be  mistress  of  the 
world,  without  the  world  discerning  its  subjection. 

Thoas,  the  iEtolian,  thought  himself  not  sufficiently 
rewarded  for  his  services  by  the  Romans.  He  betook 
himself  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria ;  repre- 
sented to  him  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  suffer- 
ing the  Romans  thus  to  go  on  extending  their  power,  a 
power  the  more  to  be  suspected,  as  they  were  the  known 
foes  of  kings ;  and  exhorted  the  monarch  to  lose  no  time 
in  opposing  their  farther  progress.  ■  His  representations 
were  enforced  by  Annibal,  who,  driven  by  a  faction 
favourable  to  Rome  from  his  own  country,  where  he  was 
endeavouring  by  salutary  reforms  and  wise  regulations 
to  restore  Carthage  to  a  condition  of  resuming  her  former 
rank,  was  now  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  Their  sug- 
gestions, were  listened  to  with  a  willing  ear ;  war  w^a 
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declared:  Asia  arrayed  against  Rome;  bat  fortunately 
for  the  latter,  the  counsels  of  Annibal,  respecting  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  war,  were  not  attended  to. 

Antiochus  was  by.  far  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
Asia  ;*  his  sway  was  acknowledged  from  the  Troas  to 
Caucasus:  Media,  Syria,  Phcenida,  Palestine  obeyed 
him.  With  an  army  estimated  at  400,000  men  he 
Altered  Greece.  Asiatic  luxury  attended  this  second 
Xerxes :  pomp  and  splendour  i^one  in  his  purple  and 
dlken  tents ;  but  he,  too,  had  to  encounter  an  iron  race, 
who  fought,  not  indeed  for  liberty,  but  for  empire.  A 
defeat  at  Thermopylae  drove  him  from  Greece.  The  ,  ^, 
Romans  pursued  him  into  Asia.  Another  decisive  vie-  191. 
tory  at  Magnesia  reduced  the  Syrian  monarch  to  sedc  a 
peace,  the  conditions  of  which  were  the  surrender  of  all 
Lesser  Asia,  as  far  as  Mount  Taurus,  and  of  the  half  of 
his  ships. 

Conquest  of  Macedon. 

Philip  had  put  to  death  the  better  of  his  two  sons : 
learning  when  too  late  his  innocence,  he  died  of  grief. 
His  successor,  Perseus,  vainly  hoped  to  restore  Macedon 
to  its  pristine  strength  and  dignity,  and  he  wanted  to  en- 
gage its  forces  once  more  in  conflict  with  those  of  Rome. 
But  Paulus  iSmilius,  the  Roman  general,  overcame  all 
obstacles  presented  by  the  nature  of  the  country.  The 
battle  of  Pydna,  in  which  20,000  Macedonians  fell^  was 
decisive.  Perseus  was  seized  with  a  panic  ;  he  fled  from 
his  kingdom,  and  sheltered  himself  in  Samothrace,  where 
he  meanly  surrendered  himself  to  his  enemies.  Iii  the 
156th  year  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  J  69. 
last  king  of  his  paternal  kingdom  walked  in  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  general  of  a  nation  which  had  not,  at 
that  time,  attracted  the  attention  of  Greece.  Perseus 
died  in  prison.  Macedonia  was  declared  free,  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  Fifteen  years  afterwards,  a  com- 
motion was  raised  in  that  state  by  one  Andriscus,  who 
called  himself  the  son  of  Perseus.     The  Romans  were 
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obliged  to  send  an  army  thither,  and  the  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

In  theae  times  Rome  began  to  interest  herself  in  the 

I.  c.  affldrs  of  Egypt.     Egyptian  ambassadors  appeared  in 

167.  the  senate-house,  imploring  the  interference  of  Rome  to 

prevent  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  from  making  a  conquest 

of  that  country.     Ambassadors  were  despatched  thither 

by  the  senate,  and  at  their  mandate  Antiochus  withdrew. 

l%ird  Punie  War. 

The  period  fixed  by  Providence  to  the  duration  of 
Carthage  now  approached.  Civil  dissensions,  the  sure 
forerunners  of  national  ruin,  ran  high*  Forty  senators, 
driven  from  the  dty,  besought  Masinissa,  of  Numidia, 
to  effect  their  restoration.  His  mediation  was  spumed 
by  the  dominant  faction.  The  affair  was  brought  before 
the  Roman  senate,  who  decided  according  to  the  wishes 
of  Masinissa,  and  the  pretext  was  gladly  laid  hold  on 
ibr  destroying  their  once  formidable  rival. 

The  Carthaginians  were  ordered  to  surrender  all  the 
idtips  they  had  built :  they  obeyed,  and  saw  them  burned 
before  their  faces.  They  were  then  ordered  to  quit  Car* 
thage,  and  to  build  for  diemselves  a  new  city  in  the  in-^ 
terior,  afar  from  the  sea.  This  ruthless  command  to 
leave  their  temples  and  the  tombs  of  their  fathers^  and 
the  scene  of  all  their  ancient  g(lory,  was  too  much  ;  ihe 
people  was  driven  to  desperation;  the  senate  swore  to 
stand  or  fall  with  Carthage ;  and  war,  now  inevitable, 
was  prepared  for.  Every  exertion  was  made  to  replace 
the  lost  navy ;  aU  the  timber  that  could  be  collected  was 
brought  to  the  dock-yards ;  all  metals,  noble  and  ignoble, 
holy  or  profane,  were  melted  down  for  the  making  of 
arms ;  even  the  women  cut  off  their  long  hair,  that  it 
might  be  twisted  into  bow-strings  for  the  defenders  of 
their  country,  and  into  cordage  for  the  ships ;  all  ages, 
ranks,  and  sexes  took  share  in  the  common  danger. 
Three  years  long  did  the  ill-fated  city  hold  out  with 
amazing  perseverance  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  Ba- 
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mms.  More  than  once  were  the  Ic^oiu  defeated ;  two 
walls  were  taken^  the  beaiegad  degraded  the  third ;  the 
harbour  was  lost^  they  di^  a  new  one.  At  lengthy  the 
younger  Scipio  was  appointed  to  the  oommasd  of  the  be* 
sieging  army^  and  his  genius  triumphed  over  the  ingenioos 
devices  of  the  besi^^ed.  By  stratagon  he  gained  the  new 
harbour ;  yet  the  city,  thoi^^  now  open  and  defienodcss, 
maintained,  for  six  days  and  nights,  an  obstinate  rerist- 
ance.  A  party  at  length  declared  for  the  Romans ;  die 
city  was  set  on  fire  by  its  own  dtisens,  as  it  would  apt- 
pear,  that  it  might  not  become  a  provincial  town  to 
Borne.  The  inhabitants  slew  themselves  on  the  tombs 
of  their  fathav,  in  the  citadel  and  in  the  temples  of  their  ■.  c. 
go^ :  the  city  burned  seventeen  days ;  and  the  hereto-  147. 
iore  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  town  which  had  numbered 
700,000  inhabitants,  whidi  had  flourished  for  neaily 
1000  years,  sank,  never  again  to  rise  with  indepoidfc 
ence. 

Aehaan  War. 

Greece,  though  nominally  free,  very  soon  saw  that 
^e  had  made  an  ill  exdiange,  in  getting  the  Roman  in« 
stead  of  the  Macedonian  power  into  her  neighbouriiood. 
When  Macedon  had  been  reduced  to  a  Roman  province, 
the  Romans  sought  gradually  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  the  strong  places  throughout  Greece.  They  called  on 
the  Achiean  league  to  surrender  such  places  as  the  Mace- 
donian kings  had  held  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Their  em« 
bassy  was  insulted  and  abused  by  the  populace  in  Corinth, 
and  the  pretext  for  a  war  was  gladly  laid  hold  on. 

Greece  fought  with  her  ancient  heroism,  but  in  vain  ; 
her  star  had  set,  her  troops  could  not  resist  the  legions 
led  by  able  and  experienced  commanders.  Critcdaus, 
the  Achean  general,  was  defeated  at  Thermopylffi,  and 
slew  himself.  Diseus,  like  another  Leonidas,  vainly  at- 
tempted to  defend,  with  6l4  brave  men,  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth.  He  hastened  to  his  own  country,  satisfied  that 
rani^ance  was  vain ;  collected  his  wife  and  children  ; 
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diftriboted  poiaon  among  them ;  and  he  and  they  pe- 
riahedy  not  to  behold  the  slayery  of  th^  country.  Co- 
^  c,  rinth  waa  taken  by  L.  Mummina,  in  the  same  year  that 
147.  Carthage  fell  before  Sdpio.  Its  pictures^  statues^  plate^ 
and  treasorea  were  ahipped  for  Rome;  all  the  grown 
men  were  put  to  death,  the  women  and  children  sold 
for  aUyeSy  and  the  city  itadf  burned.  A  similar  Hte 
befdl  Thebes  and  Chalcis  in  Euboea.  Greece  became, 
under  the  name  of  Achea,  a  Roman  province ;  her 
^ory  departed ;  and  for  nearly  2000  years  she  has  been 
a  stranger  to  independence. 

7%e  Spanish  Wan. 

Spain  .waa  originally  inhabited  by  nations  of  Keltic 
and  of  Iberian  race.  Its  people  were  distinguished  by 
valour,  talent,  steadiness,  and  perseverance :  it  had  been, 
from  the  most  remote  ages,  resorted  to  by  the  Fhcenidans 
for  the  produce  of  its  mines  and  its  soil ;  the  Greeks  early 
visited  it ;  the  Carthaginians  made  themselves  masters 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  it.  During  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  an  their  possessions  in  Spain  fell  to  the  vic- 
torious Romans.* 

After  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  Corinth,  the  Ro- 
mans b^an  to  turn  their  view  to  Spain.  They  attacked 
the  Lusitanians ;  but  this  valiant  people;  headed  by  Vi- 
liatus,  a  man  of  distinguished  bravery,  prudence,  and 
virtue,  long  bid  defiance  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  who 
now  were  so  far  degenerated  from  their  pristine  virtue, 
as  not  to  blush  at  employing  treachery  to  accomplish 
their  objects,  and  Viriatus  perished  by  assassins  hired  by 
Rome.  The  town  of  Numantia,  with  a  garrison  of  but 
4000  men,  long  withstood  some  of  Rome's  ablest  gene- 
rals, and  often  compelled  the  legions  to  withdraw.  Even 
the  great  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  could  hardly 
boast  of  having  taken  this  heroic  town.  Famine  preyed 
on  the  inhabitants ;  the  Roman  general  would  give  no 
opportunity  for  battle ;  in  despair  they  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.     The  Ro- 
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mans  stormed  Hie  walls^  and  found  all  desolate  and  1S4. 
aiJfflit. 

In  several  parts  of  Spain  yarious  tribes  maintained 
their  independence  for  another  century.  They  fought 
long  and  obstinately;  but  they  had  no  confederacies. 
£adi  tribe  fought  and  fell  alone;  and  gradually  the 
.whole  country  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome^  now 
grown  thoroi^ghly  corrupt  and  tyrannical. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

BOMB  THiL  THB  BND  OF  THE  BEPUBUO. 

The  Gracchi. 

Rome  had  conquered  Greece.  The  last  will  of  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  gave  her  Lesser  Asia.  The  gift 
was  destructive.  Grecian  and  Asiatic  corruption  and  vice 
proved  too  strong  for  Roman  virtue.  We  are  no  more 
to  look  for  the  noble  qualities  that  adorned  the  golden 
ages  of  the  republic.  Wealth  and  power  are  henceforth 
the  claims  to  the  high  offices  of  the  state ;  corruption  and 
extortion  the  characteristics  of  magistrates  and  govern- 
ors. Blood,  which  for  centuries  had  not  stained  the 
streets  of  Rome,  was  now  shed  without  remorse.  £ven 
his  virtues  could  not  save  the  conqueror  of  Carthage,  the 
d^ant  and  accomplished  friend  of  Leelius  and  patron 
of  Terence  and  Polybius,  from  the  hands  of  his  own  re- 
lations, who  dreaded  his  being  elevated  to  the  dictator- 
ship ;  and  the  friends  of  justice  feared  to  institute  an  en- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  his  death.  Now  it  became  usual 
at  Rome  to  carry  a  dagger  beneath  the  robe.    • 

In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  when  the  Roman  peo- 
ple were  divided  into  the  two  separate  orders  of  patricians 
and  plebeians,  nothing  could  be  more  just  than  the  Agra- 
rian laws,  such  as  we  have  described  them  above.  *    It 

•SeepiTS. 
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was  bat  reaioiiable  that  die  plftewana  ihoiidd  Amte  Ir 
the  lands  purchased  with  iheir  blood ;  it  was  hat  jmft 
that  all  orders  should  oootrihute  to  the  public  revenue. 
But,  in  the  present  period,  the  distinction  between  pa«- 
tridan  and  plebeian  could  hardly  be  said  to  eidst ;  and 
if  there  was  a  difference,  it  was,  that  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  landed  property  was  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
This  property  had  been  possessed  undisturbed  for  gen^ 
rations ;  it  had  often  been  acquired  by  purchase,  by  in- 
heritance, or  by  marriage.  Yet,  though  their  estates 
might  have  been  legally  acquired,  the  unfeeling  rapacity 
of  the  nobles,  in  cruelly  expdling  the  old  tenants, 
whose  fathers  had  for  generations  dwelt  on  their  lands, 
to  throw  their  little  farms  into  pasture-land,  was  such  as 
must  have  excited  indignation  in  any  generous  bosom. 
The  Romans  were  now,  like  a  modem  nation,  divided 
into  rich  and  poor,  without  the  latter  having  the  re- 
source which  the  poor  of  modem  times  have,  of  follow- 
ing a  trade  or  going  to  service.  Trade  was  esteemed 
beneath  a  free-born  dtiaen ;  slaves  precluded  the  ne- 
cessity of  hired  labour.     No  remedy  remained  but  a 

B.  c.  violent  and  unjust  one. 

132.  When  the  treasures  of  Attains  came  to  the  Romans, 
Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  nephew  to  Scipio,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  proposed  that  they  should  be  di- 
vided among  the  people.  This  was  unjust ;  for,  since 
the  conquest  of  Macedon,  the  Roman  people  had  been 
tax-free  ;  and  the  wealth  now  brought  into  the  treasury 
was  merely  sufficient  to  enable  the  government  to  be 
carried  on  without  oppressing  the  provinces.  Gracchus 
farther  brought  in  a  law  to  prevent  any  citizen  whatever 
from  holding  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  land. 

Gracchus  was  a  man  of  many  noble  qualities,  but, 
looking  to  the  end,  he  was  not  sufficiently  regardful  of 
means.  He  ejected  by  force,  from  the  tribuneship,  one 
of  his  colleagues,  who  was,  in  his  eyes,  too  moderate. 
He  then  proceeded  to  require,  that  civic  rights  should 
be  communicated  to  all  Italians.  The  senate  and  noUes 
thus  saw  themselves  at  once  menaced  with  spoliation 
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of  their  property,  and  loss  of  all  influence,  hy  the 
admission  to  the  l^slature  of  such  a  multitade,  who 
might  be  swayed  to  the  most  ruinous  resolutions.  They 
resolved  to  resist:  Scipio  Nasica,  a  man  of  the  purest 
yirtu'e,  placed  himself  on  the  steps  ascending  to  the 
Capitol,  and  called  on  every  one  who  valued  his  country 
to  come  to  him.  The  senate,  all  the  principal  citizens, 
the  knights,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pec^le, 
ranged  themselves  on  his  side.  A  tumult  arose,  in 
which  Tib.  Gracchus  lost  his  life,  and  blood  was  shed 
in  civil  contention  for  the  first  time  since  the  enactment 
of  the  Twelve  Tables.  >.  c. 

Ten  years  after  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  his  bro-  122. 
ther  Caius,  a  man  of  genius  and  eloquence  superior  to 
his,  renewed  his  plans.  He  proposed,  that,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Lidnian  law*,  no  citizen  should  hold 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera  of  land ;  that  all  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  should  be  reckoned  part  of  Italy,  and  have 
the  same  rights ;  that  com  should  be  sold  to  the  people 
at  an  extremely  low  price;  that  six  hundred  knights 
^ould  be  admitted  into  the  senate ;  that  the  right  of 
sitting  as  judges  should  be  taken  from  the  latter  and 
transferred  to  the  knights.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  the  plain  consequences  of  such  measures  could 
have  escaped  the  penetration  of  a  man  of  the  genius  of 
C.  Gracchus.  His  views  may  have  been  personal;  he 
may  have  been  led  away  by  passion ;  possibly  he  was 
only  attempting  a  desperate  remedy  for  an  evil  that  was 
inevitable — the  corruption  and  debasement  of  the  Ro- 
man people. 

His  plans  seemed  calculated  to  engage  the  knights, 
the  people,  and  all  Italy  in  his  favour;  yet  he  met 
with  little  support.  The  consul,  Opimius,  his  personal 
enemy,  set  a  price  on  his  head;  the  knights,  and  even 
Latium,  and  the  allied  townsi,  declared  for  maintaining 
the  constitution.      Caius  Gracchus  also  lost  his  life, 

*  See  p.  79.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the  Licioian  law  re. 
lated  only  to  possession  in  the  public  land.  It  set  no  limit  to  the  aoquisi. 
tion  of  landed  or  any  other  species  of  propertjf. 
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and  his  fate  was  shared  by  three  thousand  of  his  ad- 
herents. 

Jugurthine  War — Cimbric  War, 

Micipsa»  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia^  when 
dying,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  sons^  Hiempsal  and  Ad- 
herbal,  and  to  his  nephew^  Jugurtha.  The  latter  mur- 
dered his  cousins>  and  seized  on  the  whole  kingdom. 
War  was  declared  against  him  by  the  Romans.  At 
Rome,  whither  he  had  oome,  during  the  lifetime  ci 
Adherbal,  on  the  summons  of  the  senate,  he  bribed  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  having  become  convinced  that  every 
one  there  had  his  price,  the  conduct  of  the  first  gene- 
rals sent  against  him  confirmed  him  in  his  belief.  But, 
at  last,  the  command  was  conferred  on  Metellus,  a  man 
of  noble  birth.  The  arts  of  Jugurtha  failed  against  him ; 
he  had  reduced  the  Numidian  to  the  last  extremity, 
when  party-spirit  at  home  transferred  the  consulate, 
and  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war,  to  his  lieutenant 
Marius,  a  man  of  mean  extraction,  son  of  a  peasant  of 

^  c.  Arpinum.     Jugurtha  was  led  in  triumph,  and  then 

106.  starved  to  death  in  prison. 

Now  began  those  irruptions  of  the  norfliem  nations, 
which  were  destined,  at  length,  to  overturn  the  empire 
of  Rome.  The  Romans  had  already  made  themsdves 
masters  of  the  principal  passes  of  the  Alps;  a  Roman 
province  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  that  of 
the  Pyrenees ;  the  AUobroges  and  the  Arvemi,  nations 
inhabiting  the  present  Savoy,  Dauphin^  and  Auvergne, 
had  been  reduced.  While  the  arms  of  Home  were  em- 
ployed against  Numidia,  northern  tribes,  named  Cimbri, 
Teutones,  Ambrones,  and  Tigurini,  laid  waste  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  Gaul.  They  were  encountered  by 
the  Roman  legions  under  the  consul  Carbo.  The  Ro- 
man arms  met  a  defeat.  Armies  commanded  by  Silanus, 
Scaurus,  and  Cassius  shared  a  similar  fate.  Cspio  and 
Manlius  were  overthrown  with  prodigious  slaughter; 
and  Italy  trembled  as  in  the  days  of  Annibal. 
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Rome's  only  hope  lay  in  Maiius :  he  was  ehosen  oon^^ 
goL  He  marched  in  person  against  the  Teutones  who 
were  in  Gaul ;  his  colleague^  Catulus^  went  against  the 
Cimbri^  who  were  entering  Italy  by  ihe  Rhietian  Alps.  b.  c. 
Marius  encountered  and  defeated  the  Teutones  with  ^^^* 
tremendous  slaughter  at  Aqus  SextiA  (Aix),  and  then 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  his  colleague.  At  VerceUae, 
on  the  AthesiBy  the  comlnned  Roman  armies  engaged 
the  wild  hordes  of  the  Cimbri.  The  conflict  was  long 
and  Uoody.  Victory  declared  for  Rome,  140,000  Cim- 
bri lay  on  the  plain,  numerous  prisoners  were  taken  and 
sold  for  slaTcs,  and  the  consuls  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  102. 

Stats  of  Rome — Social  or  Marsian  War, 

The  demagogues  were  now  dominant  at  Rome.  They 
had  made  Marius  consul  in  opposition  to  the  noMe 
MeteUus.  Marius  allied  himself  closely  with  the  tribune 
Satumius,  who  had  murdered  his  competitor  on  the 
day  of  election.  Metellus,  fearing  for  his  life,  quitted 
Rome.  The  hopes  of  the  nobles  were  in  Memmius:  a 
tribune  of  the  people  murdered  him  on  the  day  of  con^* 
sular  election.  Marius,  however,  took  the  side  of  justice, 
and  the  tribune  was  torn  to  pieces.  Sudi  was  the  state 
of  Rome:  no  man's  life  was  safe  who  opposed  the  dema- 
gogues. In  the  prorinces  matters  were  not  much  better. 
The  knights,  who  now  formed  a  distinct  order  in  the  state, 
were  in  number  3900:  since  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus, 
they  had  exercised  the  judicial  power.  They,  moreover, 
farmed  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  and  extorted  and 
c^^essed  the  pe(^le  in  the  most  nefarious  manner,  while 
no  redress  could  be  obtained,  as  it  was  to  themselves,  in 
theb  capacity  of  judges,  that  all  appeals  for  justice  lay. 

A  private  quarrel  between  Cepio  and  Drusus  brought 
the  senate  and  the  knights  into  conflict.  The  knights 
warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  former.  Drusus  saw 
the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  deprive  them  of  their 
power,  and  of  restoring  the  constitution.  It  was  (tf 
importance  to  gain  the  people  to  his  side  ;  he  proposed 
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the  formadon  of  new  colonies^  the  diTiaon  of  some  dis- 
tricts. The  morals  of  Drosiis  were  pure^  his  views 
were  noUe;  bat  the  senate^  for  whose  adyantage  he  was 
labouringy  did  not  comprdiend  his  object,  and  opposed 
him.  Finding  senate  and  knights  imited  i^ainst  him^ 
he  saw  that  he  must  look  abroad  for  support.  He  pro- 
mised  the  freedom  of  the  dty  to  all  Italy  ;  he  brought 
in  a  law  for  the  assignment  o{  lands^  another  to  regnlate 
the  price  of  com^  and  a  third  to  divide  the  judieial 
power  between  the  senate  and  the  knights*  As  he  was 
returning  home^  attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
people^  he  was  stabbed  by  an  unknown  hand. 

The  Italians  came  to  Rome  to  daim  their  civic  rights. 
They  had  been  a  chief  mean  of  extending  the  dominion 
of  the  dty^  as  their  contingents  had  always  far  out-num- 
bered the  legions:  they  denned  it^  therefore^  but  just  they 
should  share  in  its  advantages.  Their  desire  was  haugh- 
tily njected.  Seeing  they  had  no  hopes  from  the  justice 
a.  c.  and  generosity  of  Rome^  they  resolved  to  become  inde- 
91.  pendent  of  her.  An  extensive  confederacy  was  formed 
among  the  nations  of  Umbrian  and  Sabellian  race^  whidi 
was  afterwards  joined  by  the  people  of  Tuscany^  Cam- 
pania, and  Calabria.  War  was  declared  against  Rome. 
Corfinium  was  made  their  capital  Large  armies 
were  sent  against  the  confederates:  the  Roman  generals 
were  defeated.  Never  was  a  war  more  obstinate  or 
more  bloody.  The  greatest  generals  of  Rome  were  sent 
against  the  enemy:  victory  and  defeat  alternated.  Cruel- 
ties and  massacres  of  the  most  barbarous  character  were 
exerdsed.  The  war,  which  cost  the  lives  of  300,000 
men,  was  only  ended  by  a  concesdon  which,  in  the  first 
instance,  would  have  prevented  it.  One  by  one  the 
allies  were  granted  fiiU  dvic  rights,  and  all  Italians 
88.    became  dtizens  of  Rome. 

Mithridatic  and  Civil  Wars. 

Mithridates  VII.,  king  of  Pontus*,  the   ablest  and 
most  powerful   enemy  Rome   ever   encountered,  now 
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appears  as  her  opponent.  This  monarch  was  respected 
and  admired  for  his  great  gifts  of  mind^  and  he  had  an 
army  halHtuated,  in  its  conflicts  with  the  nations  round 
the  Euxine^  to  privation  and  danger. 

Just  as  die  Romans  were  terminating  the  Social  War^ 
intdligence  arrived  of  the  massacre^  in  one  day^  of  80^000 
Roman  citizens^  resident  in  the  towns  of  Lesser  Asia. 
The  Roman  army  in  that  country  was  unable  to  stand 
before  the  troops  of  Mithridates;  its  generals  were 
taken  and  put  to  death  with  insult  The  isles  of  the 
JEgean  and  Greece  itself  were  reduced  to  the  Pontic 
monarch. 

L.  Sulla^  a  member  of  a  reduced  patrician  family^  had 
been  the  lieutenant,  and  was  now  the  rival  of  Marius. 
He  was  besi^ing  the  dty  of  Nola^  one  of  those  of  the 
aOiOs^  when  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Mithiidates.  Marius^  though  now  seventy  years  old, 
oofuld  not  endure  that  his  rival  should  have  this  honour. 
He  had  the  decree  recalled,  and  himself  appointed. 
Sulla^  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  broke  up  from  before 
Nola,  and,  for  the  first  time,  a  Roman  army  marched 
against  the  city.  At  the  head  of  26,000  men  he  entered 
Rome,  which  he  had  called  for  torches  to  set  fire  to. 
Marius  was  forced  to  fly ;  he,  his  son,  and  ten  of  his 
adherents  were,  by  orders  of  Sulla,  declared  public  ene- 
mies.  Marius  concealed  himself  in  the  Minturnian 
marsh,  but  was  taken  and  thrown  into  prison  at  Min- 
tnmum.  A  Cimbrian  slave  .was  sent  to  put  him  to 
death;  but,  terrified  at  the  look  and  the  voice  of  the  con- 
queror of  his  countrymen,  he  cast  down  his  weapon  and 
fled,     Mariu^  escaped  to  Africa. 

Sulla  hastened  over  to  Greece,  all  of  which  submitted 
to  him.  Athens  alone  shut  her  gates,  and  was  gallantly 
defended  by  Archelaus,  Mithridates's  general :  he.  How- 
ever, soon  retreated  to  Boeotia,  and  an  engagement  took 
place  near  Chseronea,  in  which  the  Pontic  troops  were 
totally  defeated.  Another  battle  followed  at  Orcho- 
menus,  in  Thessaly,  equally  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
Mithridates,  who  now  sued  for  peace ;  and  Sulla,  who^ 
H  2 
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in  oontequence  of  tidings  from  Italy,  was  in  haste  to 
return  thither^  readily  consented^  promising  to  secure 
Mithridates  in  his  paternal  dominions,  and  have  him 
entitled  a  friend  and  ally  of  Rome,  that  monarch  agree* 
ing  to  surrender  Bithynia,  Cappadoda,  and  Asia. 

SuQa  had  left  the  consulate  in  the  hands  of  OctaTius 
and  Cinna.  The  latter  introduced  confusion  anew  into 
the  dty :  he  was  expelled  hy  his  colleague :  he  collected 
an  army,  and  menaced  the  senate.  Eight  new  tribei 
had  heen  formed  out  of  the  citizens  oi  such  towns  as  had 
abandoned  the  Marsian  league,  and  Cinna,  by  promis* 
ing  to  distribute  them  into  the  old  tribes,  so  ^at  these 
should  have  no  pre-eminence,  soon  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  To  strengthen  himself  still 
more,  he  recalled  Marius,  and  various  motiyes  armed 
almost  all  Italy  in  favour  of  the  veteran  general.  The 
army  of  the  elder  Pompeius  was  defeated  near  the  gates 
of  Rome.  Marius,  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  Sertorius  entered 
the  dty.  The  consul  Octavius  still  defended  the  Vatican 
hill;  but  his  head  was  soon  seen  borne  on  a  spear  through 
the  streets.  Marius  then  issued  his  orders  for  tibe 
slaughter  of  the  prindpal  senators  :  some  were  slain  in 
thdr  own  houses,  some  betrayed  by  their  dients.  The 
high-priest  of  Jupitor  was  slaughtered  at  the  altar  of  his 
god.  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  Cimbric 
war,  was  compelled  to  be  his  own  destroyer.  The  head 
of  Antonius,  die  great  orator,  was  brought  to  Marius  at 
he  sat  at  supper :  he  took  and  handled  it,  and  embraced 
with  joy  the  murderer.  Having  thus,  with  tiger-ferodty, 
glutted  his  vengeance,  and  made  himsdf  with  Cinna 
B.  c.  consul  for  the  seventh  time,  he  expired  in  the  70th  yeaor 
87.  of  his  age,  fortunate  in  thus  escaping  the  vengeance  of 
his  rival. 

Sulla,  having  ended  the  Mithridntic  war,  was  now 
retomii^  home  in  triumph.  He  landed  in  Apulia,  and 
marched  his  troops  with  good  order  and  disdpline  to* 
wards  Rome.  He  was  met  by  the  flying  consulars,  and 
professed  his  intention  to  restore  the  senate  to  their  legal 
rights.     Cinna  led  an  army  against  him,  but  was  slain 
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in  an  uproar  by  his  own  soldiers.  SuUa  overthrew  the 
army  of  Norbanus,  near  Capua :  the  army  of  L.  Scipio 
went  over  to  him.  Cneius  Pompdus  joined  him  with 
his  father's  clients.  One  of  his  officers  gained  possession 
of  Sardinia.  The  Marian  pretor  of  Africa  was  in  an 
insurrection  burnt  in  his  own  house.  Meanwhile^  at  the 
desire  of  the  younger  Marius,  the  pretor  Damasippus 
assembled  the  senate  of  Rome  to  make  proposals  of  peace. 
All  the  citizens  of  rank  then  in  Rome  met  in  the  Hosti- 
liau  curia.  The  Marians  fell  upon  and  slaughtered  the 
whole  assembly ;  no  age,  or  station,  or  place,  was  sacred : 
the  chief  pontiff  Scsevola  fell  in  presence  of  the  holy  fire 
of  Vesta. 

Sulla  entered  Rome :  his  entrance  was  the  signal  for 
the  slaughter  of  all  the  Marian  party,  of  all  whom  he 
himself  or  any  of  his  partisans  hated.  That  the  slaughter 
might  proceed  regularly,  proscription-tables  were  now 
introduced  into  Rome:  these  presented  to  view  the  names 
of  at  first  80,  then  500  men  of  rank,  whose  murder  was 
enjoined,  and  whose  murderers  were  to  be  rewarded  by 
the  possession,  of  their  estates,  while  their  children  were 
to  lose  aU  daims  to  public  office.  Wealth  soon  became 
crime,  where  murder  was  gain.  Blood  had  flowed  in  the 
days  of  Marius ;  it  now  streamed.  £ight  thousand  of 
the  Marian  party  had  surrendered :  by  order  of  Sulla, 
they  were  massacred  near  the  senate-house.  The  cries 
of  die  victims  were  so  loud,  that  the  senate  could  not  go 
on  with  their  deliberations.  ''They  are  only,"  said  Sulla, 
'^  some  wretches  who  are  punished  for  their  crimes." 

Young  Marius  defended  Prsneste  with  a  heroism 
worthy  of  his  father.  His  brother,  the  pnetor,  was  put 
to  death  with  wanton  barbarity,  and  his  head  flung  over 
the  waUs  into  Prsneste.  Marius  and  a  friend  volun- 
tarily slew  each  other :  the  town  was  taken,  and  its 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  Cneius  Pompeius  defeated 
the  consul  Carbo  in  Sicily.  Norbanus  was  driven  to 
suicide  in  Rhodes.  The  sole  authority  of  Sulla  was 
undisputed,  save  in  Spain :  he  exercised  it  with  ruthless 
atrocity.  One  of  l^s  most  zealous  adherents,  the  prtetor 
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OfeUa^  who  had  taken  Fneneste^  Tentoring  to  stand  for 
the  consulship  without  the  permission  of  Sulla,  was 
slain  in  the  forum  hy  his  command.  When  the  peojde 
testified  marjcs  of  indignation,  he  stepped  forward  and 
merely  said,  "  I  ordered  it."  The  proscription  still 
raged ;  wiyes  shut  the  doors  against  their  own  husbands; 
chUdren  slew  their  own  fathers :  death  was  the  only 
refuge  from  cruelty. 

The  war  between  Marina  and  Sulla  cost  the  Utcs  of 
SS  consulars,  7  prctors,  60  ediles,  200  senators,  and 
150,000  Roman  citizens,  and  thousands  were  stript  of 
their  paternal  possessions,  and  driven  forth  to  wander 
in  misery.  Sulla  divided  among  his  l^ons  the  lands 
and  properties  of  the  Marians :  he  renewed  and  made 
peix>etual  in  his  own  person  the  dictatorship,  now  out  of 
use  120  years ;  sought  to  bring  back  the  repnUic  to  its 
old  form,  when  all  power  lay  with  the  patricians ;  de- 
prived the  tribunes  of  the  people  of  the  right  of  pro- 
posing laws,  completed  the  reduced  senate  from  the 
equestrian  order,  increased,  for  the  advantage  of  his 
friends,  the  colleges  of  pontiffs  and  augurs.  Suddenly^ 
in  the  very  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  abdicated  it,  and  re- 
tired into  private  life.  He  resigned  himself  undisturbed 
to  mental  and  sensual  enjoyments,  employing  his  leisure 
B.  c.  in  writing  the  history  of  his  own  life.  He  died  just  as  he 
75.  had  completed  the  22d  book.  His  resignation  of  power 
is  an  act  almost  unexampled :  it  gives  a  strong  idea  of 
the  man  and  the  times,  to  thus  behold  him,  who  had 
made  blood  run  like  water,  passing  his  latter  days  in 
tranquillity  at  Puteoli. 

From  the  Death  of  SuUa  to  that  of  MUhridatee. 

Sertorius,  one  of  the  Marian  party,  had  retired  to 
Spain :  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lusitanians, 
whose  respect  and  affections  he  had  gained,  established 
among  them  a  miniatnre  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
during  eighteen  years  defeated  every  army  sent  against 
him  by  the  Romans.     Neither  Metellus  nor  Pompein^ 
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arailed  to  subdue  him ;  treachery  alone  oonld  free  Rome  i.  c. 
from  this  enemy.  Perpenna,  one  of  his  officers^  con-  78. 
spired  against  hhn^  and  slew  him  at  a  banquet 

While  Sertoiius  maintained  himself  in  Spain^  a  fu- 
rious war  raged  in  the  south  of  Italy.  A  few  gladiatoiB 
broke  out  of  dieir  school  at  Capua ;  their  leader  waa 
Spartacus^  a  Thradan  by  birth  ;  dayes^  pirates^  peasants 
flocked  to  them ;  they  soon  increased  to  such  a  number 
as  to  be  formidable  to  Rome.  Consular  armies  were 
sent  against  them  without  success ;  four  Roman  armies 
were  defeated  by  the  gladiator.  At  length  Crassus  was 
sent  to  oppose  him ;  victory  was  long  dubious^  but  finally 
dedared  for  Rome.  The  whole  of  the  rebd  army  was 
cat  to  pieces  or  dispersed :  its  leader  fell  on  heaps  of 
slau^tered  Romans.  The  bodies  of  40^000  rebels  lay 
on  the  field. 

At  this  period  arose  in  Lesser  Asia  a  pirate-sodety^ 
resembling  the  buccaneers  of  modem  times.  Cilicians^ 
Isaurians^  and  people  pf  other  Asiatic  regions^  engaged 
in  piracy  on  an  extensiye  scale :  their  ships  swarmed  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  the  coasts  of  Italy  were  infested  by 
them.  No  Roman  was  safe  at  his  country-seat ;  no  ma- 
giBtmte  on  his  journey.  They  ventured  even  to  attack 
the  Roman  legions^  put  a  stop  to  foreign  commerce^  and 
reduced  Rome  to  danger  of  famine^  by  intercepting  the. 
supplies  of  com.  Several  Roman  commanders  were  sent 
against  them;  they  were  beaten,  but  not  conquered. 
At  last  Cndus  Pompdus  was  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  and  with  unlimftM  power  over  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  its  coasts.  He  swept  the  sea  of  them  in 
the  short  space  of  forty  days,  pursued  them  to  thdr. 
retreats,  forced  them  to  submit,  and  transported  them 
far  inland  into  the  continent.  66. 

During  the  lifetune  of  Snlla,  a  second  war  had 
broken  out  with  Mithridates.  and  been  terminated  to 
the  advantage  of  Rome.  When  Nicomedes  of  Bithynia 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  Mithridates 
dii^uted  their  ri^t  to  it,  and  entered  it  with  a  large 
army.  The  command  of  die  Roman  army  was  intmsted 
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to  LncuUtts^  ft  mftn  loog  retired  fitmn  nufitary  nS&an, 
ftud  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  He  is  said  to  lyrvne 
ftcquired  his  knowledge  of  this  war^  and  the  mode  of 
oonducting  it,  from  books  and  oonveisation  on  his  way 
to  Asia.  His  deeds  prove  that  a  mind  used  to  tfainktog 
can  soon  master  any  difficolties.  The  war  was  a  ooOi-. 
stant  succeision  of  victories  on  tiie  side  of  the  Romana. 
Mithridates  was  forced  to  apply  to  Tigranes,  king  o£ 
Armenia.  Lucullus,  in  a  bloody  battle^  overthrew^  widi 
hardly  any  lots  on  his  own  itde,  the  troops  of  Armenia^ 
and  made  himadf  master  of  Tigranocerta,  the  cental  of 
Tigranes.  He  now  had  the  full  prospect  of  bringing  to 
a  glorious  termination  the  war  against  one  of  the  shiest 
enemies  Rome  had  ever  enooantered,  when  Pompeiiifr 
arrived  to  rob  him  of  the  honour*  The  new  general 
carried  on  the  war  with  vigour :  he  reduced  Tigranes 
to  sue  for  peace,  and  drove  Mithridates  to  take  refuge 
among  the  wild  tribes  north  of  the  Euxine.  Th^  spirit 
of  the  Pontic  monardi  was  not  yet  broken :  he  medi- 
tated a  union  of  the  nations  dwelling  from  the  Tanais  to 
the  Alps,  and  of  invading  Italy  at  the  head  of  them* 
His  troops  were  terrified  at  his  projects;  his  son.«on-r 
■•  ^»  spired  against  him,  and  Mithridates,  justly  styled  die 
Great,  died  by  poison  administered  by  his  own  hand,  in 
the  7Sd  year  of  his  age.  During  25  years  he  had  car^ 
ried  on  an  obstinate  war  against  Rome,  had  withstood 
the  fortune  of  Sulla,  the  zeal  of  several  consuls,  the 
wisdom  of  LucuUus,  and  the  rapidity  of  Pompdus,  and 
was  finally  overcome  only  by  ingratitude  and  treason. 

PompeiuB  deprived  Tigranes  of  Syria,  Cilida,  and 
Koenicia,  which  became  subject  to  Rome.  He  mardiDd 
southwards,  and  reduced  Judea.  All  Asia  bdng  now 
subdued,  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  disbanded  his 
troops  on  landing,  to  quiet  the  apprdiensions  of  the 
people.  He  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  triumph^ 
and  he  brought  into  the  public  treasury  a  sum  of  20,000 
talents. 
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* 

CatiUne'g  Conspiracy* 

While  Pompeius  was  absent  in  the  East,  Rome  rail 
xmmment  risk  of  seeing  days  worse  than  thoae  of  Marina 
and  Sulla^  and  crimes  of  equal  or  greater  enormitj  per- 
petrated. L.  Sergins  Catilina^  a  man  of  patrician  ex-> 
traction^  but  of  profligate  manners  and  ruined  fortunes, 
conceived  hopes  of  being  able  to  OTerthrow  the  consti- 
tution. Seymd  men  of  high  rank  were  concemed  in  tfaia 
conspiracy.  Catiline  stood  for  the  consulship,  but  failed, 
M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  ilhistrious  orator,  being  chosen. 
His  designs  being  discoTered,  he  became  desperate,  and 
tesolyed  on  the  murder  of  the  consul  and  the  principal 
senators,  and  setting  fire  to  the  dty ;  but  information  of 
all  his  projects  was  given  to  the  consul,  and  Catiline 
was  at  length  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  and  put  himself 
at  £he  head  of  such  forces  as  he  had  been  able  to  bring 
together.  His  accomplices  at  Rome  were  meanwhile 
discovered  and  executed,  and  he  himself  engaging  with 
the  army  sent  against  him,  fought  and  fdl  wi&  a  heroism  ■•  ^» 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  ®^* 

The  Gallic  War  of  Casar. 

At  this  period  the  leading  men  in  Rome  were  Pom- 
peius, named  the  Great,  and  flushed  with  his  victories; 
Crassus,  distinguished  for  his  riches,  and  the  conqueror 
of  Spartacus;  Cssar,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  distin- 
guished talents,  ruined  fortune,  and  now  father-in-law 
of  Pompeius ;  Cato,  of  pre-eminent  virtue,  unstained 
character,  and  only  to  be  blamed  (if  blame  could  attach 
to  such  a  principle)  for  not  being  able  to  accommodate 
himself  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  and  of  thus  being 
unable  to  render  more  real  service  to  his  country ;  and, 
lastly,  Cicero,  the  crusher  of  the  projects  of  Catiline, 
the  ablest  orator,  the  most  accomplished  and  virtuous 
statesman,  only  unhappy  in  a  want  of  firmness  and  de- 
cision of  character. 

The  ambition  of  the  three  former  could  not  be  re- 
strained by  the  virtue  &nd  moderation  of  the  two  last. 
Already  Ctesar  and  Crassus  had  been  more  than  sus- 
pected of  being  privy  to  the  plans  of  Catiline,  trusting 
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tliat^  through  their  superior  diaracter^  talents^  and  in- 
fluence^ they^  might  be  aUe  to  seise  on  the  snprone 
power^  when  his  ruthless  ferocity  had  removed  all  o1^ 
atades  and  all  competitors.  Csesar  had  been  afterwards 
pnetor  in  Spain,  and  had  there  repaired  his  dilapidated 
fortune.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  had  been  made 
consul,  and  while  in  office  he  caused  several  laws  to  be 
passed,  which  gratified  and  increased  his  infiuence  with 
Pompeius,  the  knights,  and  the  people.  He  took  occasioii 
lo  reconcile  Pompeius,  who  was  married  to  his  daughter, 
with  Crassus,  whose  wealth  gave  him  great  power  with 
the  people,  and  the  three  formed  among  themselves  iJiat 
coalition  or  secret  compact  of  mutual  support  and  mtt« 
tual  r^^ard  to  each  other's  interest,  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Triumvirate. 

Cssar,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulate,  had  him* 
self  appointed  for  five  years  to  the  government  of  the 
Gauls.  Cisalpine  Gaul  had  long  been  a  part  of  Italy. 
The  Romans  had  first  entered  Transalpine  Gaul  b.  g. 
123.,  and  shortly  after  reduced  the  south-eastern  part 
of  it  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

Gaul  was  divided  into  a  nmnber  of  independent 
states,  some  of  a  more,  some  of  a  less  warlike  character. 
The  most  powerful  race  were  the  Belgians,  who  dwelt 
from  the  Alps  northwards  to  the  sea,  mingled  with 
^  c,  tribes  of  Germanic  race.  The  Hdvetii,  a  portion  of 
57.  these,  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  gave  the  Ro- 
man governor  the  wished-for  opportunity  of  increasing 
his  military  fame  and  power,  and  of  securing  the  tran« 
quillity  of  Italy.  United  with  several  German  tribes, 
diey  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  and  in  an  immense  body 
set  forth  to  pass  the  Jura  in  search  of  more  smiling 
lands.  Ciesar  hastened  to  Geneva,  pursued  them,  and 
brought  them  to  an  engagement,  in  which  Roman  tac- 
tics and  discipline  speedily  triumphed  over  ignorant 
courage.  He  followed  their  enfeebled  forces,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  They  were  recdv^  as  allies, 
and  a  colony  was  placed,  for  future  security,  at  the  prin- 
cipal pass  of  Jura. 
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In  some  parts  of  Gaul  confederacies  were  f<»ined 
against  the  Romans^  in  others  oppressed  states  called  on 
Cesar  for  protection :  one  after  another  the  confederadea 
imd  the  states  fell  before  his  genius.  During  a  com- 
mand of  ten  years  (for^  by  the  influence  of  Pompdusy 
it  had  been  prolonged)  he  reduced  the  entire  of  Gaul, 
crossed  the  Rhine^  carried  the  arms  of  Rome  into  the 
gloom  of  the  Hercynian  forest^  and  passed  the  channel 
which  divides  from  the  continent  the  island  of  Britain^  hi- 
therto known  only  by  name  to  the  inhabitants  of  Italy. 

£ach  day  filled  Rome  with  wonder  by  the  intdli- 
genoe  that  arrived  of  the  victories  of  Cesar  in  GauL 
His  influence  and  the  number  of  his  partisans  in  Rome 
were  great.  He  aided  Pompdus  and  Crassus  to  get  the 
consulate:  he  was  continued  in  his  Gallic  command. 
Pompeius  took  Africa  and  Spain  as  his  province ;  Crassua 
preferred  the  wealthy^  luxurious  Syria.  Pompeius  re« 
mained  at  Rome^  and  administered  his  provinces  by 
lieutenants.  Crassus  hastened  to  Ada^  where  the  Par- 
thians  were  now  in  arms  against  the  republic.  He 
mardied  against  them,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  was 
near  Carrhe  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Surena,  the 
Parthian  commander.  He  surrendered,  and  was  put  to  b.  c. 
death,  and  his  skull  filled  with  mdten  gold  as  a  reproadi  54. 
of  his  avarice. 

Julia,  the  wife  of  Pompdus,  was  also  dead;  the 
bonds  which  had  kept  the  two  most  powerful  and  ambi- 
tious men  of  Rome  from  discord  were  now  both  re« 
moved.  Pompdus  could  not  endure  a  rival,  Cesar  a 
snperior.  All  prudent  men  saw  that  the  sword  must  be 
the  arbiter.  The  nobility  all  looked  up  to  Pompeius  as 
the  chief  support  of  the  aristocracy.  He  was  ap]K)inted 
oonsul  without  a  colleague.  He  remained  still  at  Rome ; 
and  the  troops  in  his  province  were  commanded  by  able 
and  faitliful  officers.  He  sought  to  have  the  dictatorship 
renewed  in  his  person.  Cesar  and  his  friends  required 
that  he  should  be  nominated  consul  in  his  absence,  as 
more  extraordinary  transgresdons  of  usage  had  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Pompeius.    Cesar  having  now  com- 
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pieted  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  and  thus  established  a  fron- 
tier against  the  Germans^  the  people  whom  Italy  had  now 
most  to  dread,  was  meanwhile  returning  to  Rome.  AH 
the  towns  of  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  vied  in  ren- 
dering honours  and  hospitality  to  the  amiable  conqueror 
and  tranquilliser  of  Gaid.  Pompeius  sent  to  demand  of 
Cesar  that  he  should  give  up  two  legions  which  he  had^ 
lent  him  :  they  were  given  up.  The  senate  tiben  de- 
creed that  Cesar  should  disband  his  legions,  and  seek  the 
consulate  like  any  other  private  man.  The  heads  of  the 
state  and  senate,  from  various  motives,  concurred  in  this 
decree.  Cato,  who  never  looked  to  expediency,  but  to  right, 
supported  it.  Cicero  in  vain  sought  to  mediate.  Curio, 
a  man  of  talent  and  eloquence,  but  profligate  morals, 
and  M.  Antonius,  bis  colleague  in  the  tribunate,  whose, 
character  resembled  his,  but  who  excelled  him  in  mili- 
tary skill,  were  zealous  partisans  of  Cesar.  All  the  other 
public  officers  were  on  the  side  of  Pompeius,  who  main- 
tained that  the  army  was  averse  to  Cesar,  and  reckoned 
himself  certain  of  the  attachment  of  ten  legions.  With- 
out waiting  for  the  declaration  of  Cesar,  the  senate,  in 
an  evil  hour  for  them,  issued  their  decree,  that  all  the 
members  of  the  executive  should  exert  themselves  for  thct 
defence  of  the  republic,  that  troops  should  be  raised,  and 
Cn.  Pompeius  supported  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Meantime  Cesar's  answer  arrived,  ofiezing  to  disband  bis 
army,  all  but  one  legion,  and  to  come  and  seek  the  con- 
sulate as  a  private  citizen ;  but  even  his  presence  was 
dreaded  in  Rome.  When  the  news  readied  Cesar,  he 
had  but  five  cohorts  with  him;  the  rest  of  his  troops  weire 
dispersed  in  numerous  tovms.  He  was  near  Rimini, 
on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream  called  the  Rubicon, 
where  Proper  Italy  was  considered  to  end,  and  which  no 
general  could  venture  to  pass  without  permission  of  the 
senate,  under  penalty  of  being  declared  a  public  enemy. 
It  was  a  moment  of  importance,  not  to  Cesar  only,  but 
to  the  future  world.  Should  he  submit,  or  should  he 
lead  his  army  against  Rome,  against  his  country  ?  On 
horseback,  in  the  open  air,  Cesar  all  night  long  pondered 
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this  weighty  question.  At  daybreak^  his  anxious  sol- 
diers found  him  still  riding  to  and  fro,  deep  sunk  in 
thought.  At  length  he  cried  "  The  die  is  cast/'  gave  his 
horse  the  spurs,  and  sprang  across  the  stream,  followed 
by  his  troops. 

CivU  War  of  CiBsar  and  Pompeiu», 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  opened  their  gates  to  Cesar  as 
he  approached  them  ;  the  garrisons  all  joined  his  stand- 
ard. Corfinium  alone  resisted;  but  its  garrison  also 
passed  over  to  Cesar,  and  Domitins,  its  governor,  and 
his  officers,  Altered  the  camp  of  the  conqueror  as  captives, 
and  experioiced  only  clemency.  On  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  l^e  approach  of  Cfesar,  Pompeius,  Cicero,  Cato, 
the  consuls,  and  the  senate  abandoned  Rome  in  haste,  and 
fled  to  Capua.  Cesar  still  advanced,  making  every  day 
proposals  of  peace.  When  he  drew  near  to  Brundusium, 
Pompeius  and  his  friends  passed  over  to  Greece:  he 
marched  to  Rome,  assembled  the  senate  and  people,  and 
declared  that  he  was  driven  by  the  conduct  of  his  enemies  to 
act  as  he  was  doing.  Then  knowing  that  the  main  strength 
of  Pompeius  lay  in  the  army  in  Spain,  commanded  by 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  he  resolved  to  march  against  it 
without  delay.  He  took  moiiey  out  of  the  treasury,  and 
set  out  for  Spain.  Massilia  opposed  his  passage,  but 
Boon  was  forced  to  open  her  gates.  The  obstacles  pre- 
sented by  the  rivers  and  mountains  jof  Spain  were  sur- 
mounted by  the  genius  of  Cesar.  The  Pompeian  ge- 
nerals, notwithstanding  their  advantageous  position,  were 
forced  to  surrender  themselves  and  their  armies,  without 
fi^iting  a  single  battle.  Having  conquered  the  army,  he 
hastened  to  engage  the  general,  passed  rapidly  through 
Gtml  and  Italy,  embarked  at  Brundusium,  and  landed  his 
troops  at  Dyrrhachium. 

Pompeius  had  summoned  to  his  standard  the  troops  of 
the  kings  of  the  £ast,  whom  he  had  formerly  vanquish- 
ed ;  Greece  and  Africa  contributed  to  augment  his  forces; 
the  mijesty  of  the  senate  was  in  his  camp ;  he  himself 
ealled  back  the  vigour,  energy,  and  skill  of  his  younger 
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days.  But  he  waa  not  allowed  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  wisdom  and  experience ;  his  cause  was  r^arded  as 
that  of  the  republic ;  and  each  unwarlike  senator  faiw 
cied  he  had  a  right  to  blame  and  reproach  the  inactiTity 
of  the  general  The  army  of  Cesar  was  less  numerous^ 
but  better  composed  ;  his  plans  were  controlled  by  none  ; 
his  soldiers  placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  talents  and 
fortune. 

•  The  judidous  plan  adopted  by  Pompeius  was  to  pro- 
tract the  war^  to  weary  out  and  exhaust  by  delay  his  ad- 
Tersary.  The  taunts  of  his  associates  induced  him  to 
quit  his  fortified  camp.  Instead  of  returning  to  Italy^ 
where  the  name  of  the  republic  might  have  operated 
powerfiilly  in  his  favour^  he  descended  into  the  plains  of 
Thessaly.  He  drew  up  his  forces  near  Pharsalus.  The 
Casarians  fell  on  with  rapidity  sword  in  hand.  The 
caTslry  on  one  of  the  wings  of  die  Pompeians  pursued  a 
body  of  Cesarian  carslry  who  had  fied ;  they  passed  the 
three  ordinary  ranks  of  a  Roman  army^  when^  to  their 
surprise^  they  encountered  a  fourth :  without  a  moment's 
deliberation^  they  fled  to  the  neighbouring  heights.  The 
opposite  Cssarian  wing  attacked  that  which  was  now  de- 
nuded of  its  horse;  the  three  ranks  of  the  Cssarian  army 
fell  into  one;  the  Pompeians  could  not  resist  the  shock ; 
they  gave  way;  Pompeius  fled,  and  the  day  was  irreco- 
verably lost.  Cesar,  with  his  usual  humanity,  rode 
through  the 'field,  calling  on  his  men  to  spare  the  Roman 
.  citizens.  All  the  letters  and  papers  he  found  in  the  tent 
of  Pompeius  he  committed  to  the  flames,  without  reading 
them.  Next  day  the  rest  of  the  Pompeian  army  sur- 
rendered. Cato,  not  yet  despairing  of  the  fortune  of  die 
republic,  passed  over  to  Corcyra,  and  thence  to  Africa, 
to  renew  die  conflict  now,  not  for  Pompeius,  but  for  die 
laws  and  constitution. 

Pompeius  fled  to  the  sea,  and  embarked  for  Lesbos, 
where  his  wife,  Cornelia,  was  awaiting  the  event  of  die 
war.  The  maxims  of  philosophy  which  he  had  always 
cultivated  were  now  his  consolation.  In  doubt  whether 
he  had  better  look  to  die  Pardiians,  to  Juba,  king  of 
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Numidia^  or  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  for  lupport^  he  pre- 
ferred the  last,  whose  father  his  power  had  restored  to 
his  throne.  He  sailed  for  Egypt :  the  ministers  of  the 
feeble  young  monarch  dreaded  his  arrival ;  and  by  their  b.  c. 
treacherous  contrivance,  the  great  Roman  was  murdered  49. 
in  sight  of  his  wife,  and  his  naked  body  cast  on  the  strand, 
where  it  was  indebted  for  funeral  honours  to  the  grati* 
tude  and  humanity  of  an  old  Roman  soldier.  Cesar, 
who  speedily  arrived  in  Egypt,  shed  tears  over  the  head 
of  his  rival  which  was  presented  to  him. 

JEvents  till  the  Death  of  Casar. 

The  charms  of  Cleopatra,  the  fair  queen  of  Egypt^ 
detained  Cssar  in  Alexandria.  In  a  tumult,  excited 
by  his  partiality  for  that  princess  against  her  brother,  he 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  throwing  himself  into  the  sea, 
and  swimming  to  a  ship.  A  battle  soon  after  took  place; 
the  Egyptians  were  worsted,  and  Ptolemy  lost  his  life  id 
the  waters.  Caesar  bestowed  the  entire  kingdom  upon 
Qeopatra,  who  had  two  children  by  him. 

From  Egypt  Cesar  proceeded  to  Lesser  Asia  against 
Phamaces  king  of  Pontus,  probably  to  give  the  Pom- 
peians  an  opportunity  of  drawing  together  all  their  forces. 
Feni,  vidi,  mci  was  his  account  to  the  senate  of  the  war 
against  the  Pontic  prince.  He  soon  made  his  appear* 
ance  in  Africa,  and  defeated  all  the  armies  opposed  to  . 
him.  Cato,  no  longer  confiding  in  the  republic,  slew 
himself  at  Utica :  his  example  was  followed  by  Sdpio, 
who  had  commanded  the  army.  Juba  and  Petreius  dew  47. 
each  other  after  supper. 

The  other  Pompeian  commanders  retired  to  Spain. 
At  Munda  the  two  sons  of  Pompeius  gave  battle  to 
Cesar,  who  never  ran  greater  risk  of  seeing  fortune 
desert  him.  Desperate  effort  gained  him  the  victory, 
and  one  of  the  sons  of  Pompeius  remained  slain  on  the 
fiidd.  The  Pompeian  party  was  now  completely  crush- 
ed; all  opposition  to  Cesar  was  at  an  end.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome,  and  triumphed  over  all  the  countries 
he  had  subdued.     He  was  entitled  father  of  his  coun- 
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try,  and  made  dictator  for  life.  Mild  and  dement^  he 
persecuted  none;  and  Rome^  beneath  his  sway^  was 
enjoying  tranquillity.  As  high  pontiff  he  undertook  and 
accomplished  die  reformation  of  the  calendar,  and  formed 
the  plan  of  a  new  l^al  code.  Employment  being  ne- 
cessary for  the  legions,  war  was  meditated  against  the 
Parthians,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Crassus,  or  against 
the  people  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  her  present  state  of  corruption  the  government  of 
such  a  man  as  Caesar  was  the  greatest  blessing  that  could 
befall  Rome.  The  virtues  requisite  in  a  republic  were 
no  longer  to  be  found  in  her ;  it  was  now  her  destiny 
to  receive  a  master,  and  the  world  could  not  match  the 
man  into  whose  lumds  the  power  had  fallen.  But  the  old 
Roman  sentiments  still  smouldered  in  some  bosoms;  the 
lessons  and  acts  of  Cato  were  still  remembered  with  ar^>- 
probation;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  in  which  some 
of  the  noblest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  Rome  took' 
part  Men  who  owed  their  lives  to  his  clemency,  their 
fortunes  to  his  favour,  impelled  by  a  false  idea  of  pa- 
triotism and  public  virtue,  armed  their  hands  against 
_  him  ;  and  on  the  ides  of  Mardh,  in  the  708di  year  of 
45.  Rome,  Cssar  fell  in  the  senate-house,  pierced  by  three- 
and-twenty  wounds. 

Civil  War  with  Brutus  and  CasHus. 

The  two  principal  of  the  conspirators  were  Brutua 
and  Cassius.  Of  the  purity  of  their  motives,  especially 
of  those  of  the  former,  there  can  be  little  doubt :  the 
wisdom  of  them  is  more  questionable.  They  removed 
a  mild  despot ;  they  brought  back  on  their  country  the 
days  of  Marius  and  Sulla. 

Cicero  sought  to  establish  concord  by  making  the 
senate  ratify  all  the  acts  of  Cesar,'  by  bringing  in  an 
amnesty,  and  by  sending  the  conspirators  away  to  their 
respective  provinces.  But  Marcus  Antonius  had,  by  a 
culpable  lenity  of  the  conspirators,  been  spared,  a^  he 
now  aimed  at  establishing  his  own  power  amidst  the 
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general  confusion.  Against  him  Cicero  and  the  senate 
found  it  necessary  to  set  up  the  young  Octavianus^  the 
nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Cesar.  Antonius  hegan  the 
war  by  attempting  to  drive  Decimus  Brutus^  one  of  the 
conspirators^  out  of  his  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  He 
besieged  him  in  Mutina.  The  consuls^  Hirtius  and 
Pansa^  marched  to  the  relief  of  Brutus ;  Octavianus  joined 
them,  and  Antonius  was  forced  to  fly  into  Transalpine 
Gaul.  The  two  consuls  fell  before  Mutina,  not  without 
suspicion  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Octavianus,  whose 
dissimulation  and  want  of  moral  principle  early  began 
to  display  themselves.  But  the  senate  dreamed,  that 
they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  keeping  him  down,  if  by 
his  means  they  could  get  rid  of  Antonius. 

Lepidus  and  Plancus  commanded  armies  in  Graul. 
Antonius  gained  them  over  to  his  side.  He  wrote  to 
Octavianus,  who,  though  appointed  consul  in  the  room  of 
Pansa,  was  now  every  day  on  worse  and  worse  terms 
with  the  senate,  to  show  him  that  it  would  be  more  for 
his  advantage  to  join  him.  A  meeting  was  held  be- 
tween the  two  and  Lepidus,  in  a  little  island  formed  by  43' 
two  streams,  near  the  modem  Bologna,  and  a  second  tri- 
umvirate, of  a  far  more  odious  character  than  the  former, 
was  agreed  on.  Tables  of  proscription  were  drawn  up, 
containing  the  names  of  300  senators,  2000  knights, 
and  many  other  distinguished  citizens.  All  ties  of 
friendship  and  kindred  were  postponed  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  ambition  and  revenge.  In  the  fatal  list  were 
L.  Caesar,  the  uncle  of  Antonius  ;  Paulus,  the  brother  of 
Lepidus,  and  Cicero,  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Octa- 
vianus. A  man  whose  life  and  honoiir  he  had  once  de- 
fended was  base  and  ungrateful  enough  to  be  the 
murderer  of  the  great  orator :  his  head  was  brought  to 
Pulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius  and  wife  of  Antonius ; 
and  with  the  mean  revenge  of  a.  profligate  woman,  she 
pierced  with  her  bodkin  that  tongue  which  had  described 
in  true  and  lively  colours  the  vices  and  enormities  of  her 
husbands. 

The  triumvirs  resolved  to  destroy  Cassius,  who  go- 
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yenied  Syria^  and  Brutus^  who  commanded  in  Mace- 
donia. The  united  army  of  the  latter  amounted  to 
aeyenteen  legions.  The  armies  engaged  on  the  plain  of 
>•  c.  Philippic  in  Macedonia.  Brutus  was  successful  on  his 
^^*  .side^  and  took  the  camp  of  Octavianus.  Cassius^  who 
was  opposed  to  Antonius^  was  not  so  fortunate.  He 
thought^  deoeiTed  by  his  short  sight,  that  all  was  lost, 
and  slew  himself.  A  few  days  afterwards^  Brutus^  f ceiling 
that  the  fortune  of  the  republic  was  gone^  followed  his 
example,  and  many  other  Romans  of  noblei>irth  and  lofty 
sentiments  disdained  to  survive  Brutus,  Cassius,  and 
the  republic 

War  between  Octavianus  and  Antonitis, 

Sextus  Pompdus  alone,  remained  to  oppose  the  vic- 
tors. His  power  was  on  the  sea,  and  he  long  continued 
to  give  them  uneasiness.  Fulvia  soon  excited  disturb- 
ance among  the  triumvirs  themselves.  Lepidus  wavered 
which  side  to  take ;  but  Octavianus  gained  over  his 
legions^  and  deprived  him  of  his  rank  and  power.  The 
unfortunate  citizens  were  the  victims  of  these  quarrels 
between  their  masters.  Octavianus's  forty-seven  legions 
must  have  lands,  and  the  paternal  properties  of  numerous 
respectable  families  were  confiscated  to  gratify  their 
cupidity. 

Antonius  was  in  Asia.  Pacorus  the  Parthian  had 
invaded  the  Roman  dominions  there^  but  was  repelled 
by  Ventidius.  Antonius  would  avenge  the  honour  of 
Rome  by  reciprocal  invasion.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  );he  country  he  entered,  and  was  forced  ^to 
retire  with  loss.  He  went  to  Egypt,  and  in  the  arms 
of  Cleopatra  abandoned  himself  to  the  licentious  in- 
dulgences he  delighted  in,  and  ofiPended  and  insulted  his 
wily  colleague  by  divorcing  his  virtuous  sister,.  Octavia. 
Bo^  sides  pr^ared  for  war.  Octavianus,  whose  policy 
from  the  commencement  had  been  to  identify  his  own 
cause  and  that  of  the  repu^blic,  and  who^  all  his  life  long^ 
affected  to  govern  in  the  name  of  the  senate,  and  imder 
the  ancient  forms,  gave  out,  that  he  took  arms  solely 
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to  prevent  the  republic  being  subjected  to  an  Egyptiin* 
He  proceeded  to  Greece  with  eig^t  l^ons  and  ftwe 
cohorts^  and  he  had  a  fleet  of  250  ships.  His  principal 
officer  was  M.  Agrippa^  a  man  of  experience  and  ability. 
The  engagement  took  place  off  the  cape  of  Actium  in 
£pirus.  Cleopatra  was  there^  and  set  the  example  of 
flight.  She  was  followed  by  Antonius :  the  rout  was 
total.  Octavianus  exercised  clemency^  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  hostile  army  surrendered.  He  pursued  the 
love-sick  Antonius  to  Egypt^  who,  on  a  false  report 
of  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  threw  himself  on  his  sword; 
and  the  Egyptian  queen,  having  in  vain  essayed  her 
arts  on  the  cold  calculating  Octavianus,  sooner  than 
be  led  in  chains  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  and 
glut  the  eyes  of  the  populace  of  Rome  with  the  sight 
of  the  daughter  and  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies  preceding 
the  chariot  of  the  adopted  son  of  him  who  had  done 
homage  to  her  charms,  gave  herself  voluntary  death 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  or  the  prick  of  a  poisoned  needle. 
Egypt,  in  the  295ih  year  from  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  became  a  Roman  province. 

In  the  same  year,  the  479th  from  the  establishment  b.  c. 
of  the  republic,  the  724jth  from  the  building  of  the  city,  29. 
was  Cssar  Octavianus,  now  styled  Augustus,  invested 
with  all  the  power  heretofore  exercised  by  the  consuls 
and  tribimes  of  the  people.  He  was  a  monarch,  with- 
out appearing  such.  Every  tenth  year  he  affected  to 
lay  down  and  again  receive  his  extraordinary  powers 
from  the  senate  and  people.  His  sway  was  mild  and 
beneficent;  stately  edifices  rose  to  adorn  the  city;  public 
spectacles  and  abundance  of  food  satisfied  the  people ; 
peace  was  enjoyed  by  all  the  empire.  The  memory  of 
the  republic  was  nearly  obliterated ;  old  men  only  re- 
tained a  recollection  of  its  worst  period,  and  shuddered 
as  they  called  to  mind  the  horrors  of  the  civil  wars,  and 
the  blood-traced  tables  of  proscription.  The  reign  of 
Augustus  was  halcyon  days  after  those  storms;  but,  un- 
happily for  Rome,  this  state  was  of  no  long  and  steady 
duration.  The  government  was  one  of  power,  not  of  law  ; 
i2 
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it  W88  a  despotism;  and  aoon^  beneath  the  tyranny  and 
caprice  of  the  emperors^  even  the  turbulence  of  the  latter 
days  of  the  republic  was  looked  back  to  with  a  sigh  of 
r^;ret. 


CHAP.  IX. 

ROME    AN    EMPIRE. 

Emperors  of  the  Casdrian  Family, 

Among  the  titles  of  Augustus  was  that  of  Imperator^ 
whence  emperor^  a  word  derived  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guage of  Italy  *,  and  signifying  general  of  an  army.  It 
was  retained  by  his  successors^  as  was  also  that  of  Cssar^ 
his  family  name. 

The  empire  over  which  Augustus  now  ruled  extended, 
in  Europe^  to  the  ocean^  the  Rhine^  and  the  Danube ;  in 
Asia,  to  the  Euphrates;  in  Africa,  to  Ethiopia  and  the 
sandy  deserts.  Its  population  was  estimated  at  120  mil- 
lions. Satisfied  with  this  extent  of  dominion,  Augustus 
sought  not  himself  to  extend  it,  and  advised  his  successors 
to  be  guided  by  his  example.  He  therefore  abstained 
from  wars,  except  such  on  the  frontiers  as  were  deemed 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  skill  and  discipline  of  the  legions, 
and  inspire  the  barbarians  with  a  salutary  dread  of 
Rome.  In  these  slight  wars  the  imperial  arms  were 
usually  successful:  one  memorable  defeat  alone  is  re- 
A.  D.  corded:  the  legions  of  Varus  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
10.  German  leader,  Herman,  or  Arminius.  The  pretorian 
guards,  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  empire,  were  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus  to  protect  his  person,  and  to  crush  the 
first  germs  of  rebellion.  But  he  dispersed  them  through 
Italy,  and  they  knew  not  then  their  own  strength. 

The  temple  of  Janus,  to  close  which  in  time  of  peace 
had  been  a  ceremony  in  use  from  the  origin  of  the  state, 

*  Embratur  is  tbe  tenn  in  the  Saxnnite  language. 
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was  three  times  closed  during  the  reign  of  this  pacifie 
prince.  The  arts  and  sciences  which  adorn  peace  weie 
warmly  patronised  hy  him  and  his  minister  the  accom- 
plished Mecsnas.  The  house  of  Augustus^  for  he  dwelt 
not  in  a  palace^  was  the  resort  of  the  poet  and  the 
scholar.  The  monarch  himself  was  a  writer^  and  he 
enjoyed  the  felicity^  rare  in  his  station^  of  possessing 
Mends.     By  the  people  he  was  adored  as  a  god. 

Yet  the  happiness  of  Augustus  was  not  without  alloy. 
He  could  not^  though  he  might  seek  to  palliate  hy  the 
plea  of  necessity^  efface  the  recollection  of  the  proscrip- 
tion-tahles  of  his  younger  days,  and  the  hase  surrender 
of  his  friend  the  virtuous  Cicero.  The  defeat  of  Varus 
haunted  his  dreams  by  night.  He  had  no  male  issue 
to  succeed  him;  he  had  to  mourn  over  the  untimely  death 
of  the  promising  youth  Marcellus  and  of  the  yaliant  Dru- 
sus ;  and  the  profligacy  of  his  daughter  Julia^  and  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  his  wife  Livia,  embittered  his  de- 
clining days.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  in  Campania,  in  ^  „. 
the  76th  year  of  his  i^e,  having  governed  Rome  with  14, 
absolute  sway  during  forty-four  years. 

In  the  year  of  Rome  753,  while  the  world  was  enjoy- 
ing peace  under  Augustus,  and  the  ''  fulness  of  time  " 
was  come,  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  send  forth  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  announcer  of  a  religion  more  pure 
and  holy  than  any  he  had  yet  given  to  man.  To  relate 
Ae  circumstances  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God 
(with  which  every  reader  must  be  supposed  familiar) 
would  be  here  superfluous.  His  religion,  though  per- 
secuted, gradually  spread  over  the  Roman  world.  Un- 
happily, it  is  in  its  corrupted  state  tliat  it  becomes  a  pro- 
minent object  in  history. 

Tiberius,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  step-son  of  Augustus, 
was  appointed  by  him  to  succeed.  This  prince  was  14. 
now  in  his  55th  year.  All  the  bad  qualities  of  his  pre- 
decessor were  united  in  him ;  his  good  ones  were  absent. 
A  dark  and  crooked  policy  characterised  all  his  acts: 
the  establishment  of  perfect  despotism,  the  abolition  of 
all  forms  of  the  republic,  was  his  object.  Restrained  at 
i3 
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first  by  fear  of  the  BoUe  Germaiiieiifl!,  wliea  tlut  ehjeei^ 
A.D.  was  removed  by  deaths  not  without  suqiicioii  of  p<MBOiiy 
19-  he  gave  a  loose  to  all  his  cruel  and  sensual  propensitiea. 
In  his  later  years,  he  retired  to  the  island  of  Cafurea 
in  the  bay  of  Naples,  where  he  wallowed  in  every  spedett 
of  beastly  and  saisual  gratification.  His  cruelties  «t 
Rome  were  meantime  directed  by  his  minister  Se^anQs^ 
until,  grown  suspected  by  his  master,  he  was  by  his  ordier 
put  to  death.  Tiberius  dying  left  the  world  to  a  mon- 
ster still  more  ferocious  than  himself. 
37.  Caius  Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  and  grand- 
nephew  of  Tiberius,  displayed  tyranny  in  its  most  ap-i 
paUing  form.  His  reign  commenced  with  nuldness  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  .first  year,  after  a  violent  fit  of  iH« 
ness,  which,  perhaps,  disordered  his  intelleet,  a  cruelty, 
the  most  absurd  and  aqpridous  that  can  be  conceived, 
commenced.  WhUe  Ee  meditated  raising  his  horse  to  the 
consulship,  and  fed  him  out  of  gold,  he  slan^teted 
the  noblest  men  of  Rome  without  mercy,  drove,  men  in 
herds  before  the  judgment^seat  to  receive  sentence  of 
death,  and  hunted  the  spectators  of  a  public  show  inta 
the  waters  of  the  Tiber.  Four  years  the  empire  groaned 
beneath  the  cruelty  of  this  frantic  savage.  At  kngdi 
the  dagger  of  Cluereas  delivered  the  world  of  him. 
On  the  death  of  Cains,  the  senate,  detesting  the  tyranny 
41.  of  the  Cssars,  deliberated  on  restoring  the  republic,  and 
abolishing  the  imperial  power.  But  ere  two  days  had 
elajMed,  they  had  to  learn,  to  their  mortification,  that 
there  was  now  in  existence  a  power  greater  than  theirs 
or  that  of  the  emperors.  Tiberius  had  collected  the 
pretorian  guards,  a  body  of  10,000  men,  from  the 
quarters  in  which  the  policy  of  Augustus  had  kept  them 
di^ersed ;  and,  imder  pretext  of  relieving  Italy  and  of 
improving  their  discipline,  had  fixed  them  in  a  strongly* 
fortified  camp  on  the  Viminal  and  Quirinal  hills.  The 
guards  now  first  exhibited  their  power :  they  proclaimed 
Claudius,  the  weak-minded  brother  of  Caius,  emperor, 
and  the  senate  received  with  submission  their  feeble 
ruler.  Not  naturally  bloody,  yet  the  instrument  of 
women  and  freedmen,  the  annals  of  his  reign  exhibit 
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thirty-fire  senaton  and  three  hnndied  knights  falling 
bj  the  hand  of  die  executioner  during  the  thirteen  years 
that  he  filled  die  throne.  Claudius  was  poisoned,  to 
make  room  for  his  successor.  a.  d. 

Dcmitius  Nero  was  the  son  of  Agrippina,  and  pupil  of  54. 
Seneca.  The  first  fire  years  of  his  reign  were  mild 
and  just.  But  his  fiirious  passions  soon  grew  impatient 
of  restraint.  He  put  to  death  his  mother,  his  brother, 
his  tutor;  set  Hie  to  the. city,  charged  the  Christians 
with  the  crime,  and  began  the  persecution  of  that  sect 
He  prostituted  die  dignity  of  Ids  station,  and  the  ma^- 
jeaty  of  Rome,  by  appearing  as  a  singer  on  the  public 
stage.  The  patience  of  mankind  could  no  longer  en- 
dure this  combinati<m  of  cruelty,  insult,  debaudiery, 
and  meanness :  several  conspiracies  were  formed  against 
him,  but  widiout  success ;  die  tyrant  discovering  them 
in  time.  At  loigdi  Galba  was  declared  emperor,  and 
Nero  by  the  seftate  pronounced  a  public  enemy,  and 
sentenced  to  deadi  more  mo/orum,  which  sentence  he 
avoided  by  a  voluntary  death.  Yet,  vile  as  he  was,  diere 
were  those  who  loved  his  memory,  and  raised  monuments, 
to  the  monster  who  had  perpetrated  so  many  crimes .  It  is 
not  undeserving  of  notice,  diat  within  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Cato,  the  senate,  which  once  gave  laws  to 
the  world,  was  convoked  on  the  solemn  occasions  of  die 
marriage  of  Nero  with  two  of  his  own  sex.  So  utterly 
can  die  greatest  institutions  be  degraded! 

Emperart  dio^en  by  the  Army* 

Galba,  a  man  of  honourable  birdi  and  advanced  age,   68. 
was  raised  to  the  dirone  by  die  army  which  he  commanded 
in  Spain.     The  senate  confirmed  die  choice  of  the  army; 
but  he  sought  to  restrain  the  prstorians,  and  he  atoned 
for  his  boldness  with  his  life. 

-    Odio,  the  partaker  of  the  guilty  pleasures  of  Nero,    69. 
was  placed  on  die  dirone  by  die  party  which  murdered 
Galba.     The  army  of  the  .lUune  had  meantime  pro- 
cbiimed  their  general  Vitellius.     Odio,  though  a  volup- 
i4 
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tuaiy^  still  retained  some  noble  feelings ;  and  when  in 
the  battle  at  Bedriacum  victory  had  declared  for  the 
generals  of  Vitellius,  Otho^  to  spare  the  blood  of  citi- 

^^  Q,  zens,  put  a  voluntary  termination  to  his  own  life. 

70.  Vitellius^  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table^ 
viewed  the  imperial  power  only  as  affording  the  means 
of  unbounded  indulgence.  But  he  was  soon  roused 
from  his  dream  of  luxury^  by  tidings  of  the  Syrian  army 
having  proclaimed  their  general  Flavius  Vespasianus  wor- 
thiest of  the  throne.  Vitellius  terminated  his  brief  reign 
by  a  cruel  death. 

During  this  period  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  was. 
disturbed  in  every  quarter.  The  Jews,  oppressed  by 
their  governors,  torn  by  parties,  deceived  by  a  false  inter- 
pretajion,  but  flattering  to  their  national  vanity,  of  their 
ancient  prophecies,  broke  out  into  rebellion,  which, 
persisted  in  with  obstinacy  and  judicial  blindness,  cost 
their  nation  the  remnant  of  their  independence,  the 
lives  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  their  noble  city, 
and  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jehovah,  the  point  o£ 
union  and  pride  of  Israel.  Rome,  too,  witnessed,  at  this 
period,  a  second  conflagration  of  the  splendid  temple  of 
Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus,  which  crowned  the  Capitol. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  wrath  of  Heaven  was  now  poured  out 
on  guilty  man  and  his  works.  At  Rome  were  to  be  seen 
each  day  the  excesses  of  the  soldiery,  the  clash  of  arms, 
and  false  charges  brought  before  judicial  tribunals  ;  war 
menaced  or  devastated  the  provinces;  Civilis  raised  Gaul 
in  rebellion ;  the  Germans  passed  the  Rhine;  the  Parthian 
cavalry  hovered  ready  to  descend  on  Syria. 

Tfie  Flavian  Family. 

70,  Vespasian  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  acting  against 
the  rebellious  Jews,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
He  repaired  to  Rome,  leaving  his  son,  the  mild  and  vir- 
tuous Titus,  to  carry  on  the  war.  Though  raised  to  the 
throne  by  the  army,  he  would  receive  his  power  from  the 
senate,  who  bestowed  on  him  all  the  offices,  rights,  and 
powers  held  by  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Claudius,  in  as  fidl 
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and  unlimited  a  manner  as  they  had  possessed  them  ; 
and  by  his  conduct  during  the  nine  years  he  reigned^  he 
showed  himself    deserving  of  the  absolute  power  he 


A.I>. 


The  empire  now  eiigoyed  peace.  Titus  had  ended 
the  Jewish  war.  The  Parthians^  seeing  no  internal  dis- 
cord^ abstained  from  hostilities.  Judicial  persecution 
ceased  at  Rome.  The  emperor  and  his  son  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  best  and  wisest  men.  The  senate 
r^ained  its  consideration.  The  finances  were  put  into 
a  proper  condition ;  military  discipline  restored ;  cities 
built^  and  roads  constructed.  An  excessive  frugality^ 
hardly^  in  such  times^  to  be  regarded  as  a  faulty  was  the 
blemish  most  observed  in  the  character  of  Vespasian. 
His  death  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss  to  Rome^ 
had  he  not  left  such  a  successor  as  Titus. 

Titus^  the  Delight  of  Mankind,  amiable^  just^generpus^  79. 
and  brave^  reigned  but  for  two  short  years^  and  in  that 
space  this  virtuous  prince  had  to  witness  many  calamities. 
His  heart  was  torn  with  anguish  at  being  obliged  to 
part  with  the  Jewish  princess  Berenice^  whom  he  loved 
80  tenderly  ;  Vesuvius  raged  with  unwonted  fury,  and 
buried  beneath  its  ashes  the  towns  of  Herculaneum^  Pom* 
peii,  and  Stable^  and  wasted  a  large  portion  of  Campania; 
a  conflagration  broke  out  in  Rome^  and  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  the  dty^  and  this  was  followed  by  a  destructive 
pestUence. 

Domitian^  the  brother  of  Titus^  succeeded.  The  81, 
happiness  of  the  empire  seemed  to  have  expired  with  his 
fadier  and  brother,  and  Nero  to  have  returned  to  life. 
Yet  Domitian  dreaded  to  venture  on  the  excesses  of  this 
last-named  tyrant,  and  fear  set  some  bounds  to  his  cruelty. 
He  exhausted  the  treasury,  while  he  embellished  the 
dty  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  engaged  in  expen- 
sive and  inglorious  wars.  His  reign  was,  however, 
distinguished  by  die  real  conquest  of  Britain  by  the 
gallant  Agricola,  whose  death  the  jealous  emperor,  if 
he  did  not  occasion,  did  not  regret.  After  a  tyranny 
of  fifteen  years,  his  life  and  reign  were  terminated  by 
a  conspiracy,  in  which  his  own  wife  shared. 
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The  good  Emperors. 

^'^*  The  senate  was  assembled  on  the  death  of  the  tyrant^ 
'  and  die  purple  was  offered  to  Nerya^  one  of  their  body^ 
a  jttst  and  Tirtaotts  man^  but  far  advanced  in  life.  To 
give  secarity  to  his  authority^  and  assure  a  virtuous  suc- 
cessor to  the  empire^  he  adopted  the  valiant  and  upright 
Tn^an^  who  then  commanded  a  large  army  in  Lower 
Germany.  The  aged  emperor^  at  the  same  time^  de» 
clared  him  his  colleague  for  life  in  the  empire.  Nerva> 
during  his  short  reign^  reduced  the  taxes^  and  made  a 
distribution  of  lands  among  the  poor. 

98.  Tngan  was  forty  years  of  age  when  adopted  by 
Nerva :  of  his  virtue  a  decisive  evidence  was  exhibited^ 
for  more  than  250  years  after  his  deaths  in  the  acclam- 
ation of  the  senate  to  each  new  emperor^  wishing  him  to 
be  more  fortunate  than  Augustus^  mare  virtuous  than 
Trajan.  The  military  and  pacific  virtues  were  united  in 
this  accomplished  prince.  Just  and  upright^  he  listened 
to  the  meanest  suitor  ;  affable^  he  was  accessible  to  the 
lowest  citisen.  During  a  reign  of  nineteen  years  but 
one  senator  suffered  deaths  and  he  was  condemned  by 
his  own  order.  He  lightened  the  burdens  of  the  pro- 
vinces^ declaring  that  the  hearts  of  loving  subjects  should 
be  his  treasures.  He  selected  his  ministers  and  friends 
from  among  the  virtuous  and  the  good :  he  perfected 
the  code  of  laws/ adorned  Rome  with  stately  buildings^ 
and  founded  a  magnificent  library.  In  war  he  extended 
the  bounds  of  the  empire  beyond  the  limits  set  to  it  by 
Augustus;  conquered  the  fruitful  plains' and  bilk  of 
Dacia ;  curbed  the  wild  hordes  of  Caucasus ;  bowed  to 
submission  the  emirs  of  the  Arabian  deserts ;  avoiged 
the  fate  of  Crassus^  and  took  Ctesiphon^  the  Parthian 
capital.  The  ships  of  Trt^an  visited  the  coasts  of  India. 
He  died  at  Seleuda^  in  Cilicia;  whence  his  body  was 
brought  to  Rome^  where  it  was  received  by  the  whole 
senate  and  people^  and  buried  in  the  forum^  which  bmre 
his  name^  beneath  the  lofty  pillar  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  140  feet,  adorned  with  his  deeds. 
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Hadrian^  it  is  thought^  had  been  adopted  by  Tnjan.  ^  ^^ 
He  waa  also  an  able  and  ▼irtaoua  prince^  though  not  the  117. 
equal  of  his  great  predecessor.  Hadrian  wisely  gave  op 
several  of  the  conquests  of  Trajan,  and  reduced  the  em- 
pire to  its  old  bounds  of  the  Rhine^  the  Danube,  and  the 
Euphrates,  and  raised  in  Britain  a  barrier  against  the  121. 
incnndons  of  the  untamed  Caledonians.  Ihuring  his 
reign  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  under  an 
impostor,  named  Barchochebas,  broke  out,  which  waa 
extinguished  in  the  blood  of  thousands  of  that  obstinate 
and  misguided  people.  This  emperor  made  a  progress 
through  his  dominions,  redressing  grievances  and  dimi- 
nishing taxes ;  and  he  regulated  his  court  in  the  most 
exact  manner.  He  was  devoted  to  die  fine  arts,  though 
his  taste  was  none  of  the  purest.  As  age  came  on,  ht 
grew  peevish  and  cruel ;.  but  the  efibcts  of  these  ill  qu^ 
titles  were  mitigated  by  the  mildness  and  gentleness  of 
Antoninus,  whom  he  had  adopted  on  the  death  of  his 
favourite  Lucius  Verus. 

Antoninus,  sumamed  the  Pious,  £rom  his  affection  fetf  I  sp. 
his  adoptive  father,  was  one  of  those  rare  comlHnationa 
of  perfect  virtue  which  the  visions  of  philosophy,  rathsi 
than  real  life,  present  as  seated  on  a  throne.  His  rasgn 
flowed  on,  for  a  space  of  twenty-three,  years,  in  digni* 
fied  tranquillity :  wars  interrupted  not  ihe  repose  of  the 
empire:  neighbouring  nations  submitted  thdr  differ* 
ences  to  the  arbitration  of  the  virtuous  Antoninus^ 
He  closed  his  beneficent  career  by  leaving  the  guidimot 
of  the  empire  to  an  accomplished  philosopher.  -r 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  would  wiUingiy  have  I6I. 
trodden  the  tranquil  course  of  his  predecessor;  but 
the  restless  enemies  of  the  empire  summoned  th^  phi« 
losophic  monarch  to  the  defence  of  the  frontiors,  imd  t» 
g^ve  a  proof  that  the  study  of  philosophy  does  not  dis- 
qualify for  action.  Nations  of  Germanic  race  unitedi 
as  in  the  days  of  Marius,  to  pour  in  upon  Italy  •;  but 
A^eUus.  showed,  th^n,  that  jthe  .legiona  of  Bpi^e  still 
retained  their  discipline  and  valour.  The  Parthiaiji 
broke  into   Syria:  the  emperor  speedily  drove^  them 
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back  within  their  own  limits.  Foreign  war  was  not 
the  only  calamity  that  afilicted  the  empire  in  this  reign ; 
famine  and  its  constant  attendant  pestilence^  ravaged 
▼arious  provinces.  The  Germans^  though  b^ten^  still 
renewed  their  attempts^  and  the  emperor  died  during 
his  eighth  winter  campaign  against  the  Marcomanni. 
Aurelius  was^  like  Augustus^  unhappy  in  his  family : 
his  wife  Faustina  disgraced  him  by  her  licentiousness ; 
and  the  disposition  of  his  son  Commodus  afibrded  slender 
grounds  for  pleasing  hope. 

From  Commodua  to  Diocletian. 

A.  D.  The  most  vicious  succeeded  the  most  virtuous  of  man- 
18a  kind.  Commodus^  the  son  of  Aurelius^  was  a  profligate^ 
foolish  boy.  His  delight  was  in  the  indulgence  of  low 
sordid  propensities ;  he  sought  for  glory  in  gladiatorial 
skill ;  while  he  degraded  the  migesty  of  the  empire^  by 
setting  the  example  of  purchasing  peace  from  the  bar- 
bezians.  His  father  had  made  the.  Marcomanni  feel 
the  edge  of  the  Roman  steel ;  his  degenerate  son  be- 
stowed upon  them  Roman  gold.  Oppressive  taxation 
onoe  more  galled  the  subjects  ;  the  blood  of  the  virtuous 
was  onoe  more  seen  to  flow  ;  the  favour  of  his  father 
availed  not  to  save ;  Salvius  Julianus^  the  great  lawyer^ 
whom  Aurelius  had  honoured^  died  by  the  order  of  Com- 
modus. The  emperor  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Prae- 
torians^ whom  he  indulged  in  all  their  excesses.  These 
werehi[)  protectors  against  all  others^  and  he  might  mock 
at  all  plots  of  the  senate  or  people ;  but  he  larried  his 
tyranny^  whither  it  was  rarely  carried  with  impunity^  into 
his  own  household^  and-a  conspiracy  delivered  the  Roman 
world  of  the  wretch  who  oppressed  it. 

Murder  thus^  after  a  long  interval^  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  palace  of  the  Csesars^  and  now  seemed 
192.  to  have  made  it  its  permanent  abode.  Helvius  Pertinax^ 
the  prefect  of  the  dty^  a  man  of  virtue^  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  the  conspirators^  who  would  fain  justify 
their  deed  in  the  eyes  of  the  worlds  and  their  choice  was 
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coDfirmed  by  the  senate.  But  the  Prstorians  had  not  for- 
gotten their  own  power  on  a  similar  occasion  ;  and  they 
liked  not  the  virtue  and  regularity  of  the  new  monarch. 
Pertinax  was^  therefore^  speedily  deprived  of  throne  and 
life. 

Praetorian  insolence  now  attained  its  height.  Regard- 
less of  the  dignity  and  honour  of  the  empire^  they  set  it 
up  to  auction.  The  highest  bidder  was  a  senator^  named 
Didius  Julianus^  a  nephew  of  that  very  Salvius  who  had  a.  d. 
suffered  for  law  and  virtue  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  '^^* 
The  legions  disdained  to  receive  an  emperor  from  the 
life-guards.  Those  of  Britain  proclaimed  their  general 
Clodius  Albinus  ;  those  of  Asia^  Pescennius  Niger ;  the 
Pannonian  legions^  Septimius  Severus.  This  last  was  a  194. 
man  of  bravery  and  conduct :  by  valour  and  stratagem 
he  successively  vanquished  his  rivals.  He  maintained 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the  Parthians 
and  Caledonians.  His  reign  was  vigorous  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  state ;  but  he  wanted  either  the  courage 
or  the  power  to  fully  repress  the  licence  and  insubordi- 
nation of  the  soldiery. 

Severus  left  the  empire  to  his  two  sons.  Caracalla^  21 1. 
the  elder^  a  prince  of  violent  and  untamable  passions^ 
disdained  to  share  empire  with  any.  He  murdered  his 
Inrother  and  colleague^  the  more  gende  Geta^  and  put  to 
death  all  who  Ventured  to  disapprove  of  the  deed.  A 
restless  ferocity  distinguished  the  character  of  Caracalla  : 
he  was  ever  at  war^  now  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine^ 
now  on  those  of  the  Euphrates.  His  martial  impetuo- 
sity dauntied  his  enemies ;  his  reckless  cruelty  terriHed 
his  subjects.  But  the  army  loved  the  prince,  who  set 
no  value  on  any  but  a  soldier.  Alexander  the  Great 
was  the  model  this  profligate  fratricide  dared  to  set  before 
him.  No  greater  insult  could  be  offered  to  the  memory 
of  the  Macedonian.  During  a  Parthian  war,  Caracalla 
gave  offence  to  Macrinus,  the  commander  of  his  body- 
guard, who  murdered  him. 

Macrinus  seized  the  empire,  but  had  not  power  to  hold  2 18. 
it.     He  and  his  son  Diadumenianus,  an  amiable  youth 
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of  bat  eighteen  yeara^  were  put  to'deftth  by  the  anny^  who 

j^  j^  prodaimed  a  suppoaed  son  of  their  bdoyed  Caracalk. 

SI 8.  This  youth  was  named  Elagabalus^  and  was  priest  of 
the  Son  in  the  temple  of  Emesa^  in  Syria.  £yery  yice 
stained  the  character  of  this  licentious^  effeminate  youths 
whose  name  is  become  proverbial  for  sensual  indulgence : 
he  possessed  no  redeeming  quality^  had  no  friend,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  his  own  guards^  who,  yicious  as  they 
were  ihemseives,  detested  vice  in  him. 

222.  Alexander  Severus,  cousin  to  £lagabalus^  but  of  a 
totally  opposite  character,  succeeded  that  vicious  prince 
All  estimable  qualities  were  united  in  the  nolde  and 
accomplished  Alexander.  He  delighted  in  the  society 
of  the  learned  and  the  wise;  the  statues  of  the  sages 
of  aU  countries  adorned  his  library;  and  their  works, 
destined  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  formed  his 
constant  study.  But  the  love  of  learning  and  virtue  did 
not  in  him  smother  military  skill  and  valour ;  he  checked 
the  martial  hordes  of  Germany,  and  led  the  Roman  ea^es 
to  victory  against  the  Sassanides>  who  had  displaced  the 
Arsacides  in  the  dominion  over  Persia*,  and  revived  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Cyrus  over  Anterior  Asia.  Alex- 
ander, victorious  in  war,  beloved  by  his  subjects,  deemed 
he  might  venture  on  introducing  more  r^ular  discipline 
into  the  army.  The  attempt  was  fatal,  and  the  amiable 
monarch  Ipst  his  life  in  the  mutiny  that  resulted. 

235.  Maximin,  a  soldier,  originally  a  Thracian  shepherd, 
distinguished  by  his  proidigious  size,  strength,  and  ap- 
petite, a  stranger  to  all  dyic  virtues  and  all  civic  rules, 
rude,  brutal,  cruel,  and  ferocious,  seated  himself  on  the 
throne  of  the  noble  and  virtuous  prince,  in  whose  murder 
he  had  been  a  chief  agent.  At  Rome  the  senate  conferred 
the  vacant  dignity  on  Gordian,  a  noble,  wealthy,  and  vir- 
tuous senator,  and  on  his  son,  of  the  same  name,  a  valiant 
and  spirited  youth.  But  scarcely  were  they  recognised, 
when  the  son  fell  in  an  engagement,  and  the  father  slew 
himself.  Maximin  was  now  rapidly  marching  towards 
Rome,  full  of  rage  and  fury.  Despair  gave  courage  to 
•  See  p.  60. 
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die  senate;  they  nominated  Balbintti  and  Pupienns^ 
one  to  direct  the  internal^  the  other  the  external  affairs. 
Maximin  had  advanced  as  far  as  Aquileia^  when  his 
horrible  cruelties  caused  an  insurrection  against  him^ 
and  he  and  his  son^  an  amiable  youths  were  murdered. 
The  army  was  not^  however,  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
elaim  of  the  senate  to  appoint  an  emperor.  .  Civil  war 
was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  the  conflicting 
parties  agreed  in  the  person  of  the  third  Gordian,  a  boy 
of  but  thirteen  years  of  age.  a.  o. 

Crordian  III.  was  an  amiable  and  virtuous  youth.  SS8. 
In  affairs  of  state  he  was  chiefly  guided  by  his  father- 
in-law,  Misitheus,  who  induced  him  to  engage  in  war 
against  the  Persians.  In  the  war  Gordian  displayed  a 
courage  worthy  of  any  of  his  predecessors;  but  he  shared 
what  was  now  become  the  usual  fate  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror. He  was  murdered  by  Philip,  the  captain  of  his 
guard. 

Philip,  an  Arabian  by  birth,  originally  a  captain  of  244. 
freebooters,  seized  on  the  purple  of  his  murdered  sove* 
reign.  Two  rivals  arose  and  contended  with  him  for 
the  prize,  but  accomplished  nothing. ,  A  third  compe- 
titor, Decius,  the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
defeated  and  slew  him  near  Verona.  During  the  reign 
of  Philip,  Rome  attained  her  thousandth  year;  and  the 
games  to  commemorate  the  duration  of  the  city  of  Ro- 
mulus, Brutus,,  and  Cssar,  were  celebrated  by  the  native 
of  a  country  scarcely  known,  even  by  name,  to  the  kings 
and  consuls ! 

Decius,  a  prince  of  rigid  virtue  and  primitive  sim-  249. 
plicity  of  manners,  sought  to  restore  its  ancient  tone  to 
the  Roman  character;  but  the  time  for  reformation  was 
long  gone  by ;  a  new  character  was  now  completely  and 
fixedly  formed.  The  well-meant  projects  of  the  em- 
peror failed,  and  himself  fell  in  battle,  in  defence  of  his 
country  against  the  invading  Goths. 

In  die  space  of  two  years  reigned  and  fell  four  em-  251  - 
perors,  GaUus,  Volusian,  Hostilian,  son  of  Decius,  and  25S. 
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JEmilian.  The  Gennans  stiU  pressed  on  Italy^  the  Per- 
sians on  Syria. 

▲.  D.       Valerian  succeeded.    His  rigour  and  virtue  as  a  censor 

25S.  had  been  applauded ;  as  an  emperor^  he  showed  feeble- 
ness and  incapacity.  He  associated  his  son  Gallienus 
in  the  empire  with  him.  In  the  war  against  Shahpoor 
of  Persia  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
haughty  Persian  subjected  the  captive  emperor  to  every 
indignity.  The  Roman  spirit  was  gone ;  he  submitted 
with  patience^  and  his  luxurious  colleague  revelled  heed- 
less of  his  father's  iSufferings. 

260.  Gallienus^  devoted  to  sensual  indulgence^  lived  tran- 
quilly in  Italy.  But  in  the  various  provinces^  Britain^ 
Gaul^  Spain^  Syria^  Africa^  &c.^  and  even  in  Italy^  numer- 
ous claimants  of  the  imperial  dignity  arose.  Some  of  these 
were  men  of  merits  almost  all  persons  of  military  skill 
and  valour.  Though  the  empire  was  thus  torn  and 
confused^  its  constant  enemies^  the  Germans  and  Per- 
sians^ were  unable  to  seize  any  part.  This  is  usually 
denominated  the  The  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  though 
(as  far  as  we  can  collect  from  coins)  they  did  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-one^  and  are  unjustly  designated  as  tyrants. 
But  some  fancied  analogy  to  Critias  and  his  colleagues 
at  Athens  presented  itsdf^  and  mankind  love  analogies 
and  round  numbers.  None  of  these  rivals  gave  much 
uneasiness  to  Gallienus^  who  would  have  been  well  con- 
tent with  Italy  alone^  till  Aureolus  threatened  to  deprive 
him  even  of  that.  He  then  marched  to  battle  against 
him  at  Milan ;  but  ere  he  took  the  city^  he  was  mur- 
dered^ naming^  with  his  last  breathy  the  most  worthy  to 
be  his  successor. 

268.  Claudius  was  the  most  worthy.  He  delivered  Italy 
from  the  Goths^  by  a  victory  such  as  Rome  had  not  seen 
since  the  days  of  Marius.  But  his  reign  was  of  short  dur- 
ation^ and  would  have  been  more  deeply  lamented  were 
it  not  for  the  virtues  and  talents  of  his  successor. 

270.  Aurelian^  a  man  bred  in  camps^  brought  to  the 
throne  the  valour^  activity^  and  vigour  that  it  required. 
He  introduced  order  into  the  state,  and  restored  ^e 
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empire  to  internal  tranquillity.  He  defeated  the  G^v. 
mans^  and  even  pursued  them  into  their  forests^  van- 
quished all  his  rivals,  and  among  them  Zenobia,  or  Zeinabj  * 
die  heroic  queen  of  FalmTra,  who,  in  chains  of  gold, 
adorned  the  triumph  in  which  the  emperor  entered 
Rome.  Aurelian  never  lost  a  batde :  he  was  clement 
to  the  conquered,  indulgent  to  the  people  and  the  army, 
but  averse  to  the  senate.  He  was  murdered  on  his  way 
against  the  Persians. 

The  army  was  now  either  satisfied  with  the  long  ex- 
ercise of  its  power  in  appointing  emperors,  or  it  saw  the 
etils  likely  to  arise  to  the  empire  in  general  from  each 
army  investing  its  leader  with  the  purple.  Accordingly, 
on  ^e  death  of  Aurelian,  they  restored  its  privilege  to  a.  d. 
the  senate,  who,  after  an  inter-reign  of  eight  months,  be-  ^^^* 
stowed  the  purple  on  Tacitus,  a  man  of  virtue  and  pro- 
bity. Tacitus  was  far  advanced  in  years  when  he  was 
placed  on  the  throne,  which  he  occupied  for  a  few 
moiiths  with  honour,  and  then  died  a  natural  death. 

After  the  death  of  Tacitus,  his  brother  Florianus, 
who  little  resembled  him,  aspired  to  the  empire.  Nei- 
ther senate  nor  army  approved  of  him,  and  the  latter 
bestowed  the  purple  on  their  virtuous  and  able  com- 
mander, Frobus,  who,  to  the  more  rigorous  virtues  of  276. 
Aurelian,  united  a  gentleness  and  moderation,  to  which 
that  able  prince  had  been  a  stranger.  The  senate  ap- 
proved of  the  choice  of  the  army.  Probus  defeated  the 
Germans  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine.  He  introduced 
into  their  country  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  employed 
the  legions  in  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  vineyard. 
This,  imited  with  the  strict  discipline  he  sought  to  re- 
vive,- excited  their  indignation :  they  rose  in  mutiny, 
murdered,  and  then  lamented  their  excdlent  emperor. 

Cams,  the  commander  of  the  body-guard,  was  raised  282. 
to  the  empire,  in  which  he  associated  with  himself  his 
two  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian,  the  former  of  a  disso- 
lute, the  latter  of  a  more  gentle  and  cultured  disposi- 
tion. Cams  was  esteemed  a  good  general,  but  his  reign 
was  short ;  he  was  killed  by  lightning  in  his  tent,  or 
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poMiUy  muidered  ^y,  those  who  spread  ihat  report. 
His  son  Nomeriaii  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered 
by  his  father-in-law  Aper^  the  prctorian  prefect.  The 
traitor  expiated  his  crime  by  death.  Carinus  was  slain 
by  a  man  whoae  conjugal  honour  he  had  insulted. 


Change  tn  ike  Form  of  Government. 

A.  s. 

994.  After  the  death  of  Cams  and  his  sons^  the  reins  of 
empire  fell  into  the  firm  hands  of  Diodetian,  by  birth  a 
Dalmatian^  a  wise  and  able  prince.  The  enemies  of  th« 
empire  pressed  now  with  redoubled  foroe  on  the  frontiers 
and  Diocletian  saw  that  the  vigilance  and  activity  of 
one  mind  could  not  suffice  to  attend  to  the  multifazioua 
concerns  of  the  state.  The  events  of  the  laat  reigns  had 
also  taught  him  the  danger  of  committing  the  command 
of  the  legions  to  officers  who  might  so  readily  become 
competitors  for  the  throne.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
share  the  imperial  dignity  with  his  friend  and  comrade 
in  arms^  Maximianus  Herculius>  to  whom^  as  being  of  a 
rugged  active  character^  he  committed  the  West,  while 
himself  took  charge  of  the  East.  Each  bore  the  title  of 
Augustus^  and  each  appointed  a  successor  under  that  of 
Csesar.  The  Ceesars  were  younger  and  more  active  men^ 
and  the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  empire  were  com* 
mitted  to  them.  Diocletian  administered  Asia;  his  Cesar, 
Galerius^  rough  and  soldierly,  governed  Thrace  and  the 
countries  on  the  Danube.  Maximian  retained  Italy^ 
Spain^  Africa^  and  the  islands ;  his  Cesar,  Constantius 
Chlorus,  a  worthy  descendant  of  the  late  emperor  Clau- 
dius, governed  Gaul  and  Britain.  Rome  ceased  to  be 
an  imperial  residence:  that  of  Maximian  was  mostly  at 
Milan;  Diocletian  resided  chiefly  at  Nicomedk.  A 
farther  innovation  made  by  this  emperor  waa  the  intro- 
duction of  the  oriratal  splendour  of  attire  and  adoratron 
of  the  eAiperors.  He  and  his  colleague  with  great 
solemnity  assumed,  on  the  same  day,  the  diadem  and 
other  insignia  of  eastern  royalty. 
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Peifaaps  nodung  better  could  hare  been  devised  far 
Budntaining  the  empire  than  this  partitioB  of  power. 
The  experioioed  monarchs  ooold  give  attention  to  inter- 
nal affiurs^  while  the  younger  and  more  active  emperors 
dect,  away  from  the  oomiption  of  capitals^  might  keep 
np  die  discipline  and  military  virtues  of  the  l^ons. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  Goths  were  held  in  diedk, 
the  AUonanni  defeated^  Britain^  where  Carausius  had  in 
the  late  rdgn  rsised  a  rebellion^  reduced  to  obedience, 
and  the  Pendans  forced  to  a  peace  advantageous  and 
honourable  to  the  empire.  But  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  four  princes  could  reign  togedier  in  unani- 
mity, or  that  Cssars  would  padently  wait  till  deadi  made 
way  for  than  to  the  higher  rank.  It  was  not  long,  diere- 
fore,  bef<»e  contention  and  war  broke  out  among  diem. 

While  Diocletian  ruled,  he  kept  his  collei^es  in 
bounds,  exerting  over  them  the  influence  of  a  superior 
mind.  But  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  feeling  the 
infirmities  of  age  approach,  he  resolved  to  abandon  die 
cares  of  «npire,  and  retire  to  pass  die  evening  of  his  life 
in  sedusion  in  his  native  province.  He  signified  his 
intention  to  Maximian,  who  reluctandy  assented  to  a 
joint  abdication.  The  Cfesars  were  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Augusti:  Constantius  was  assigned  Severus  for  his  Cssar ; 
Galerius  conferred  diat  dignity  on  his  nephew  Daza.       ^^  j^ 

Constantius  did  not  long  enjoy  die  dignity  he  adorned.  906. 
Galerius  soon  became  odious  to  die  Romans ;  and  Maxi- 
mian took  advantage  of  diis  drcumstanee  to  make  his 
son  Maxentius  n^astn  of  Italy.  Severus  was  forced  to 
yield.  In  the  mean  time,  Constantine,  die  son  of  Con- 
stantius, had  completdy  won  die  hearts  of  the  British 
und  Gallic  legions,  by  his  military  and  dvil  virtues,  and 
he  soon  forced  Galerius  and  Maxentius  to  acknowledge 
him  as  joint-emperor. 

The  debauchery  and  cruelty  of  Maxentius  were  now 
grown  intolerable  to  the  Romans.  The  nobles  fled  from 
die  dty  ;  die  labours  of  agriculture  were  ne^ected ;  his 
own  fkth»  was  forced  to  fly  from  him  and  take  refuge 
widi  Constantine,  who  had  married  his  daughter.  But 
K  2 
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die  resdess  and  depraved  old  man  could  not  abstain 
from  machinations  against  his  son-in-law  and  protector ; 
and  Constantine^  not  to  be  himself  the  victim^  compelled 
him  to  end  his  unquiet  life  by  voluntary  deaths  the  mode 

A.  D.  of  which  was  left  to  his  own  choice.     Invited  by  the 

318.  Roman  nobles^  Constantine  marched  against  Maxentius. 
A  battle  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome :  Max- 
entius fell^  and  the  whole  West  obeyed  Constantine. 

Galerius  was  now  dead^  and  his  nephew^  Maximianus 
Daza^  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Caesar^ 
had  followed  him.  Constantine  associated  with  himself 
Licinius^  a  man  who  by  military  merit  had  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Cssar.  They  named  their  sons^  Crispus 
and  Licinius,  to  be  their  Cssars.  The  old  emperor 
Diocletian  died^  as  was  said  by  his  own  hand^  about 
this  time. 

3I]^  Constantine  now  openly  professed  himself  a  Christian. 
He  put  an  end  to  tiie  persecution  which  had  raged  against 
tiiat  sect  for  tiie  last  ten  years  witii  all  tiie  violence  of 

SI 3.  the  expiring  storm.  His  conversion^  perhaps^  was  sin- 
cere :  possibly  he  saw  tiiat  the  Christians  were  become 
the  most  powerful  body  in  tiie  empire^  and  tiiat  the  wisest 
policy  was  to  give  way  to  what  could  not  be  resisted 
vntiiout  imminent  danger.  He  issued  two  edicts ;  one 
assigning  them  the  temples  of  tiie  gods^  in  places  where 
tiiey  had  not  suitable  churches ;  tiie  otiier^  giving  tiiem 
tiie  preference  in  all  appointments  to  dvil  and  military 
offices ;  and  tiius^  in  less  than  three  centuries  firom  its 
origin^  Christianity  became^  in  effect^  the  established  reli- 
gion of  the  empire.  Constantine^  however^  deferred  his 
baptism  till  a  littie  before  his  death. 

Unanimity  did  not  long  subsist  between  the  emperors. 
Wars  broke  out^  and  Licinius  was  eventually  deprived  of 
his  dignity  and  life  by  his  victorious  colleague^  who  now 

324.  reigned  alone.  Seeing  tiiat  the  North-east,  where  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Goths  was  settied,  was  tiie  quar- 
ter from  which  most  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  and 
also  the  growing  strength  of  Persia,  Constantine  deemed 
Rome  too  remote  a  residence  for  the  sovereign,  and  he 
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A«  Si 

fixed  on  Byzantium^  which  he  enlarged  and  named  from  sso. 
himself^  ae  the  seat  of  imperial  power.  This  measure 
has  been  blamed^  as  leaving  Italy  exposed  to  the  irrup- 
tions of  the  barbarians ;  but  continuance  at  Rome^  or  any 
other  plan  to  ward  off  the  inevitable  evil,  woidd  have 
been  equally  exposed  to  censure.  The  virtue  and  energy 
which  had  gained  the  empire  were  gone;  the  tribes  of  ^e 
North  had  added  skill  and  discipline  to  their  numbers^ 
strength^  and  courage. 

Corruption  of  ChrUtianity, 

The  Christian  religion^  as  given  to  man  by  its  divine 
Author^  was  perfect  in  truth  and  simplicity ;  but  it  was 
sent  forth  into  a  world  in  which  error  abounded^  and 
the  stream  had  hardly  left  the  fountain  when  it  became 
defiled  widi  mundane  impurities.  Earnestly  and  re- 
peatedly does  the  zealous  Paul  inveigh  against  those  who 
minted  what  he  called  the  "  beggarly  dements"  and 
the  ^'fables"  of  Judaism  with  the  spiritual  precepts  of 
the  Gospel ;  and  strongly  does  he  warn  to  avoid  "  pro- 
fane and  vain  babblings^  and  oppositions  of  knowledge, 
falsely  so  called."  But  the  evil  was  not  to  be  checked; 
and  Oriental  and  Grecian  philosophy  rapidly  mingled 
with  Gospel  simplicity. 

The  heat  of  eastern  climates  inspires  indolence  and 
the  love  of  contemplation.  The  human  mind  becomes 
idtMorbed  in  rapturous  visions  of  light  and  expanse^  and 
men  learn  to  regard  the  soul^  the  commencement  of 
whose  existence  they  cannot  conceive^  as  having  de- 
scended from  the  realms  of  supernal  light  into  the  body, 
its  present  darksome  dungeon^  whence  it  was  to  reascend 
to  its  former  blissful  abode.  Henc^  the  body  being  a 
prison^  and  matter  evil^  the  object  of  the  soul  was 
to  emancipate  itself  from  their  influence.  This  was  to 
be  best  effected^  it  was  thought^  by  mortification  of  the 
flesh  and  senses ;  and  hence  the  voluntary  mutilations, 
Ihe  corporeal  tortures,  rigid  abstinence,  and  all  that  sys- 
tem of  self-torment  which  distinguishes  the  yogee,  the 
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lUkeer^  end  die  monk.  Othen,  bat  fewer  in  number^ 
drew  ft  ccmtrarj  condusion^  and  maintained  that  the  aett 
of  its  impure  companion  were  indifferent  to  the  pore 
sool;  and  they  fredy  indulged  in  the  practice  of  the 
grossest  sensuality. 

This  eastern  doctrine,  mixed  with  the  Persian  one  of 
the  two  prindplesy  entned,  under  the  name  of  Gnooisj 
or  knowkd^,  into  Christianity,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  already  not  unknown  to 
the  Essenes.  All  the  heresies  of  which  we  read  in  the 
early  days  of  the  church  were  founded,  more  or  less,  on 
the  Gnosis  ;  and  one  of  the  favourite  doctrines  of  diese 
sects  was,  diat  this  world  and  its  creator  were  evil,  and 
that  Jesus  was  a  being  produced  by  wisdom,  who  took 
the  appearance  of  a  body,  in  which  he  was  apparently 
erudfied  by  the  agents  of  the  creator  of  the  world. 

With  this  kn&wledge  of  the  East  the  pkUo90fhiy  of  the 
West  combined  to  debase  the  truth  of  the  Gospd.  Thia 
philosophy  was  the  New  PlaUmism,  which  had  fixed  its 
ddef  seat  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  a  country  ever  fertile 
of  error  and  corruption.  Its  fdlowers  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  old  rdigion;  they  allegorised  all  its  ind»* 
cent  and  extravagant  l^fends,  and  set  it  in  oppodtioa  to 
the  new  faith.  8<xne  of  thoe  philosophers  became 
Christians,  and  retained  thdr  love  of  mystery  and 
word-straining  artifices :  some  Christians  were  educated 
in  their  sdiools.  The  Jews  of  Egypt  had,  as  the  works 
of  Philo  show,  long  since  been  familiar  with  the  allego* 
rising  system,  which  was  now  unsparingly  applied  to  the 
simple  precepts  and  narrations  of  the  Old  Testament : 
and  the  sober  Christian  of  the  present  day  would  ^»re 
with  amazement  at  the  numerous  and  marvdlous  senses 
they  were  made  to  bear  in  the  writings  of  the  learned 
Origen.  By  this  system  any  words  could  be  made  to 
bear  any  sense ;  and  what  a  fidd  for  corruption  this 
gave,  is  too  evident  to  need  proof.  Yet,  as  evil  has 
always  its  attendant  good,  this  very  corruption  of  Chris* 
tianity  may  have  aided  its  difiUdon,  by  procuring  it « 
more  ready  acceptance  among  the  educated  daises  of 
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society^  whose  taste  liad  long  lost  all  leludi  for  trath  and 
dmplidty. 

A  veiiieration  for  departed  exoeQence  is  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  praiseworthy  principles  of  our  nature; 
hence  no  one  can  blame  the  early  Christians  for  visiting 
with  respect  the  tombs  of  those  who  died  breath  hea- 
ven tortures  rather  than  renounce  their  faith.  But^ 
gradually^  simple  respect  was  converted  into  religious 
adoration  ;  the  bodies  and  reKques  of  the  martyrs  and 
confessors  were  taken  from  their  peaceful  and  obscure 
places  of  test,  and  solemnly  enshrined  in  stately  churches^ 
where^  by  the  devout^  Aey  were  viewed  with  awful 
veneration^  and  to  whose  sanctity  they  were  held  largely 
to  contribute. 

If  such  honours  were  paid  to  the  mortal  remains  of 
tiie  champions  for  Christy  of  how  much  greater  were 
tiiey  themselves  to  be  held  worthy  I  It  soon  became  an 
established  article  of  faith^  tiiat  the  aposties  and  other 
eminent  saints  were  at  once  admitted  to  the  beatific 
vision  and  immediate  presence  of  God^  where  tiiey  en- 
joyed an  extent  of  knowledge  and  a  measure  of  power 
to  which  limits  could  not  eadly  be  set.  The  transition 
was  easy  to  an  invocation  of  them^  to  exert  their  own 
power  for  thdr  snppliimt,  or  intercede  Irith  God  in  his 
favour ;  and  tiie  worship  ofsainU  was  speedily  dissemi^ 
nated  through  the  Christian  world.  The  bodies  whieh 
the  saints  had  occupied  when  on  earth  were  supposed 
to  retain  or  to  have  acquired  a  portion  of  this  power  i 
they  too  were  adored;  and^  shortiy  afler,  tins  honour 
was  extended  to  their  images.  £aeh  esint  was  hdd  ta 
be  most  easily  propitiated  at  the  place  where  hui  rdiquea 
lay,  or  his  life  had  been  spent,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
pUgriimagee* 

In  effect,  the  tiieory  devised  by  EuhemcTus,  to  ao» 
count  for  the  origin  of  Grecian  polytheism,  was  exactiy 
applicable  to  a  great  part  <^  the  religion  now  called 
Christianity ;  and  we  shall  have  comfdeted  the  picture 
when  we  add  the  number  of  pretended  miracles  that  were 
every  day  asserted  with  the  most  unblushing  assuranoc^ 
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and  the  quantity  of  Jewish  and  heathen  ceremonies  that 
was  rapidly  introduced  into  the  churchy  which  still  rose 
in  error^  till^  amidst  the  gloom  of  the  dark  ages^  in  tran^ 
n^tantitUian  the  cope-stone  was  laid  on  the  anti> 
Christian  edifice. 

ThiB  is  the  religion  which  will  appear  in  the  next 
twelve  centuries  of  our  history^  and  to  which  our  future 
remarks  wiU  apply.  We  must^  however^  in  justice  add^ 
that  the  torrent  of  corruption  was  nohly  stemmed  hy 
some^  such  as  Vigilantius;  that  many  of  the  corrup- 
tors  knew  not  what  they  did ;  and  that  much  of  the  gold 
still  remained  among  the  dross. 


CHAP.  X. 

DECLINE    OF    THE    EMPIRE. 

Successors  of  Constantine. 

A.  D. 

3S7.  CoNSTANTiNB  II.  ohtaiued  Gaul  and  Britain :  Constans 
Italy^  Illyria^  and  Africa;  Constantius  had  the  East. 
Their  cousins^  Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus^  had  been 
made  Ctesars  by  their  unde:  the  former  governed  Thrace^ 
Macedonia^  and  Greece ;    the  latter^rmenia. 

The  Caesars  were  murdered  by  their  soldiers^  not  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  emperors^  each  of  whom 
thirsted  for  absolute  sway.  Constantine  attempted  to  de- 
prive his  brother  of  Italy>  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battie 

340.  against  him  near  Aquileia.  Constans^  a  prince  not  de- 
void of  talent^  was  devoted  to  and  passed  his  days  in 
the  practice  of  unnatural  lusts.  Magnentius  conspired 
against  him^  and  he  was  surprised  and  slain  in  a  wood 

350.  at  the  foot  of  the. Pyrenees^  whither  he  was  in  tfaB 
habit  of  retiring  with  his  favourites.  Magnentius  at- 
tempted to  seize  his  dominions;  but  Illyria  refused 
obedience^  and  made  Vetranio^  an  old  and  worthy  offioer^ 
emperor. 
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Constantius^  committing  the  war  which  he  was  wag- 
ing, with  little  success,  against  Shahpoor,  king  of  Per- 
sia, to  his  cousin  Callus,  whom  he  had  made  Cesar, 
marched  to  the  West.  Vetranio  dieerfiilly  resigned  his 
dignity  for  an  annual  pension.  Italy  dedared  for  Con- 
stantius;  and  Rome  suffered  a  cruel  vengeance  from 
Magnentius,  ere  he  marched  to  meet  his  rival.  A  series 
of  Uoody  engagements  ensued.  On  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary the  last  dedsive  one  was  fought,  which  re-united 
the  empire  under  a  single  sceptre.  Magnentius,  to  save 
them  from  disgrace,  slew  his  own  mother,  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  and  then  himself;  and  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  brother  Decentius.  The  Cesar  Galhis  was  a.  d. 
executed  shortly  afterwards  for  some  ofienoes,  by  order  S54. 
of  the  emperor. 

Julian,  the  brother  of  Oallus,  had  been  reared  up  at  the 
court  of  Constantius.  His  habits  were  studious,  his  sen- 
'  timents  virtuous.  Disgusted  with  what  he  saw  around 
him,  he  sought  relief  in  the  contemplation  of  the  noble 
characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  story,  whom  he  made  his 
models.  He  carried  his  veneration  for  his  loved  anti- 
quity so  far  as  to  renounce  the  Christian  religion  in 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  secretly  to  embrace  the 
ancient  system  of  Greece  and  Rome,  refined  by  the  al- 
legorising subtilty  of  the  school  of  ihe  New  Flatonists ; 
and  resolved  to  restore  it  to  its  former  dignity  if  ever 
the  empire  should  fall  to  him. 

The  Franks  and  Allemanni  were  now  causing  ex- 
treme uneasiness  to  Gaul,  and  the  emperor  was  obliged 
to  send  thither,  with  the  rank  of  Cesar,  his  nephew, 
whom  he  hdd  cheap  as  a  book-learned  dreamer.  But 
Julian  showed,  as  other  men  of  mental  power  often 
have  done,  that  study  and  learning  disqualify  not  for 
action.  He  arranged  the  most  judicious  plan  for  con- 
ducting the  war,  and  gave  the  Allemanni,  whose  troops 
under  their  chief  Chnodomar  were  three  times  the 
number  of  his  army,  a  most  decisive  defeat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Strasburg.  He  marched  all  through 
their  territory,  reduced  them  and  the  Franks  to  sue  for 
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peaoe^  and  restored  the  frontierB  of  the  empire.  He 
diminished  the  burdens  of  Gaul^  and  caused  justice  to 
be  administered  with  speed  and  impartiality.  His  army 
sainted  him  Augustus;  and  Constantius^  on  reoei'vii^f^ 
the  intelligenoe  in  Cilida,  died^  it  is  said^  of  grief  and 
mortification. 
36 J.  Julian^  when  seated  on  the  throne^  openly  professed 
the  ancient  religion  of  the  empire.  The  temples  of  the 
gods  were  again  opened^  the  priests  restored  to  theb 
andent  dignity^  and  the  zealous  emperor  sought  to  pu- 
rify their  morals.  All  practices  and  institutions  to  which 
Christianity  appeared  to  him  to  have  owed  its  success 
were  engrafted  on  the  did  religion :  preachers  were 
placed  in  the  temples ;  excommunication  employed 
against  obstinate  sinners;  large  sums  distributed  in 
1^8  among  the  poor.  An  example  of  strict  and 
rigid  morals  was  set  by  the  emperor ;  the  utmost  mo«* 
dmtion  preyailed  in  the  palace ;  the  eunuchs  and  other 
ministers  of  hutury  were  removed.  Favour  in  the  dis« 
tribution  of  emjdoyments  was  naturally  shown  to  those 
who  agreed  in  sentiment  with  the  monarch ;  but  Julian, 
though  superstitious,  was  too  politic,  if  not  too  humane, 
to  persecute  the  Christians.  Toleration  prevailed ;  bi« 
shops  who  had  been  deposed  from  their  sees  were  re« 
stored ;  the  cessation  of  mutual  persecution  for  opinion 
enjoined;  Arians  and  Athanasians—for  the  dispute  re* 
specting  the  divine  nature  of  Jesus  Christ  had  split  the 
church  into  these  parties— compelled  to  live  in  peace. 
The  politic  emperor  hoped,  perhaps,  by  division  to 
weaken  his  opponents. 

From  these  cares  Julian  was  called  away  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  eastern  frontier  against  Shahpoor,  who,  pro- 
bably aware  of  the  growing  disa^Tection  of  the  Christ^ 
ians^  had  begun  to  make  inroads.  Julian  marched  to 
Mesopotamia,  where,  deceived  by  a  pretended  desertet, 
who  undertook  to  lead  him  by  a  nearer  road,  he  got 
into  the  deserts,  where  his  army  was  exposed  to  the  at* 
tacks  of  the  light  cavalry  of  the  enemy.  He  resolved  os 
giving  battle ;  but  just  as  he  was  preparing  for  action^ 
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he  was  mortally  wonndedj  and  he  died,  encouragiiig  hia 
o€leen  to  do  their  duty.  ^,  „^ 

On  the  death  of  Jidian^  the  army  inrested  with  the  36*3. 
pni;die  Jovian,  a  Pannoman,  a  man  of  talent,  and  so 
sealonB  a  Christian,  that  he  had  thereby  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure  of  the  late  emperor.  He  was  compdled  to  sur- 
render the  strong  fortress  of  Nisibis  to  Shidipoor,  as  the 
condition  of  peace.  Before  he  reached  Constantinople  he 
died. 

The  army  chose  another  Pannonian,  Valentinian^  to  S64. 
succeed ;  and  he,  with  their  assent,  shared  the  dignity 
witii  his  hrodier  Valens,  to  whom  he  committed  the  care 
€t£  the  eastern  part  of  the  empire,  himsdf  taking  chai^ 
of  the  West.  Valentinian  was  a  valiant  prince ;  and  he 
distinguii^ed  himself  in  war  against  the  Saxons,  Allo- 
naBnl,  and  Sarmatians,  and  built  fortresses  along  the 
Bhine.  Want  of  self-command  was  his  great  defect, 
Yalens  was  of  a  less  noble  character,  and  he  exercised 
great  cruelty  against  those  who  set  up  claims  to  his  em* 
|dre,  or  differed  from  his  theological  sentiments. 

The  internal  corruption  and  weakness  of  the  empire  still 
increased;  the  court  more  and  more  every  day  approxl-' 
mated  to  die  idle  pomp,  the  secret  influence  of  women  and 
eunuchs,  the  inaccessiblebess  of  the  monarch,  the  horrid 
cruelty  which  distinguished  those  of  the  £a8t.  Bar** 
barons  punishments,  such  as  Rome  had  hardly  seen 
under  the  worst  of  her  heathen  monarchs,  were  inflicted 
by  these  emperors.  The  discipline  of  the  legions  conti^ 
Dually  relaxed ;  their  armour  was  lightened ;  the  infan>o 
try  diminished,  and  cavalry  increased.  The  garrisons 
ef  frontier  towns  took  to  civil  occupations.  The  best  of 
the  legions  were  composed  of  barbarians,  who  had  been  > 
taken  into  the  imperial  pay.  These  often  refused  to 
fig^t  against  their  own  countrymen ;  often  betrayed  the 
Romans ;  mocked  at  all  discipline ;  robbed  and  plun* 
dered  the  country  ;  forced  their  emperors  to  give  battle  f 
when  it  pleased  them,  how  unfavourable  soever  the  cir- 
cumstances might  be.  When  military  virtue  was  lost, 
all  was  gone,  for  civil  virtue  had  long  since  departed. 
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The  view  given  by  contemporaries  of  the  then  state  of 
the  empire  is  heart-rending.  Corruption^  ii^usttce^  and 
oppression^  in  the  gOTemment  and  its  officers ;  swarma 
of  barbarians  continually  pouring  in  and  devastating  the 
provinces ;  and  famine  and  pestilence  to  fill  up  the  pic- 
ture of  misery. 

The  Huns, 

A  new  enemy  now  appeared  in  £urope.  Wars  and 
commotions  in  the  distant  East  caused  a  tide  of  mingled 
Turks  and  Mongols  to  pour  itself  on  the  West.  In  the 
rdgn  of  Valens^  the  Romans  heard  of  tribes  of  Mongol 
deformity^  begotten^  some  reported^  by  the  devil,  who  in 
countless  swarms  pressed  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
Goths.     This  dreadful  people  was  named  the  Huns. 

All  the  country  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Livonia  was 
then  ruled  by  the  venerable  Hermanric,  chief  of  the 
Croths.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  murdered.  The  Goths 
were  divided  into  two  great  portions^  the  West-Goths 
( Vifflgoths),  governed  by  the  house  of  the  Balti :  the 
£ast-Goths  (Ostrogoths),  by  that  of  the  Amali.  The 
Huns  rarely  venturing  to  meet  the  West-Goths  in  battle^ 
continually  carried  off  their  wives  and  children.  In  the 
confusion  that  ensued  on  the  death  of  Hermanric,  and 
the  invasions  of  the  Huns,  the  West-Gothic  princes^ 
Alavivns  and  Fridigem,  proposed  to  the  emperor  Va- 
lens,  that  if  he  would  give  their  nation  lands  south  of 
the  Danube,  they  would  undertake  the  defence  of  that 
frontier.  Valens  consented;  he  gave  the  lands,  and> 
through  Ulphilas,  had  them  instructed  in  the  Arian 
form  of  Christianity.  During  a  period  of  fifty  years 
the  Huns  pastured  their  herds,  and  pursued  the  chase,  iu 
the  woods  and  plains  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary, 
without  molesting  the  West-Goths.  The  East-Goths 
were  among  their  subjects ;  but  Safrach  and  Aleth  led 
a  portion  of  them  over  the  Danube. 
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War9  with  the  Ooths. 

The  Goths  soon  found  themsdyes  Btraitened  for  room 
in  their  new  abode.  They  applied  to  the  emperor 
for  permission  to  trade.  He  gave  orders  to  the  neigh- 
bouring goTemors  to  conduct  it^  which  they  did  in  such 
a  spirit  of  monopoly^  that  the  Goths  had  soon  sold  their 
cattle  and  slaves^  and  were  reduced  to  part  with  their 
children  for  food.  The  governors  attempted  treachery 
against  Fridigem^  the  Gothic  prince ;  he  summoned  his 
x^untrymen  to  arms ;  blood  and  devastation  tracked  the 
march  of  the  Goths  from  Mcesia  towards  Constantinople. 
The  orthodox  emperor  of  the  West  refused  aid  to  the 
Arian  Valens ;  Terentius^  governor  of  Armenia^  did  the 
same ;  the  imperial  general^  Trigan^  was  defeated ;  the 
populace  despaired  of  victory  under  an  emperor  who  was 
the  enemy  of  the  Son  of  God.  Meantime  the  Goths 
advanced ;  the  flames  of  the  villages  were  seen  from  the 
walls  of  Constantinople. 

Valens  marched  and  encountered  the  Goths  in  the 
plains  of  Adrianople.  Cavalry  now  composed  the  main 
strength  of  the  Roman  armies.  They  could  not  stand 
against  the  firm  Gothic  infantry ;  the  imperial  troops 
gave  way  and  fled.  Valens^  wounded^  sought  refuge  in 
a  peasant's  cottage^  which  was  set  fire  to^  along  with  a.  ]>. 
the  rest^  by  the  pursuing  Goths^  and  the  emperor  pe-  378. 
ri^ed  in  the  flames. 

The  Goths  approached  the  walls  of  Constantinople^ 
and  the  empress  Domnina  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence. Unused  to  sieges^  and  daunted  by  the  strength 
of  the  walls^  they  retired.  Fridigem  marched  into 
Greece.  Safrach  and  Aledi  turned  back  to  ravage 
Pannonia. 

'  Valentinian  was  dead,  and  his  sons,  Gratian  and  375. 
Valentinian  II.,  a  child  of  four  years,  had  succeeded 
him.  Gratian  associated  in  the  empire  Theodosius,  a 
Spaniard  by  birth,  a  descendant  of  Trigan,  whose  virtues 
he  emulated.  The  East  was  committed  to  the  new 
emperor.     His  first  efibrts  were  to  excite  discord  among  379. 
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the  GothB^  and  to  gain  them  over  to  himself.  Fridigem 
ahortly  after  died,  and  the  emperor  proposed  a  confer- 
ence with  his  successor  Athanuic :  a  peace  was  agreed 
on,  a  regular  suhsidy  assigned  the  Goths^  and  a  number 
of  them  taken  into  pay  as  auxiliaries.  The  Gothic  chief 
died  at  Constantinople;  and  such  was  the  idea  the  Goths 
had  conceived  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  emperar, 
that  they  declared  that  so  long  as  he  lived  they  would 
not  appoint  another  prince. 

Gratianus  was  an  able  and  enlightened  prince:  he 
fought  with  valour  and  success  against  the  Allemanni; 
but  his  army  disliked  him,  because  he  gave  a  preference 

^  ^  to  foreign  troops.     They  set  up  Maximus  against  him, 

383.  and  Gratian  was  treacherously  murdered. 

Maximus  drove  the  young  Valentinian  out  of  Italy. 
He  secured  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  posted  himsdf 
with  a  large  army  near  Aquileia ;  but  Theodosius  took 
advantage  of  his  neglect,  and  defeated  him.    Maximus 

388.  fell  in  the  action. 

The  two  emperors  now  reigned  undisturbed,  till 
Valentinian  was  murdered  by  the  Count  Arbogastes  and 
the  secretary  £ugenius.  Theodosius  speedily  came  to 
avenge  him,  and  defeated  his  murderers  at  the  foot  of 

994.  the  Alps. 

A  few  months  after  he  had  obtained  the  sde  power 

305.  Theodosius  died,  to  the  great  misfortune  and  gxief  of 
the  empire,  which  he  had  governed  with  justice,  mo- 
deration, and  prudence.  He  was  the  last  who  ruled 
over  the  whole  Roman  world. 

Theodosius  had  two  sons:  Arcadius,  the  elder,  a  youth 
of  eighteen,  was  left  the  East;  and  Rufinus,  a  native  of 
Gaul,  became  his  director :  Honorius,  a  boy  of  eleven 
years,  held  the  West,  under  the  guardianship  of  Stilicho, 
a  Vandal.  These  ministers,  for  private  ends,  introduced 
confusion  into  the  empire. 

The  Goths,  on  .the  death  of  Theodosius,  had  ap- 
pointed Alaric,  of  the  house  of  the  Balti,  their  prince; 
Finding  their  subsidy  ill  paid,  and  perceiving  that  the 
justice  and  valour  of  Theodosius  no  long^  swayed  the 
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9eeptie,  they  meditated  war.  Rafiniu  deemed  it  a  great 
stroke  of  policy  to  throw  the  evil  on  Italy.  He  secretlj 
advised  the  Goths  to  turn  their  arms  that  way,  pro- 
mising to  send  no  aid  to  that  country.  StUieho,  on  the 
other  hand,  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  war ;  he  took  no 
pains  to  secure  the  passes  against  Alaric,  and  a  Gothic 
prince  was  surrounded  and  slain  in  the  mountains  near 
Fk»ole. 

The  nation  of  the  West-Goths,  with  wives  and  chil-  ▲.  d. 
dren,  flocks  and  herds,  hroke  up  from  their  seats  in  ^3* 
Moesia  and  Hither-Dada,  and  advanced  through  Dly- 
rium,  Istria,  and  the  north-east  of  Italy,  without  meeting 
any  opposition.  They  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of 
Milan,  at  that  time  die  imperial  residence,  and  sent  a 
message  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  West-Gothic 
nation  was  arrived  in  Italy,and  prayed  him  dther  to  assign 
them  land,  or  to  try  the  strength  of  the  two  nations  in 
the  field.  Honorius  replied,  that  they  might  take  land 
in  either  Gaul  or  Spain.  Alaric  accepted  the  per- 
mission, though  in  the  one  country  he  might  have  to 
eontend  with  the  Franks,  in  the  other  with  the  Vandals 
and  Suevians.  Without  committing  any  act  of  vio« 
I^ice  he  marched  towards  the  Alps  leading  into  Gaul, 
and  the  Goths  celebrated  Easter  in  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont.  In  the  midst  of  the  festival  they  were 
astonished  to  see  that  they  were  followed  by  a  Roman 
army.  The  Goths  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  the 
assailants,  and  Alaric,  filled  with  rage,  turned  back  on 
Italy. 

He  ravaged  Liguria  and  all  the  country  to  Tuscany, 
and  hastened  towards  Rome.  Her  fate  was  averted  for 
a  season;  but  on  the  26th  August,  of  the  year  1164 
from  the  supposed  era  of  her  foundation,  Rome  mu* 
n»idered  for  the  first  time  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and  saw 
herself  at  the  mercy  of  Alaric.  The  imperial  palace  409. 
and  the  houses  of  the  great  were  plundered;  much 
blood  was  spilt,  and  many  houses  fired.  He  bestowed 
the  purple  on  one  Attains,  then  stripped  him  of  it, 
marched  southwards,  and  subdued  Campania  and  Gala- 
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bria^  as  far  as  the  strait  He  was  meditating^  it  is  said, 
a  passage  to  Sicily  and  Africa^  and  the  conquest  of  that 
country^  when  death  surpriscKi  him  at  Cosenzo  in  his 
d5th  year.  The  whole  West-Gothic  nation  mourned 
for  him^  and  the  neighbouring  riyer  was  diverted  from 
its  course  to  afford  a  grave  for  the  Gothic  monarch  in 
its  bed^  and  then  turned  back  to  its  usual  channel^  that 
the  tomb  of  Alaric  might  never  be  discovered.  His 
brother-in-law^  Adolf^  (Athaulf )  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him. 

Adolf  marched  back  to  Rome^  where  his  troops  did 
great  injury  to  the  public  buildings  and  works  of  art. 
The  emperor  was  forced  to  give  him  his  sister  in  mar- 
riage. He  continued  his  march  to  Gaul.  All  opposi- 
A.  D.  tion  gave  way  before  Gothic  valour.  The  country 
410.  bounded  by  the  Rhone^  Loire^  and  Pyrenees,  submitted 
to  the  West-Goths,  and  Toloza  (Toulouse)  became  their 
capital.  They  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  drove  the 
Vandals,  Suevians,  and  the  Slavonian  Alans  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Gallicia  and  Portugal.  The  Spaniards  retained 
their  ancient  valour ;  but  the  government  of  the  empire 
was  not  so  beneficial  as  to  deserve  to  be  defended.  This 
kingdom  of  thie  West-Groths  in  Spain  lasted  till  the  year 
711. 

The  Caledonians  meantime  pressed  upon  Britain; 
Pharamond  (Warmund)  and  his  Franks  had  settled  in 
the  Netherlands ;  Gundicher  (Giinther)  and  his  Bur- 
gundians  seized  the  country  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  His 
capital  was  Worms.  Heruli  and  Rugians  came  down 
into  Noricum  (Austria);  the  Langobards  took  Pan- 
nonia  (Hungary  and  a  part  of  Austria) ;  the  East- 
Goths,  a  part  of  Thrace.  Sebastian  and  Jovinus  raised 
the  standard  of  rebellion  in  the  empire.  Heradianus^ 
governor  of  Africa,  kept  back  the  corn-ships  destined 
for  Rome.  In  this  state  of  the  public  affairs  Honorius 
died,  leaving  the  throne  of  the  West  to  his  nephew  Va- 
423.  lentinian,  a  child  of  six  years  of  age. 
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Genseric  and  AUila, 

In  the  reign  of  Valentinian  III.  Africa  was  lost  to 
the  western  empire;  the  cause  was  the  ambition  and 
art  of  ^tius^  the  imperial  general.  Ckdla  Placidia^  the 
mother  of  the  young  emperor^  governed  for  him  with 
wisdom.  Bonifacius  was  governor  of  Africa.  JStius 
wished  to  cause  enmity  between  him  and  the  regent. 
He  wrote  to  Bonifacius^  telling  him  he  had  been  tra* 
duced  to  her^  and  that  she  would  recall  him  and  put 
him  to  death ;  he  represented  to  Placidia  that  Bonifa- 
cius was  meditating  rebellion^  and  that  the  only  way 
to  check  was  to  recall  him :  she  did  so ;  h6  refused  obe- 
dience :  it  was  resolved  to  make  war  on  him.  Bonifa- 
cius^ diiEdent  of  his  own  resources^  cast  his  eyes  on 
the  Vandals^  now  masters  of  Andalusia :  he  offered  land 
on  the  coast  of  Africa^  as  the  price  of  their  assistance^ 
to  their  princes  Genseric  and.Gonderic.  Genseric^. an 
able^  enterprising^  and  ambitious  youth^  immediately 
crossed  the  strait.  Terror  and  devastation  tracked  his  437, 
route.  Bonifacius  perceived  his  error :  aided  by  some 
forces  sent  by  Theodosius  II.  emperor  of  the  East^  he 
armed  in  defence  of  the  country.  Genseric  defeated 
both  him  and  the  imperial  general  Aspar.  He  took 
Carthage,  plundered  it,  destroyed  the  nobility,  and  tor- 
tured an  ranks  to  make  them  discover  their  treasures. 
Being  an  Arian,  he  relentlessly  persecuted  the  orthodox. 

His  son  Hunneric  was  married  to  a  West-Gothic 
princess.  As  Genseric  grew  old,  he  became  suspicious  : 
he  took  it  into  his  head  that  his  daughter-in-law  me- 
ditated poisoning  him,  and  he  cut  off  her  nose  and 
ears,  and  sent  her  home  to  her  own  country.  Then, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  West-Goths,  and  a  union 
between  them  and  the  Roman  emperor  against  him,  he 
sent  ambassadors  to  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  to  induce 
him  to  invade  the  western  empire. 

The  whole  nation  of  the  Huns  was  united  under  this 
able  prince.  He  ruled  from  the  Volga  to  Hungary; 
Gepid8e,Langobards,  East-Goths,  and  nations  of  southern 
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Germany  obeyed  hxm;  the  emperor  Theodosius  paid 
him  tribute ;  700^000  warriors  mardied  beneath  hia 
banners^  eadi  Hunnish  tribe  mider  ita  chief.  One 
aonl  animated  the  whole ;  all  yielded  implicit  obedioice 
to  the  mandate  of  their  great  Tanjoo.  Attila  was  ge* 
nerous^  and  not  averse  from  mercy. 

Attila  resolved  on  war.  He  prepared  the  way  by 
artifice ;  he  wrote  to  Theoderic  (Dietrich)^  the  West- 
Crothic  king  residing  at  Tonlonse^  inviting  him  to  unite 
in  .a  partition  of  the  empire  of  the  Romans^  his  8W(»n 
foes.  He  wrote  to  the  imperial  courts  exa^erating  the 
fidelity  of  the  Huns^  and  proposing  to  restore  the  inte- 
grity of  the  empire  by  a  union  of  their  forces  to  expel 
die  West-Goths  from  Gaul  and  Spain.  The  imperial 
court  saw  through  the  artifice.  Valentinian  called  on  , 
all  the  barbaric  monarchs  of  the  West  to  join  in  avert* 
ing  the  common  danger :  his  call  was  attended  to.  The 
valiant  West-Gothic  monarchy  the  Burgundians  who 
dwelt  in  the  modern  Burgundy^  Dauphin^^  Savoy^  and 
West  Switzerland^  Sangiban^  king  of  the  Alans^  on  the 
Loire^  the  towns  of  Armorica,  the  commimity  of  Paris> 
the  Eipuarian  Franks  between  theMaeseand  Rhine^  the 
Salian  Franks  ruled  by  Meroveus^  and  the  Saxons  beyond 
the  Rhine^  all  took  arms  to  repel  the  Huns. 

From  his  village-court  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss^ 
Attila  pursued  his  march  through  Austria^  Styria^  the 
borders  of  Rhietia  and  AUemannia^  passed  the  Rhine^ 
defeated  at  Basil  the  king  of  the  Burgundians^  rapidly 
advanced  till  on  the  Marne  in  the  plains  of  Croisette^  not 
^'^'  far  from  Chalons^  he  encountered  the  army  of  the 
'  confederates. 

The  left  Mdng  of  the  confederates  was  commanded  by 
iBtius^  the  Roman  general^  the  right  by  Theoderic^  the 
centre  by  king  Sangiban.  One  wing  of  the  army  of 
Attila  was.  led  by  the  king  of  the  Gepidae,  the  other  by 
the  princes  of  the  East-Goths.  Attila  ordered  the  prin- 
cipal efibrts  to  be  directed  against  the  West-Goths  and 
Alansj  and  desired  all  to  fix  their  eyes  on  him.  The 
fight  was  long  and  bloody.    Theoderic  fell^  encouraging 
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Us  mm*  At'  lihe  appfoadi  of  nigbt^  Attila  found  k 
BeeeMMoyto  ttttrMt  The  WetUGodiB  bnmed  to  aveiige 
fte'deatk  of  ikeir  king.  -  J£tiiu  judged  it  more  politie 
to  resent  the  Huns-as  a  ooimterpoise  to  them ;  he  also 
wished  -to  prcdong  th^  wmr,  and  his  own  oemmand.  • 
AttiU^  ai  Ihe  country  was  unaUe  to  suj^Kirt  his  troops^ 
nttmed  home.  a.  o* 

V(Higeance>  or^  as  is  said^  the  invitation  of  a  sister  452. 
of  the  emperor^  who  olBsred  Mm  her  hand^  drew  Attik 
tor  Italy.   '  AqmSkin,  resisted  in  Tsin :  it  was  levelled  to 
the  grwand ;  its  male  inhaMtants  pat  to  tiie  aword^  the 
women  and  children  led  into  slayery.     All  the  towns  of 
northern  Italy  were  taken  and  plundered.     He  entered 
Ravenna  through  a  hreach  made  by  the  citizens  in  their 
wtU^,  to  testify  their  submission.     Leo^  the  venerable  .     . 
bishop  of  Home^  came'  to  meethim^  bearing  gifts^  and 
accompanied  by  nobles.     He  besought  him  to  spare  the 
dty  where  the  apostle  had  preached^  and  which  Alaric  ■ 
had  not  violated.     Attila  was  moved :  he  drew  off  his 
anny^  laden  with  spoils  to  pasture  their  herds  once  more 
beyond  the  Danube.     Dreaded  by  the  East  and  West^ 
Attila  died  soon  after^  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  453. 
the  fair  HMdichunde>  and  with  him  expired  the  power 
ef  the  Htms. 


Fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Valentinian  IIL  was  a  luxurious  and  superstitious 
piince.  He  had  violated  the  wife  of  Maximus^  a  noble 
Roman.  Bent  on  vengeance^  Maximus^  to  deprive  the 
CTaperor  of  support^  contrived  to  make  him  put  the 
brave  JEtius  to  death.  This  incensed  the  guards^  whose 
prefect  JEtius  had  been,  and  Valentinian  was  mur- 
dered by  them.  Maximus  was  made  emperor,  and  he 
married  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor.  In  a 
moment  of  unguarded  confidence  he  revealed  to  her  the 
secret  of  his  being  the  chief  agent  in  the  death  of  Va- 
lentinian. Eudoxia,  who  had  loved  the  husband  of  her 
youth,  resolved  to  avenge  him.  She  wrote  to  Africa  to 
J-  2 


455. 
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Genseric^  Galling  upon  him  to  ayenge  the  murder  of  him, 
who  had  so  many  years  left  him  in  undisturhed  pobses- 
sion  of  the  fertile  regions  of  Africa.  Genseric  obeyed 
the  summons.  On  intelligence  of  his  approach^  all  the 
principal  citizens  of  Rome  fled  to  the  Sabine  and  Tus- 
can mountains.  Maximus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
people.  No  resistance  was  offered  to  the  Vandals. 
Fourteen  days  they  abode  in  Rome^  whidi  Leo^  its  bishop^ 
with  difficulty  saved  from  conflagration.  The  empress 
and  her  daughters^  the  flower  of  the  youth,  the  artists 
and  mechanics^  were  brought  to  Africa.  The  works  of 
art  were  embarked  for  the  same  place^  but  were  lost  on 
the  passage.  All  the  south  of  Italy  was  wasted  by  the 
Vandals. 

456.  AvituB,  a  man  of  noble  descent  and  virtuous  life,  was 
elevated  to  the  purple  in  Gaul,  but  almost  immediately 
laid  down  his  dignity.     The  Romans  then  chose  Ma« 

457.  jorianus,  a  brave  warrior.  He  marched  against  the 
Alans^  who  were  threatening  a  descent  into  Italy,  but 

461.  ^as  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers.  His  successor  was 
Severus.  The  Alans^  who  were  a  tribe  of  Slavonian  race, 
had  settled  on  the  Loire  in  Gaul.  Finding  themselves 
straitened  between  the  Frankfi  and  the  West-Groths, 
they  abandoned  that  country,  passed  the  Alps,  and 
reached  Bergamo.  Here  they  were  defeated  by  the  im- 
perial general,  Richimir^  who  shortly  afterwards  deposed 
the  emperor,  and  raised  his  own  father-in-law,  Anthe- 

467.  mius,  to  the  throne.  He  designed  to  govern  under 
the  name  of  the  emperor.  Anthemius  was  refrac- 
tory: a  battle  was  fought  near  Rome.  Richimir  waa 
victorious;  he  put  Anthemius  to  deaths  wasted  and 
plundered  the  city  in  a  dreadful  manner,  and  survived 
but  forty  days.     Olybrius,  married  to  a  daughter  of 

473.  Valentinian,  was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  he  occupied 
but  seven  months.  Glycerius,  a  lord  of  the  court,  was 
chosen  by  the  Romans;  but  the  Eastern  emperor  set  up 

474.  Julius  Nepos  against  him,  and  Glycerius  retired  and 
took  orders,  and  became  bishop  of  Porto. 

The  emperor  sent  his  general,  Orestes,  to  defend  the 
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passage  of  the  Alps  against  the  barbarians^  who  were 
continually  advancing.     By  means  of  his  army  Orestes 
forced  him  to  resign^  and  he  invested  with  the  purple  a.  d« 
his  own  son^  Romulus  Augustus^  a  youth  of  amiable  475. 
manners  and  cultivated  mind. 

The  Heruli^  a  people  whom  we  first  find  seated  in 
Pomerania^  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  had  gradually 
proceeded  southwards.  They  fed  their  herds  in  Pan- 
nonia,  then  roved  into  Noricum,  and  now  appeared  in 
Italy,  with  other  tribes,  headed  by  the  valiant  Odoacer. 
Pavia,  defended  by  the  father  of  the  young  emperor, 
resisted.  It  was  taken,  and  Orestes  beheaded.  All  the 
cities  opened  their  gates  at  the  approach  of  Odoacer. 
Romulus  laid  down  sceptre,  purple,  and  crown,  and 
entered  the  camp  of  the  Herulian  chief.  His  life  was 
spared,  and  he  was  sent  to  a  castle  in  Campania. 

Thus,  in  the  days  of  a  prince  of  the  same  name  as  476. 
her  supposed  founder,  in  the  1229th  year  of  the  dty, 
^ell  the  empire  of  Rome.  She  had  by  valour  and  pru- 
lence  risen  from  the  smallest  beginnings ;  had  step  by 
step  enlarged  her  dominions,  absorbed  one  after  another 
all  the  nations  of  the  civilised  world  that  surrounded 
the  Mediterranean,  had  adopted  their  vices,  had  lost  her 
strength  by  internal  corruption.  The  mighty  colossus 
had  long  tottered  on  its  base ;  each  tribe  of  the  Gotho- 
German  stock  had  by  turns  agitated  it :  the  last  and 
decisive  eflfort  was  reserved  for  the  dwellers  of  RUgen  and 
Pomerania,  a  tribe  unheard  of  in  her  days  of  glory. 

We  here  quit  the  ancient  world.  New  scenes  open, 
new  manners  appear ;  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome  have 
vanished:  a  different  religion  is  dominant,  before  which 
another  ancient  system  also  gives  way ;  while  the  wilds 
of  Arabia  send  forth  another  religion,  which,  in  its 
rapidity  of  difiusion  and  extent  of  dominion,  will  vie 
with  that  which  emanated  from  its  vicinity  six  cen- 
turies before.  We  shall  meet  limited  monarchy  the 
prevalent  form  of  government;  view  the  amazing  fabric- 
of  ecclesiastical  dominion;  and  contemplate  feudalism, 
with  its  chivalry  and  its  martial  spiriL 
L  3 
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PART  11. 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 


CHAP.  I. 

B0TABLiaHU5NT  OP  TBB  BARBARIANS  IK   THE  WBtTBRlT 


Introduction, 

Hitherto  the  stream  of  history  has  run  in  one  nearly 
continuous  channel^  varying  its  appellation  as  tiie  chief 
power  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  a  different  people.  Assy- 
rians>  Medes^  and  Persians^  have  succeeded  each  otiier 
rk  Ihe  possession  of  Asiatic  empire.  Greece  has  risen 
on  tiieir  ruins ;  and  all  have  heen  finally  ahsorbed  in 
the  wide  dominion  of  Rome.  The  minor  streams  of 
smaller  states  have  only  contributed  to  swell  the  current 
of  empire.  The  face  ofhistory  now  alters;  tiie  last  great 
empire  is  dissolved ;  no  state  will  appear  of  such  mag^ 
mtnde  as  to  absorb  all  others ;  numerous  states  will  run 
m  parallel  course^  mutually  affecting  each  otiier.  Our 
plim  must  suit  itself  to  tiie  altered  condition  of  tiie 
world :  hencefortii  we  shall  divide  {he  course  of  events 
into  periods^  under  each  of  which  we  shall  view  tiie  tiien 
state  of  human  affairs. 

The  middle  ages  occupy  ten  centuries  of  the  history 

of  man.     Of  tiiese^  the  six  first  are  justiy  denominated 

the  disr^ages.  A  long  night  succeeded  to  tiie  brilliant  day 

ctf  Romey  whose  sun  had  set  in  blood  and  globm.     In  tiie 
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four  last  centoiies  of  this  period^  it  will  brighten  more 
and  more  into  the  perfect  daj  of  modem  cultivation  and 
refinement.  Religion  will  purify^  law  will  resume  its 
empire^  manners  will  soften^  literature  and  science  will 
irevive. 

The  Gotho-Germans. 

The  tribes  that  overturned  the  western  empire  were 
all  of  this  great  race^  which  overspread  nearly  all  the 
northern  part  of  Europe.  Their  original  seat  was  pro- 
bably east  of  the  Caspian.  The  affinity  between  dieir 
languages  and  those  of  India  and  Persia  is  striking ; 
but  the  date  of  their  migration  is  anterior  to  occidental 
history.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  huge  stature^ 
Uue  eyes^  and  fair  complexions.  Hieir  religious  system 
was  a  deibftcation  of  the  powers  of  nature ;  it  still  subsists 
in  the  Icelandic  Eddas. 

We  shall  now  give  a  concise  view  of  the  states  found- 
ed by  them  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Rome. 


East-Goths  in  Italy. 

On  the  death  of  Attila^  the  East-Goths  threw  off  their 
subjection  to  the  Huns.  Under  their  princes  of  the 
house  of  the  Amali  they  dwelt  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Save.  They  received  gifts  from  the  Eastern  emperors ; 
they  gave  hostages  in  return.  Among  these  was  Theo- 
deric  (Dietrich)^  a  natural  son  of  their  kingTheodemir^  a 
youth  of  talent  and  hope.  Theodemir  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  Alps.  His  son  returned  at  the  age  of 
eighteen^  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Romans^ 
and^  unknown  to  his  father,  defeated  a  Sarmatian 
prince.  The  Goths  now  extended  into  lUyria  and  Ma- 
cedonia, and  Theoderic  succeeded  his  father.  The  em- 
peror Zeno,  a  weak  prince,  feared  the  ruler  of  the  Goths : 
he  invested  him  with  the  consular  robe,  and  allowed  him 
to  triumph.  But  the  Groths  still  felt  themselves  strait- 
ened ;  and  Zeno  adopted  the  resolution  of  fcffmally  be^ 
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Stowing  on  Theoderic  Italy^  now  bowed  beneath  the 
sceptre  of  the  king  of  the  Heruli. 

The  Gothic  nation^  accompanied  by  their  families^ 
flocks^  and  herds,  joyfully  set  forth  under  their  prince, 
of  twenty-four  years  of  age,  to  take  possession  of  the 
blooming  region  assigned  them.  Twice  on  the  borders 
of  Italy  were  the  subjects  of  Odoacer  defeated.  The 
Gothic  warriors  marched  through  the  ftiture  Venetian 
territory.  Odoacer  fled  to  Rome,  but  found  its  gates 
closed  against  him.  He  6hut  himself  up  in  Ravenna, 
defended  by  its  morasses,  works,  and  20,000  men.  In 
the  third  year  of  the  siege,  Odoacer  was  murdered,  and 
the  city  surrendered.  Theoderic  forthwith  assumed  the  ^'  *>• 
Roman  purple.  ^^' 

At  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  every  demon- 
stration of  honour,  he  sought  to  restore  every  thing  to  its 
state  under  the  emperors.  He  governed  with  justice : 
though  an  Arian,  he  persecuted  not  the  orthodox,  but 
testified  all  becoming  respect  for  their  bishops.  Though 
so  illiterate  as  not  to  write,  he  encouraged  learning :  his 
chancellor  was  the  learned  Cassiodorus;  the  philoso-. 
phic  Boethius  was  one  of  his  ministers.  Allied  to  most 
of  the  barbaric  princes,  he  was  a  father  and  mediator 
among  them.  His  wife  was  daughter  to  Childebert, 
king  of  the  Franks ;  his  sister  was  married  to  Hunne- 
ric,  king  of  the  Vandals  j  his  niece,  to  the  king  of  the 
Thuringians ;  his  daughters  to  the  monarchs  of  the 
Burgundians  and  West-Groths.  Theoderic  left  no  son. 
When  he  felt  the  approach  of  death,  he  summoned  his 
nobles  and  officers,  commended  to  them  his  daughter 
Amalaswinde,  and  her  son  Athalaric,  a  child  of  ten 
years ;  advised  regard  to  order,  and  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  with  the  526. 
£astem  empire. 

The  ambition  of  the  mother  of  Athalaric  induced 
her  to  associate  with'  her  in  the  regency  her  cousin 
Theudat.     Her  son  died  of  disease,  and  her  imgrateful  534. 
colleague  deprived  her  of  life. 

Meantime  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  Africa  had  fallen 
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beneath  ihe  amu  of  Belisaiiiii^  the  aUe  general  of  the 
emperor  Justinian^  and  Gelimir^  its  last  sovereign^  had 
been  led  in  triumph  in  Constantinople.  Orders  were 
j^,  2,,  now  issued  to  Belisarius  to  avoige  the  dau^ter  oi  Theo* 
£36.  deric  Theudat  was  dethroned  by  the  Gothic  nation^ 
and  Vitig  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  AmalL  Bdisaxiut 
denied  me  rig^t  of  the  Goths  to  eleet.a  king  oyer  a 
country  originally  Roman.  From  ^dly^  which  had  al-* 
ready  submitted^  he  passed  over  to  Italy^  took  Naples, 
then  Rome^  which  he  fortified ;  advanced  into  Tuscany, 
and  defeated  the  Goths  at  Perusia.  Milan  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  rebelled  against  the  Arian  Goths  ; 
588*  and  Vitig  called  from  Burgundy^  now  under  the  Franks, 
10^000  volunteers  against  them.  The  defence  p£  Milan 
was  long  and  obstinate;  the  inhabitants  endured  the 
extremities  of  famine ;  but  at  length  the  Prankish  arms 
were  successful^  and  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared  ia 
the  carnage.  Vitig  lay  fourteen  months  before  Rome, 
which  was  relieved  by  Belisarius ;   Ravenna  was  taken, 

539.  and  Vitig  led  a  captive  to  Constantinople. 

The  Franks  fou^t  in  Italy  with  the  success  which 
has  always  attended  their  arms  in  that  country  —  vic-^ 
tory,  then  defeat.  The  Groths  were  still  animated  by 
their  usual  heroism :    two  kings  were  elected  and  de* 

540.  ^oned.  In  the  person  of  Totila^  the  third  monarch, 
die  fame  of  Theoderic  revived.  Victory  attended  hia 
arms ;  he  took  the  towns,  and  levelled  their  walls.  Be* 
lisarius  was  absent  quelling  an  insurrection  in  Afiica : 
he  returned  to  see  Rome  taken  before  his  eyes.  .  Her 
fortifications  were  destroyed;  her  inhabitants  of  all 
ranks  driven  from  their  homes,  that  she  might  never 
again  be  able  to  resist  the  Gothic  arms.  Master  of  Italy, 
Totila  now  emulated  the  mildness  of  Theoderic ;  he  re« 
called  her  population  to  Rome,  and  lived  as  a  fadier 
among  his  people. 

Court  intrigue  had  recalled  Belisarius ;  the  conduct 
of  the  Italian  war  was  committed  to  the  valiant  eunuch' 
Narses.  With  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  with  Lango- 
bardic  auxiliaries,  he  entered  Italy.     The  Goths  W^e 
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A.  n* 
defeated  near  Tajina^  and  Totila  alain.     The  nobles  of  $52, 
the  nation   raised  Teias  to  the  throne  in  Pavia ;  but 
Nocera  soon  beheld  his  end^  and  that  of  the  Gothic  do- 
minion.    A  feeble  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by  the 
Allemanni^  now  sulject  to  the  Franks. 

Under  the  administfattpn  of  Narsea  Itidy  enjoyed 
abundance^,  tranquillity^  and  happiness.  Rome,  too^ 
gradually  rose  again.  But  Narses  feH  under  the  dig* 
pleasure  of  the  emperor  Justin  II.  He  left  Borne  and 
retired  to  Naple?^  whence  he  sent  letters  inviting  Alboin 
(Albwin)^  king  of  the  Lombards,  to  the  inyasion  of  568. 
Italy. 

ITie  Lombards  in  Italy. 

The  Longobards  or  Lombards  had  occupied  the  aban- 
doned seats  of  the  East-Goths  in  Pannonia..  Alboin  had 
lately  conquered  the  Gepids,  a  Idndred  tribe,  drunk  from 
the  scull  of  their  king  Kuniimmd,  and  married  hia  daugh- 
ter, Rosamund,  when  he  received  the  inTitaHonof  Narse^, 
On  the  22d  April,  568,  the.  whole  nation  of  the  Lom« 
bards,  with  20,000  Saxon  confederates,  ab«i)dQDed  Pan- 
'nonia.  On  a  lorely  morning  of  sprieig.  they  with  rap- 
itfxre  first  beheld,  from  the  smnmit  of  the  .Alps,  the 
magnificent  region  which  was  to  bec<»ne  their  own. 
Their  march  through  the  country  was  orderly  and 
peaceful ;  no  plunder,  or  deyastation  took  pUce ;  nothing 
Was  omitted  to  conciliate  the.  afi^ctions  of  the  inha- 
bitants^ Pavia  feH  before  their  arms,  and  became  their  . 
capital.  .-In  a  short  time  no  part  of  Italy  remained  to  the 
empire  but  Ravenna,  Rome,  and  some  of  the  eastern  sea- 
coast.  This  province  wag  governed  by  exarchs  or  pro- 
consuls. .  The  authority  of  the  .emperors  gradually  di- 
minished in  Rome,  and  was  transferred  to  the  popes,  of 
whom  the  virtuesof  many  rendered  them  worthy  of  the 
authority  they  eigoyed  ;  and  Rome  might  justly  esteem 
herself -happy,  when  directed,  by  the  meekness,  piety, 
and  zeal  of  her  more  distinguished  pontifis. 
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The  Burgundians, 

Bordering  on  the  Lombards  were  the  Burgundians^ 
who  possessed  the  ancient  country  of  the  Allobroges. 
On  entering  this  country  the  Burgundians  had  required 
of  the  former  possessors  to  give  up  to  them  two-thirds 
of  the  lands^  one  half  of  the  woods,  houses,  and  gar- 
dens, and  one-third  of  the  slares.  Agriculture  and  pas* 
turage  were  the  occupation  of  the  free  Burgundians ;  the 
arts  were  exercised  by  the  seryile  classes.  They  were 
one  of  the  first  of  the  barbarian  nations  to  form  a  code 
of  laws;  and  the  Burgundian  code  is  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  other  nations,  by  not  allowing  a  com- 
position for  blood.  When  they  entered  Gaul,  they  had 
themselves  instructed,  during  seven  days,  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity  ;  on  the  eighth  they  were  baptized. 
The  princes  of  the  Burgundians  sought  and  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Constantinople  the  Patriciate  or  go- 
vernment over  the  original  inhabitants  :  their  office  and 
their  large  possessions  assured  them  authority  over  their 
own  countrymen.  A  powerful  nobility  controlled  their 
authority.  Gondebald,  oneof  their  sovereigns,  attempted 
to  raise  his  Roman  subjects  to  an  equality  with  the 
Burgundians,  to  diminish  their  influence ;  but  all  ranks 
of  the  latter  assembled  at  Geneva,  and  forced  him  to 
abandon  his  project. 

To  secure  the  crown  to  his  son  Sigmund,  his  father, 
Grondebald  had  him,  during  his  own  lifetime,  elevated, 
A.D.  after  their  ancient  manner,  on  the  shields  of  the  Burgun- 
515.  dians,  and  procured  for  him  the  patriciate  from  the  em- 
peror. Sigmund  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  great 
/Theoderic,  the  East-Goth.  After  her  death,  he  sacrificed 
her  son  to  the  calumnies  of  his  second  wife.  Theoderic 
sent  troops  to  avenge  his  grandson,  and  he  roused  tlie 
sons  of  Clovis(Chlodvig)  the  Prank  to  gratify  the  venge- 
ance of  Clotilda,  their  mother,  whose  father  had  been 
put  to  death  by  his  brother  Gondebald,  the  father  of 
Sigmund.  The  Franks  entered  the  country:  Sigmund 
fled  to  a  convent  he  had  founded ;  he  was  taken  and 
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dain.     His  brother  Grondemar  and  the  nation  carried 
on  the  struggle  during  ten  years.     At  last  Gondemar  ^  j^ 
was  overcome^  and  the  race  of  Clovis  ruled  over  Bur-  534. 
gundy.    The  national  independence^  the  laws^  and  man- 
ners still  remained. 

The  Allemannu 

Northwards  of  the  Burgundians  the  Allemanni  had 
established  themselves  along  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
from  its  source  to  its  confluence  with  the  Moselle  and 
Maine.  They  neglected  the  arts  of  civil  life ;  their  herds 
occupied  and  sustained  them :  they  loved  the  agitation 
of  war^  and  their  rude  policy  caused  them  to  demolish 
the  walls  of  conquered  towns. 

Cologne^  the  territory  of  the  Ripuarian  Franks,  having  496. 
been  invaded  by  them,  Clovis,  the  Salian,  marched  to  the 
aid  of  his  allies.  He  met  the  Allemanni  near  Ziilpich.  A 
long  and  desperate  battle  ensued ;  victory  was  declaring 
for  the  Allemanni,  when  Clovis,  still  a  heathen,  raised 
his  hands  to  heaven,  and  invoked  the  God  of  the  Christ- 
ians. .His  Roman  soldiers  were  stimulated  to  increased 
exertion;  they  threw  themselves  impetuously  on  the 
foe.  The  Allemanni  were  broken,  their  king,  was  slain, 
and  the  people  submitted  to  the  rule  of  the  king  of  the 
Franks. 

The  Franks, 

In  the  third  century,  the  warlike  association  of  the 
Franks,  seated  on  the  marshy  confines  of  the  Lower 
Rhine,  began  to  overrun  Gaul.  They  had  been  gra* 
dually  acquiring  a  firm  footing  in  that  country.  They 
were  divided  into  several  tribes,  governed  by  different 
chiefs  of  the  family  of  Meroveus.  Clovis  (Chlodvig) 
son  of  Chilperic  succeeded,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the 
command  of  the  Salian  tribe.  Ambitious  of  conquest, 
he  lerl  his  warriors  from  his  little  kingdom  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  island  into  GauL  Numerous  auxiliaries  crowded 
to  a  standard  which  held  forth  the  prospect  of  conquest 
and  plunder.     Clovis,  with  rigid  impartiality,  divided 
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the  booty  of  eadi  victory  among  his  followers ;  bat  in* 

diarriminate  plunder  was  sererdy  fHrohibited  and  pu* 

486.  nished.  Syagiiiis,  who  ruled  as  king  over  Soissoiiii 
and  the  neighbouring  country^  and  whose  equity  and  juB*< 
tice  had  gained  him  a  mild  and  beneficial  influence  over 
the  Burgundians  and  Franks^  was  the  first  potentate 
attacked  by  the  Frankish  chief.  A  battle  decided  the  fate 
of  Syagrius^  who  fled  to  the  court  of  Toulouse^  where 
his  life  was  sacrificed  to  the  menaces  of  Clovis.  The  dis-r 
trict  of  Tcmgres  was  the  next  acquisition  of  Clovis^  made 
.  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  The  battle  Of  Ziilpich^ 
just  narrated^  gave  him  the  sovereignty  over  the  Alle-^ 
manni.  His  queen^  Clotilda^  was  a  Burgundian  princess^ 
and  a  Christian :  her  entreaties^  the  victory  at  Ziilpich^  or 
politic  views^  perhaps  a  imion  of  all  these  motives^  led 
Clovis  to  yield  a  willing  ear  to  the  arguments  of  the 
Christian  bi^ops^  and  he  was  followed  to  the  font  by 
3000  of  his  warriors. 

The  form  of  Christianity  embraced  by  Clovis  was 
the  Catholic.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  advan- 
tageous to  him^  at  least  in  a  temporal  point  of  view. 
The  West-Groth  and  Burgundian  princes  were  Arians; 
and  though  they  treated  their  Catholic  clergy  and  subjects 
with  the  utmost  gentleness^  the  latter  could  not  endure 
patiently  the  dominion  of  heretics.  A  large  portion  of 
their  subjects^  therefore^  looked  up  to  the  orthodox  king 
of  the  Franks^  and  were  ready  to  aid  his  enterprises 
against  their  Arian  sovereigns.  Alaric^  king  of  the  West- 
Goths^  was  young;  his  subjects  had  for  m'any  years 
^oyed  the  luxury  of  peace;  his  realms  were  fair  and 
fruitM;  he  and  his  Goths  were  Arian  sectaries.  In 
an  assembly  of  his  nobles  and  warriors  at  Paris,  now 
the  seat  of  his  government,  Clovis  expressed  his  grief, 
that  the  fairest  part  of  Gaul  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
Arians,  and  invited  his  warriors  to  join  in  the  conquest 
and  division  of  it.  Such  motives  were  not  to  be  re- 
sisted ;  a  numerous  army  soon  took  the  field.  Alaric 
roused  his  Goths  to  arms:  his  troops  outnumbered  the 
Franks ;  but  the  infiuence  and  the  arts  of  the  clergy 
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.were  with  Cloyis.  Miracles  it  was  ereii  said  came  in  aid  of 
the  righteous  cause.  The  river  of  Vienne  was  swollen ; 
Imt  a  white  hart  appeared  to  conduct  the  Catholic 
army  to  a  ford.  A  hright  meteor  hung  each  night  over 
the  cathedral  of  Poitiers ;  and  its  flame^  like  the  pillar 
in  the  wilderness^  served  to  guide  the  true  believers 
towards  iihe  station  of  the  infidels.  Ten  miles  beyond 
that  city  the  jomies  encountered.  Alarie  fell  by  the 
hand  of  his  rivals  and  the  rout  of  the  GolJis  was  com- 
plete. The  wl^de  of  Aquitain  was  conquered  and  colo* 
nised  by  the  Franks^  and  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Gaul 
reduced  to  the  province  of  Septlmania^  a  strip  extend- 
ing along  the  Mediterranean.  The  emperor  of  the  East 
conferred  on  Clovis  the  dignity  of  consul  and  patrician ; 
titles  of  no  intrinsic  value^  but  which  gave  him  esti- 
matien  in  the  eyes  of  his  Gallic  subjects.  ^,  j,. 

On  the  death  of  Clovis^  his  extensive  dominions  were  511. 
divided  among  his  four  sons.  Thierry  (Dietrich)  had 
Austrasia^  the  eastern  portion^  embracing  a  great  part  of 
western  Germany :  Ms  capital  was  Metz.  Clodomir 
resided  at  Orleans ;  Childibert^  at  Paris ;  Clotaire^  at 
Soissons.  These  princes  reduced  Burgundy^  in  the 
conquest  of  which  Clodomir  felL  The  dominions  of 
Clovis  had  again  a  single  master^  in  the  person  of  Clo« 
taire^  his  youngest  son  by  Clotilda.  The  valour  of  ^^8* 
Thierry^  the  eldest^  had  added  Thuringia  to  his  domi- 
nions. The  empire  was  again  divided^  and  again  re- 
united^ in  the  person  of  another  Clotaire^  great-grandson 
of  Clovis.  His  son,  Dagobertl.,  was  an  able  prince;  61  s: 
but  after  him  the  sovereigns  of  the  Merovingian  house 
became  utterly  insignificant.  Their  dominions  were 
divided  into  two  portions,  Austrasia  and  Neustria ;  the 
latter  containing  the  former  kingdoms  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
and  Soissons.  Burgundy  was  dependent  on  Neustria ; 
but  Aquitain  was  separated  from  the  time  of  Dagobert, 
and  governed  by  dukes  descended  from  his  brother 
Aribert.  Officers,  called  Mayors  of  the  Palace,  whose 
original  eftiployment  had  been  the  presentation  of  peti- 
tions, gradually  usurped  all  power,  and  eventually  the 
tiirone. 
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The  Angh'Seuvons. 

On  the  decline  of  the  empire^  the  Roman  l^ons 
were  withdrawn  from  Britain.  The  inhabitants^  enerv- 
ated by  civilisation  and  a  long  peace^  were  assailed  by 
the  Picts  and  Scots^  and  their  coasts  were  infested  by 
the  incursionB  of  the  tribes  of  the  north,  Vortigem^ 
who  at  that  time  enjoyed  the  supremacy  over  the 
Britons^  deemed  it  the  wisest  policy  to  gain  the  alliance 
of  some  of  these  last^  and  he  engaged  Hengist  and 
^  ^  Horsa^  two  Saxon  chiefs^  who  were  sailing  with  three 
449.  ships  along  the  ooast^  to  enter  his  service.  With  their 
aid  the  Caledonians  were  reduced  to  peace.  The  isle  of 
Thanet  was  assigned  to  these  useful  allies.  A  large 
body  of  Saxons  sailed  from  Germany  and  joined  them  in 
that  place.  The  Saxon  chiefs  then  persuaded  the 
Britii^  king  to  invite  over  more  of  their  countrymen^ 
and  plant  them  in  the  north.  He  assented^  and  a  third 
fleet  sailed  from.  Germany.  Peace  did  not  long  con- 
tinue between  Vortigem  and  his  allies.  Saxons^  Jutes^ 
Angles^  poured  over  in  vast  numbers  :  adventurers  from 
all  parts  joined  them.  A  long  and  bloody  contest  ended 
in  giving  the  Saxons  possession  of  all  the  plain  country 
of  Britain:  the  original  natives  could  only  maintain 
themselves  in  Cornwall^  Wales^  and  the  district  along 
the  western  coast,  in  the  north :  a  portion  passed  over 
to  Armorica,  and  gave  that  country  its  present  name  — 
Bretagne.  In  the  conquered  districts,  the  original  n»T 
582.  tives  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  thraldom,  and  nearly 
exterminated. 

Their  conquests  were  divided  by  the  Saxons  into  a 
number  of  separate  and  independent  kingdoms.  The 
greatest  number  at  any^time  was  eight;  but  conquest, 
inheritance,  or  other  causes,  frequently  reduced  them  to 
seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  which  were  again  dissolved, 
and  the  number  increased.  The  usual  train  of  murders, 
usurpations,  tyranny,  and  oppression  that  accompanied 
the  various  lines  of  barbarian  princes  settled  in  the 
Roman  empire,  distinguished   die  Anglo-Saxon  mon- 
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archieB;  bat,  wiA  tfadr  baifauum  tnd  dieir  yiees^ 
tbey  retained  their  freedom  and  the  genns  of  thoae  insti- 
lotiOBs  of  whidi  Bi^^and  ii  mfw  ao  juatly  proud. 

The  West^Goiht  in  Spakt. 

The  nature  of  the  country  haa  always  faTonved  the 
defence  of  Spain.  Its  conquest  engaged  the  Roboah 
le^ns  during  171  years ;  and  the  same  period  eUpsed  j^.  „, 
from  die  arrival  of  die  Gothic  king  Adolph  in  Catalonia^  414. 
before  die  last  king  of  the  Suevi  in  that  country  was 
taken^  and  die  whole  peninsula  submitted  to  the  Gothic 
nde. 

The  history  of  die  Gothic  monardis  in  Spain  is  a 
tissue  of  murders^  usurpations^and  all  die  evils  attending 
ekcdfve  monardiy  among  an  uncivilised  peo]^.  In  1 17 
years^  Leuvigild^  die  firstmonarchof  all  Spain,  h4l  seven- 
teen successors.  When  die  monarchs  embraeed  die  Ca- 
tbdyicfaidi^  die  influence  of  the  clergy  gready  increased; 
frBd  diough  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  prelates,  in  thdr  numer* 
ous  coimcils,  inculcated  persecution,  many  laws  beneficial 
to  die.  people  in  general  were  enacted  in  diem  ;  and  the 
Vifilgodi  code  breadies  a  more  enlightened  policy  diaa 
diose  of  die  odier  states  founded  on  the  ruins  of  Rome. 

During  a  great  part  of  this  period  die  coast  of  Spain 
was  uncter  ihe  dominion  of  die  Byzantine  CTdperoiia^ 
who  encouraged  the  disaffection  of  die  orthodox  subjects 
of  die  Arian  Godis.  Whoi  Recared,  one  of  diese. mon- 
archs, embraced  die  Cadiolic  faidi,  die  pretext  for  re- 
fusing alliance  was  removed,  and  die  Gothic  monarchy 
had  only  its  own  internal  weidaiess  to  dread. 

The  Byzantine  Empire* 

The  eastern  or  Byzantine  empire,  so  called  from  the 
ancient  name  of  its  capital,  continued  to  exist  to  die  end 
of  die  middle  ages ;  but  gready  declined  from  die  rank 
of  die  Roman  empire,  and  now  only^ne  among  many 
of  equal  power  and  dignity.    Through  die  early  part  of 
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this  period  it  possessed  nearly  all  that  was  apportioned  to  it 
by  Theodosius;  and^  in  the  reign  of  Justinian^  Africa^  the 
greater  part  of  Italy^  and  the  eoast  of  Spain^  were  annexed 
to  it.  Its  external  enemies  were  the  Persians^  the  Huns^ 
and  other  tribes  on  its  northern  frontiers;  internally  it  was 
agitated  by  the  contention  of  religious  parties^  for  which 
a  remedy  was  vainly  sought  in  the  assembling  of  general 
councils  of  the  prelates  to  settle  by  their  votes  what  was 
incapable  of  being  determined ;  and  the  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  the  minority  of  those  who  met  in  solemn  assem« 
Uy  at  £phesus^  Chalcedony  and  Constantinople^  to  decide 
on  the  nature  of  the  Son  of  God,  showed  how  small  a 
portion  of  his  spirit  was  abiding  among  them.  The 
dty  of  Constantinople  was  continually  thrown  into  dis- 
order by  the  furious  contentions  and  mutual  massacres  of 
the  blue  and  green  factions  of  the  Hippodrome,  and  their 
respective  partisans  and  favourites. 

395.  '  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius,  was  a  weak,  insig- 
nificant prince,  entirely  governed  by  his  empress  and 

^08.  his  faithless  minister  Ruffinus.  His  son,  Theodosius  II., 
partook  of  his  father's  weakness  of  character ;  and  eu- 
nuchs and  monks  ex^cised  unlimited  power  over  his 
mind.  The  powerful  Attila  threatened  the  throne  of 
Byzantium,  and  the  feeble  successor  of  Constantine 
trembled  and  paid  tribute ;  but  his  father  had  had  the 
good  sense  and  magnanimity  to  commend  his  tender 
youth  to  the  regard  and  protection  of  Yezdejird,  the 
able  monarch  of  Persia,  the  enlightened  tolerator  of 
Christianity ;  and  during  his  reign  the  empire  was  un- 
molested on  that  side.  The  hours  of  Theodosius  were 
devoted  to  study,  to  the  chase,  and  to  the  occupations  of 
his  coiut ;  and  he  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  mon- 
arch who  caused  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  empire 
to  be  made.  The  repose  of  his  latter  days  was  disturbed 
by  the  first  council  of  Ephesus ;  wherein  the  turbulent 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  by  violence  and  cruelty,  settled  the 
disputed  question  of  the  nature  of  the  medc  and  lowly 
Jesus,  in  opposition  to  his  rival,  the  less  fortunate,  but 
perhaps  more  pious,  Nestorius,  of  Constantinople. 
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Pulcheria^  the  wise  and  talented  sigter  of  Theodosiua^  4^* 
succeeded.  Feeling  the  necessity  of  masculine  energy 
at  the  hehn  of  the  state^  she  gave  her  hand  to  Mardan^  a 
senator^  who  had  in  early  life  distingidshed  himself  in 
Ihe  Persian  and  other  wars.  With  true  Roman  spirit^ 
Marcian  refused  to  continue  the  tribute  of  his  feeble 
predecessor  to  the  king  of  the  Huns.  Attila  stormed 
and  Towed  yengeance ;  but  his  attention  being  at  that 
time  drawn  towards  ^e  West^  he  confined  himself  to 
threats  against  the  Byzantine  monarch. 

On  the  death  of  Marcian  the  throne  was  filled  by  Leo^  457. 
a  prince  not  unworthy  of  it;  .but  he  stained  his  fame  by 
his  ingratitude  to  Aspar^  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation. 
His  infant  grandson  succeeded^  whose  father^  an  Isau- 
rian  by  birth^  but  who  had  taken  the  Grecian  name  of 
Zeno^  governed  in  his  stead.  The  infant  emperor  dying 
prematurely,  suspicion  fell  on  his  father ;  and  Veriha, 
the  widow  of  Leo,  drove  him  from  his  throne,  which 
she  bestowed  on  her  brother  Basilicus,  But  this  prince, 
"having  ofiended  his  sister,  a  conspiracy  delivered  him  and 
his  family  into  the  power  of  the  relentless  Zeno,  who 
recovered  his  throne.  On  the  death  of  Zeno,  his  widow,  49 1 . 
the  virtuous  Ariadne,  bestowed  her  hand  and  the  empire 
upon  Anastatius,  a  domestic  of  the  palace,  whose  cha- 
racter is  expressed  by  the  popular  cry  at  his  accession  : 
^'  Reign  as  you  have  lived !"  . 

After  a  rdg^  of  twenty-seven  years,  Anastatius  died, 
leaving  no  hdfs.  The  eunuch  Amantius  determined  to 
give  the  purple  to  some  one  in  whose  obsequiousness  he 
might  confide.  To  assure  his  measures,  he  intrusted  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  be  distributed  by  way  of  donative 
among  the  guards,  to  Justin  their  commander,  ori- 
ginally a  Dadan  peasant.  Justin  was  false  to  his  trust : 
he  gained  the  suf&ages  of  the  soldiers  for  himself;  and 
the  illiterate  peasant  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  ^1^ 
Cffisars,  which  he  occupied  not  discreditably  during  a 
rdgn  of  nine  years. 

Justinian  succeeded  his  uncle  'Justin.     The  talent  of  527« 
this  prince  lay  in  the  sdection  of  fit  persons  to  execute 
u  2 
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hit  pisiis  of  war  and  legialation ;  ior  he  never  himsdf 
appeared  in  the  field,  and  faia  mind  waa  narrow  and  con* 
'  fined*  Yet  Juadnian  haa  the  fame  of  forming  a  r^gn* 
lar  and  copionB  body  of  jnriapilldencey  embracing^  di« 
gealingy  and  aimplifying  ibe  maaa  of  judicial  wisdom^ 
whidi  had  aecamBkted  under  the  kings,  oonaola,  andenh* 
perora.  Thia  important  work  waa  executed  hj  ihe  ablest 
Uwyers  of  the  age,  under  the  aupetinte&dence  of  the 
great  Tribontan.  The  emperor  diaconedalao  in  the  caBKp 
die  merit  of  BelisariuB,  a  general  worthy  to  atand  in  com* 
petition  witb  dioae  of  any  age.  The  JRomui  armi^ 
under  the  conduct  of  Bdisariua,  checked  the  pride  of 
Penia;  orertomed  the  Vandalie  kingdom  in  Africa^ 
and  reduced  that  oountry  to  a  province  of  the  empire  ; 
conquered  die  Eaat-Godia  of  Italy,  and  led  dieir  king 
a  captire  to  Oonatandnople.  But  die  great  military  and 
private  virtaea  of  Beltaariua  were  shaded  by  too  sLiTiah 
a  Bubmisaion  to  die  arbitrary  will  of  an  ungcaleful  court, 
and  too  great  bUndnesa  to  the  vices  of  hia  wife,  die 
wanton  and  vindictive  Antonina.  The  emperor  himself 
was  the  fiAave  of  hia  paasion  for  the  empreaa  Theodora ; 
who,  from  die  condition  of  die  vilest  of  prostitutes  and 
most  idiamdess  of  pantomimists,  had  been  elevated  to  a 
share  of  the  imperial  throne.  Justinian  had  a  diirst  for 
fame;  he  adorned  die  capital  widi  stately  buildings.  The 
church  of  St.  Sophia,  now  a  mosch,  remains  a  monu- 

A.  D.  ment  of  his  taste. 

:j65*  One  of  his  nej^ews,  Justin  II.,  was  die  successor  of 
Justinian.  In  his  reign  Narses,  die  valiant  eunuch^ 
offended,  as  is  said)  by  an  expression  of  the  empress 
Sophia,  invited  die  Lombards  into  Italy;  and  diat  ooun- 
try waa  lost  to  die  empire.  Disease  afflicted  Justin : 
he  was  unable  to  leave  his  palace  and  attend  to  die  affliirs 
of  his  people;  his  mind  was  overwhehned  widi  due 
magnitude  and  responsibility  of  his  office ;  he  resolved  to 
appoint  a  successor,  and  abdicate.  The  empress  recom* 
mended  Tiberius,  die  captain  of  his  guard.  Justin 
transferred  to  him  his  diadem,  in  die  presence  of  die 
patriarch  and  die  senate ;  and  during  die  four  years  he 
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ttamred,  he  experienced  ererj  attention  from  the  winthy 
eltject  of  his  generoaty.  ^^  ^ 

TiberiuB  governed  wiA  every  kin^y  Tirtne.  Sacceia  57& 
downed  the  anns  of  his  generals  in  the  Persian  war ; 
hot  a  fatal  disease  seised  on  the  excelknt  monarchy  and> 
noi  fmir  years  after  Ae  death  of  Jnstin^  carried  him 
qS,  amidst  the  tears  of  his  people.  He  gave  his  dan^ter 
and  his  diadem  to  Mamke^  a  prince  worthy  to  occupy 
Ins  tfarasie.  But  in  a  war  against  Ae  Avars,  a  trihe  c^  582. 
Turlddi  Eaee,  Maurice  refused  to  redeem  the  prisoners 
who  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  The  army  mutinied, 
and  invested  Fhocas,  a  centurion,  with  the  purple ;  and 
by  his  order  Maurice  and  his  children  were  murder'ed. 

The  vices  and  tyranny  of  Fhocas  disgraced  the  throne  602. 
which  had  been  adorned  by  the  virtues  of  his  prede- 
cessors. Every  province  was  ripe  for  insurrection.  He- 
yadius,  the  exarch  of  A^ca,  refused  tribute  and  obe- 
dience to  the  tyrannic  centurion.  Crispus,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Phocas,  who  trembled  for.  his  life,  joined  the 
senate  in  calling  upon  Heraclius  to  save  the  empire. 
The  task  was  committed  by  Heraclius  to  his  son  of  the 
same  name.  An  A&iean  fleet  appeared  before  Constant 
linople:  the  tyrant  was  deserted,  taken,  and  put  to 
death. 

The  reign  of  Heraclius  was  a  series  of  stn^^les  610. 
fl^nst  fordgn  enemies*  Chosroes  (Khosroo),  the  Per- 
sian  monarch,  under  pretext  of  aven^ng  the  death  of 
Maurice,  had  made  war  on  Phocas.  The  first  intelli- 
gence Heraclius  received  was  that  of  the  capture  of  An- 
tioch.  JTerusalem  was  next  taken  by  the  victorious 
Persians;  they  poured  into  Egypt,  and  the  Persian 
standard  was  carried  as  far  as  Tripoli.  Another  Per- 
sian army  lay  during  ten  years  encamped  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  in  view  of  Constantinople.  The  Avars  occupied 
Thrace,  and  pressed  the  capital;  and  Heraclius  narrowly 
escaped  becoming  the  victim  of  their  perfidy.  A  peace 
was  at  length  granted  by  the  Persian  king,  on  the  con- 
ation of  a  most  enormous  tribute.  During  the  time 
•Hotted  for  the  cdleetion  of  it,  Heraclius  prepared  for  a 
M  3 
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desperate  struggle :  he  put  forth  the  soul  and  energy  of 
a  hero,  and  in  six  glorious  campaigns  retrieved  the  ho« 
nour  of  the  empire;  Assyria,  and  the  regions  heyond  the 
Tigris,  then  behdd^  for  the  first  time,  the  victorious 
standards  of  Rome.  Meanwhile  the  heroism  of  the  em« 
peror  was  caught  hy  his  people^  and  the  Avars  and  their 
allies  were  driven  with  loss  from  before  Constantinople- 
But  while  HeracUus  and  Chosroes  were  thus  mutually 
exhausting  their  strength^  a  new  enemy^  who  meditated 
the  overthrow  of  both^  was  looking  on  with  secret  satis- 
faction; and  in  the  heart  of  Arabia  a  storm  was  prepare 
ing  to  burst  over  both  their  empires. 

Persia. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Parthians  had  recovered  the 
greater  part  of  the  original  dominions  of  the  Persian  kings 
from  the  descendants  of  Seleucus^  and  had  long  proved 
the  most  formidable  enemies  of  them  and  of  the  Romans* 
Their  empire  had  gradually  declined ;  and  Ardeshir^  ot 
Artaxerxes^  a  Persian^  and  an  officer  of  reputation  in  the 
army  of  Artaban^  the  Parthian  king^  and  who  was^  or 
gave  himsdf  out  to  be^  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient  Persian  monarchs^  through  his  valour  and  conduct 
A.  D.  succeeded  in  wresting  the  sceptre  from  the  feeble  grasp 
226.  of  the  Arsaddes,  and  the  empire  Bg^n  became  Persian. 

The  restoration  of  every  thing  to  its  original  state  in 
the  glorious  days  of  the  ancient  monarchs^  was  the  first 
object  of  Ardeshir.  The  Mobeds  or  priests  of  the  na- 
tional religion  were  summoned  from  their  retirement  to 
consult  on  the  re -establishment  of  the  worship  of  Or- 
muzd  in  its  original  purity ;  for  though  the  ancient 
religion  had  not  undergone  any  persecution  from  the 
Arsacides^  it  had  not  been  held  in  honour^  and  its  mi- 
nisters had  languished  in  obscurity.  But  now,  under 
a  prince  who  regarded  himself  as  the  son  of  the  Kai« 
anides,  the  religious  system^  which  had  animated  the 
soul  and  nerved  the  arm  of  that  illustrious  house,  was 
again  to  flourish ;  the  disdple  of  Zerdusht  (Zoroaster) 
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again  to  combat  beneath  the  banner  of  Ormilsd^  agaiiist 
Ahriman  and  the  powers  of  darkness ;  and  the  sacred 
fire  to  flame  once  more  on  a  thousand  altars. 

By  the  side  of  religion  stood  military  renown.  Ar- 
deshir  put  forth  a  claim  to  all  the  countries  once  con- 
tained in  the  Persian  empire^  and  carried  on  heavy  wars 
with  the  Romans  for  Anterior  Asia^  where^  in  Armenia^ 
they  still  maintained  on  a  throne  the  remnant  of  the 
Parthian  royal  family.  Shahpoor  (Sapores)^  the  son  of 
Ardeshir^  continued  the  wars  of  his  father^  and  extended 
his  empire  towards  the  west.  The  Roman  emperor 
Valerian  ended  his  days  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  this 
monarch.  Galerius^  whom  Diocletian  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Cssar^  forced  the  Persian  king,  Narses,  to  a 
peace,  which  lasted  forty  years,  and  gave  Osrhoene  and 
Nisibis  to  the  empire. 

The  Persian  Yezdcgird  was  the  friend  of  the  em-' 
peror  Arcadius,  and  was  suspected  of  Christianity  by 
his  orthodox  sulgects.  Bahram,  the  succeeding  king, 
was  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Sassanides.  Feroze 
made  war  on  the  Nephthalites,  or  White  Huns,  whose  a.  b. 
king  had  been  his  friend  and  protector,  and  lost  his  life  in^  488. 
battle  against  them.  His  son,  Cobad,  waged  war  with  tho 
emperor  Anastatius.  His  more  illustrious  son  and  suc-\ 
cessor,  known  in  the  West  as  Chosroes,  in  the  East  as 
Noosheerwan  the  Just,  continued  the  wars,  of  his  father 
through  the  reign  of  Justinian ;  but  in  Belisarius  he  met 
an  .opponent  such  as  the  empire  had  never  yet  opposed 
to  the  generals  of  the  Persian  kings.  The  struggle  was 
maintained  throughout  the  life  of  Noosheerwan  with 
mutual  loss,  and  the  final  gain  of  neither.  Hormuz,  hi^  579. 
son,  in  despite  of  the  careful  education  bestowed  by  hia 
father,  became  a  tyrant :  the  provinces  rose-  in  rebellion ; 
the  Roman  arms  advanced  on  one  side,  the  Turkish  Khan 
on  another.  A  hero,  Bahram,  saved  his  country,  an4  590. 
usurped  the  throne.  Hormuz  died  in  prison;  his  son, 
Khosroo,  fled  to  the  protection  of  Maurice;  the  Roma^ 
arms  and  his  faithful  subjects  restored  him  to  the  throne  of 
liis  fathers :  Bahram  fled  to  the  Turks,  and  there  died  by 
H  4 
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poism.  Khooroo^  m  we  hsve  jnrt  seen,  lodi  arms  to 
^.  D.  anrenge  the  murder  of  his  protector  MaiErioe^  and  carriei 
628.  on  8  long  «nd  bloody  war  with  Heradius.  Defeated 
by  the  Romans^  he  was  murdered  by  bia  son  Slroes. 
The  parricide  eigoyed  the  fruit  of  his  crimes  but  ei^t 
nondis.  Twelve  years  longer  the  em^ttre  was  agitated 
by  anardiy  and  Uoodshed^  tlU  the  Tictorions  arms  of 
the  Arabian  khalifa  ended  the  dominion  <^  the  house 
of  Sassan  in  the  person  id  Yexdcgird  III. 


CHAP.  n. 

THE  TIMES  OF  KOHAMHEB  AND  THE  FIBST  KBALlFK~ 

Mohammad, 

WhUiB  Cboaroes  of  Persia  was  pursuing  his  dreams  of 
reoorering  and  enlarging  the  empire  of  Cyrus^  and  He* 
racUus  was  gallantly  defending  tiie  empire  of  the  Cflraars 
against  him ;  while  idolatry  and  metaphysics  were  dif- 
fiising  their  baleful  influence  through  the  chureh  of 
Christy  and  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Goepd  were 
nearly  lost  beneatii  Ae  mythdogy^  whidb  occupied  ihe 
place  of  that  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  seeds  of 
a  new  empire^  and  of  a  new  rdigion^  were  sown  in  the 
inaccessible  deserts  of  Arabia. 
^69.  At  the  time  when  ihe  sceptre  of  Constantinople  was 
swayed  by  the  pious  nephew  of  Justinian^  and  that  of 
P^na  by  the  yigorous  hand  of  Noosheerwan  the  Just, 
was  bom  in  the  city  of  Mecca,  in  Aralna,  Mohammed, 
the  son  of  Abdallah,  and  grandson  of  Abd-ul-Motallib, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  generous  chieft  of  the  Koreish. 
Mohammed  was  early  left  an  orphan  ;  his  undes  were 
numerous  and  powerful,  and,  in  the  divisicm  of  his 
grandfather's  property,  his  share  was  but  five  camds 
and  a  female  slaye.  His  unde  Aboo  Taleeb  reared  hims 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he  entered  the  service  of  Kha^ 
dijah,  a  ridi  widow  of  Mecca ;  and  with  her  merehan* 
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ii»t  aooompaiiied  die  cmTani  to  Damakcus.  The 
honouT  tnd  flddky  of  the  factor  to  his  miatress  waa 
esoDplarj;  the  penon  of  Mohammed  waa  handaome 
and  dignffled^  faia  aapect  mi^tic^  hia  eye  penetratmg, 
hia  aaoile  iireaurtiUe,  hia  voioe  hannonioiiB,  and  do- 
^iience  flowed  from  hia  tongue.  Khadijah  admired  and 
loved ;  the  gencnxnty  of  Ahoo  Taleeb  made  up  the  de« 
fidency  of  Ua  nephew'a  fortune :  ahe  gave  him  her  hand 
and  her  wealth,  and  thna  raiaed  him  to  hia  proper  rank 
in  Bocietj*  The  gntitode  and  aflfection  of  the  aon  of 
AbdaUah  caiiaed  the  noUe  matron  never  to  regret  her  act. 

Mohammed  waa  of  a  aeriona  contempUtive  mind. 
He  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  great  truth  of  the 
unity  of  tiie  Deity,  and  he  mourned  over  the  idolatry  of 
hia  oountrymea.  In  the  aolitude  of  a  cavern  near  Mecca, 
whitiier  he  naed  to  retire  fer  meditation,  be  reflected  on 
the  beat  mode  of  bringing  them  to  an  admowledgment 
of  the  truth.  Arabian  tradition  apake  of  ancient  pro« 
phets  went  to  reclaim  men  from  error;  Moaea  and  Jeaua 
were,  he  knew,  commissioned  from  heaven  to  teach ;  he 
may  have  expeeied.  a  similar  commission;  hia  en&nsiasm 
may  have  beguiled  his  imagination,  and  in  ecstatic  viaion 
the  angel  Gbibriel  possibly  may  have  appeared  to  deacend 
to  him :  but  it  ia  far  more  probable  ^t  he  conceived 
tiiat  the  end  juatifled  the  means  ;  that  the  arguments  of 
reason,  which  he  had,  perhaps,  already  tried,  would  have 
no  effibct  on  the  obtuse  minds  of  the  adorers  of  360  idols; 
ihai  only  aa  the  envoy  of  heaven  could  he  look  for 
attention,  and  that  hia  first  viaion  of  Grabrid  was  aa 
fictitiottB  as  hia  latter  onea  notorioualy  were.  ^,  ^ 

In  the  40th  year  of  hia  age,  Mohammed  announced  609. 
to  hia  wife  Khad^ah,  his  slave  Zeid,  his  pupil  Ali,  and  . 
hia  friend  Aboo  Beker,  a  direct  commission  from  God  to 
preach  the  doctrine  of  hia  Unity.  They  may  have  be- 
hoved, they  may  have  seen  the  distant  prospects  of 
temporal  jwwer  and  g^ory  that  awaited  them;  they 
acknowledged  the  prophet.  During  Ae  next  three 
years,  ten  of  the  princ^»al  citizens  of  Mecca  embraced 
the  new  faith.     In  the  fomrth  year,  he  offered  the  bleaa* 
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ing  to  his  own  kindred^  the  race  of  Hashem;  and  wa» 
warned  in  Tain  by  Aboo  Taleeb^  the  father  of  Ali^  to 
abandon  his  impracticable  project.  Ten  years  longer 
he  preached  publicly  and  privately  in  Mecca  to  the 
inhabitants^  and  assembled  pilgrims^  warning  them  to 
embrace  the  truth,  and  to  remember  the  fate  of  tiie 
tribes  of  Ad  and  Thamood^  whose  impenitence  had 
brought  down  the  vengeance  of  offended  heaven. . 

Persecution  was  at  length  employed  against  him  and 
his  disciples.  As  long  as  Aboo  Taleeb  lived,  he  protected 
his  nephew,  though  he  rejected  his  prophetic  claims ; 
but  he  died:  the  faithful  Khad^jah  soon  followed  him  ; 
Aboo  SofiaUj  a  declared  enemy,  succeeded  to  the  place 
and  power  of  Aboo  Taleeb;  and  the  death  of  Mohammed 
was  resolved  on.  Timely  information  enabled  him  and 
his  friend  Aboo  Beker  to  fly  to  the  concealment  of  a 
cavern;  where,  during  three  days,  they  escaped  the 
perquisitions  of  their  enemies.  They  then  moimted  their 
camels  and  fled  towards  Yatreb :  on  the  road  they  were 
A.  D.  overtaken^  but  by  prayers  and  promises  they  escaped. 
622.  This  memorable  event,  denominated  the  Hejra,  or  Flight, 
gave  name  and  origin  to  the  era  by  which  years  are 
counted  in  all  countries  professing  the  tenets  of  Islam. 

At  Yatreb,  henceforth  called  Medinat-en-Nabi  (the 
City  of  the  Prophet),  he  was  received  with  every  testis 
moniid  of  respect.  Its  principal  citizens  had  already 
formed  with  him  at  Mecca  a  treaty  of  conversion  and 
alliance;  and  the  people  had  ratified  the  compact,  and 
now  submitted  to  his  rule  as  prophet  and  king.  War 
ensued  between  his  new  subjects  and  his  foes  at  Mecca: 
the  white  banner  of  the  prophet  was  soon  seen  to  float 
before  the  gates  of  Medina ;  and  his  sacred  person  was 
not  unsparingly  exposed  in  the  tumult  of  the  conflict.   ' 

Mohammed  may  have  been  originally  only  an  enthu* 
Ha8t,  and  have  dreamed  of  no  other  weapons  for  the 
division  of  his  faith  than  those  of  doquence  and  per-« 
suasion.  At  the  head  of  an  army  he  became  9l  fanatic. 
The  sublime  doctrine  of  the  Unity  might,  he  saw,  btf 
made  the  foundation  of  temporal  dominion.    The  Koran 
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•««•  the  book  of  his  law  —  now  breathes  a  fiercer  tone^ 
and  the  sword  is  to  be  called  to  the  aid  of  the  truth. 
Henceforth  we  are  to  contemplate  the  prophet  as  a  prince  a.  d. 
9sxd  conqueror  at  the  head  of  armies.  The  battle  of  ^^^ 
Beder  was  the  commencement  of  his  career  of  victory. 
Aboo  Sofian  was^  with  only  thirty  or  forty  followers, 
conducting  a  caravan  of  1000  camels :  a  party  of  the 
troops  of  the  prophet^  in  number  31 3 y  lay  in  wait  for  it; 
the  Koreish^  to  the  amount  of  100  horse  and  850  foot, 
advanced  to  its  protection.  The  prophet  and  his  troops 
lay  between  the  caravan  and  the  troops  of  Mecca :  he 
determined  to  assail  the  latter ;  eidiorted  his  men, 
ascended  a  pulpit,  and  called  on  God  for  the  aid  of 
Gabriel  and  -3000  angels.  His  troops  were  yield- 
ing ;  the  prophet  mounted  his  horse,  cast  a  handful  of 
sand  into  the  air,  crying,  "  Let  their  faces  be  covered 
with  confusion."  The  Koreish  were  panic-struck,  and 
fled ;  70  were  slain,  an  equal  number  taken  prisoners. 
A  second  battle  was  fought  at  Mount  Ohud,  near 
Mecca.  The  Koreish  were  3000  strong,  the  followers 
of  the  prophet  numbered  but  9^0;  and,  notwithstanding 
bis  military  skill  and  valour,  he  was  forced  to  abandon 
the  field,  and  the  bodies  of  70  of  the  saints.  Next 
year  10,000  men  sat  down,  in  vain,  before  the  walls  of 
Medina ;  tempests  and  dissension  forced  them  to  retire  625. 
without  fame,  and  the  KoreisL  lost  their  hopes  of  over- 
coming the  exile. 

The  Jews  formed  several  tribes  in  Arabia.  Mobam*' 
med  at  first  sought  to  gain  them  to  his  faith ;  but^  finding 
them  inflexible,  he  unsheathed  the  sword  against  them. 
Every  where  dieir  resistance  was  overcome,  and  their 
treasures  divided  among  the  victorious  Mussulmans. 
The  conquest  of  Mecca  was  the  object  next  the  prophet's 
heart :  he  advanced  against  it ;  but  awed  by  the  martial 
appearance  of  the  Koreish,  he  negotiated  and  concluded 
a  truce  for  ten  ye^rp.  stipulating  a  permission  to  enter 
the  city  the  following  year  to  perform  his  devotions. 
In  the  pilgrimage  made  in  consequence  by  him  and  his 
followers,  Khaled  and  Amroo,  the  bravest  warriors  of 
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ibe  KcfMiAk  emlnraoed  die  faith  of  Jslam,  The  Kordah 
were  toon  accused  of  breach  of  truce  ;  10^000  Moslems 
marched  against  the  holy  city :  resistance  was  not  to  be 
attempted*;;  and  Aboo  Soflan  in  person  presented  the 
629.  keys  to  Mohammed,  and  confessed  him  to  be  the  prophet 
of  the  one  true  God. 

The  last  great  effort  in  the  sinking  cause  of  the  idols 
^as  made  in  the  valley  of  Honain,  in  the  war  called 
tihat  of  the  Idoh,  A  confederacy  was  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  people  of  Tayef,  a  strong  for- 
tress, sixty  nules  south-east  of  Mecca :  4000  of  the  con- 
federates occufMcd  the  valley  of  Honain ;  12,000  Mos- 
lems advanced  with  rash  confidence,  and  were  q[>eedily 
thrown  into  confusion :  the  prophet  was  surrounded, 
and  only  saved  by  the  devotedness  of  ten  of  his  discipies; 
his  own  voice,  and  that  of  his  unde  Abbas,  restored  the 
battle.  The  idolaters  were  finally  routed  ;  Tayef  taken, 
and  their  temples  destroyed.  The- whole  of  Arabia  now 
acknowledged  that  *'  there  was  but  one  God,  and  that 
Mohammed  was  his  prophet;"  and  a  train  of  114,000 
True  Believers  attended  his  last  pilgrimage  to  the  Caabah. 

When  the  Moslem  ambassador  waited  on  Heradins 
to  invite  him  to  the  profession  of  Islam,  a  d^ree  of 
amity  ensued  between  the  emperor  and  the  prophet. 
The  murder  of  a  Moslem  envoy  in  die  empire  gave  the 
Arabs  the  wished-for  pretext  for  invading  the  comitry 
east  of  the  Jordan.  The  command  of  5000  men  wa& 
intrusted  to  Zeid,  and  in  case  of  his  deadi  to  Jaafier,  and 
ihea  to  AbdaOah.  In  the  battle  of  Muta  the  three 
leaders  fell  gallantly  fighting.  Khaled  restored  the 
battle,  and  reptdsed  die  Christians.  At  the  head  of 
10,000  horse,  and  20,000  foot,  die  prophet  advanced 
towards  Syria,  in  the  hottest  season  of  die  year.  Their 
sufibrings  were  intolerable  ;  and  whoi  they  reached  the 
fountain  of  Tabook,  midway  between  Mecca  and  Da- 
mascus, he  dediared  himself  satisfied  of  the  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  emperor;  perhaps  he  dreaded  the 
number  and  valour  of  the  Roman  troops, 
eso.      In  die  63d  year  of  his  age,  Mohammed,  after  beh(dd-> 
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iBg  his  rdig^on  Bpte^d  oyer  the  Arabian  peninBiJa,  fek 
4he  approach  of  death :  he  comforted  and  instracted  faia 
ixienda  and  the  people^  manumitted  hia  BhtYes,  gave 
enfers  tSboat  his  funoral,  ^ipointed  ABoo  fidcer  to  pro* 
nounce  pnhlic  prayer  in  his  place,  and  then  cahnly 
expired.  The  disconaolate  Moslems  would  not  believe 
him  dead  till  their  clamour  was  silenced  by  the  scimitar  ^,  j, 
of  Omar  and  the  argmnents  of  Aboo  Beker.  632^ 

7%e  first  KhdRfk. 

On  the  dealli  of  the  prt^het,  it  might  have  been  ex* 
pected  that  Ali,  his  ooaan  and  earliest  disdple,  and 
who  was  married  to  his  daughter  Fatema,  would  haye 
been  appointed  Khalif,  i.  e.  successor ;  but  Ayesha,  the 
fayouiite  wife  of  Mohammed,  was  his  mortal  enemy. 
Discord  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  when  Omar  632. 
proposed  the  election  of  the  y^oerahle  Aboo  Beker :  he 
was  accepted,  and  during  two  years  goyemed  with  jus*- 
tice  and  impartiality.  In  his  reign  the  indefatigable 
Khaled  continued  his  conquests  in  Syria,  and  from  the  . 
£uphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  the  khalif  was  obeyed. 

The  sceptre  was  bequeathed  by  the  khalif  to  Omar,  634. 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  companions  of  the  prophet  In 
the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  Omar  perished  by  the 
dagger  of  an  assassin.  Ali  still  forbore  putting  forward 
liis  claims ;  and  six  electors,  of  whom  he  himself  was  one, 
chose  Othman,  the  secretary  of  the  prophet  -^^^' 

Othman  was  imequal  to  his  high  situation :  old  age 
had  enfeebled  his  mental  powers.  The  subjects  became 
discontented.  A  large  army  assembled  before  Medina^ 
the  kha£f  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  he  fell  with  the 
Koran  in  his  lap.  The  brother  of  Ayedia  headed  the 
assassins.     The  public  choice  now  fell  on  Ali.  655. 

Ali  in  old  age'displayed  all  the  daring  courage  of  his 
youth.  Two  powerful  chiefs,  Telha  and  Zobeir,  erected 
the  standard  of  reyolt  in  Irak:  they  were  joined  by 
All's  implacable  enemy,  Ayesha,  and,  mounted  on  her 
camel,  she  appeared  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  encou- 
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raging  the  rebels^  but  in  Vain;  they  were  sLun^  aiid  she 
was  taken.  The  khalif  reproached  her^  and  then  dis- 
missed her  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  at  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet.  A  more  formidable  enemy  now  appeared 
in  Moawiyahj  son  of  Aboo  Sofian^  and  governor  of 
Byria^  who  assumed  the  title  of  khalif^  and  gave  himself 
out  as  the  avenger  of  Othnian^  whose  bloody  shirt  he 
exposed  in  the  mosch  of  Damascus.  The  cause  of 
Moawiyah  was  embraced  by  AmroOj  the  conqueror  of 
Bgypt.  Ali  took  the  field  with  an  inferior  force^  and 
during  110  days  a  war  was  waged  on  the  plain  of  Siffin^ 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Euphrates^  to  the  advantage 
of  Alij  till  the  superstition  and  disobedience  of  his  troops 
forced  him  to  yield  to  a  treaty.  Ali  did  not  long  sur- 
vive. Three  fanatics  met  in  the  temple  of  Mecca^  and 
agreed  to  murder  Ali^  Moawiyah^  and  Amroo^  as  the  only 
means  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church  and  state.  £aph 
xhose  his  victim  :  he  alone  succeeded  who  selected  Ali, 
who  fell  by  his  dagger  in  the  mosch  of  Cufa,  in  the  63d 
A.  D.  year  of  his  age.  Moawiyah  was  now  acknowledged 
660.  khalif,  and  thfe  seat  of  empire  transferred  to  Damascus. 
The  virtues  of  the  first  four  khalifs  are  acknow- 
ledged; but,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  Mohammedan 
church,  the  first  three  are  looked  on  and  cursed  as 
usurpers.  Those  that  hold  this  opinion  are  denomi- 
nated Sheeahs,  and  it  is  an  article  of  their  faidi,  that 
Ali  is  the  vicar  of  God.-  This  is  the  established  reli- 
gion of  Persia.  The  Soonees,  or  orthodox,  to  whom 
die  Turks  belong,  regard  all  the  four  as  rightful  suc- 
cessors of  the  prophet,  but  they  assign  the  lowest  degree 
of  sanctity  to  Ali.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that 
the  hatred  of  the  rival  sects  is  most  cordial  and  intense. 

Conquest  of  Syria. 

During  the  reign  of  the  first  four  khalifs,  Syria, 
Persia,  and  £gypt  were  conquered  by  their  lieutenants, 
and  the  law  of  the  Prophet  embraced,  or  tribute  yielded, 
by  the  inhabitants. 
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On  the  accession  of  Aboo  Beker^  he  despatched  an  632. 
anny^  tinder  the  command  of  Aboo  Obeidah^  for  the 
conquest  of  Syria.  The  first  object  of  their  attack  was 
the  fortress  of  Bozra^  eastward  of  the  Jordan.  The 
false  confidence  of  the  people^  and  the  treachery  of  the 
governor^  delivered  it  into  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 
Damascus  was  distant  but  four  days'  journey;  its  siege 
was  undertaken;  but  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  a 
large  army  to  its  relief  induced  the  Mohammedan  chiefs 
to  suspend  their  operations  till  they  had  encountered 
the  imperial  forces.  All  the  forces  scattered  on  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine  were  summoned  to  the 
standard  of  die  faith. 

On  the  plains  of  Aiznadin^  the  troops  of  the  khalif^  633. 
45^000  in  number^  and  guided  by  Khaled^  Amroo,  and 
their  most  distinguished  leaders^  encountered  the  Christ- 
ian host  of  70,000  men.  Liberal  offers  of  peace  were 
made  by  the  Greeks,  and  disdained  by  the  Arabs.  The 
conflict  began;  it  continued  throughout  the  day  with 
doubtful  success ;  in  the  evening,  Khaled  made  a  furi- 
ous onset,  and  victory  declared  for  the  Moslem  arms : 
the  field  was  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  Christians, 
and  inestimable  booty  rewarded  the  victors.  Damascus 
.was  again  invested.  Animated  by  their  brave  governor; 
Thomas,  a  nobleman  allied  to  the  emperor,  the  garrisqn 
and  citizens  offered  a  gallant  resistance ;  till  after  ex- 
.periencing  the  inutility  of  all  the  efforts  of  valour,  they 
capitulated  to  the  mild'  and  upright  Aboo  Obeidah,  on 
condition  of  those  who  chose  being  permitted  to  depart 
with  as  much  as  they  could  carry  of  their  effects,  and 
those  who  stayed  being  allowed  to  retain  their  lands,  ^^« 
houses,  and  seven  churches  tributary  to  the  khalifs.  A 
large  number  departed.  Urged  by  the  importunity  of  a 
Syrian  renegade,  whose  mistress  was  among  the  fugitives, 
Khaled  pursued  them  with  4000  horse.  The  ill-fated 
Damascenes  were  overtaken;  not  a  soul,  save  one,  escaped 
the  Arabian  scimitar ;  but  the  traitor  to  his  country  and 
his  faith  perished  by  the  dagger  of  his  indignant  mis- 
tress at  the  moment  he  attempted  to  embrace  her. 
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635.  The  foEowing  year  saw  HeUopolia,  ot  Baalbek,  the 
capital  of  Ihe  ridi  valley  of  HoUow  Syria,  and  Henu, 
or  Bmeasa,  the  diief  dty  of  the  plain,  in  the  handa  of 
the  khalif 'a  heutenants. 

636.  The  banks  of  die  Yermnk,  a  stream  diat  iows  from 
Mount  Hermon  into  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  was  the  scene 
of  the  last  great  battle  for^the  possession  of  Syria. 
Eighty  thousand  of  the  imperial  troops  stood  with 
60,000  Christian  Arabs.of  die  tribe  of  Gassan  agaimt 
the  Modems.  It  was  the  most  doubtful  day  the  faidK 
ful  had  yet  seen ;  but  the  Sword  of  God  (so  Khaled  was 
styled)  was  victorious.  Countless  was  the  loss  of  the 
Christians :  4030  Moslems  lay  on  the  plain. 

After  a  month  spent  at  Damascus,  to  recruit  their 
vigour  and  divide  the  spoil,  the  impatient  host  marched 
to  invest  the  sacred  waUs  of  Jenisalem.  The  siege  lasted  ^ 
four  months ;  a  surrend^  was  then  offered  to  the  khalif 
in  person.  The  sanctity  of  the  place  moved  Omar,  and  be 
undeii^ok  the  journey  from  Medina  through  the  waste. 
The  holy  dty  received  the  khalif,  and  on  ti^e  site  of  the 
temple  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  mosch  named  from 

637.  himself. 

638.  Aleppo  and  Antiodi,  the  only  remaining  places  of 
strength,  submitted  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Arabs, 
and  all  Syria  obeyed  the  successcn:  of  the  prophet.  He« 
radius  abandoned  that  portion  of  his  dominions  in  de* 
spair,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Moslems  extended  to  within 
view  of  Constantinople. 

Conquest  of  Persia. 

632.  In  the  first  year  of  Aboo  Beker,  Khaled  appeared 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.    In  the  same  year  with 

638.  the  conquest  of  Syria,  30,000  Moslems  en^iged  the 
numerous  host  of  Yezdejird  III.,  the  youthful  grandson 
of  Khosroo,  on  the  plains  of  Cadesia,  on  the  edge  of  the 
desert^  6l  leagues  from  the  future  Bagdad.  The  troope 
of  Persia  were  commanded  by  Roostem,  a  namesake  of 
the  national  hero ;  the  Direfsh-e-Kawanee,  or  Apron  of 
Kawah,  the  banner  of  the  empire,  blazed  in  their  front. 
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On  the  fourth  day  of  die  battle  the  flying  Rooatem  was 
overtaken  and  shdn^  and  the  jewel-set  Direfsh-e-Kawanee 
was  captured.  All  Irak^  the  ancient  Assyria^  submitted^ 
and  the  dty  of  Bassora  was  founded^  to  command  the 
trade  of  Persia. 

In  the  third  month  after  the  battle,  the  Tigris  was 
passed ;  Madain  or  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the  empire^ 
was  taken  by  assault,  and  immense  plunder  enriched 
the  faithful.  Yezdejird  had  fled  to  Holwan,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Media.  The  loss  of  the  fortress  of  Jaloola 
made  him  fly  to  the  mountains  of  Farsistan,  the  country 
of  Cyrus.  At  Nahavend,  to*  the  south  of  Hamadan, 
150,000  Persians  made  a  final  effort  for  their  country 
and  their  religion.  The  appellation.  Victory  of  vtc^ 
tories,  bestowed  on  this  battle  by  the  Arabs,  proves  the 
fatal  result.  All  the  cities  and  towns  of  Persia  sub- 
mitted to  the  conquerors.  Their  banners  approached  the 
Caspian  and  the  Oxus.  Yezd^ird  had  fled  to  Choras- 
Ban,  and  taken  refuge  in  Merv.  The  governor  of  that 
city  invited  the  khakan  of  the  Turks  to  take  possession 
of  his  person.  The  Turks  entered,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Merv.  Yezdejird  escaped  during  the 
confusion,  and  sought  shelter  with  a  miller,  who  mur-  ^^  j,/ 
dered  him  while  he  slept,  for  the  sake  of  his  rich  arms  651. 
and  robes. 

Conquest  of  Egypt. 

The  year  in  which  the  conquest  of  Syria  was  com-  638. 
pleted  diat  of  Egypt  commenced.  Amroo  marched 
from  Gaza  with  4000  Arabs.  After  a  siege  of  thirty 
days,  Pelusium  surrendered.  Memphis  held  out  seven 
months  against  the  Saracen  army,  now  double  its  ori- 
ginal number.  It  was  taken  by  assault.  The  city  of 
Cairo  rose  on  the  spot  where  the  Arabs  had  encamped. 

Religious  enmity  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Egyptians  hated  the  creed  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  emperors.  A  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  Amroo  and  Mokawkas,  a  noble  Egyptian.  It 
was  agreed  that,  for  a  moderate  tribute,  ^e  Christian 
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inhafattanto  Bhould  be  left  in  the  ftdl  et^oyment  of  their 
religion  and  their  property.  The  whole  nation  fell  off 
from  the  Greeks^  and  every  assistance  was  rendered  to 
the  Arabs.  The  city  of  Alexandria  remained  to  be  con- 
quered; an  achievement^  perhaps^  surpassing  in  diffi« 
ciilty  any  the  Arabs  had  yet  attempted.  Its  inhabitants 
were  numerous  and  resolute^  its  supplies  abundant,  the 
sea  was  open,  affording  a  facility  of  relief.  The  Sa« 
racens  strained  every  nerve;  the  tribes  of  the  desert 
crowded  to  the  standard  of  Amroo;  the  Egyptians  la* 
j^,  Q^  bonred  strenuously,  and,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months 
639.  and  the  loss  of  2S,000  men,  the  Moslems  saw  them-' 
selves  masters  of  die  capital  of  Egypt  The  khaHf 
rigidly  forbade  pillage ;  a  tribute  was  imposed  on  the* 
inhabitants.  The  truth  of  the  destruction  of  the  library 
of  the  Ptolemies  has  been  questioned.  The  loss  of 
Alexandria  hastened  the  death  of  Heradius.  In  the 
space  of  four  years  two  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to 
jecorer  iu 

InvaHon  (^Africa. 

647.  Under  the  reign  of  Othman  the  conquest  of  Africa 
was  attempted  by  the  Moslem  arms,  led  by  Abdallah, 
the  foster-brother  of  the  khalif.  At  the  head  of  40,000 
men,  he  advanced  from  Egypt  into  the  west.  After  a* 
toilsome  march  they  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Tripoli; 
but  the  approach  of  the  prefect  Gregory,  with  a  numer- 
ous army,  called  the  Saracens  from  the  siege  to  the 
field.  For  several  days  the  two  armies  encountered 
from  morning  till  noon.  The  daughter  of  Gregory 
fought  by  his  side,  and  her  hand  and  100,000  pieces 
of  gold  were  offered  to  the  warrior  who  should  bring 
the  head'  of  the  Arab  general.  Zobeir,  who  afterwards 
fell  in  rebellion  against  the  khalif  Ali,  joined  his  bre- 
thren: his  stratagem  defeated  the  army  of  Gregory,  who 
fell  by  his  hand.  *  The  town  of  Sufatula,  150  miles 
south  of  Carthage,  was  taken.  The  country  on  all 
sides  implored  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror;  but  his 
losses  and  the  appearance  of  an  epidemic  disease  pre- 
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Tented  a  settlement  being  formed^  and  after  a  campaign 
of  fifteen  months^  the  Saracen  army  re-entered  Egypt 
with  their  captives  and  their  booty. 

From  the  battle  of  Beder  till  the  death  of  All  a  period 
dapsed  of  37  years^  during  which  the  arms  of  the  Arabs 
had  penetrated  f^om  the  heart  of  Arabia  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oxas  and  Indus^  and  the  shores  of  the  Enxine 
and  Caspian.  The  Nile  rolled  within  their  dominions  ; 
Afiica^  Cyprus^  an4  Rhodes  had  been  visited  and  plun- 
dered by  their  victorious  warriors. 

TJte  Ommiyades. 

When  Ali  was  murdered^  his  rights  passed  to  his  son 
Hassan^  who  was  induced  by  Moawiyah  to  abandon  his 
claim  and  retire  to  Medina.  The  khalifat  was  now 
established  in  the  house  of  Ommiyah^  in  which  it  con- 
tinued during  seventy  yeats  throu^  fourteen  khalifs^  and 
extended  its  sway  fh)m  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Atlantic  to 
the  borders  of  Turkestan  and  India^  the  largest  empire 
and  most  powerftd  monarchs  of  the  globe.  This  dy- 
'  nasty  derived  its  appellation  from  Ommiyah^  one  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Koreish :  Aboo  Sofian^  his  descendant^ 
long  resisted  the  prophet ;  his  son^  Moawiyah^  became 
his  secretary,  and  Omar  made  him  governor  of  Syria. 
The  first  Ommiyah  Khalif  was  a  man  of  courage,  though 
he  declined  the  proposal  of  the  chivalrous  Ali,  who 
ofibred  to  decide  their  dispute  by  single  combat:  his 
son  Yezid,  and  his  successors,  were  princes,  of  little 
merit,  and  never  partook  in  the  toils  and  glories  of  war. 

Conquest  of  Africa, 

Oppressed  by  the  exactions  of  the  court  of  Byzan- 
tium, the  people  of  Africa  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Arabs. 
The  lieutenant  of  Moawiyah  entered  Africa,  de- 
feated an  imperial  army  of  30,000  men,  and  returned 
laden  with  booty.  Akbeh,  a  valiant  warrior,  marched 
from  Damascus  with  10,000  Arabs;  his  army  was 
joined  by  numerous  African  auxiliaries;  victory  led 
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him  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic^  and  he  founded  the  city 
of  Cairoan^  fifty  miles  south  of  Tunis^  to  secure  his  con- 
quests. But  Akheh  fell  in  battle  against  the  revolted 
Greeks  and  Africans.  His  successor^  Zuheir^  shared 
his  fate.  The  final  conquest  was  reserved  for  Hassan, 
governor  of  Egypt,  who  took  and  destroyed  Carthage, 
and  subdued  the  Berbers  of  the  desert.  Musa,  his  suc- 
cessor, br(^e  their  power  effectually  when  they  rose  in 

709.  rebellion. 

QmqueH  of  Spain. 

The  Gothic  monarchy  in  Spain  was  now  utterly  en- 
feebled. Having  no  foreign  foes,  military  discipline 
had  been  neglected,  and  luxury  had  quite  altered  the 
descendants  of  Theoderic  Roderic,  a  nobleman;  had, 
on  the  death  of  Witiza,  ascended  his  throne,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  two  sons  of  that  monarch :  their  uncle, 
Oppas,  was  archbishop  of  Toledo ;  Count  Julian,  a  par- 
tisan, was  governor  of  Ceuta  and  Andalusia;  the  malcon- 
tents were  numerous.  It  is  added,  that  Roderic  had  given 
farther  offence  by  violating  Cava,  the  daughter  of  Julian. 

Julian  had  repulsed  Musa  from  the  walls  of  Ceuta, 
but  soon  after  he  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
Arab  chief,  and  offered  to  give  him  entrance  into  Spain. 
The  permission  of  the  khalif,  Walid,  was  obtained. 

710.  A  small  body  of  troops,  commanded  by  Tarif,  passed 
over  and  advanced  to  the  castle  of  Julian,  at  Algeziras, 
where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  and  joined  by 

'^ll*  the  Christians.  The  following  spring  5000  Moslems, 
imder  the  command  of  Tarik,  passed  over  and  landed 
at  Gibraltar,  named  from  their  chief.  They  defeated 
the  Gothic  commander  sent  against  them.  Roderic  col- 
lected an  army  of  near  100,000  men;  the  Saracens  were 
augmented  to  12,000,  besides  their  Spanish  and  African 
auxiliaries.  On  the  banks  of  the  Guadaleta,  near  the 
town  of  Xeres,  the  battle  was  fought  which  decided 
the  fate  of  the  Gothic  monarchy.  Three  days  were  oc- 
cupied in  bloody  but  undecisive  skirmishing,  the  fourth 
was  the  day  of  general  conflict.    The  Saracens  were 
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yidding  to  multitades ;  Tarik  stiU  animated  his  men^ 
when  Oppas  and  the  sons  of  Witiza^  who  occupied  the 
most  important  post  in  the  army  of  the  Goths^  passed 
over  to  the  enemy^  and  turned  the  fortune  of  the  fiekL 
The  flight  and  pursuit  lasted  three  days.  Roderic  fled 
on  the  hack  of  his  swiftest  horse^  but  escaped  the  hatde 
only  to  he  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Guadalquivir. 

The  whole  country  submitted  without  resistance  to  the 
victorious  Tarik.  Toledo^  the  Gothic  capital^  opened 
her  gates^  stipulating  only  for  freedom  of  religion  and 
internal  government.  Within  ahnost  as  short  a  time  as  a 
traveller  could  traverse  Spain^  the  general  of  Musa  beheld 
the  bay  of  Biscay.  Envious  of  the  fame  of  Tarik^  Musa 
hastened  his  passage  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  18^000 
men :  the  cities  of  Seville  and  Merida  resisted;  and  the 
defence  of  the  latter  was  obstinate,  and  only  subdued  by 
famine.  The  Tarragonese  province  was  speedily  over- 
run by  Tarik,  and  &e  Goths  were  pursued  into  their 
Gallic  province  of  Septimania.  A  valiant  remnant  of 
the  Goibs  maintained  their  independence  in  the  rugged  a.  d. 
mountains  of  Asturia.  All  the  rest  of  Spain  obeyed  the  714. 
successors  of  the  prophet. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  khalif  Walid  received  intel- 
ligence of  the  conquest  of  Spain,  messengers  from  the 
East  arrived  to  announce  the  first  successes  of  the 
Mussulman  arms  in  India. 

Invasion  of  France  hy  the  Arabs. 

The  Arabs  of  the  East  had  twice  besieged  Constanti-  668. 
nople:  each  time  they  had  retired  with  dishonour.    The    * 
commander  of  the  faithful  had  even  paid  tribute  to  the 
Eastern  emperor. 

Five  years  after  the  raising  of  the  second  siege  of  the  721. 
Eastern  capital,  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  menaced 
with  destruction  by  the  khalif 's  viceroy  in  Spain.  Eudes, 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  was  a  prince  nearly  independent  of 
the  feeble  successors  of  Clovis.  The  Moslems  claimed 
Septimania  from  him  as  a  part  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
V  S 
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An  army  passed  the  Pyrenees^  bat  was  defeated^  and 
its  leader  sUinj  before  the  walls  of  Toukrase.  A  second 
appeared,  and  reduced  all  France  from  the  Garonne  to 
l^e  Bbone.  The  valiant  Abd-er-rahman  resolved  on 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  M^ 
royingians:  he  laid  Bi^;e  to  Aries,  and  defeated  an 
army  sent  to  its  reli^:  to  the  north  d  Bordeaux  be 
encountered  and  slaughtered  the  army  of  JESudes.  The 
Moslems  appeared  before  Tours  and  Seps  in  Burgundy : 
their  troops  were  beheld  from  the  walls  of  Lyons  and 
Besaufon.  Fortunately  there  was  a  hero  in  France. 
Charles  the  son  of  Pepin  was  mayor  of  the  palace  in 
Neustria :  he  collected  an  army  of  French  and  Gomans, 
and  encountered  the  Arabs  on  the  plains  between  Tours 
A.  D.  and  Poitiers.  On  the  seventh  day  of  the  conflict  vic- 
732.  iQYj  declared  for  the  Europeans :  Abd-er-rahman  fell ; 
the  Saracens  retired,  fell  into  dissension,  and  evacuated 
the  country,  to  whidi  they  never  returned.  More  than 
300,000  Moslems  are  said,  with  gross  exaggeration,  to 
have  fallen ;  and  the  epithet  of  Mattel,  the  Hammer, 
bestowed  on  Charles,  proves  the  vigour  of  his  arm  in 
the  conflict 

France. 

The  degenerate  descendants  of  Clovis  had  during  this 
period  sunk  into  utter  insignificance.  AU  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace :  these  officers 
headed  the  armies,  and  disposed  of  lands  and  offices.  The 
kings,  retired  in  their  palace,  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a 
well-furnished  table,  and  on  the  May  meetings  (Champs 
de  Mai)  of  the  nation,  they  were  drawn  in  their  chariot 
by  four  oxen  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  people,  and 
follow  the  directions  of  the  mayor.  The  dignity  of 
mayoi^  was  transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Pepin  He^ 
ristal  appointed  his  illegitimate  son  Charles  to  succeed 
him,  in  preference  to  his  lawful  issue ;  and  the  field  of 
Tours  justified  his  choice. 
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T%e  Lombards. 

At  D« 

AulliaT,  king  of  the  Lombards^  governed  his  people  554. 
with  wisdom  and  equity^  and  fought  with  success  against 
the  iiaperial   exarchs  and  the   Franks.     His   widow^  590, 
Theudelinda>  married  Agilulf^  duke  of  Turin :  the  na^ 
tion  received  him  as  king.     Pope  Gregory  I.  mediated  599. 
peace  between  him  and  the  exarchs ;  and  he  also  culti- 
vated peace  with  the  Franks  and  Avars.  His  queen  encou- 
raged the  beneficent  sway  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
gradually  brought  the  Lombards  to  relish  the  delights  of 
peace.     Agilulf  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Adelwald;  but  616. 
losing  his  senses  by  drink,  the  sceptre  was  transfened  to 
his  brother-in-law  Ariwald.     On  the  death  of  Ariwald,  625, 
Bother,   another  son-in-law    of  Agilulf,    was  elected.  636. 
This  prince  first  collected  the  laws  of  the  Lombards 
into  a  code.     His  son   and   successor,  Rodwald,  was 
murdered  by  a  man  whose  wife  he  had  abused ;  and  the 
nation  elected  Aribert,  nephew  of  queen  Theuddinda.  652. 
Axibert  sought  to  leave  his  sons  Perithari  and  Godibert 
joint  sovereigns:  they  fell  into  discord.     Godibert  was  661. 
slain  by  Grimwald,  duke  of  Benevento,  one  of  his  own 
partisans :  Perthari,  on  hearing  this,  fled  to  Hungary. 
Grimwald  rdgned  with  justice,  and  defeated  the  Franks 
who  came  in  aid  of  Perthari :  this  latter  succeeded  him, 
and  reigned  with  great  mildness  and  equity.     After  671* 
various  transitions,  the  crown  was  placed  on  the  head  of 
Ansbrand,  a  Bavarian,  a  man  advanced  in  years  and  710. 
wisdom.     His  son,  Liltprand,  was  the  most  powerful 
and  one  of  the  ablest  of  die  Lombard  monarchs.     Great 
friendship  prevailed  between  him  and  Charles  Martd, 
who  sent  his  son  to  have  his  hair  first  cut  by  the  Lom- 
bard king,  who  thereby,  accenting  to  the  ideas  of  the 
Franks,  became  a  second  father  to  tibe  young  Pepin. 

Constantinople. 

HeracHus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine  II.,  641. 
with  whom  the  queen  Martina  had  her  own  son  Hera« 
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dionas  associated.  Constantine  died  after  a  short  reign  of 
103  days.  Heradionas  and  his  mother  were  banidied^ 
and  Constans  11.^  die  son  of  Constantine^  a  boy  of  twelve 
yearsj  placed  on  the  throne.  He  caused  his  broths 
Theodosius  to  be  murdered;  passed  over  to  Italy; 
waged  an   unsuccessful   war   against   the   Lombards; 

A.  s.  plundered  Rome  and  several  other  cities  of  Italy  and 

662.  Sidly  of  the  woi^s  of  art^  which  he  collected  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  embarked  for  Constantinople ;  but  the  diips 
which  carried  them  were  taken  by  the  Saracens  and 
brought  to  Alexandria.  Their  precious  freight  was 
dispersed  and  lost.    Constans  was  murdered,  after  a  six 

668.  years'  residence  in  Sicily. 

In  the  reign  of  his  son  Constantine  IV.  Africa  was 

685.  lost,  and  Constantinople  besieged.  Justinian  II.  suc- 
ceeded, was  expelled,  returned,  and  exercised  the  most 
savage  cruelty.  PhOippicus  Bardanes  avenged  himia- 
nity  on  the  tyrant;  but  was  himself  dethroned  and 

711.  blinded.    Anastatius  followed.    The  army  raised  a  native 

7 IS.  of  Adramyttium  to  the  throne,  because  his'  name  was 
Theodosius :   he  laid  down  his  dignity  as  soon  as  he 

717.  safely  could;  and  Leo,  an  Isaurian,  a  brave  man,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  which  he  gal- 
lantly defended  two  years  against  the  arms  of  the  khalifs. 

Oermany, 

Germany  received  during  this  period  the  first  beams 
of  the  beneficent  light  of  the  Gospel.  An  Englishman, 
named  Winfred,  went  through  ihe  country  preaching 
the  faith,  and  drawing  the  people  from  the  worship  of 
idols:  he  collected  them  into  towns,  where  after- 
wards cities  rose.  The  pope  Gr^ory  II.  beholding  his 
zeal,  bestowed  on  Winfred,  now  called  Boniface,  the 
dignity  of  a  bishop,  and  the  office  of  l^ate.  Mentz 
became  the  see  of  this  first  bishop,  whence,  as  the 
sword  of  Charles  Martd  smote  the  rude  tribes  of  Ger- 
many, the  bishops  invited  them  to  receive  the  religion 
of  Rome,  and  the  more  polished  manners  of  the  Franks. 
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The  sword  and  the  Gospel  went  together  in  Germany, 
as  the  sword  and  the  Koran  in  Asia.  Monasteries,  those 
asylums  of  peace,  amidst  the  storms  of  the  middle  ages, 
were  founded  in  Germany  hy  the  labours  of  Boniface. 

England. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  the  Gospel 
was  preached  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  Augustine  and  his 
companions  sent  by  the  zealous  pontiff  from  Rome  with 
that  design.  Their  first  efibrts  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
Kent,  whose  king,  Ethelbert,  was  married  to  a  Christian 
princess  of  the  house  of  Meroyeus.  The  king  and  his 
nobles  embraced  the  new  faith,  which  was  gradually 
extended  to  the  other  kingdoms  into  which  the  Anglo** 
Saxons  had  partitioned  the  island.  It  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  character  and  piety  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes,  that  continually  the  world  was  edified  by  the 
sight  of  one  of  them  quitting  his  throne,  and  all  the 
pomps  and  cares  of  royalty,  and  retiring  to  pass  the 
evening  of  his  days  in  the  shade  of  a  monastery,  or  in 
the  holy  city  of  the  supreme  pontiff. 


CHAP.  III. 

THE  TIMES  OF  CHARLEMAGNE  AND  HAROON-EB-BASHBBD* 

Italy. 

Among  other  practices  of  the  ancient  heathenism  which 
had  gradually  crept  into  the  church  of  Christ,  was  that 
of  the  worship  of  images.  When  Leo,  the  Isaurian, 
mounted  the  imperial  throne,  either  guided  by  reason, 
or  by  early  prejudices,  he  warmly  espoused  the  side  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  image-breakers,  who  opposed  their  worship, 
and  a  council  assembled  at  Constantinople  pronounced  it 
to  be  heretical.  When  the  imperial  edict  arrived  in 
Italy,  obedience  to  it  was  refused ;  and,  at  the  exhort- 
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728.  ation  of  Toipe  Gregory  II.>  all  Italy,  Bave  Nf^ples,  roae 
in  arma  to  oppoae  the  profane  onperor :  hia  troopa  were 
masaacred  whisa  they  landed  in  tiiat  oonntry ;  and  the 
pope,  in  the  plenitude  of  hia  power,  waa  about  to  direct 
the  election  of  a  new  emperor. 

The  authority  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  in  Rome  ' 
was  little  more  than  nondnal:  the  dty  had  nearly 
returned  to  its  republican  fonn ;  the  bishop  waa  con- 
sidered as  the  first  magistrate ;  and  thua  the  temporal 
power  of  the  popes  was  founded  on  the  best  of  grounds, 
the  free  eh<noe  of  the  people.  A  series  of  able,  enter- 
prising, and  dignified  pontiiB,  the  three  Gregories^ 
Zachary,  Stephen,  Paul,  firmly  established  this  sacer- 
dotal dominion. 

Lutprand,  king  of  the  Lombards,  took  Ravenna, 
and  menaced  Rome.  This  prince  aimed  at  uniting  all 
Italy  under  one  sovereign ;  but  the  policy  of  the  popes, 
and  the  resbtance  of  the  princes  and  states,  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  designs.     The  iron  crown  passed, 

744,  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  and  successor  HUdebrand, 
to  Rachis  duke  of  Friuli,  who  shortly  after,  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  abandoned  the  cares  of  royalty,  and  retired 

749,  to  the  monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  The  choice  of  the 
nation  fell  on  his  brother  Astolfo  (Aistulf ).  This  prince 
made  the  final  conquest  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  summoned  Rome  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty. 
The  pride  of  Rome  and  the  pope  disdained  submission; 
but  their  strength  was  unequal  to  the  confiict:  they  turned 
their  eyes  for  aid  beyond  the  Alps ;  and  Stephen  III.  in 
person  crossed  those  mountains  to  implore  the  compassion 
of  the  pious  Franks,  and  of  Pepin,  die  illustrious  son  of 
Charles  Martel.  '  He  implored  not  in  vain :  an  army, 
led  by  Pepin  in  person,  entered  Italy,  and  Astolfo  swore 
to  respect  the  possessions  of  the  churdi ;  but  hardly  was 
Pepin  gone,  when  the  Lombard  forgot  his  vow.  Pepin 
was  again  called  on,  and  Astolfo  was  again  reduced  to 

756.  submission. 

Astolfo  was  succeeded  by  Desiderius,  duke  of  Tus- 
cany.    Falling  into  a  dispute  about  their  frontiers  with 
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pope  Hadrum  11.^  the  latt^  called  on  bis  powerM  ally^ 
Cfaarlemagne^  son  of  Fepin:  the  passes  of  the  Alps  were 
betrayed^  the  Tassals  fell  off,  the  Iiombard  king  was 
shut  up  in  Pavii^  his  capital,  his  valiant  son  Addgii  ^  ^ 
▼ainly  implored,  in  person,  aid  at  Byzantiiun.    After  a  774. 
siege  of  two  years,  treachery  gave  Pavia  to  the  French, 
and  Lombardy  became  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  son 
of  Pqpin.     A  grateful  pope  (Leo)  crowned  the  French  soa 
monarch  emperor  of  the  West.     Rome  did  homage  to 
his  power :  die  duke  of  Benevento,  whose  duchy  em- 
braced the  modem  kingdom  of  Naples,  acknowledged 
himself  his  vassal ;  the  Venetians,  who,  since  the  days 
of  Attila,  had  dwelt  in  their  isles  and  lagunes,  revered 
his  authority. 

The  Lombards  retained  their  laws  and  usages;  each 
person  and  each  district  of  Italy  was  governed  by  local 
or  adopted  laws.  The  great  cities  were  governed  by 
dukes,  aided  by  a  council  of  bishops,  abbots,  counts, 
knights,  and  gentlemen.  The  pope  exercised  at  Rome 
the  power  possessed  by  the  dukes  in  the  other  cities. 
He  was  chosen  by  the  clergy  and  people,  and  the 
choice  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 

Empire  of  Charlemagne, 

On  the  death  of  Charles  Martel  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  was  thrown  into  some  confusion.  The  German 
provinces  armed  in  favour  of  his  son  Grypho,  against 
his  brothers  Carloman  and  Pepin.  The  latter  were  vic- 
torious in  the  contest,  and  an  end  was  put  to  the  duchy 
of  AUemannia.  Chilperic  occupied  the  seat  of  Clovis;  the 
power  of  the  monarchy  was  wielded  by  Pepin.  Pope 
Zachary  pronounced  that  it  was  lawful  for  the  title  to 
follow  the  power;  and  at  Soissons,  where,  266  years  be- 
fore,the  empire  of  the  Franks  had  been  founded  by  Clovis, 
his  last  descendant  was  formally  deposed  in  an  assembly  752. 
of  the  nation,  and  sent  to  end  his  days  in  a  convent, 
and  Pepin  crowned  in  his  place.  The  new  monarch 
quickly  destroyed  his  brother  Carloman,  and  humbled 
^e  great.     His  chief  exploits  were  against  the  Lom- 
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768.  bards  in  defence  of  the  popes.  At  his  death  he  divided 
his  dominions  between  his  sons  Charles  and  Carloman. 
The  latter  lired  bat  three  years^  and  suspicion  of  having 

771,  hastened  his  end  fell  upon  his  brother* 

Charles,  called  afterwards  Charlemagne,  or  Charles 
the  Great,  early  in  his  reign  overturned  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards.  During  thirty  years  he  carried  on  an 
obstinate  war  against  ^e  Saxons,  on  whom  he  sought 
to  impose  his  yoke  and  Christianity.  Headed  by  Wit- 
tikind,  a  second  Arminius,  the  gallant  nation  resisted 
with  vigour  and  perseverance.  Gottfried,  king  of  Den- 
mark, aided  and  gave  refuge  to  them ;  but  the  Obotrites  of 
Mecldenburg  joined  the  Franks,  and  Wittikind  and  his 
people  were  at  last  forced  to  receive  the  religion  and  the 
law  of  Charlemagne.  Several  abandoned  &eir  country 
and  took  refuge  in  Denmark,  whence  their  descendants 
united  with  the  Northmen  issued,  and  avenged  the  blood 
of-  their  fathers  on  the  descendants  of  their  oppressors. 
In  Spain,  Charles  appeared  as  the  ally  of  the  emir  of 
Zaragoza,  and  established  the  Spanish  March,  extend- 
ing from  the  £bro  to  the  Pyrenees.  Barcelona  was 
the  residence  of  the  French  governor.  In  Germany,  he 
extended  the  French  dominion  to  the  £lbe,  and  added 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  to  the  Germanic  body.  A 
conflict  of  eight  years  against  the  Avars  of  Pannonia 
gave  him  the  possession  of  that  country.  His  empire 
thus  extended  from  the  Ebro  to  the  £lbe,  &om  the 
ocean  to  the  Vistula,  and  the  Teyss  and  Save.  The 
duke  of  Benevento  acknowledged  his  supremacy;  the 
king  of  England  was  his  friend ;  the  Christian  princes 
of  Spain  regarded  him  as  a  patron.  Haroon-er-Rasheed 
honoured  him  by  gifts  as  an  equal.  Master  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Western  Roman  empire,  he  was  crovmed 
emperor  of  the  Romans  by  Leo,  on  the  festival  of  Christ-i 
mas,  A.  D.  800,  in  the  sacred  temple  of  St.  Peter.  His 
dynasty,  called  the  Carlovingian,  from  Charles  Martel, 
formed  the  second  in  France.  After  a  long  and  vic- 
torious reign  he  left  his  empire,  which  he  had  widely 
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extended^  and  to  which  he  had  given  a  code  of  laws^  to  814. 
hig  son  Louia  the  Dehonair. 


Feudal  System. 

Ab  France  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  celebrated  sys- 
tem^ the  present  period  seems  not  unsuitable  for  giving 
a  slight  view  of  it. 

The  Franks^  like  the  Burgundians^  Lombards^  and 
others  of  the  barbarous  nations^  carried  their  original 
Germanic  ideas  with  them  into  the  countries  they  con- 
quered. The  land  was  divided  into  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts^ over  each  of  which  was  a  count  to  administer 
justice  and  collect  the  revenue  in  peace^  to  lead  the 
military  contingent  in  war.  Several  of  these  counties 
were  under  a  duke.  These  offices  were  originally  pre- 
carious^ but  graduifdly  became  hereditary  In  families^ 
and  the  foundation  of  power  and  independence. 

At  the  conquest^  the  lands  which  had  been  seized 
'  were  distributed  into  portions^  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  occupant.  That  of  the  king  was  considerable^  and 
those  of  the  principal  officers  prbportionably  large. 
These  lands  were  allodial^  held  in  propriety  on  the  sole 
condition  of  serving  in  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The  owner  of  three  mansi  *  was  obliged  to  serve  in  per- 
son ;  where  there  were  three  possessors  of  single  mansi^ 
one  served^  the  others  contributed  to  equip  him.  All 
served  at  their  own  expense^  and  the  period  of  service 
was  limited. 

Of  the  Romans^  or  original  inhabitants^  some  retained 
their  lands  in  propriety;  others  farmed  those  of  the 
Franks.  They  were  governed  by  their  own  laws.  But 
the  Franks  stood  higher  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  and  the 
WeregUdy  or  composition  for  homicide^  was  always  much 
greater  in  the  case  of  a  Frank  than  of  a  Roman. 
'  The  demesne  lands  of  the  crown  were  very  extensive. 
*  They  were  the  private  estate  of  the  sovereign^  whence 

*  A  numtu$  contained  twelve  jugera  of  land.   Ditcange, 
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he  was  to  support  his  dignity.  Portions  of  these  lands 
were  frequently  granted  by  the  kings  to  favourites, 
under  the  name  of  benefices,  under  the  usual  condition 
of  military  service^  which  service  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  allodial  proprietors  in  this,  that 
that  of  the  latter  was  rather  national,  that  of  the  former 
rather  due  to  the  monarch  pereonaUy*  These  benefices 
were  granted  for  life,  and  then  returned  to  the  crown  ; 
but  the  son  of  the  beneficiary  was  generally  continued 
in  his  benefice,  and  under  the  feeble  Merovingians  the 
benefices  mostly  became  hereditary.  The  holders  of 
hereditary  bendfices  now  began  to  bestow  portions  of 
their  benefices  on  others  to  hold  of  themselves,  imder 
a  similar  tenure  of  military  service.  This  practice,  called 
sub^T^feudaiUm,  spread  greatly  after  the  death  of  Charle- 
magne, and  we  have  here  the  germ  of  die  whole  feudal 
system,  with  its  burdens  and  obligations. 

The  dukes,  counts,  and  marquisses,  or  margraves,  who 
guarded  the  marches  or  frontiers,  gradually  encroached 
on  the  royal  dignity.  They  made  their  dignities  heredi* 
tary ;  they  sOi;^t  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the  crown 
lands  within  their  jurisdiction ;  they  oppressed  the  free 
proprietors.  These  last  were  hitherto  the  strength  of 
the  state,  and  shared  in  the  legislature,  owing  no  duty  but 
military  service  against  the  public  enemy.  They  now 
were  exposed  without  protection  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
count  or  duke.  The  protection  of  a  powerf^  man  was  the 
only  security ;  the  allodial  lands  were  surrendered  and 
received  back  as  feudal ;  their  owner  acknowledged  him-* 
self  the  vassal  of  a  suzerain,  and  took  on  him  the  feu- 
dal  obligations. 

These  obligations  were  mutual,  as  those  between 
patrons  and  clients  at  Rome :  the  vassal  was  bound  to 
follow  his  lord  to  war  during  a  limited  period,  usually 
forty  days,  and  that  even  against  a  superior  lord  or  the 
king ;  he  was  not  to  divulge  his  lord's  counsel,  to  irgure 
his  person  or  fortune,  or  the  honour  of  his  family.  In  ' 
battle  he  was  to  give  his  horse  to  his  lord  if  dismounted, 
to  give  himself  as  an  hostage  for  him  if  taken ;  he  was 
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to  attend  his  lord's  comts  as  a  witness  or  a  judge.  He 
was  to  pay  a  fine  on  receiving,  and  another  on  alienating 
his  fief;  and  he  was  to  pay  an  aid  to  redeem  his  lord 
from  captivity,  to  enable  his  lord  to  pay  his  own  fine 
to  his  superior  lord,  on  taking  possession  of  his  fief, 
&c.  The  aids  varied  in  number  in  difierent  places, 
and  these  obligations  mostly  grew  up  gradually,  as  thef 
power  of  the  lords  enabled  them  to  encroach.  On  the 
part  of  the  lord,  the  principal  obligation  was  that  of 
protection. 

The  church,  though  rich  in  lands,  and  hallowed  by 
superstition,  ^d  not  escape  the  universal  outrage  and 
spoliation.  Though  the  clergy  were  often  martial, 
they  could  not  meet  the  feudal  lords  on  equal  terms. 
The  rich  abbeys,  therefore,  usually  adopted  die  practice 
of  choosing  an  advocate  in  the  person  of  some  neighbour- 
ing lord,  on  whom  they  bestowed  sundry  privileges,  and 
generally  some  good  fidF;  and  who  was,  in  consequence, 
bound  to  defend  the  interest  of  his  clients  in  courts  of 
kw,  and  in  the  field  of  battle. 

The  feudal  system  did  not  arrive  at  fiill  maturity 
during  the  time  of  the  Carlovingians,  and  we  have  here 
somewhat  anticipated.  It  was  confined  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Charlraiagne,  and  to  countries  which,  like 
England,  borrowed  it  from  them. 

JSnghmd. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  in  England  during  this 
period,  except  the  union  o£  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  king-  ^^  ^ 
doms,  under  the  sceptre  of  Egbert,  Idng  of  Wessex.  827 
The  Vikingar,  or  pirates  of  Scandinavia^  now  began  to 
send  forth  those  large  fleets  which  were  soon  to  spread 
devastation  on  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  Charlemagne 
shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  first  of  them  that  appeared 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Constantinople. 
Superstition,  ignorance,  and  feebleness  increased  in 
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742.  the  eastern  empire.  Leo  the  Isaurian  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Constantine  V.^  who  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  images  with  apparent  rather  than  real  success.  The 
short  reign  of  Leo  IV.  was  terminated  bj  poison^  as 
was  supposed;  and  his  widow^  Irene^  who  governed 
under  the  name  of  her  infant  son  Constantine  VI.^  gave 

780.  a  final  triumph  to  the  monks  by  solemnly  establishing 
the  worship  of  the  images.  This  monk-lauded  empress 
stained  her  hands  with  the  blood  of  her  own  son^  and 
then  contrived  to  reign  alone^  the  first  sole  regnant  em- 

802.  press ;  but  she  lost  her  throne  to  the  daring  courage  of 
Nicephorus.  This  emperor  set  himself  resolutely  but 
vainly  against  the  image  worship ;  the  evil  had  come 
to  too  great  a  head.  His  son  and  son-in-law  possessed 
the  throne  but  three  years.     A  soldier^  Leo  Bardanes, 

813.  next  ascended  the  throne  ;  but  court  intrigues  and 
monkish  arts  impeded  his  judicious  policy.  His  suc- 
cessor^ Michael  of  Amorium,  was  feeble  and  unfortunate. 
iThe  external  enemies  of  the  empire  during  this  pe- 
riod were  the  Arabs  imder  the  Abbasside  khalifs,  who 
ravaged  Lesser  Asia^  and  the  Bulgarians^  a  Slavonian 
tribe^  who  advanced  southwards  towards  the  Adriatic^ 
where  they  subsequently  occupied  Dalmatia.  They  were 
now  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube^  in  the  country 
named  from  them.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  lost  his 
,  810.  life  in  a  battle  with  this  nation. 

The  Abbasside  Khalifs. 

The  house  of  Ommiyah  failed  in  gainii^  the  afibc- 
tions  of  its  subjects.  The  family  of  the  prophet  was 
esteemed  best  entitled  to  his  throne  and  pulpit.  Of  the 
'  line  of  Hashem^  the  Fatemites^  or  descendants  of  Ali  by 
Fatema^  the  daughter  of  the  prophet^  had  the  prior 
746.  daim;  but  they  were  wanting  in  courage  or  talent.  The 
Abbassides^the  family  of  the  prophet's  unde^  Abbas^  were 
numerous^  prudent^  and  united:  their  partisans  were 
chiefly  in  Persia^  where  Aboo  Moslem,  their  chief  sup- 
port, first   gave  them  dominion  by  the   conquest  of 
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Khorassan.  Persia  wa«  from  east  to  west  a  perpetual 
scene  of  conflict  between  the  rival  parties  of  the  white 
and  the  black,  as  they  were  styled^  from  the  colours  of 
their  ensigns.  The  Ommiyades  unfurled  the  v)hite 
banner  of  the  prophet :  their  rivals  displayed  the  oppo- 
site hue.  Ibrahim^  the  chief  of  the  house  of  Abbas^ 
was  waylaid  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  by  the  troops 
of  Damascus^  and  he  expired  in  the  dungeons  of  Haran: 
his  brothers^  Saflah  and  Almansor^  escaped  to  Cufa.  Safiah 
was  there  proclaimed  khalif.  Mervan  11.^  the  Ommi- 
yade  khalif^  collected  a  large  army^  and  met  the  host  of 
Saffahon  the  banks  of  theZab.  TheAbbasslde  troops  were 
least  in  number  ;  but  fortune  favoured  them.  Mervan 
fled  to  Egypt;  and  in  another  engagement  at  Busir^  on  a.o. 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  lost  both  life  and  empire.  "^^ 

The  unfortunate  race  of  Ommiyah  was  now  sought  out 
and  slaughtered.  One  youth  alone,  Abd-er-rdiman, 
escaped  the  perqidsitions  of  the  Abbassides,  and  he  fled  to 
Africa.  He  was  invited  over  to  Spain  by  the  friends  and 
servants  of  his  house.  The  governor,  Yussuf,  was  forced  755, 
to  yield  to  his  arms;  and  from  the  city  of  Cordova  the 
sceptre  of  the  Ommiyades  ruled  during  283  years  ovei 
the  eight  provinces  into  which  Spain  was  divided. 

After  a  short  reign,  Saflfah  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Almansor.  The  royal  residence  had  at  first  been 
Medina :  Ali  transferred  it  to  Cufa ;  and  Moawiyah  to 
Damascus.  Persia  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Abbasside 
power ;  and  Almansor  laid^  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  the  foundations  of  Bagdad,  the  royal  seat  of  his  762. 
posterity  for  five  hundred  years.  The  arms  of  Almansor 
were  successful  against  the  nomades  of  Toorkistan  ;  but 
his  expedition  against  the  Ommiyade  khalif  of  Spain 
encountered  only  di^ace  and  defeat. 

The  Greeks  had  taken  advantage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  the  Moslems  to  recover  a  portion  of  their 
dominions.  Mohadi,  the  successor  of  Almansor,  reta« 
liated  during  the  reign  of  Irene  and  her  son.  Haroon, 
his  second  son,  at  the  head  of  95,000  Persians  and 
Arabs,  invaded  Lesser  Asia ;  and  from  the  heights  of 
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Scutari^  within  view  of  the  imperial  dtj,  dictated  the 
tenns  of  an  ignominious  peace. 

781.  Five  jears  after  this  war^  Haroon-er-Rasheed^  or^  the 
Just,  ascended  the  throne  of  his  father  and  his  dder 
brother.  During  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years^  iIub 
active  prince  eight  times  invaded  the  Grecian  territories. 
In  vain  the  emperor  Nicephorus  sent  haughty  defiances 
and  denials  of  tribute;  in  vain  he  assembled  large 
armies:  his  troops  fled  in  dismay  before  the  disciplined 
bands  of  the  commander  of  the  faithftd ;  and  the  By- 
zantine gold  was  annually  poured  into  ihe  treasury  of 
Bi^dad.  The  memory  of  Haroon  is  renowned  alike  in 
both  the  East  and  West^  as  the  hero  of  history  and  tale ; 
but  it  is  indelibly  stained  by  ^the  slau^ter  of  ^e  princely 
and  guiltless  Barmecides. 

804.  On  his  death  his  throne  was  disputed  by  his  three 
sons ;  and^  in  the  civil  conflict^  Al-Mamoon^  the  son 
of  the  filthy  slave  of  the  kitchen^  triumphed  over  the 
issue  of  the  haughty  Zobeide.  The  memory  of  this 
prince  is  dear  to  literature  and  science^  of  which  he.  was 
the  zealous  patron;  and  his  peaceful  acquisitions  eclipse 
the  martial  deeds  of  his  father. 

Under  the  first  khali&  and  the  house  of  Ommiyah  no 
literature  was  attended  to  but  the  Koran  and  their  native 
poetry.  Almansor  began  to  encourage  the  acquisition  of 
foreign  literature :  it  was  also  patronised  by  Haroon ; 
but  Al-Mamoon  far  outstripped  all  his  predecessors  in  its 
cultivation.  At  his  command  his  agents  and  his  ambas- 
sadors collected  the  best  works  of  Grecian  science^  and 
his  translators  gave  them  an  Arabic  dress.  The  astronomy 
of  Ptolemy^  the  medicine  of  Galen^  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle^  were  read  and  commented  on  in  the  language 
of  Arabia.  The  Ommiyade  khalifs  of  Cordova^  the 
Fatemites  of  Africa^  vied  with  those  of  Bagdad  in  the 
collecting  of  books  and  the  encouragement  of  science ; 
and  frpm  the  schools  established  by  them  proceeded 
chiefly  the  medicine^  physics^  and  metaphysics  of  £u- 
ix^e  during  the  middle  ages.  But  the  poets^  the  orators^ 
and  the  historians  of  the  Grecian  republics  never  learned 
to  speak  the  language  of  Mohammedan  despotism. 
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In  the  reign  of  Al-Mamoon  Crete  and  Sicily  were  823. 
conquered  bj  the  Moslems.  A  piratical  fleet  of  ten 
<Mr  twenty  galleys  from  Andalusia  entered  Alexandria  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  rebellious  faction.  They  spared 
neitiher  friends  nor  foes ;  they  |»]lsged  the  dty,  and  it 
required  the  forces  and  the  presence  of  the  Idialif  Al- 
Mamoon  to  expd  them.  They  ravaged  the  islands  to 
the  Hellespont  The  fertility  and  riches  of  Crete  at- 
tracted them :  they  invaded  it  with  forty  galleys.  They 
entered  and  pillaged  the  country;  but  as  they  returned 
to  their  vesselsy  they  found  them  in  flames  by  the  orders 
of  their  chiefs  who  exhorted  them  to  seize  and  keep  the 
fertile  land.  They  obeyed  from  necessity^  the  island 
submitted,  and  for  138  years  their  depredations  ha- 
rassed the  eastern  empire. 

A  youth  had  stolen  a  nun  from  a  cloister  in  Sicily. '  827. 
He  was  sentenced  to  the  loss  of  his  tongue.  He  fled 
to  Africa^  and  exhorted  the  Arabs  to  invade  his  country. 
They  landed,  in  number  700  horse,  and  10,000  foot. 
They  were  repulsed  before  the  walls  of  Syracuse,  and 
reduced  to  great  straits,  when  they  received  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Spain.  The  western  part  of  the  island  was 
quiddy  reduced,  and  Palermo  became  the  Saracenic  ca^ 
pitaL  Fifty  years  elapsed  before  Syracuse  submitted,  878. 
after  a  siege*  worthy  of  her  old  renovni.  The  Grecian 
language  and  religion  were  eradicated  throughout  the 
island.  From  the  ports  of  Sicily  and  Africa  the  Mo- 
hammedan fleets  issued  to  ravage  and  pillage  the  cities 
and  provinces  of  Italy. 

While  the  Arabs  were  engaged  in  tlie  conquest  of  846.  ^ 
Sicily,  one  of  their  fleets  entered  the  Tiber,  and  the  Mos- 
lems plundered  the  temples  of  Saint  Peter  and  Saint 
Paul.  Fortunately  for  the  Romans,  their  pope  died, 
and  Leo  IV.,  a  man  of  the  old  Roman  spirit,  was  chosen 
to  succeed.  By  his  care  the  dty  was  fortified,  and  an 
alliance  formed  with  Gaieta,  Naples,  and  Salerno.  Soon 
after,  a  large  fleet  of  Saracens  came  from  Africa,  and  849. 
cast  anchor  before  the  Tiber.  The  allies  of  the  pope 
soon  appeared;  the  engagement  commenced,  and  a 
o  2 
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tempest  finally  decided  it  in  favour  of  the  Christians. 
The  Saraeen  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed^  and  those  who 
escaped  to  shore  were  slaughtered  or  reduced  to  slayery. ' 


CHAP.  IV. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  GREAT  EMPIRES  OF  THE  EAST 
AND  WEST. 


Empire  of  Charlemagne. 


.  D. 


814.  Charlemagne  was  succeeded  in  his  dominions  hy  his 
son  Louis  the  Debonair^  or  good-natured.  His  eldest 
son^  Pepin,  had  died  before  him,  leaving  an  illegitimate 
son,  Bernard,  who  retained  the  Idngdom  of  Italy,  which 

817.  his  father  had  held.  Rebelling  against  his  imcle,  he  was 
sentenced  to  the  loss  of  his  eyes,  which  caused  his  death. 
Louis  associated  his  eldest  son,  Lothaire,  in  the  empire, 
and  conferred  Bavaria  and  Aquitaine  on  his  two  other 
sons  ;  but  having  had  a  son,  Charles,  by  his  second  wife^ 
Judith  of  Bavaria,  he  was  naturally  anxious  to  provide 
for  him  also.  This  could  only  be  done  at  the  expense 
of  Lothaire  and  his  brothers.  They  rose  in  rebellion^ 
and  deposed  their  father :   their  discord  caused  his  re- 

840.  Btoration.  At  his  death,  all  his  sons  were  in  arms 
against  each  other.  A  bloody  battle  at  Fontenoy,  in 
Auxerre,  forced  them  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and 
the  empire  was,  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun,  divided  among 
them.^ 

**^'  In  this  partition,  Lothaire  got  Italy,  Provence,  and 
the  country  running  along  the  Rhine,  afterwards  called 
Lorraine.  Louis  had  all  the  German  dominions  east- 
ward of  the  territories  of  Lothaire ;  and  Charles,  sur- 
named  the  Bald,  had  France.  Pepin,  their  nephew,  had 
Aquitaine,  which  his  father  had  held :  of  this  he  was 
afterwards  robbed  by  his  uncle  Charles. 

•^5.       Lothaire^  filled  with  remorse  for  his  rebellions  against 
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his  father^  retired  to  a  convent.     His  three  sons  took  ^,  ^ 
arms  to  divide  their  inheritance.     By  the  treaty  of  859. 
Orhe   (in  the  Vaudois)^   Louis  got  the  crown  of  the 
Cffisars^  Italy^  and  Rhstia ;   Lothaire  11.^   Burgundy^ 
Alsatia,  and  Lorraine ;   Charles  had  Provence. 

Lothaire  II.   dying  the  victim  of  a  lawless  amour^  868. 
without  legitimate  issue^  his  two  uncles  made  a  treaty 
of  partition  of  his  dominions^  which  was  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  king  of  Germany.     Lothaire  II.  had  8^9. 
already  divided  with  his  hrother^  Louis  11.^  the  domi-  863. 
nions  of  Charles  of  Provence^  who  had  died  without 
heirs ;  and  on  the  death  of  Louis  IL  Rhstia  came  to  B75. 
the  king  of  Germany;   but  his  younger  brother,  the 
king  of  France,  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of 
Italy  and  the  imperial  crown. 

:  The  two  brothers  soon  died.  Louis  the  Stammerer  876. ' 
succeeded  his  father,  Charles  tlie  Bald  ;  but  followed  him 
to  the  tomb  within  half  a  year  after  his  accession.  The 
legitimacy  of  his  children  was  doubted ;  and  in  a  council 
pf  Burgundian  bishops,  held  at  Geneva,  the  sovereignty 
of  that  country  was  offered  to  Boson^  who  was  married 
to  Imogene,  daughter  of  Louis  II.,  and  he  was  crowned 
king  of  Burgundy  by  the  archbishop  at  Lyons.  879. 

Charles  the  Fat,  the  son  of  Louis  of  Germany,  united  880. 
Italy  to  his  German  dominions ;  and  on  the  death  of  the 
elder  sons  of  Louis  the  Stammerer,  and  the  minority  of 
their  brother  Charles  the  Simple,  he  was  made  king  of 
France,  and  Boson  received  his  kingdom  of  him  as  a 
fief.  The  empire  was  now  once  more  under  one  head ; 
but  Charles  becoming  deranged,  he  was  deposed,  and  888. 
the  unity  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  dissolved  for 
ever. 

The  German  dominions  of  Charles  were  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Amulf,  the  illegitimate  son  of  his  brother 
Carloman,  a  prince  deeply  imbued  with  the  best  spirit 
of  the  Carlovingians ;  but  he  died,  leaving  a  son  of  only 
seven  years.  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  which  he  had  gal- 
lantly defended  against  the  Normans,  was  chosen  king 
of  France ;  but  on  his  death  it  came  to  the  rightful  but 
o  3 
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incapable  heir,  Charles  the  Simple.  After  the  death  of 
Boson^  two  kings  reigned  in  Burgundy ;  his  sou  Louis, 
and  Siodolph,  son  of  the  powerful  Count  Conrad^  and 
that  kingdom  was  divided,  never  to  be  reunited.  In 
Italy,  Widon,  duke  oi  Spoleto,  and  Berenger,  duke  of 
FriuU,  contended  with  each  other  for  the  restoration  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  and  discord  and  turbu- 
knee  agitated  the  whole  country. 

Such  was  the  internal  state  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century :  externally  it 
was  harassed  by  the  Arabs,  the  Hungarians,  and  the 
Northmen. 

I  The  Hungarians, 

Beyond  the  Ural  mountains  a  tribe  of  Turks,  it  is 
thought,  had  intermixed  with  the  Finns,  the  original 
race  of  Northern  Asia  and  Europe.  Pressed  on  from  the 
East  by  other  tribes  set  in  motion  by  war  or  want,  they 
broke  up  their  camps,  and  advanced  towards  the  West. 
They  forced  their  way  thit'ough  the  Russian  tribes,  pene- 
trated the  passes  of  Mount  Krapak,  and  spread  diem- 
selves  over  Pannonia,  their  future  country.  They  called 
and  still  call  themselves  Majars :  by  the  Europeans  they 
were  termed  Turks  and  Hungarians.  Their  government 
had  been  hitherto  administered  by  a  council  of  Voi- 
vodes,  or  hereditary  chiefs ;  they  now  chose  a  sovereign 
in  the  person  of  Almus,  the  father  of  Arpad. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  had  extended  to  Tran- 
sylvania.  The  king  of  the  Moravians,  who  dwelt  in 
western  Hungary,  refused  obedience  to  Amulf,  king  of 
Germany,  and  even  invaded  his  dominions.  Unable  to 
reduce  him,  Amulf  invited  the  aid  of  the  Himgarians, 
897.  and  the  Moravian  prince  was  speedily  humbled.  Amulf 
being  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Louis  IV.,  all  restraint, 
whidi  gratitude  or  fear  had  laid  on  the  Hungarians,  was 
removed.  They  rushed  into  and  wasted  Bavaria,  over- 
threw the  Christians  at  Augsburg,  swept  over  Swabia 
and  Franconia>  spread  to  the  Baltic,  and  laid  the  city 
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of  Bremen  in  ashes.  During  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years  Germany  paid  tribute  to  these  barbarians. 

The  Hungarians  passed  the  Rhine^  and  ravaged 
southern  France  to  the  Pyrenees.  Italy  attracted  them : 
they  encamped  on  the  Brenta;  but^  dreading  the  strength 
of  the  country^  they  asked  permission  to  retire.  The 
king  of  Italy^  Berenger^  proudly  refused^  and  the  lives  of 
20^000  men  were  the  penalty  of  his  rashness.  Pavia 
was  soon  in  flames^  and  all  Italy^  to  the  point  of  Reggio^ 
was  ravaged.  The  Bulgarians^  a  Slavonic  tribe,  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  they  formed  the 
north-western  barrier  of  the  eastern  empire.  Their  re- 
sistance was  overcome,  and  the  rapid  bands  of  the  Hun- 
garians were  soon  seen  before  the  gates  of  Constantinople. 
By  arts  and  presents  they  were  induced  to  retire. 

The  ravages  of  the  Hungarians  extended  through  a 
period  of  nearly  half  a  century  (889 — 934).  The  valour 
of  the  Saxon  princes,  Henry  the  Fowler  and  his  son 
Otho  the  Great,  at  length  delivered  Europe  from  them. 

The  Northmen. 

Scandinavia  had  been  originally  peopled  by  the  Finnic 
race.  In  very  remote  ages  the  Goths,  whose  primitive 
seat  was,  probably,  the  great  central  mountain-range  of 
Asia,  had  penetrated  thither,  and  expelled  the  less  war- 
like  Finns.  We  have  already  seen  them  recross  the 
Baltic,  and  eventually  establish  themselves  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Every  where  they  appear  as  conquerors.  In 
Scandinavia  diey  were  generally  divided  into  small  inde- 
pendent states:  their  land  was  poor;  they  had  little  agri- 
culture and  less  trade  to  occupy  them :  they  loved  war, 
were  bold  mariners,  and  early  began  to  commit  depre- 
dations on  each  other  and  on  strangers. 

In  this  period,  Gorm  the  Old  in  Denmark  and  Harold 
Fair-hair  in  Norway  had  reduced  several  of  the  inde- 
pendent chieftains  of  these  countries,  and  established 
their  respective  monarchies.  Several  of  the  high-spirited 
reguli  scorned  to  own  as  masters  those  whom  they  had 
regarded  as  equals ;  they  embarked  in  their  ships,  sought 
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and  colonised  the  dreary  shores  of  Icdand  or  the  Feroe^ 
Shetland,  and  Orkney  islands,  whence  they  annually 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  their  forsaken  country.  By  these 
and  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  Yarls  (earh)  of  the 
north,  piracy  was  gradually  committed  on  a  more  exten-> 
siye  scale  than  hitherto:  the  coasts  of  England  and 
France  were  now  richer  and  more  inviting,  and  annu- 
ally the  fleets  of  the  Northmen  spread  desolation  along 
them. 

Towards  the  time  of  Charlemi^e  their  depredations 
on  these  countries  had  b^un.  The  date  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  England  is  the  year  78 7^  and  shortly  after- 
wards they  ravaged  the  coast  of  France.  During  the 
reign  of  Louis  they  were  more  frequent  in  their  visits. 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bald  favouring  them,  they  grew  more  bold, 
sailed  up  the  navigable  rivers,  and  plundered  the  inte- 
rior. In  872  they  pillaged  Angiers;  in  888  they  laid 
siege  to  Paris,  which,  but  for  the  effbrts  of  Gosselin,  the 
bishop,  and  Eudes,  the  count  of  that  city,  would  have  been 
their  prey.  But  the  number  and  boldness  of  their  inva- 
'  sions  continually  increasing,  Charles  the  Simple  was 
A.  B.  finally  forced  to  cede  to  Rolf,  or  Rollo,  one  of  their  lead- 
918.  ers,  the  large  province  since  called  from  them  Nor- 
mandy. This  was  a  wise  measure,  for  Rolf  and  his  sub- 
jects embraced  the  Christian  religion,  and  guarded  the 
kingdom  from  farther  invasion. 

In  England,  where  they  were  called  Danes,  they 
harassed  the  coasts  in  a  similar  manner,  and  gradually 
formed  permanent  settlements.  Even  the  great  Alfred 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  them  the  kingdoms  of  Northum- 
bria  and  East  Anglia,  and  at  length  they  placed  mon- 
archs  of  their  nation  on  .the  throne  of  England. 

But  the  Northmen  also  extended  their  name  and  their 
power  eastwards.  The  coasts  of  the  Baltic  were  among 
the  scenes  of  their  depredations;  and  the  Russians,  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  who  had  subdued  the  original  natives 
of  its  eastern  shorrs,  admired  and  feared  them.  As 
allies  they  employed  liiem  in  their  wars  against  the  tribes 
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of  the  interior.  These  Varangians^  as  they  were  called^  j^^  ^^ 
like  their  Anglo-Saxon  brethren,  made  themselves  mas-  862. 
ters  of  the  people  that  invited  their  aid^  and  Rune,  one 
of  their  chiefs^  established  a  dynasty  which  endured  for 
seven  hundred  years.  The  house  of  Ruric^  at  first  de- 
pending on  the  arms  of  the  Varangians  for  support  and 
safety^  new  adventurers  continually  flocked  to  ^em^  and 
were  rewarded  by  grants  of  lands  and  subjects;  but 
when  they  felt  themselves  firmly  seated^  they  found  they 
ccmld  dispense  with  these  expensive  auxUiaries,  and 
Vladimir  I.  recommended  to  them  the  service  of  the 
Greek  emperors^  as  more  profitable.  They  followed  his 
advice,  and  from  that  period  till  the  end  of  the  empire 
the  Varatigians  were  the  faithful  guards  of  the  throne  of 
the  Byzantine  Caesars. 

France. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  Carlovingian  princes 
continually  decreased.  France  was  now  divided  among 
several  dukes  and  counts^  who,  though  acknowledging 
themselves  vassals  of  the  crown,  exercised  all  the  rights 
of  independent  sovereigns.  Louis  IV.  and  Lothaire, 
the  successors  of  Charles  the  Simple,  though  of  more 
energetic  character,  were  unable  to  restore  the  royal  dig- 
nity; and  on  the  death  of  Louis  V.,  a  feeble  youth, 
though  his  uncle  Charles  duke  of  Lorraine  was  heir^ 
Hugh  Capet,  son  of  Hugh  duke  of  France^  Orleans,  and 
Burgundy,  and  descended  from  Eudes  and  Robert  the 
Strong,  who  had  defended  Paris  from  the  Northmen, 
had  Mmself  crowned  king  at  Rheims,  and  when  Charles 
of  Lorraine  came  in  arms  to  daim  his  right,  he  met  with  3^7 
defeat  and  captivity. 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  235  years  from  the  deposition 
of  Chilperic  (752)  to  the  coronation  of  Hugh  Capet 
(987),  the  Carlovingian,  like  the  Merovingian  dynasty, 
expired  by  its  own  feebleness.  Would  it  not  appear 
that  great  families,  like  fruit-trees,  become  with  time 
efiete,  and  incapable  of  producing  the  similitude  of  those 
powers  to  which  they  owed  their  original  elevation? 
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So  little  reason  is  there  to  be  proud  of  a  long  line  of 
noble  ancestry ! 

Hu^,  though  Idng  of  France^  was  in  reality  only 
master  of  his  own  demesnes^  and  feudal  superior  of  the 
great  vassals  of  the  crown.  Even  this  superiority  was 
not  acknowledged  south  of  the  Loire,  and  in  his  own 
fiefs  of  Paris  and  Orleans,  which  by  his  accession  were 
regarded  as  reunited  to  the  crown,  he  and  his  successors 
were  frequently  defied  and  made  war  on  by  their  re* 
fractory  barons.  He  used  the  precaution  of  getting  his 
son  Robert  crowned  during  his  own  lifetime  a  plan 
which  was  followed  by  his  two  successors,  Robert  and 
Henry  I.  Under  the  reign  of  Philip  I.  the  monarchy 
was  grown  sufficiently  strong  to  dispense  with  this 
custom. 

Germany  —  House  of  Saxony, 

On  the  death  of  Louis,  son  of  Amulf,  the  German 
branch  of  the  Carlovingians  was  extinct.  Charles  the 
Simple,  king  of  France,  was  doubtless  of  that  race;  but 
the  present  situation  of  Germany  demanded  a  sovereigu 
of  more  energetic  character.  The  Germans  were  divided 
into  five  nations,  Franks,  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Saxons^ 
Lorrainers.  These  nations  met  to  appoint  a  successor, 
A.D.  and  the  choice  of  the  assembly  fell  upon  Conrad  of 
^'''  Franconia,  descended  through  females  from  Charle- 
magne. 

Conrad  did  not  long  ei\)oy  his  dignity.  Feeling  the 
necessity  there  was  for  the  sceptre  being  grasped  by  a. 
vigorous  hand,  he  sought  not  to  perpetuate  it  in  his  own 
family;  but  when  dying,  he  recommended,  instead  of 
his  brother,  Henry  duke  of  Saxony,  also  descended  on 
the  female  side  from  Charlemagne,  to  the  choice  of  the 
electors. 
919.  Henry,  smnamed  the  Fowler,  was  son  of  Otho,  who 
had  reduced  Thuringia,  and  extended  his  dominion  to 
the  Elbe.  This  able  and  politic  prince  was  at  first 
oMiged  to  continue  the  tribute  to  the  Hungarians ;  but. 
he  surrounded  the  hitherto  open  towns  and  villages  with 
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walls  and  ditdies^  obliged  every  tenth  man  in  each  dis- 
trict  to  reside  in  them,  gave  them  privileges,  and  en- 
oouraged  industry  and  arts  of  every  kind :  the  courts  of 
justice  were  held  in  them,  and  they  were  the  deposi- 
tories of  a  third  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  of  the 
district.  He  established  the  march  of  MAssen  against 
the  Slaves,  and  erected  bishoprics  (here  for  their  conver- 
snm.  Thus  pr^ared,  when  the  years  of  truce  with  the 
Hungarians  were  expired;  he  suffered  them  to  come 
with  arms  to  demand  tribute;  and  he  rose  from  his  bed  ▲.  d. 
of  sickness  to  meet  them,  and  drove  them  out  of  his  934. 
dominions  with  slaughter. 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  the  princes  and  people  assem-  936. 
bled  at  Aachin,  and  elected  his  son  Otho,  deservedly 
styled  the  Great..  It  being  a  principle  of  the  German 
empire,  that  an  emperor  should  neither  retain  a  fief  nor 
add  one  to  the  domain,  Otho  bestowed  Saxony  on 
Herman,  a  brave  warrior ;  but  he  sought  to  indemnify 
himself  by  granting  archbishoprics  and  dukedoms  to 
his  own  family ;  a  policy  that  availed  him  but  little,  as 
ihey  were  frequently  in  rebellion  against  him. 

In  the  discord  that  pervaded  Italy  at  this  period, 
Adelaide,  widow  of  Lothaire,  son  of  Hugh  of  Provence, 
who  had  been  king  of  Italy,  invoked  the  aid  of  Otho 
i^nst  Berenger  II.,  who  had  seized  on  the  throne. 
Otho  crossed  die  Alps,  married  Adelaide,  and  Berenger  953. 
did  homage  to  him  for  his  kingdom.  TrouUes  after- 
wards breaking  out  in  that  country,  Otho,  at  the  call  of 
Pope  JohA  XII.,  again  descended  from  the  Alps,  de- 
posed Berenger,  and  was  crowned  by  the  Lombards. 
The  next  year  he  visited  Rome,  and  was  there  received 
and  crowned  as  Charlemagne  had  been.  But  the  pope, 
seeing  the  power  of  his  ally,  sought  to  raise  up  enemies 
against  him.  Otho  sent  ambassadors  to  complain,  and 
at  last  came  himself  to  Rome.  The  pope  fled,  and  the  968. 
people  swore  never  to  receive  a  pope  without  the  con- 
sent of  Otho  and  his  successors.  Three  days  after,  the 
emperor,  in  an  assembly  of  bisliops  and  nobles,  had 
John  deposed,  and  Leo  VIII.  chosen  in  his  place.    The 
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party  of  John  was^  however^  still  strong :  the  Romans 
rose  against  the  Germans  and  their  friends.  Otho  came 
a  third  time  to  Rome:  an  injured  hushand  had  slain 
John ;  famine  forced  the  Romans  to  surrender;  and  thus 
originated  the  right  of  the  emperor  to  nominate  the 
pope. 

During  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  the  Hungarians,  assisted 
by  domestic  faction,  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  Flanders. 
All  the  forces  of  Germany  and  all  the  aids  of  supersti- 
tion were  arrayed  against  this  dreadful  enemy;  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Augsburg,  which  some  years  before 

A.  s.  had  witnessed  their  triumph,  now  beheld  the  final  ruin 

^55*  of  the  Hungarian  might. 

^'^^*  Otho  II.,  son  of  Otho  the  Great,  married  Theophano^ 
step-daughter  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Nicephonu 
Phocas,  who  made  over  to  him  all  the  imperial  rights 
and  claims  on  Lower  Italy.  Otho  was  an  able  prince  ; 
but  he  had  many  enemies  to  contend  with,  and  some- 
times endured  the  mortification  of  defeat. 

983.  Otho  III.,  educated  by  his  mother  Theophano,  was  a 
prince  of  amiable  temper  and  cultivated  mind.  He 
loved  to  reside  in  Italy;  but  the  turbulence  of  the 
Romans  gave  him  continued  uneasiness  and  occupation. 
During  his  minority  they  rebelled  against  him  and  the 
pope;  but  when  he  came  of  age  he  besi^ed  and  took 
.  the  city.  He  treated  it  with  severity,  and  hung  the 
consul  Crescentius,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party. 

1002.  Otho  dying  without  issue,  his  kinsman,  Henry,  duke 
of  Bavaria,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  dignity.  Henry 
II.  was  successful  in  his  foreign  wars.  He  passed 
less  of  his  time  in  Italy  than  his  predecessors  had  done. 

1024.  With  him  ended  the  Saxon  line  of  emperors. 

Italy, 

The  great  vassals  had  in  Italy  succeeded  in  making 
themselves  independent.  Of  these  the  principal  were 
the  dukes  of  Benevento,  Tuscany,  and  Spoleto,  the 
marquisses  of  Ivrea,  Susa,  and  Friuli :  the  pope  ruled 
the  turbulent  Romans :  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  go- 
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verned  by  the  Catapan  of  the  eastern  emperors :  the 
republics  of  AmiQfi  and  Naples  acknowledged  their 
supremacy;  and  Salerno  and  Capua  were  under  their 
own  princes. 

When  the  Carlovingian  princes  had  lost  their  power, 
the  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Friuli  contended  for  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.     Berenger  of  Friuli  governed  with  the 
title  of  king,  but  amidst  continual  factions,  for  thirty- 
six  years.     His  adversaries  called  in  Rudolf  II.,  king 
of  Burgundy.     In  a  battle  Berenger  defeated  him;  but  j^^  j^ 
in  the  pursuit,  Boniface  of  Spoleto,  Rudolf's  nephew,  92s. 
fell  on   him ;  and  Rudolf  turning,  Berenger  was  de- 
-feated,  and  soon  after  murdered.  Rudolf  was  now  made 
king  of  Italy,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  his  crown.   Hugh, 
count  of  Ptovence,  who  had  driven  the   grandson  of 
Boson  out  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  laid  dahn  to  Italy  ; 
and,  supported  by  the  clergy  and  the  great,  he  forced 
Rudolf  to  resign,  and  accept  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  926. 
Aries  in  exchange.     Hugh  reigned  over  and  oppressed 
the  nobles  of  Italy  sixteen  years.     Berenger  II.,  of  the 
house  of  Ivrea,  succeeded,  and  was  nearly  as  tyrannical ; 
and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  aid  of  Otho  the  Great  was 
invoked  against  his  oppression,  and  the  German  monarchs  945. 
became  kings  of  Italy. 

The  dukes  of  Spoleto  and  Tuscany  generally  directed 
the  election  of  the  popes.  Virtue  and  piety  were  little 
considered  in  the  candidates :  political  motives  and  fe- 
male influence  decided  each  election.  The  infamous 
Theodora  and  her  daughter  Marozia  disposed  of  the  ^ 
chair  of  St.  Peter  at  their  pleasure:  mere  boys  were 
•  chosen :  sons  succeeded  their  fathers :  scandalous  vices 
disgraced  the  heads  of  the  church;  and  some  suffered 
shameful  deaths.  Among  the  charges  against  John  XII. 
were  his  having  drunk  the  health  of  the  devil,  invoked 
Venus,  emasculated  a  bishop,  and  slept  with  his  father's 
concubine. 

The  duchy  of  Benevento  had  been  greatly  diminished 
by  the  formation  of  the  states  of  Salerno  and  Capua ; 
and  at  this  time  the  Normans  established  themselves  at 
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Avena^  a  town  giTen  to  them  by  the  duke  of  Naples. 
Ifhe  Saracens  poesesaed  Sicily,  and  *had  settlements  in 
Calabria. 

England, 

828.  Egbert  had  united  all  England  under  one  sceptre;  and, 
internal  warfare  being  thus  diecked,  the  oountry  might 
have  advanced  in  dvilisation  and  the  arts  of  peace ;  .but 
'  832.  the  Danes  now  began  to  visit  the  coasts  with  large  fleets, 
carrying  havoc  and  desolation  wherever  they  appeared. 
The  reigns  of  his  successors  are  chiefly  marked  by  their 

871.  struggles  with  these  formidable  foes.  When  Alfred 
mounted  the  throne,  they  were  masters  of  the  greater 
part  of  England.  This  monarch,  one  of  the  ablest  that 
ever  adorned  a  diadem,  spent  a  great  part  of  his  reign  in 
doubtful  conflict  with  them,  which  ended  by  the  Danes 
embracing  Christianity,  and  Alfred  ceding  to  them 
NorthumMa  and  East  AngUa.  Peace  being  restored, 
the  wise  king  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  the  formation 
of  such  institutions  and  regulations  as  might  increase 
the  power,  the  wealth,  and  the  civilisation  of  his 
subjects.  He  established  schools,  regulated  the  police, 
buUt  ships  of  war,  and  encouraged  trade  and  navigation. 
Three  able  princes,  Edward,  Athelstan,  and  Edmund, 
pursued  the  victories  of  Alfred :  under  them  the  mon- 
archy became  co-extensive  with  the  present  England ; 
and  Edgar  the  Peaceable  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings. 

The  Danes  still  continued  their  hostilities.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Edgar  were  feeble,  the  great  subjects  intract- 
able, the  Danes  in  the  kingdom  numerous :  the  custom 
was  introduced  of  buying  them  off,  and  then  of  em- 
ploying the  Normans  against  them.  In  the  reign  of 
Ethelred  II.  the  savage  and  fatal  measure  of  murdering 
the  Danes  throughout  England  was  adopted.  Filled 
with  rage  at  this  base  treachery,  Sueno,  king  of  Den- 
mark, invaded  and  conquered  the  kingdom.  His  son 
Canute  (Knut)  was  Idng  of  both  Denmark  and  England, 
and  he  is  justly  placed  in  the  list  of  great  princes. 
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He  was  succeeded  bj  his  sons  Hardicannte  and  Harold. 
On  the  death  of  the  last,  the  English  nation  returned  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  line,  in  the  person  of  Edward,  sur- 
named  the  Confessor,  an  amiable  but  feeble  prince. 

An  injudicious  practice  had  been  introduced  of  giving 
the  government  of  large  provinces,  the  former  kingdoms, 
to  particular  noblemen.  Hitherto  each  shire  had  been 
governed  by  its  alderman,  and  the  moderate  size  of  a  shire 
prevented  its  governor  acquiring  any  very  formidable 
power.  But  a  man  who  wielded  the  forces  of  such  a 
fitate  as  Merda  or  Wessex,  might  easily  defy  his  sove- 
reign. Grodwin,  a  man  of  ability,  had  gained  for  hin^- 
'self  and  his  sons  the  government  of  several  provinces; 
and  on  the  death  of  Edward,  his  son  Harold,  a  man 
of  many  noble  qualities,  had  himself  chosen  king  by  the 
Witena-gemot,  or  great  councU  of  the  nation,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  lawful  heir.  He  was  opposed  by  his 
own  brother  Tosti,  by  the  king  of  Norway,  and  by  a  still 
more  formidable  rival,  William  duke  of  Normandy.  The 
former  two'  he  vanquished :  in  the  battle  of  Hastings 
he  lost  to  the  latter  both  life  and  crown. 

Russia, 

Russia  under  her  Scandinavian  princes  became  known 
to  Europe.  The  Russians  appeared  at  Constantinople 
at  first  as  traders,  exchanging  the  furs,  hides,  bees'-wax 
and  honey  of  the  North  for  the  productions  and  manufac- 
tures of  the  empire.  Their  cupidity  was  excited,  and 
they  sought  to  take  by  force  the  wealth  of  which  they  got 
but  scanty  supplies  by  trade.  Their  fleets  repeatedly  as- 
sailed Constantinople,  and  their  armies  invaded  the  em- 
pire and  Bulgaria.  Nicephorus  fought  in  vain  against 
them,  but  the  heroic  John  Zimisces  vindicated  the  honour 
of  the  empire  and  the  wrongs  of  Bulgaria,,  and  the  Rus- 
sian grand  duke  Svatoslof  and  his  army,  surrounded  by  a.  d. 
the  galleys  and  the  legions,  was  forced  to  surrender,  and  973. 
retire  on  honourable  terms. 

Olga,  the  mother  of  Svatoslof,  a  princess  of  mind  as  955. 
mascuHne  as  the  Catherines  or  Elizabeths,  had  come  to 
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Constantinople  and  recdved  baptism.  At  Kiov  and 
A.  D.  Novogorod  she  persisted  in  her  new  faitii.  Her  grand- 
980.  son  Vladimir,  at  first  a  zealous  votary  of  tiie  gods  of  his 
country^  at  lengtii  embraced  tiie  religion  of  his  grand- 
motiier,  and  a  marriage  with  Anna^  sister  of  Theophano^ 
wife  of  Otiio  II.,  confirmed  him  in  his  new  faith.  Olga 
had  sought  to  improve  her  country:  she  made  roads, 
built  bridges,  and  introduced  social  order.  Vladimir 
erected  schools,  opened  new  sources  of  trade,  had  relations 
with  foreign  courts,  was  active  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion,  — was,  in  fact,  the  Peter  of  the 
tenth  century. 
1015.  Yaroslof,  son  of  Vladimir,  was  tiie  legislator  of  Rus- 
sia. He  caused  books  to  be  translated  from  tiie  Greek. 
He  was  the  ally  of  the  Grerman  emperors  against  the  . 
Hungarians,  and  his  daughter  Anna  was  married  to 
Henry  I.  of  France.  Alexius  Comnenus,  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  sent  the  imperial  insignia  to  the  grandson 
of  Yaroslof,  Vladimir  Monomachus,  and  Kiov  swore 
always  to  choose  the  Tsar  from  his  house. 

Constantinople. 

829.  Theophilus,  son  of  Michael  the  Stammerer,  was  a  vir- 
tuous prince,  and  an  enemy  to  the  images.  On  his  death 
his  widow  Theodora,  like  Irene,  during  tiie  minority  of 

842.  her  son  Michael  III.  finally  re-established  tiiem.  Michael 
was  a  weak  prince;  but  his  uncle  Caesar  Bardas  adminis- 

867.  tered  the  empire  witii  prudence  and  ability.  Basilius 
murdered  tiiem  both,  and  mounted  the  throne.     His 

886.  government  was  vigorous  and  active.     His  son  Leo  fol- 

911.  lowed  his  maxims.  The  sceptre  passed  to  the  infant  son 
of  Leo,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  under  whose  name 
first  his  imcle  Alexander  and  then  his  mother  Zoe  go- 

919.  vemed.  By  perjury  Romanus  Lacopenus  obtained  the 
direction  of  affairs;  but  he  guided  tiiem  with  ability. 
Constantine,  apparently  devoted  to  books  and  wine, 
managed  to  deprive  Romanus  of  his  power,  and  became 

S59.  sole  ruler.  Romanus  II.  reigned  after  him  witii  littie 
credit. 
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Nicephorus    Fhocas    distinguished    himself  in    war 
against  the  Perraans^  the  Saracens  of  Crete,  and  the  Rus-  ^^  ^ 
sians.    His  successor,  John  Zimisces,  was  the  conqueror  969. 
of  the  Russian  duke  Sratoslof.  The  sons  of  Romanus  II., 
Basil  II.  and  Constandne  VIII.,  reigned  in  conjunction,  975. 
with  reputation.     Basil  completely  broke  the  pow^  of 
the  Bulgarians,  and  dying  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years, 
left  the  sole  dominion  to  his  brother,  who  left  it  to  his  1025 
daughter  Zoe  and  her  husband,  the  patrician  Romanus 
Argyrus,  a  man  of  some  ability.     Romanus  was  unfor-  1028. 
tunate  in  a  battle  against  the  Saracens  at  Aleppo.     The 
empress  fell  in  love  with  a  handsome  youth.     Romanus  1034. 
was  murdered,  and  her  favourite  raised  to  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Michael  IV.;  but,  goaded  by  remorse^ 
he  abandoned  the  palace  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  convent. 
The  empress  then  placed  his  cousin  Michael  Calaphatea  i04i. 
on  the  mrone.    Finding  him  disobedient  to  her  will,  she 
dethroned  and  blinded  him,  and  then  gave  the  dignity  to 
Constantine  Monomachus,  who  had  been  her  first  love,  1042. 
who  governed  with  order  and  regularity.    On  his  death,  1054. 
Theodora,  the  sister  of  Zoe  (now  dead)  seized  the  reins 
of  government,  and  held  them  for  a  short  dme  with  no 
steady  hand.     With  her  ended  the  dynasty  of  Basil  I.,  1056., 
which  had  occupied  the  throne  nearly  two  centuries. 

Michael  VI.,  a  soldier,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  gave 
one  among  the  many  examples  there  are  of  the  unfitness 
of  a  man  for  the  supreme  station  who  may  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  an  inferior  one.     He  was  dethroned,  and 
Isaac  Comnenus  put  in  his  place.    Isaac  ruled  with  wis-  io57. 
dom,  vigour,  and  justice;  but  bodily  infirmity  made  him 
retire  after  a  short  reign.     Constantine  Ducas,  his  sue-  1059. 
cessor,  was  just,  but  no  soldier.     His  widow  married  loss, 
and  raised  to  the  throne  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  man  of   . 
noble  mind  and  military  talent.     He  warred  against  die 
Sdljookian  Turks;  but  by  the  treachery  of  his  nobles  he 
fell  into  die  hands  of  die  sultan  Alp  Arslan,  by  whom  he 
was  honourably  treated  and  set  at  liberty.     On  his  re- 
turn he  found  treachery,  revolt,  and  murder  a^aidng 
iKHtn.     Michael  VII.,  the  son  of  Ducas,  was  weak  aad  1071. 
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incapable;  he  was  the  slave  of  a  vicious  minister^  and  he 
^  J),  took  orders^  and  attained  to  dignity  in  the  church.  Ni- 
1078.  cephorus  Botoniates  was  a  soldier^  but  unfit  to  be  em-p 
1081.  peror.    He  gave  way  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Comneuians^ 

with  whom  a  new  state  of  things  commenced. 

Decline  of  the  Arabian  Empire — Africa, 

The  Abbasside  khalifs  had  never  possessed  Spain. 

789.  In  the  reign  of  Haroon-er-Rasheed^  Edris^  a  descendant 
of  Fatema^  fied  from  Arabia  to  the  extreme  west^  and 
declared  his  independence.  His  son^  also  named  Edris^ 
built  the  city  of  Fez^  the  capital  of  a  state  which  soon 
became  populous  and  flourishing. 

805.  During  the  reign  of  Edris  II.  of  Fez^  Ibrahim  the 
son  of  Aglab^  governor  of  Cairoan^  one  of  the  lieute- 
nants of  Haroon-er-Rasheed^  established  an  independ- 
ent dominion  in  the  ancient  territory  of  Carthage^  of 
which  Timis  became  the  capital. 

908.  About  a  century  later^  Mahadee  Obeid  Allah^  a  real 
or  pretended  desc^idant  of  Fatema>  founded  a  state  on 
the  coast  of  Africa^  of  which  the  dty  of  Mahadiah^  built 
by  him  on  a  peninsula^  running  out  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean^  was  the  capital.  He  made  war  on  and  de- 
feated both  the  Aglabites  and  the  Edrisites^  whose 
kingdoms  lay  to  the  west  of  his^  and  added  their  ter- 
ritories to  those  he  already  possessed. 

969.  Moez-ladin-Allah^  the  great-grandson  of  Mahadee^ 
had  wells  sunk  in  the  desert^  and  then  marched  an  army 
to  Egypt^  which  had  ceased  to  obey  the  khalifs.  He 
took  possession  of  that  country  with  little  opposition^ 
where  he  founded  the  dty  of  Cairo  (Al  Cahira)  hence- 
forth its  capital.  His  reign  was  one  of  mildness  and 
gentleness.  Armies  conducted  by  skilful  and  victorious 
generals  conquered  S^^ria^  and  Damascus  and  Jerusalem 
were  among  flie  cities  which  obeyed  the  khalif  of  Egypt^ 
whose  dynasty— the  Fatemite — ruled  for  two  centtcries 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  deserts  of  Cairoan. 

971.  '  Moez>  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  retaining  distant 
provinces^  separated  by  sandy  deserts  from  the  seat  of 
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government^  wisely  abandoned  ail  thoughts  of  seddng 
to  retain  his  conquests  on  the  north-western  Coast 
of  Africa.  He  therefore  gave  up  to  Yoossef  BeDdn^ 
the  son  of  Zeiri^  the  western  conquests  of  Mahadee. 
Zieiri  was  of  a  noble  Arab  family^  and  had  headed  a 
troop  of  warriors^  who  were  solely  devoted  to  him.  Hia 
dynasty — ^the  Zei'rides — ^reigned  till  1 148  over  the  north* 
wisstem  coast  during  177  years.  j^  j,; 

A  prophet^  named  Abdallah^  rose  among  the  tribes  1056. 
subject  to  the  ZeMdes.  He  taught  Islam  in  greater 
purity.  His  followers  became  numerous.  Under  the 
command  of  Aboo  Bekr^  son  of  Omar>  they  took  arms  to 
spread  the  faith^  and  carried  on  successM  wars  against 
the  princes  of  Fez^  Tangiers^  and  the  other  states. 
Yoossef^  the  successor  of  Aboo  Bekr^  founded  Morocco 
at  some  springs  of  water>  and  it  became  during  his  life-  1069. 
time  the  capital  of  a  state  reaching  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar.  Almoravites  was  the  appellation  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Abdallah :  they  led  a  pastoral  life^  and  theiF 
princes  Yoossef  and  his  successors  were  botii  powerful 
and  peaceable. 

Decline  of  the  Arabian  Empire  ^-^Asia, 

Thus  were  Spain^  Africa^  and  Syria  lost  to  the  house 
of  Abbas^  and  at  the  same  time  their  eastern  possessions 
were  rapidly  reduced  in  extent. 

'  Taher^  an  able  general^  had  essentially  served  Ma- 
moon  in  die  contest  with  his  brother.  He  was  dis-  813. 
missed  in  honourable  exile  to  command  in  the  province 
of  Khorassan;  but  here  he  made  himself  independent^ 
and  his  descendants^  the  Taherites^  to  the  fourth  gener- 
ation governed  that  province  witii  wisdom  and  justice. 

•  The  Taherite  dynasty  was  overtiirown  by  the  Suffaree^  872. 
founded  by  Yacoob  ben  Leis,  the  son  of  a  pewterer 
in  Seistan  (hence  the  name  Sufihree)^  who  abandoned  his 
trade  for  that  of  a  robber.  An  accident  gave  occasion 
to  his  being  employed  by  tiie  prince  of  Seistan,  in  whose 
service  he  led  an  army  which  he  turned  against  his 
masta*^  whom  he  sent  prisoner  to  Bagdad':  obtaining 
p  2 
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in  reward  the  goyemment  of  that  provincei  he  gradu* 
allj  made  himself  master  of  Khorassan  and  neaiiy  att 
Persia.  The  khalif  instigated  Ismael  Samanee^  a  Turkic 
chief,  to  seize  on  Transoxiuia.  Amer^  tibe  brother  and 
successor  of  Yacoob>  marched  against  him ;  but  was  dOi- 
feated^  taken^  and  sent  to  Bagdad^  where^  after  some 
years'  confinement^  he  was  put  to  death.  Transoxiana^ 
Bulch,  Khorassan^  and  Seistan  now  formed  the  domi-> 

A«]>.  nions  of  the  Samanians. 

892.  j^  Arabian  princes  of  ihe  tribe  of  Hamadan  made 
themselves  masters  of  and  hdd  tor  109  years  (892^1- 
1001)  Mesopotamia^  with  -the  dtics  of  Mosul  «mI 
Aleppo.  They  were  extolled  by  their  poets  for  tbor 
beauty  and  their  noble  qualiiks.  .  Their  history  presents 
the  usual  series  of  crimes. 

900.  The  power  of  the  Samanee  prinees  extended  OTer  the 
north  of  Persia.  The  south  obeyed  the  Dilemee^  -90 
called  from  their  native  village  Dilem^  as  they  were 
styled  Buyah  from  one^of  their  ancestors.  A  fldier 
of  Dilem^  Abul*Shujah-fd-Buyah^  entered  the  seryiee  of 
the  governor  of  his  native  province.  Undo*  the  con- 
queror and  successor  of  that  governor^  Ali  Buyah^  the 
son  of  Shujah^  rose  to  hig^  military  command;  and  he 
defeated  Yacoot^  the  governor  of  Isfi^ian^  and  gained 
thereby  great  wealth  and.  reputation.  Ali  pursued  and 
again  defeated  Yacoot^  and  made  himseif  master  of 
Fars^  Kerman>  lQiuastaDi>  and  Irak.  He  advanced  to 
Bagdad^  and  obliged  the  khalif  to  bestow  on  him  the 
government  of  Pars  and  Irak>  and  to:make  his  younger 
brother  Ahmed  his  visier;  his  second  brolher  Hussun 
acted  under  himself. 

.  Ahmed  dethroned  the  khaHf^aad  raised  Mothi  toius 
place^  over  whom  he.eacereised  unhmitediii^ority  dur- 
ing lids  life.  Ali  dying>  umversally  regretted^  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Hussun^  who  left  his  au!l^<Mity 
to  his  son^  the  able  and  excellent.  Azed-e-Dowlat^  who 
united  in  his  person  the  offices  tff  vizier  to  the  khalif 
and  vieeroy  of  Pars  and  Irak. 

4iter  ihe  death  of  Azed^  .fme  of  tbe^  brii^test  .ob»- 
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raettrs  in  oriental  histtiryj  the  power  of  the  Dilemee 
gmduall J  dechned.  Mahmood  of  Ghizni  strifiped  them 
ii  a&  their  posaessions  bat  Fan  and  Kermaa.  They 
fetained  Aese  and  the  offiee  of  Ameer-uI-Omrah  (chi^ 
qftke  nobiei)  conlbrredon  Ali  Buyah^  which  gave  them 
MUhority  oTer  the  country  nmnd  Bagdad^  till  that  eapUsl  ^,  ^ 
w«g  taken  by  Togbml-^bqgf^Seijookee.  1055. 

Causes  qf  the  Decline  of  the  Power  o/the  Khali/s. 

An  obrions  came  of  the  disflolution  of  the  empire  of 
the  Arabs  waa  its  extent,  the  consequent  distance  of 
aevesral  of  tlie  proyinces  fro»  the  seat  of  empire^  and  the 
absc^te  power  with  which  the  lieutenants  of  a  despot 
mast  be  inyested.  Hence  the  assumption  of  independ* 
enoe  was  easy,  the  means  of  punishing  slight ;  no  prinv 
idple  of  loyalty  binding  the  subject  to  die  sovereign. 
Thus  S^iain  was  lost  at  once^  Africa  speedily  afterwards. 

But  in  the  case  of  the  Abbassides  there  were  some 
particular  causes.  Like  their  predecessors^  their  title 
was  bad.  The  descendants  df  the  8on*in-law  and  ear* 
liest  disciple  of  the  pro^^iet  were  naturally  regarded  as 
hiving  a  better  claim  to  the  khalifat  than  those  of  any 
other  bran<ji  of  the  family.  The  rights  of  All's  family 
wiere  sdH,  therefore^  openly  or  secretly  maintained  by  1^ 
mimerouB  party.  We  have  seen  how  easily  Edris^  and 
afiterwards  M^adee^  founded  empires.  The  Fatemite 
khaMfs  of  the  latter  house  always  affected  to  regard 
themselves  as  the  rightful  successors  of  the  prophet* 
These  khaHfs  were,  it  is  said>  at  the  head  of  a  secret 
Imdety,  whose  object  was  the  overthrow  of  the  khalifat  of 
Bagdad ;  and  its  missionaries  continoally  pervaded  the 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Abbas,  making  convert^  to 
the  daims  of  Ali.  The  various  sectaries  who  aimed  at 
private  i^f^andizement  frequently  put  forward  these 
claims,  and  thereby  attracted  followers.  The  Ismailites 
were  a  sect  founded  expressly  on  this  principle,  and  out 
of  them  arose  the  society  of  the  Assassins,  one  of  the 
most  dreadfiil  scourges  of  the  East. 

Tet  the  house  of  Abbas  might>  perhaps,  have  retained 
p  3 
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l2ie  empire  of  Ana^  were  it  not  that^  like  the  contemn 
porary  Carloyingians,  the  Abbassides  gradually  d^e^ 
nerated^  and  fell  into  weakness  and  incapacity^  and  at  the 
same  time  formed  a  pretorian  guard.  Motasaem^  the 
A.  D.  ^^^  khalif  of  this  family^  with  whom  its  glory  expired^ 
S4li  percdving  how  the  valour  mad  virtues  of  the  Arabs  had 
decayed^  adopted  the  plan  of  forming  a  body  guard 
from  the  martial  hordes  of  the  Turks  who  dwelt  beyond 
the  Jihon.  Their  youths^  taken  in  war  or  purchased  as 
slaves^  were  trained  to  arms^  and  instructed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Islam.  Motassem  collected  50^000  of  them 
around  his  throne  at  Bagdad.  Their  tumultuous  o(m« 
duct  incensed  the  citizens^  and  he  and  they  retired  to 
Samara^  a  city  twelve  leagues  from  Bagdad^  on  th« 
Tigris.  Motawakkel^  the  son  of  Motassem^  was  a  cruel 
tyrant:  he  favoured  and  relied  solely  on  his  Turkish 

861.  guards^  and  they  murdered  him  at  the  instigation  of  his 
son  Mostanser^  whose  remorse  for  his  crime  abridged 
his  life.  The  guards  had  now  felt  their  own  power: 
their  nmnbers  were  kept*  up  by  regular  recruiting  in 

862,  Turkistan :  th^  forced  Mosteyoo^  uncle  of  Mostaneer, 
to  whom  they  gave  the  throne^  to  surrender  to  them  the 
rights  not  only  of  nominating  their  own  commander^  but 

.  the  emir-ul-omra  of  the  empire.  They  treated  the 
commanders  of  the  faithful  with  every  indignity  and 
insult;  and  these  unhappy  princes  were  by  them  beaten 
with  clubs^  dragged  by  the  feet>  and  exposed  almost 
naked  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun. 

907.  Mohtadi  Billah  made  a  bold  efibrt  to  curb  them. 
He  seized  Moones^  their  commander^  one  of  his  ablest 
generals^  and  when  they  assailed  the  palace^  flung 
his  head  out  to  them.  They^  however^  burst  in^  and  the 
unhappy  khalif  expired  beneath  their  feet  His  brother 
and  successor  Moktader^  to  rid  himself  of  them^  placed 
them^  as  his  best  troops^  on  the  different  frontiers^  and 
thereby  hastened  their  becoming  independent. 

868.  A  Turkish  governor  of  Egypt,  named  Tooloon,  had 
some  time  before  made  himself  independent.  He  had, 
it  is  said^  found  a  large  treasure^  and  thereon  raised  his 
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power.  His  son  and  successor  Ahmed  was  the  father 
of  the  poor^  but  inexorable  in  the  punishment  of  crime, 
and  18^000  persons  were  executed  during  his  reign. 
The  commander  of  the  faithful,  Mbtedad,  married 
Cotr-en-neda  {Dewdrop)  the  daughter  of  Khemeruyah, 
son  of  Ahmed,  and  on  her  road  to  Bagdad,  she  found  each 
evening  a  tent  splendid,  and  furnished  as  the  palace  of 
her  father^  prepared  for  her  reception.  Haroon,  the 
grandson  of  Ahmed,  fell  in  defence  of  his  kingdom, 
and  with  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Tooloonides.  905. 
Egypt  was  reunited  to  the  dominions  of  the  khalif 
Mohtadi  Billah.  But  twenty-nine  years  afterwards  an- 
other Turk,  Akhsheed,  separated  it  anew,  and  it  never 
again  obeyed  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad.  934. 

The  Gasnevides. 

Sebukti^ee,  a  slave  of  a  minister  of  the  Samanians,  by  997. 
valour  and  prudence  obtained  the  government  of  the 
city  and  district  of  Gasna  or  Ghizni.  His  son  Mahmood 
gradually  extended  his  power 'from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Indus,  and  the  khalif  honoured  him  with  the  title  of 
Sultan.  The  power  of  Mahmood  increiusied  with  eastern 
rapidity.  India  attracted  his  cupidity :  since  the  days  of 
Seleucus  Nicator  she  had  not  been  penetrated  to  any 
extent  by  a  foreign  conqueror :  she  abounded  in  treasure  ; 
her  people  were  unwarlike :  Mahmood  and  his  Moslems 
poured  down  on  her  from  her  northern  frontier:  he 
reached  the  Ganges;  resistance  was  ineffectual;  all  sub« 
mitted.  His  religious  zeal  was  displayed  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  idols  of  India,  and  an  incredible  treasure 
rewarded  his  holy  warfare.  Twelve  times  did  the 
Gasnevide  monarch  march  to  the  pillage  of  this  rich  and 
feeble  country. 

Spain. 

Family  dissensions  and  the  revolt  of  governors  diini<^ 
Dished  the  power  of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Abd-er- 
rahman,  and  the  Christians  gradually  extended  their  pos* 
sessions  from  the  mountains  to  the  plain, 
p  4 
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914.  After  a  contest  of  two  hundred  yean  a  Christian 
kingdom  was  founded  under  Ordono>  of  which  Leon 
was  the  capital.  The  laws  of  the  Groths  were  re-esta- 
blished ;  and  this  was  the  commencement  of  the  heroic 
age  of  Spain^  when  she  put  forth  every  manly  yirtue^ 
and  fouf^t  with  religious  zeal^  patriotic  feeli^g^  and 
knightly  honour. 

933.       A  county  had  been  formed  at  Burgos  by  Fernando 

1033.  Gonzales.  On  the  failure  of  his  posterity  it  was  formed 
into  the  kingdom  of  Castile  in  favour  of  Fernando^  son 
of  Sandiez^  king  of  Navarre.  This  last  kingdom  had 
been  formed  by  the  descendants  of  the  valiant  Gascon^ 
count  Aoior^  who  had  (831)  crossed  the  Pyrenees  to 
conquer  lands  from  the  infidels.  They  had  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  fruitM  plains  of  Catalonia. 

At  the  time  when  the  empire  of  the  khalifs  of  Cor- 
dova was  falling  to  pieces^  almost  the  entire  of  the 
Christian  states  were  luiited  under  Sanchez  of  Navarr^. 
But  he  again  separated  them,  giving  only  Navarre  to 
his  eldest  son^  leaving  Castile  to  Fernando^  who  had 
acquired  Leon  by  marriage^  and  forming  in  the  moun- 
tains about  the  little  stream  of  the  Aragon  the  kingdom 
so  denominated  for  his  natural  son  Ramirez ;  a  kingdcmi 
which^  by  wise  laws  and  able  rulers^  eclipsed  all  in  the 
Peninsula. 

Bernhardt  of  the  family .  of  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
whom  Charlemagne  had   made    count   of  Barcelona^ 

864.  became^  in'  a  great  measure^  independent :  his  son 
Winfred  became  completely  so.     Count  Raymond  Be- 

1137.  renger  obtained  by  marriage  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 

All  these  sovereigns  pressed  on  the  Mohammedan 
emirs^  who  ware  less  united.      The  latter^    unable  to 

1086.  withstand^  called  over  Yoossef-ben-Takhfin  the  Almora- 
vide,  who  had  just  founded  the  empire  of  Morocco.  He 
came^  repulsed  the  Christians;  and  all  Spain^  south  of  the  > 
mountains  of  Castile^  was  united  under  his  dominion. 
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CHAP.  V. 

IKCREA8E   OF    THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

Italy  —  The  Normans. 

After  ihe  Normans  had  embraced  Christianity^  they 
became  distinguidied  for  then-  devotion  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  times.  Of  this  pilgrimage  formed  a  prin- 
cipal part ;  and  the  variety  and  l^e  dangers  of  it  were 
pleasing  to  the  valiant  Normans.  On  a  visit  of  a  num-  a.  d. 
ber  of  them  to  the  cavern  of  Momit  Garganus^  in  Apulia,  1016. 
they  were  accosted  by  a  citizen  of  Ban,  who  held  out 
large  hopes  if  tiiey  would  assist  in  expelling  the  Greeks 
from  Italy.  They  consented^  and,  the  following  year, 
a  large  body  passed  the  Alps  in  smiJl  parties,  and  united 
in  Apulia.  They  were  unsuccessful  against  the  Greek 
troops ;  but  they  kept  together,  and  were  employed  by 
the  neighbouring  princes  in  tiieir  quarfels.  The  duke 
of  Naples  built  for  them  the  town  of  A  versa.  Numbers  1029. 
of  evay  nation  flocked  to  tiieir  standard.  C6unt  Rainulf 
was  their  commander. 

The  Saracens  had  now  hdd  Sidly  for  two  centuries.  1038. 
They  were  fallen  into  disunion,  had  thrown  off  tiieir 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Tunis :  each  petty  chief  aimed 
at  independence.  The  court  of  Byzantium  was  always 
anxious  to  recover  tiie  island :  the  present  opportunity 
seemed  favourable.  Two  brotiiers  of  the  Saracens  being 
at  enmity,  one  applied  for  the  aid  of  the  Christians. 
The  Grecian  governor  of  Italy  was  directed  to  engage 
the  Normans,  and  five  himdred  of  their  knights  were 
enrolled.  On  landing  in  Sicily,  the  Saracens  were  found 
united ;  but  nothing  could  resist  Norman  valour,  and 
thirteen  cities  and  a  great  part  of  the  island  were  reduced 
to  the  obedience  of  the  emperor.  In  the  division  of  tiie 
spoil  the  Normans  were  unjustiy  treated,  and  on  their 
return  to  Italy  they  invaded  Apulia,  to  indenmify  them-  1040. 
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sdves.  Th«r  whole  forces  were  700  horse  and  500 
foot ;  the  imperial  troops  are  stated  at  60,000 ;  yet,  in 
the  course  of  three  years,  the  empire  retained  only  the 

A.  D.  towns  of  Ban,  Otranto,  Brundusium,  and  Tarentum. 

1043.  The  Normans  divided  dieir  conquests  into  twelve  dis- 
tricts, oyer  each  of  which  was  a  count,  one  of  whom, 
under  the  title  of  count  of  Apulia,  presided  in  their 
councils,  held  in  the  town  of  Melfi.  The  first  count  of 
Apulia  was  William  of  the  Iron  Arm,  equally  distia- 
guished  in  the  yirtues  of  war  and  peace. 

The  rapacity  and  iigustioe  of  the  Normans  made  them 
hated.  The  court  of  Byzantium  sought  to  deliver  Italy 
from  them,  hy  inducing  them  to  take  a  settlement  in 
Asia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia;  hut  the  wily  Normans 
saw  through  and  rejected  the  imperial  munificence.  The 
Byzantine  agent  Argyrus  thus  foiled,  determined  on 
force,  and  a  league  was  formed  between  the  pope  Leo 
IX.  and  the  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  against 

J  049.  them.  The  pope  travelled  to  Germany  to  seek  aid. 
Argyrus  caused  a  number  of  the  Normans  to  be  assassin- 
ated. On  the  return  of  the  pope,  with  a  small  band  of 
German  auxiliaries,  a  force  considerable  in  number  waa 
collected.  The  Normans  were  deserted  by  all;  they 
could  only  muster  3000  horse ;  they  were  reduced  to 
great  straits  for  want  of  provisions,  were  dispirited  by 
famine  and  superstition,  and  offered  to  submit.  The 
alternative  of  death  or  eidle  was  given  by  the  pope :  — 
they  riesolved  to  die  as  soldiers,  engaged  the  enemy,  de- 
feated them,  and  took  the  pope  prisoner  at  Civitella. 
The  warriors  kndt  and  implored  his  forgiveness;  the 

1053.  well-meaning  pontifi^  lamented  his  enror :  by  his  right* 
derived  from  the  grant  of  Constantine,  he  bestowed  on 
them  their  present  and  future  conquests  in  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  as  a  fief  of  the  holy  see,  which  relation  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  has  ever  since  retained. 

Tancred  de  Hauteville,  a  valvassor  of  Normandy,  had 
twelve  sons;  and  his  patrimony  was  small :  ten  of  them, 
at  various  times,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  joined  the  Nor- 
mans in  Apulia.  Robert,  sumamed  Guiscardj  (Wizard?) 
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the  fourth  of  them^  soon  became  distiiiguished.  He  com- 
manded a  diyision  at  CivUella^  and  gained  there  the 
prise  of  valour.  His  three  elder  brothers^  WiUiam  of 
the  Iron  Arm,  Dn)go,  and  Htunphry,  had  successively 
attained  to  the  rank  of  Count  of  Apulia.  On  the  death  of 
the  last  namedj  leaving  his  sons  minors,  their  claims 
were  postponed  to  those  of  Robert,  and  he  was  chosen 
count  of  Apulia.  The  pope  Nicholas  conferred  on  him  ^^  j,^ 
9pd  his  posterity  the  title  of  duke  of  Apulia ;  but  he  1060. 
waited  till  the  next  campaign  had  achieved  the  conquest 
of  Reggio  and  Cosenza,  and  then  he  called  on  his  victo* 
rious  troops  to'  confirm  what  the  pope  had  bestowed. 
The  soldiers  joyfully  hailed  him  duke,  and  he  henceforth 
entitled  himself,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  and  St.  Peter 
dnke  of  ApuHa,  Calabria,  and  hereafter  of  Sicily."  But 
many  years  elapsed  before  he  was  master  of  all  these 
dominions.  The  Normans  were  few ;  the  counts  were 
not  attached  to  him,  and  often  conspired  against  him ; 
the  sons  of  Humphry  asserted  their  claims,  and  plotted 
against  him ;  the  Greeks  and  Lombards  defended  the 
towns  on  the  sea-coast  with  skiU  and  courage,  and  the 
Normans  were  imused  to  si^es.  Twenty  years  were  spent 
in  giving  his  dominions  the  extent  of  the  present  king- 
dom of  Naples. 

The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  achieved  in  the  reign  of  10601 
Robert  Guiscard.  Roger,  the  last  of  the  twelve  broSiers, 
having  arrived  in  Apulia,  Robert  admired,  then  envied 
his  noble  qualities.  The  Greeks  had  abandoned  Sicily^ 
and  its  conquest  was  proposed  to  Roger.  With  sixty 
followers,  he  crossed  liie  strait,  and  drove  the  Saracens  ' 

to  the  gates  of  Messina.  The  spoils  acquired  attracted 
others  to  his  standard ;  his  brother  aided ;  small  bodies 
of  Normans  overthrew  large  armies  of  the  Moslems; 
and  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  Rx^er,  with  the  title  of  109a 
Great  Count,  was  master  of  the  island.  His  government 
was  liberal  and  judicious  beyond  the  age.  The  Moslems 
were  protected  in  their  persons,  religion,  and  property. 
•  The  ambition  of  Robert  aimed  at  conquest  in  the 
Greek  empire.     His  daughter  had  been  betrothed  to  the 
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Bon  of  the  eampemr  Ifichad ;  bat  the  yoaih  had  diedl, 
and  his  father  been  deposed.  Robert  affected  to  be  ito 
avenger  of  his  fHend:  a  pseudo-Michael  appeared  at 
Salerno^  and  was  admowledged  by  the  wily  dnke  a«i 
the  able  Gregory  VII.  An  army  was  collected  dnriA|r. 
two  years^  and  assembled  at  Otranto.  Robert  landed  noai^ 
VaQona^  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  of  whom  ther 
.  kernel  were  1300  Normal  ioiights.  Siege  was  laid  to* 
Duraazo,  whidi  was  vigorously  defended.  The  Normiv 
fleet  suffescd  from  a  dreadful  storm ;  it  was  defeated 
by  that  of  Venice,  and  a  reinforcement  was  thrown  into^ 
Buraazo.  The  able  ^mporor  Alexius  Comnenus  ad^ 
vanced  at  the  head  of  a  krge  army ;  the  EngliA,  wfto 
fattd  left  their  country,  now  enslaved  by  the  Normans, 
increased  the  number  of  the  brave  Varangians ;  with' 
theih  were  joined  some  companies  of  Latins  or  Westers 
Europeans ;  and  the  rebels  who  had  fled  from  Robert,- 
and  a  body  of  Turkish  horse,  obeyed  the  commands  of 
&C  Grecian  emperor.  Despair  added  to  the  courage  of 
Ae  Normans ;  the  emperor  injudiciously  gave  battie ; 
&e  troops  of  Robert  at  first  yielded ;  the  Varangians, 
who  occupied  the  van,  imprudently  advanced  too  far, 
and  exposing  their  flanks  to  the  lances  of  the  Norman 

^.  D.  knights,  they  were  slaughtered.     The  Turks  fled,  and 

Y081.  Alexius  now  saw  the  battle  was  lost.  On  the  valour  of 
his  own  sutjects  he  placed  no  reliance. 

1082.  Durazzo  was  taken  by  treachery.  Robert  advanced 
through  Epirus  into  Thessaly ;  but  his  army  was  reduced 
to  a  third.  The  cities  of  Apulia  were  in  revolt.  Henry 
king  of  Germany  was  advancing  against  him.  He  passed 
bver  to  Apulia,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  the 
gallant  Bohemond,  his  son  by  his  first  wife.  Bohemond 
besieged  Larissa.  Alexius  collected  another  army ;  vari* 
bus  indecisive  engagements  took  place ;  the  counts  be* 
trayed  and  deserted  Bohemond ;  his  camp  was  piUagedy 
and  he  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  return  to 
his  father.  Meanwhile  Henry  had  entered  Rome,  and 
created  an  anti-pope.  Gregory  was  besieged  in  the  Vifcti- 

1084.  can :  he  invoke  the  liid  of  his  Norman  vassal.    R6beft 
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dfaq^ed  the  holy  banner;  6000  horse  and  SO^OOO 
€bot  inarched  beneath  it  to  Rome.  Henry  retired^  and 
Gr^ory  was  liberated.  Thus  Robert^  in  the  space  of 
three  years^  had  the  glory  of  making  the  emperors  of 
the  East  and  the  West  fly  before  him^  and  of  deUvering 
the  greatest  of  the  popes  from  ciqttivity.  ^  ^ 

Robert  prepared  again  to  attack  the  eastern  empirCr  1084. 
Alexius  had  collected  a  fleet  to  oppose  him;  the  Vene* 
tians  joined  their  vessels  to  those  of  the  empire*  The 
Norman  troops  were,  howeyer,  landed  in  safety  in  £pi« 
ms,  and  then  Robert,  with  twenty  galleys,  sought  the. 
aUied  navy.  Three  battles  were  fought  off  Corfu.:  ia 
the  first  two  the  Normans  were  repulsed;  in  the  third 
their  victory  was  complete.  Winter  came  on.  In  the 
spring  Robert  renewed  his  operations,  intending  to  ti»n 
his  apns  against  Greece;  but  an  epidemic  disease  seized 
him  in  Cefalonia,  and  he  died  in  his  tent  in  the  70th  lOSS* 
year  of  his  age.  The  army  dispersed  and  retired.  Ro- 
bert was  succeeded  by  his  second  son;  Roger  Bohemond 
being  regarded  as  illegitimate,  as  his  father  and  mother 
had  been  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  kindred:  his 
claims,  however,  disturbed  the  nation  till  the  crusades 
drew  him  off  to  Asia.. 

Italy  — The  Popes. 

The  pretensions  of  the  popes  during  tlus  period  ad* 
vanced  with  rapid  strides.  In  their  contests  with  the 
emperors  of  the  house  of  Franconia  they  had  to  rely  on 
the  aid  of  a  strong  party  in  G^many,  of  the  great 
countess  Matilda  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  of  their 
Norman  vassals  in  the  south.  Extent  of  the  papal 
dominion,  and  emancipation  from  the  superimty  of  the 
emperors,  were  the  great  objects  in  view:  the  daring 
temper  and  lofty  genius  of  Gregory  VII.  almost  assured 
the  victory. 

Leo  IX.  and  Stephen  IX.  had  adorned  the  chair  by 
their  birth  and  virtues.  In  the  pontificate  of  NidioIa» 
11.  it  was  estabHshed  in  a  synod  that  the  popes  wero  to 
be  ^osen  by  the  cardinal  bishops  (those  whose  sees 
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were  near  Rome)^  and  approved  of  by  the  caidinal 
priests  and  deacons  (ministers  of  the  panch  churches  at 
Rome)  and  the  people^  and  then  presented  for  confinii«i 
ation  to  the  emperor.  Hildebrand^  u-chdeacon  of 
Rome^  was  the  author  of  this  plan>  the  object  of  whidi 
was  gradually  to  free  the  papacy  from  imperial  controL 
On  the  death  of  Nicholas  he  had  Alexander  II.  chosen 
and  consecrated  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sane- 
tion^  and  on  the  death  of  Alexander  he  was  himself 
raised  to  the  pontificate  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.^ 
yet  he  refused  to  be  consecrated  till  he  had  obtained 
the  emperor's  consent. 

The  emperor  was  Henry  IV.^  a  dissolute^  arbitrary 
prince.  The  Saxons  were  in  rebellion  against  him^  and 
the  princes  in  general  disaffected.  Gregory  commenced 
his  attack  by  excommunicating  some  of  his  ministers 
for  simony :  he  then  published  a  decree  against  lay  in-* 
vestitures^  or  the  investing  of  spiritual  persons  with  the 
ensigns  of  their  rank  by  laymen.  The  ring  and  erofier 
were^  it  was  said,  the  emblems  of  a  power  which  miam 
archs  could  not  bestow ;  and  though  the  estates  of  the 
church  might  be  temporal,  yet,  by  their  inseparable 
union  with  the  spiritual  office,  they  might  be  regarded 
as  partaking  of  its  sanctity. 

Ths  pope,  after  long  treating  with  the  disaffected 
party  in  Germany,  saw  he  might  advance  a  little,  and 
he  summoned  Henry  to  appear  at  Rome.  Henry  was 
enraged :  he  assembled  at  Worms  a  number  of  bishops 
and  other  vassals,  and  had  a  decree  passed  that  Gregory 
diould  not  be  obeyed  as  pope.  Gregory,  when  he  heard, 
this,  summoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran,  excommuni- 
cated Henry,  deprived  him  of  the  kingdoms  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  absolved  his  subjects  from  their  alle- 
giance, and  ccmimanded  them  not  to  obey  him.  Gre- 
gory acted  advisedly  in  this  unheard-of  stretch  of  power. 
Henry's  subjects  rejoiced  at  being  told  that  what  was 
their  inclination  was  also  their  duty:  conspiracies  ripened 
into  rebellion;  the  bish<^s  were  terrified  at  the  sentence 
of  excommunication;  and  Henry  found  himself  aloneJ 
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He  adopted  the  resolution  of  going  to  Italy^  and  casting 
himself  at  the  feet  of  the  pontiff.  In  the  midst  of  a 
aerere  winter  he  crossed  the  Alps^  and  travelled  to  the 
seat  of  the  countess  Matilda^  at  Canossa^  near  Reggio. 
Here^  with  naked  feet^  in  the  woollen  shirt  worn,  by 
penitents,  he  stood  in  the  outer  court  for  three  daysy 
exposed  to  the  piercing  cold.  On  the  fourth,  Gr^ory 
a^initted  and  gave  him  absolution;  but  ordered  him 
to  appear  at  a  certain  time,  to  know  whether  he  should 
be  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

By  this  pusillanimous  step  Henry  had  disgusted  his 
friends.  He  saw  his  imprudence,  broke  off  the  n^otia- 
tion,  and  took  to  his  arms :,  his  friends  rallied  about- 
him;  he  was  victorious  in  Germany  and  Italy;  and  he 
drove  Gregory  to  die  in  exile  at  Salerno.  Urban  II. 
and  Pascal  II.  carried  on  the  contest  with  him :  they 
excited  his  children  to  rebellion,  but  gained  nothing  by 
the  unnatural  contest;  for  Henry  V.,  who  had  rebelled 
for  the  popes  against  his  father,  when  he  ascended  his 
throne,  dung  as  obstinately  to  the  right  of  investiture 
88  he  had  done.  Being  on  good  terms  with  his  vassals, 
it  would  not  have  been  safe  to  try  with  him  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  against  his  father;  and  after  a 
contest  of  fifteen  years,  the  matter  was  settled  by  a  a.  d. 
compromise  between  him  and  pope  Calixtus  II.  The  1123. 
emperor  renounced  the  right  of  investing  bishops  with  the 
ring  and  crosier,  and  recognised  the  liberty  of  elections; 
bat  the  election  was  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
him  or  his  officer,  and  he  was  to  confer  the  temporalities 
by  the  sceptre.  A  similar  contest  had  been  carried  on  and 
was  terminated  in  the  same  manner  between  Pascal  II. 
and  Henry  I.  of  England. 

The  popes  had  a  plausible  pretext  for  thus  seeking  to 
free  spiritual  offices  from  lay  influence.  The  grossest 
simony  had  been  practised,  and  the  church,  as  far  as 
was  possible  in  that  age  of  gross  superstition,  thereby 
dejoived  of  its  sanctity.  They  had  not  the  same  pre- 
text for  their  next  measure,  the  injunction  of  celibacy. 
Mankind  have  always  attached  a  mysteriffoa  eSM  U> 
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this  virtue.  We  find  it  in  religious  honour  in  Peru 
and  in  Rome.  The  oriental  doctrines  early  introduced 
a  reverence  for  it  into  the  church.  It  gradually  was 
extolled  and  enjoined;  but  human  nature  was  too  strong 
for  it,  and  marriage  was  generally  practised  among  the 
clergy.  Leo  IX.  set  vigorously  about  enforcing  it:  his 
successors  followed  up  his  measures:  the  laity,  as 
might  be  expected,  took  part  against  the  married  priests, 
who  were  Uie  most  virtuous  of  the  order;  but  the 
abuse,  as  it  was  termed,  could  not  be  removed  without 
tolerating  greater  evils.  It  is  plain  what  a  powerful 
engine  this  was  calculated  to  make  the  clergy  in  the 
hands  of  a  pope,  by  detaching  them  from  aU  the  ties  of 
socii4  life,  and  leaving  them  no  attachment  but  to  their 
order  and  its  head.  Yet  we  should  err  if  we  supposed 
all  the  popes  to  have  been  profound  calculators  or  uu-> 
principled  graspers  at  power.  Many  of  them  were  mea 
of  eminent  virtue,  and  few  of  them  saw  clearly  the 
ultimate  effect  of  their  projects.  The  growth  of  the 
papacy  was  like  that  of  a  plant,  the  necessary  effect  of 
predisposing  causes;  and,  in  the  state  of  lh^  human 
mind  in  the  middle  ages,  its  progress  was  as  natural  as- 
that  of  any  phenomenon  in  the  physical  world. 

The  arms  employed  by  the  popes  to  efibct  their  pur- 
pp^se  were  excommunication  and  interdict.  By  the- 
former  an  individual,  no  matter  what  his  rank  may 
have  been,  was  cut  off  from  society ;  it  was  sinful  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  him,  and  temporal  disadvan- 
tages were  annexed  to  the  sentence.  But  this  extended 
only  to  one  person.  Interdict  visited  the  crime  of  one, 
usually  a  sovereign,  on  all  in  any  way  connected  with 
him.  When  a  state  was  laid  under  an  interdict,  the 
churches  were  closed,  the  dead  unburied,  the  bdls  silent, 
no  sacraments  administered  but  baptism  and  extreme 
unction.  The  operation  of  this  on  the  minds  of  a 
superstitious  people,  who  attached  such  mysterious,  effi- 
cacy to  masses  and  sacraments,  may  easUy  be  conceived; 
and  few  monarchs  had  courage  to  dare  this  last  effi>rt  of 
pontifical  vengeance. 
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With  such  arms^  and  at  the  head  of  such  an  army^ 
Xte  popes  seemed  almost  secure  of  universal  empire ;  and 
We  dhall  soon  behold  their  power  at  its  very  dimax^  but 
yet  on  the  point  of  declension^  firom  causes  that  were  in 
operation  against  it. 

Italy  —  Lombard  Cities. 

^  The  principal  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy  had^  under 
the  Lombard  and  French  kings^  beenjsubject^  with  their 
^stricts^  to  counts^  and  these  again  to  dukes.  The  Saxon 
emperors  separated  from  them  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory^  and  the  authority  of  the  count  was  usually 
eonfined  to  the  town :  the  bishop  often  obtained  the 
government.  The  feudal  law  of  Italy  was  not  so  definite 
as  that  of  France ;  there  was  frequent  war  between  the 
vavassors  and  their  superior  lords ;  the  cities  were  strong 
and  populous ;  bishops  were  elective  and  not  hereditary^ 
and  less  bold  and  enei^etic  than  lay  princes.  From  idl 
these  causes  the  cities  gradually  increased  in  strength 
and  power^  made  war  on  each  other^  obtained  charters 
from  the  emperors — became^  in  fact^  perfectly  inde-> 
pendaEit.  As  the  possessions  of  the  rural  nobility  had 
been  originally  parT  of  their  territory,  they  reclaimed 
them,  reduced  the  castles  of  the  nobles,  and  compelled 
tbem  to  reside  in  the  towns.  Here  the  nobles  aimed  at 
obtaining  the  municipal  offices,  and  the  government  was 
at  this  peridd  chiefly  in  their  hands.  The  policy  of  the 
citizens  was  liberal :  they  encouraged  settlement  among 
.them.  Their  mutual  and  bitter  wars  and  animosities 
were  the  great  blemish  they  presented. 

Germany  —  House  of  Franconia. 

A.  D. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  II.  the  house  of  Saxony  io34. 
became  extinct.  Conrad,  sumamed  the  Salic,  a  no- 
bleman of  Francdnia,  was  chosen  to  succeed.  This 
prince  endeavoured  to  increase  the  power  of  his  family 
by  bestowing  several  duchies  on  his  relatives.  In  his 
reign  Burgundy  was  annexed  to  the  empire.  His  son,  103  9. 
Henry  III.,  trod  in  his  steps :  he  disposed  at  his  will  of 
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duchies^  controlled  the  papal  power^  and  may  be  le- 

A.D.  g^ded  aa  the  most  powerM  and  absolute  of  tlie  G«r* 

1056.  man  emperors.     Henry  IV.^  his  son,  was  left  a  minor : 

his  mother  Agnes  administered  the  government:  the 

-nobles  thought  the  opportunity  good  for  recovering  their 

power ;  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  carried  away  the  young 

king,  and  governed  in  his  name :  the  education  of  licnry 

was  neglected,  and  he  grew  up  dissolute  and  addicted  to 

low  company,  but  brave  and  good  natuied.  The  Saxons 

rebelled:  the  quarrel  about  investitures  broke  out  be** 

tween  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Henry  was  exconmiu* 

nicated  and  deposed  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  Bodolf  duke 

of  Swabia  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Henry  defended  his 

rights  with  vigour :  Rodolf  was  slain  in  battle.     The 

pope  excited  Henry's  son  to  rebellion  i^gsinst  him ;  and  at 

the  end  of  thirty  years  of  continued  war,  in  whidi  he  had 

fought  sixty  battles,  the  unhappy  emperor  sunk  in  death, 

and  his  body  lay  for  years  unbiuied,  as  he  had  died  ex* 

1106.  communicated.     Henry  V.^  a  rebd.  to  his  father,  at  die 

instigation  of  the  holy  see,  was  as  tenacious  as  any  (if 

his  predecessors  of  the  right  of  investiture.  After  a  long 

contest  the  matter  was,  as  we  have  seen,  settled  by  oom- 

1125.  promise  between  him  and  the  pope.     With  Henry  V. 

ended  the  house  of  Franconia. 

F'rance* 

997.  Robert,  son  of  Hugh  Capet,  ne^ected  his  father's 
projects  for  extending  the  royal  power.       His  successor, 

1031.  Henry  I.,  attempted  to  recover  Normandy  during  the  mi- 
nority of  William,  afterwards  the  Conqueror,  but  wiA- 

1060.  o^^  success.  Philip  I.  took  advantage  of  the  crusades  to 
enlarge  the  limits  of  the  royal  power;  yet  so  narrow  were 

II08.  these  limits,  that  at  the  accession  of  Louis  VI.,  the  Fat, 
it  was  almost  confined  to  the  cities  of  Paris,  Orleans, 
Bourges,  and  their  districts;  and  it  cost  the  king  no  little 
trouble  to  reduce  the  lords  of  Mont  Chery  and  other 
places  near  Paris.  In  the  reign  of  this  monarch  pro- 
perly began  the  wars  between  France  and  England, 
which  lasted  three  centuries  and  a  half;  Louis  teking 
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1^  part  of  William,  son  of  Robert  duke  of  Normaadf  , 
against  Henry  I*  of  Eng^d,  who  had  lunuped  that  diiohy. 

England* 
After  the  batde  of  Hastily,  WilHam's  ehdm  to  the  a.  d. 
cnmn  was  admitted,  the  inu^ty  of  opposition  being  ^^^* 
apparent.  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  and  took 
the  usual  coronation  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monardis. 
His  rdign  was  at  first  moderate;  only,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  his  Norman  followers,  the  estates 
of  those  who  fbu^t  against  him  at  Hastings  were  un- 
justly confiscated  as  those  of  rebels.  But  these  were  hal- 
cyon days*  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy :  his  Normans,  whom  he  left  in  £ngland,  op- 
pressed and  insulted  the  people  in  the  most  opprobrious 
manner.  The  English  rebelled.  William,  who,  when  1067. 
he  left  the  kingdom,  probably  knew  what  would  take 
place,  returned,  crushed  the  incipient  insurrection,  con- 
fiscated estates,  and  bestowed  them  on  his  followers. 
The  following  year  another  rebellion,  produced  by  the 
same  cause,  had  the  same  result ;  and  William,  if  he  1068. 
ever  had  any  regard  for  his  English  subjects,  now  mani- 
fested nothing  towards  them  but  hatred  and  aversion. 
Many  of  the  English  nobles  fled  from  their  country  to 
Scotland,  to  Constantinople,  and  elsewhere  ;  all  places  of 
trust  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  and  gradually 
they  were  becoming  possessed  of  all  the  lands.  Aided  by 
the  Danes  and  Scots,  the  people  rose  once  more  in  arms  ; 
but  the  vigour  and  policy  of  die  king  proved  too  powerful 
for  them.  He  now  increased  his  rigour ;  he  laid  waste  the 
country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tees,  to  curb  the 
Northumbrians,  and  100,000  people  are  said  to  have 
perished  by  this  odious  policy.  Having  now  seized  almost 
the  whole  of  the  land  of  England,  he  introduced  all  the 
rigours  of  the  feudal  law ;  he  divided  the  kingdom  into 
60,000  knights'  fees,  which  he  chiefly  bestowed  on  his 
Normans,  to  hold  immediately  of  himself.  A  large 
portion  of  them  were  formed  into  700  baronies,  for  the 
principal  oi  his  Norman  lords,  and  such  of  the  English 
Q  2 
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«8  retained  their  landB  found  themadves  gutjected  to  the 
feudal  burdena.  Beaidea  theae  baroniea^  142S  manora 
conatituted  the  royal  demeane^  the  rent  of  which  waa  the 
diief  revenue  of  the  crown.  All  the  dignitiea  of  the 
diurch  wiere  beatowed  upon  the  Normana;  ah  attempt 
waa  even  made  to  aboliah  the  Engjiah  language^  which 
in  part  unfortunately  aucceeded^  and  hence  aroae  the 
mingled  dialect  we  now  apeak. 

Great  aa  waa  the  auffering  cauaed  by  the  Norman 
monarcha  and  their  barona,  it  ia  to  the  tyranny  of  theae 
prinoea  that  England  ia  in  a  great  meaaure  indebted  for 
her  having  preceded  the  other  nationa  in  the  eatabliah- 
ment  of  popular  liberty  and  constitutional  monarchy. 
For  while  elsewhere  the  noblea  could  defy  the  king  and 
oppreas  the  people^  here  they  were  obl^ed  to  call  the 
people  to  their  aid  against  the  enormous  power  of  the 
crown.  Hence  arose  the  dignity  and  influence  of  the 
commons  of  England. 

William  left  three  sons,  Robert^  William^  and  Henry. 

A.  D.  To  the  firat  he  left  Normandy;  to  the  second^  England. 

087.  WiUiam  II.  was  an  oppressive^  tyrannical  monarch.  Hia 
brother  Robert  at  first  contested  the  crown  of  England 
with  him^  but  was  forced  to  desist  from  his  daims.  Ro- 
bert was  a  brave^  generous  prince ;  he  waa  inflamed  with 
the  general  mania  of  the  crusades^  and  he  mortgaged 
Normandy  to  William  for  10,000  marks,  to  equip  him 
for  the  expedition.  William  earl  of  Poitiers  and  duke  of 
Guienne  made  a  similar  agreement  with  him;  but  aa  he 
was  preparing  a  fleet  and  army  to  go  to  take  possession  of 
these  provinces,  he  was  accidentally  shot  by  an  arrow, 
while  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  for  the  formation  of 

1 100.  which  his  father  had  laid  waate  the  greater  part  of 
Hampshire. 

Henry  on  the  death  of  his  brother  hastened  to  Winches* 
ter  to  secure  the  royal  treasure,  and  he  married  Matilda 
niece  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxoi 
royal  family.  On  his  return  from  the  East,  Robert 
claimed  the  kingdom;  but  Henry  was  too  strong  for 
him ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  indolence  and  remiss^ 
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ness  of  Robert^  Henry  soon  afterwards  made  himself 
master  of  Normandy^  and  took  his  brother  and  confined 
him  for  life  in  the  castle  of  Cardiff.  Henry  had  a  long 
contest  with  the  popes  about  the  right  of  investiture^ 
and  the  matter  was  compromised  as  in  Germany.  This 
Iring  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  only  son.  His  daugh- 
ter Matilda  was  married  to  the  emperor  Henry  V. ;  and. 
Henry  dying  without  issue^  she  was  again  married  to 
Qeo&ej,  son  of  Fulk^  count  of  Anjou^  by  whom  she  had  ▲.]>. 
a  son.    Henry  left  Matilda  heiress  of  all  his  dominions.  ^^^5* 

Stephen  count  of  Blois  was  grandson  of  the  con- 
queror^ by  his  daughter  Adda.  Henry  I.  had  greatly 
fayoured  and  enriched  him  and  his  brother  Henry>  whom 
he  made  bishop  of  Winchester.  On  the  death  of 
Henry^  Stephen  hastened  to  England^  secured  the  royal 
treasure^  and  was  crowned.  The  rights  of  Matilda  were 
upheld  by  her  natural  brother^  Robert  of  Glocester^  and 
several  barons.  Nearly  twenty  years  elapsed  in  civil 
war  between  the  two  parties;  the  power  of  the  crown 
was  greatly  diminished ;  the  great  barons  were  rapidly 
attaining  to  independence;  the  papal  power  was  encroach- 
ing ;  and  all  the  evils  of  relaxed  government  were  felt. 
A  compromise  was  at  last  made  between  Stephen  and 
Henry^  son  of  Matilda>  to  whom  she  had  made  over  her 
rights^  that  Stephen  i^ould  reign  during  his  life^  and 
Henry  succeed.     Stephen  did  not  long  ei^oy  his  reign.   1154. 

In  Spain  the  Christian  states  continued  gradually  to 
gain  on  the  Mohammedan  territories.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon  had  recovered  from  the  Moslems  Toledo,  1085. 
the  ancient  Gothic  capital.  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon  pushed 
his  conquests  to  the  Ebro^  and  made  himself  master  of  Sa-  1118* 
ragossa^  which  he  now  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

Ccnstantinople, 

We  have  seen  Alexius  Comnenus  valiantly  defending  1081. 
his  dominions  against  the  Normans.     With  equal  wis- 
.  dom  and  good  fortune  he  maintained  hixvtself  against  the 
Q  3 
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Rasdans  who  aasaikd  the  empire  in  Europey  and  Aq 
Seljookian  Turks  who  pressed  on  it  in  the  East  He  alsp 
knew  how  to  d^ve  adrantage  iiom  the  passage  orar 

A.  D.  into  Asia  of  the  formidable  muhitades  of  the  crusadns. 

1118.  John^  the  son  and  successor  of  Alexius,  was  also  « 
prince  of  valour,  ability,  and  magnanimity,  and  while 
he  reigned  he  brayely  defended  all  the  frontiers  of  the 

1143.  empire.  His  son  Manuel  partook  not  of  the  noble  quail* 
ties  of  his  family,  but  he  transmitted  the  empire  unini'* 
paired  to  his  son. 

Tke  SelJoMaru. 

The  Turks  had  from  the  most  remote  ages  led  a  paa* 
toral  life  in  the  plains  beyond  the  Oxxa  and  Jaxartes, 
whence  they  continually  made  inroads  into  the  empire 
of  Persia.  In  the  decline  of  the  powers  of  the  khalifiLy 
they  ^icroaehed  more  and  more,  and  pastured  thei? 
herds  south  of  these  rivers.  They  were  encouraged  by 
their  countrymen,  who  were  dominant  at  the  eoiirt  of 
the  khalifs;  and  Mahmood  of  Ghiani  placed  several  of 
their  tribes  in  Khorassan.  On  his  death,  these  Turks 
made  inroads  into  Persia,  and  ravaged  to  the  Tigris. 

1038.  Massood,  his  successor,  collected  an  army  and  gave  £em 
battle  on  the  plains  of  Zendeean.  The  Ghiznivide  was 
defeated  and  driv^i  out  of  the  greater  part  of  his 
dominions. 

The  Turks  now  proceeded  to  dect  a  king.  The 
decision  was  committed,  to  the  lot  of  arrows;  and 
Toghrul  B^,  the  son  of  Michael,  the  son  of  Se\jook, 
gained  the  prise.  Toghrul,  having  made  himself  master 
of  Khorassan,  advanced  into  Irak,  subdued  it,  and  tJ^n 
took  Bagdad,  where  he  was,^hy  the  feeble  khalif,  ap- 
pointed vic^ereat  of  the  vicar  of  the  prophet,  and  lord 

1055.  over  all  Mohammedans.  The  conquest  of  Aderb^^ 
(Media)  brought  the  Seljookians  into  contact  with  the 
Romans,  who  had  gradually  recovered  their  former  pos- 
sessions as  far  as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Annaiia,  and 
their  ambassadors  appeared  at  Constantinople,  to  demand 
tribute  and  obedience.     The  Turkish  cavalry  Htvaged 
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{he  country  to  the  city  of  Erzeroom^  and  massacred 
130^000  (Christians  j  bat  Toghnil  was  not  able  to  make 
any  lasting  impresrion. 

Toghrul  and  his  sulijeGts  were  zealons  in  the  fldth  of 
Islani^  and  he  entertained  the  highest  revnrence  for  the 
successois  of  the  prophet.  He  restored  to  his  dominion 
Bagdad  and  its  district;  and  the  khalif  enjoyed  a 
degree  of  ease  and  independence  to  which  he  had  beeil 
long  a  stranger.  Tet  it  was  with  reluctance  that  the  j^.p. 
khalif  Cayem  bestowed  his  daughter  on  the  Turkman  io63. 
4Bhepherd^  though  monarch  of  Asia. 

Toghrul  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew^  Alp  Arslan  1065. 
{Valiant  lAou),  This  inonarch  inraded  the  Roman  1068. 
empire :  the  conquest  of  Armenia  was  rapid ;  the 
Georgians  of  (yaucasus  ofibred  a  braver  though  as  un- 
ftvaiHng  a  resistance.  The  Turks  penetrated  to  Phry- 
gia:  RomanUs  IMogenes^  the  TaHant  husband  of  the 
empress  Eudoda^  marched  against  ihem.  In  three  1071. 
ctoipaigns  he  drove  them  beyond  the  Euphrajtes ;  in  a 
fourth^  be  attempted  the  recovery  of  Armenia.  But 
fortune  heie  deserted  the  Roman  emperor;  treachery 
or  cowardice  caused  the  overthrow  of  his  army;  after 
long  fightang  with  desperate  valour,  he  was  forced  to 
•urrender  (ni  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  led  captive 
into  the  presence  of  ^  Alp  Arslan,  whose  magnanimity 
aud  generosity  on  ^s  eecaskm  may  almost  vie  with 
that  of  Oie  Black  Prince  to  the  king  of  France.  Ro« 
inanuSj  after  the  kitidest  treatment,  was  set  at  liberty, 
on  condition  of  a  large  ransom  and  an  annual  tribute; 
Alp  Arslan  iiow  turned  his  arms  against  his  country* 
men  beyond  the  Oxus:  the  dagger  of  a  Csrismian, 
maddened  by  the  severity  of  the  sentence  threatened  io72. 
lum,  pierced  the  heart  of  the  Seilgookian  in  the  midst  of 
14s  guards,  and  the  remaina  of  Alp  Arslan  were  en- 
tombed at  Merr. 

Mi4ek  Shah,  the  son  of  Alp  Arslan,  was,  in  noble 

qualities  and  eattent  of  dominion,  the  greatest  prince  of 

his  age.     The  Turkman  ^bes  acknowledged  his  so* 

pumacy ;  and  from  te  wa&um  of  China  to  those  of 

a  4 
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Gonstantinople  and  Egypt  his  ihandisttes  were  obeyed. 
Learning  was  encouraged  and  the  calendar  reformed  in 
the  reign  of  Malek ;  but  the  praise  must  be  shared  with 
his  illustrious  yizier^  the  great  and  good  Nisam-ul- 
mulk^  who  directed  the  government  under  him  and  his 
father^  Alp  Arslan.  At  the  age  of  ninety^-three  years^ 
Nizam  was  disgraced ;  and  he  perished  by  the  dagger  of 
one  of  the  followers  of  his  sdioolfellow^  Hassan  Sabah^ 
who  had  just  now  organised  the  society  of  the  Assassins. 
Malek  did  not  long  surrive  his  minister^  and  the  brief 
▲.  D.  remainder  of  his  reign  was  inglorious.  He  died  sud- 
1092.  denly  at  Bagdad^  and  his  death  was  imputed  to  Hassaxl. 
On  the  death  of  Maleky  his  empire^  after  the  usual 
course  of  civil  war  among  his  sons^  was  divided^  but 
finally  reunited  in  the  person  of  Saigar^  the  survivor  of 
them^  and  the  last  great  monarch  of  the  Seljookians  of 
Persia.  Sanjar  ruled  from  Cashgar  to  Antioch^  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Straits  of  BabdmandeL 

During  the  time  of  these  princes^  the  power  of  the 
Seljookians  was  established  in  Room^  i.  e.  Lesser  Asia. 
Kootehnish^  grandson  of  SeQook^  had  attempted  to 
form  an  independent  dominion  in  ihat  country^  but  was 
defeated  and  slain.  His  son^  Mansoor^  paid  tribute  to 
Alp  Arslan  and  Malek  Shah^  till^  by  ^e  command  of 
the  latter^  he  also  was  put  to  death.  His  younger 
brother^  Suleiman^  would  have  had  a  similar  fate  but 
for  the  interference  of  Nizam-ul-mulk^  on  whose  repre- 
sentations he  was  not  only  granted  his  life^  but  given  an 
1074.  army^  with  commission  to  make  conquest  in  Room.  Su- 
leiman crossed  the  Euphrates :  soon  almost  the  whole  of 
Lesser' Asia  obeyed  the  Turkish  sultan^  who  fixed  his 
seat  of  empire  at  Nice  in  Bithynia:  his  aid  was  im- 
plored by  rival  candidates  for  the  purple;  and  even 
Alexius  Comnenus  sought  his  support  against  the  Nor- 
mans. By  treacher]r  Antiodi  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Suleiman.  Constantinople  was  menaced,  and  Alexius 
sent  through  Europe  supplicatory  epistles.  Jerusalem 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 

Jerusalem  had  long  been  the  resort  of  pious  or  zealous 
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Christians.  In  the  times  of  the  early  khalifs  and  the 
first  Abbassides  their  access  had  never  been  impeded ; 
and  Haroon-cr-Rasheed  had  even  presented  Charlemagne 
ipth  the  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre^  perhaps  of  the  dty. 
The  pilgrimages  were  advantageous  to  the  subjects  of  tho 
khalifs^  as  they  brought  money  and  trade  to  their  coasts. 
When  the  Fatemites  of  Egypt  got  possession  of  Pales- 
tine^  they  were  far  from  throwing  any  impediments  in 
the  way  of  western  devotion^  and  it  was  only  for  a  time  ^^  j^ 
interrupted  by  the  mad  freaks  of  the  khalif  Hakem.  Sat  i009« 
4^tsiz^  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Malek  Shah^  marched 
into  Syria^  took  Damascus^  and  reduced  the  province:  he 
advanced  into  £gyptj  and  the  Fatemite  khalif  was  about 
to  fly  into  Nubia  before  the  troops^  who  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  Abbasside^  when  the  people  of  Cairo  and 
the  negro  guards  valiantly  repelled  the  Turks  from  the 
frontiers.  But  Tootush^  brodier  of  Malek  Shah^  now  1076. 
appeared^  and  Syria  and  Palestine  obeyed  for  twenty 
years  the  house  of  Seljook ;  and  the  rude  Turks  treated 
with  the  utmost  insolence  and  cruelty  the  Christian  pil- 
grims^ who  now  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever. 

First  Cnuade, 

The  pilgrims  fiUed  Europe  with  complaints  of  the  1096. 
.  profanation  of  the  sepulchre.  The  letters  of  Alexius 
pourtrayed  the  power  of  the  Turks^  and  the  danger  of 
the  Greek  empire :  Gr^ory  VII.  had  already  meditated 
the  union  of  Christendom  against  Islam ;  Europe  was 
full  of  ardent  enthusiastic  warriors.  Peter  the  Hermit 
proposed  to  Urban  11.^  the  then  pope^  a  project  of 
leading  armies  into  A^y  ^nd  conquering  the  Holy 
Land.  A  council  was  summoned  at  Placentia ;  it  was 
numerously  attended  by  both  clergy  and  laity^  and  war 
was  resolved  on.  Anodier  council  was  held  at  Clermont 
in  Auvergne^  and^  on  hearing  the  exhortations  of  1^ 
pope  and  the  hermit^  the  whole  assembly  cried^  It  is  ihe 
will  of  God  !  and  each  champion  devoted  himself  to  the 
holy  war  by  affixing  a  cross  to  his  right  dioulder. 
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The  kingdom  of  heayen  was  promised  to  aG  who  fetl 
in  the  war  against  the  infidels :  ^e  acquisition  of  earthly 
kingdoms  in  Asia^  of  whose  wealth  and  fertilit j  they 
had  heard  such  manrels^  was  to  crown  success.  Piety^ 
enrionty^  eatery  feeling  was  roused :  all  sins  were  for- 
giren  to  the  crossed;  hostilities  were  prohibited  against 
^e  states  of  those  who  warred  for  Christ.  Robert  duke 
of  Normandy^  Hugh^  brother  of  the  king  of  France^ 
Raymond  count  of  Toulouse^  Godfrey  of  BouiUon^  and 
his  brothers  Eustace  and  Baldwin^  Stephen  count  of 
filois,  were  the  chief  leaders^  and  an  immense  number  of 
all  ranks  and  ages  crowded  to  the  sacred  standard.  Three 
hundred  thousand^  under  the  guidance  of  Peter  the  Her- 
mit^ Walter  the  Moneyless^  and  others^  straggled  on  be- 
fore. In  their  passage  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria 
part  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants^  whom  they  pil- 
laged ;  and  the  rest^  on  entering  Asia^  were  slaughtered 
by  the  Turks.  The  great  army  followed^  and  poured 
^  B,  into  Constantinople^  to  the  dismay  of  Alexius^  who  lost 
1097.  no  time  in  passing  them  over  into  Asia.  When  as- 
sembled before  the  walls  of  Nice^  they  numbered  600^000 
combatants.  They  besieged  and  took  that  city^  defeating 
the  Se^ookian  KUy  Arslan  in  two  great  battles^  and 
took  every  town  which  lay  in  their  way  to  Antioch^  of 
which  dty  Bohemond^  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard^  was 
made  prince.  Baldwin^  at  the  call  of  its  Christian 
inhabitants,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Edessa. 

Afdal,  the  viraer  of  ihe  Fatemite  khalif  Mostaali,  had 
recovered  Jerusalem  from  the  Turks :  the  crusaders  were 
ilnformed  that  they  might  now  perform  their  vows,  if  they 
came  unarmed,  and  that  pilgrims  would  hehceforih  meet 
the  good  treatment  they  had  hitherto  experienced.  The 
offer  was  r^eeted :  the  champions  of  the  cross  appeared 
before  the  holy  city.  Thirty-nine  days  they  besieged 
1099.  it :  on  the  15th  of  July  it  was  stormed :  no  age  or  sex 
was  spared :  70,000  is  said  to  have  been  the  number  of 
the  victims.  Various  circumstances  had  so  reduced  the 
Christian  host,  that  of  the  vast  multitude  that  crossed 
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ike  Bosphonia  but  1500  hoTse  and  20,000  foot  matched 
horn  Tortosa  to  Jerusalem. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  king  by  his  feUow- 
warriors;  hut  he  refused  to  bear  that  title  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Son  of  David :  the  land  was  partitioned  into  fi^fs, 
and  a  code  of  feudal  r^;ulations,  called  the  Assizes  of 
Jeruaalem,  drawn  up  for  the  administration  of  it.  Two 
religious  military  orders  were  afterwards  formed  for  ita 
farther  defence.  Before  the  time  of  the  crusade  there 
had  been  a  society  for  att^ding  sick  pilgrims  in  the  a.  o. 
hospital  of  St.  John.  Hugo  des  Payens,  of  the  house  11 18. 
of  Champagne^  Godfrey  of  St.  Adomer,  and  seven  other 
knights  formed  themselves  into  an  order  named  Tern* 
plars,  from  their  house  near  the  site  of  the  tonple  of 
Solomon.  Their  vows  before  the  patriarch  were  to  de- 
fend pilgrims  against  yobbers^  obedience,  celibacy,  and 
poverty,  St.  Bernard,  at  the  desire  of  the  Mng  of 
France  and  other  lords  and  princes,  drew  up  a  rule  for 
them.  In  battle  they  vowed  to  be  the  first  in  actioQ, 
the  last  in  retreat :  this  example  was  followed  by  the 
brethren  of  the  Hospital ;  and  a  new  order,  the  Teutonic, 
was  soon  added  to  these  military  and  rcJigious  a^woci* 
ations.  The  Christian  empire  at  this  period  extended 
fi-om  the  borders  of  Armenia  to  those  of  Egypt;  but  it 
was  feeble,  and  encompassed  by  powerful  enemies.  Ita 
population,  though  brave,  was  few ;  and  its  reliance,  an 
unstable  one,  was  on  the  West 


CHAP.  VI. 

THE   PAPAL   POWBB   AT   ITft  GREATEST   HEIGHT. 

Froh  the  time  of  Greg«Nry  VII.  his  successcnrs  faithfully 
adhered  to  his  principle  qf  ext^adii^  the  power  of  the 
holy  aee.    After  him  no  pope  dreamed  of  waiting  fov 
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the  imperial  confirmation.  It  was  even  hinted  that  the 
emperor  should^  in  rights  be  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
In  their  intercourse  with  the  German  emperors^  the  pope 
and  his  legate  used  language  respecting  the  imperial 
dignity  which  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  a  fief  of  the 
holy  see ;  and  Adrian^  when  granting  Ireland  to  Henry 
11.^  spoke  of  all  islands  as  being  the  property  of  St. 
Peter. 

This  last  and  other  monarchs  made  a  resolute  oppo« 
dtion  to  the  escorbitant  claims  of  the  pontifl^ ;  but  the 
latter  knew  so  well  how  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances^ and  had  such  a  well-disciplined  army  in  the 
dergy^  and  so  powerful  a  machine  to  work  with  in  the 
gross  superstition  of  the  laity^  that  they  were  seldom 
foiled  in  any  of  their  measures.  The  pontiff  who  car- 
ried his  pretensions  the  highest^  and  exercised  them  most 
efi^ectually^  was  Innocent  III.^  who^  of  noble  birth^  lofty 
A.  D,  and  powerful  mind^  and  in  die  prime  of  life^  ascended 
1194.  the  papal  throne  in  119^.  Availing  himself  of  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Saxon  emperors  of  Germany^  of 
the  ambition  and  interestedness  of  Philip  Augustus  of 
France^  and  of  the  vices  and  cowardice  of  the  infamous 
John^  and  the  feebleness  and  folly  of  his  son  Henry  III. 
of  England^  Innocent  raised  ihe  papal  power  to  a 
height  scarcely  dreamed  of  by  his  predecessors.  He 
acquired  independent  sovereignty  in  Italy^  established 
the  control  over  temporal  princes^  and  supremacy  over 
the  church. 

The  popes^  in  consequence  of  real  or  pretended  grants 
from  Constantine,  Pepin  and  his  son^  and  Louis^  had 
always  laid  daim  to  extensive  dominions ;  but  in  reality 
they  possessed  hardly  any.  In  Rome  the  imperial  prefect 
and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  people  l^d  them  in  check, 
and  all  the  little  places  about  Rome  were  as  independent 
as  in  the  days  of  Romulus.  The  Coimtess  Matilda,  the 
great  friend  of  Gregory  VII.,  had  left  the  revession  of 
her  large  possessions  to  the  holy  see.  These  were  the 
imperial  fiefs  of  Tuscany,  Mantua,  and  Modena,  of 
which  she  had  certainly  no  right  to  dispose:-  the.ro- 
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mainder^  the  duchy  of  Spoleto^  and  the  march  of  Ancona, 
she  held  under  a  somewhat  different  tide^  and  might  ap- 
pear to  have  more  power  over.  However,  the  emperors 
disregarded  the  claims  of  the  pontiffs,  and  disposed  of 
Spoleto  and  Ancona  as  parts  of  the  empire.  Frederic  1177 
barharossa  promised  to  restore  them  after  fifteen  years; 
but  Henry  VI  granted  them  away  as  imperial  fiefs.  At 
his  deaths  a  disputed  succession  engaging  the  Germans 
in  civil  war,  Italy  was  left  to  herself;  and  Innocent  now 
put  forth  the  claims  of  the  holy  see,  and  produced  a  true 
or  false  will  of  Henry  VI.  in  its  favour.  The  cities  of 
these  states,  had,  like  those  of  Lombardy,  become  inde- 
pendent, but  were  harassed  by  German  partisans  settled 
in  Italy  by  the  emperors,  and  they  gladly  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  holy  see.  Thus  Spoleto  and 
Ancona  submitted,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards.  Innocent, 
not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to  hold  them,  pru- 
dently granted  Ancona  in  fief  to  the  marquis  of  Este. 
At  home  he  forced  the  prefect  to  swear  allegiance  to  him, 
and  not  to  the  emperor,  and  curbed  as  far  as  he  was 
able  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Thus  the  holy  see  became 
a  temporal  power. 

The  superiority  of  the  pontifical  over  the  royal  power 
was  strongly  put  forth  by  Innocent:  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  wefe  Christ's,  and  consequently,  by  the  logic 
(kf  those  days,  his  vicar's;  and  the  little,  mean,  selfish 
policy  of  the  princes  prompted  them,  on  every  occasion 
where  they  had  any  object  to  attain,  to  submit  to  and 
forward  the  pretensions  of  their  common  enemy.  The 
submission  of  Henry  II.  cannot  be  blamed:  he  struggled 
nobly,  and  had  all  the  world  against  him.  The  base- 
.  ness  of  John,  in  surrendering  his  kingdom,  and  receiv- 
ing it  back  as  a  fief,  is  imparalleled.  Peterll.of  Aragon, 
it  is  true,  did  the  same;  but  with  certainly  a  better 
motive  —  to  secure  it  against  ambitious  neighbours. 
The  pope  was,  in  fact,  become  suzerain,  censor,  and  con- 
servator of  the  peace  of  Europe :  his  weapons  were  in- 
terdict and  excommunication.  These  were  effectual,  and, 
when  the  interests  of  the  holy  see  were  not  involved. 
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were  often  beneficially  employed.  PbiHp  Angustna,  for 
example^  when  in  &e  zenith  of  his  power^  having 
diToroed  his  wife,  the  Danish  princess  Ingeborg,  under 
the  pretext  of  consanguinity,  and  espoused  another.  In- 
nocent, who,  when  his  own  interest  was  not  conoemed^ 
loved  social  order,  directed  him  to  take  back  his  queen, 
niilip  demurred ;  France  was  laid  under  interdict,  and 
Philip  submitted.  The  papal  thunder  rolled  over  every 
kingdom  in  Europe,  enjoining  peace,  and  punishing 
public  and  private  offences. 

National  churches  had  originally  possessed  a  good 
deal  of  independence,  and  the  clergy  had  shown  every 
disposition  to  exercise  a  despotic  power  over  the  laity  ; 
but  the  popes  were  bent  to  draw  all  power  to  themselves. 
It  had  been  their  policy  to  support  bishops  against  their 
metropolitans,  and  thereby  break  the  power  of  the  latter: 
they  now  prohibited  any  bishop  to  exercise  his  functions 
till  he  had  received  confirmation  from  the  holy  see. 
Gregory  forced  bishops  to  appear  in  p^son  at  Rome,  to 
receive  the  pallium,  and  all  prelates  were  harassed  with 
citations  thither.  Legates  were  stationed  in  every  king- 
dom, as  the  representatives  of  the  popes,  with  extensive 
powers.  The  popes  levied  taxes  on  the  clergy  to  an 
enormous  extent :  they  assumed  the  right  of  appointing 
to  bishoprics,  and  all  other  benefices. 

The  chief  bases  on  which  the  papal  dominion  rested 
were,  after  the  gross  superstition  of  the  people,  1. 
The  canon  law,  originating  in  the  false  decretals  of 
Isidore,  which  had  b^n  brought  forth,  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  with  the  view  of  lowering  the 
authority  of  metropolitans,  by  allowing  of  appeals  to 
Rome,  and  forbidding  national  coimcils  to  be  held  with- 
out its  consent.  These  decretals  purported  to  be  the 
decrees  of  the  early  bishops  of  Rome.  About  1140, 
Gratian,  a  monk,  published  his  Decretum,  in  which  the 
decretals  of  Isidore,  and  the  rescripts  of  pontiffs  and  de- 
crees of  councils,  were  arranged  under  heads,  like  the 
Pandects:  various  additions  were  made  to  this;  the  civil 
law  was  followed;  the  papal  power  extolled^  and,  in  the 
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professors  of  this  law^  a  powerful  body  of  partisans 
raised  for  the  papacy.  —  2.  The  establishments  of  the 
mendicant  orders,  who  by  a  greater  strictness  of  man- 
ners, a  professedly  purer  system  of  faith,  and  an  abuse 
of  the  secular  clergy,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  laity, 
always  caught  by  these  qualities.  Devoted  to  the  pon- 
tifis,  they  were  supported  in  return  by  them,  and  ex- 
empted from  episcopal  authority :  for  as  die  secular 
clergy  became  disaffected  on  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  pillaged  by  the  papacy,  the  latter 
was  glad  to  raise  up  rivals  to  them.  The  great  school- 
men, such  as  Thomas  Aquinas,  were  of  these  orders, 
and  they  elevated  the  papal  authority  to  the  utmost. 
Two  other  causes  increased  the  papal  influence  widi 
princes  and  the  great :  —  3.  Dispensations  of  marriage. 
The  ascetic  maxims,  which  had  so  early  gotten  into  die 
church,  extended  the  prohibition  of  marriage  to  the 
seventh  degree  of  consanguinity:  this  was  afterwards 
extended  to  affinity,  and  then  to  spiritual  affinity,  or  gos- 
sipship.  The  -royal  and  great  families  were  so  con- 
nected with  one  another,  that  it  was  difficult  for  them 
to  marry  without  the  canonical  limits ;  and  hence  all 
the  divorces  we  read  of  under  this  pretext,  but  caused  by 
passion  or  ambition.  Innocent  III.  laid  it  down  as  a 
maxim,  that  he  was  empowered  to  dispense  with  the 
law :  money  soon  flowed  rapidly  into  the  papal  exche- 
quer, and  princes  looked  up  to  their  spiritual  fatiier,  who 
could  allow  them  to  gratify  their  passions.  ~  4.  The  dis- 
pensing power  which  legitimated  bastards,  and  released 
men  from  their  most  solemn  oaths  and  engagements, 
on  the  ground  that  oaths  extorted  by  violence,  or  in- 
jurious to  the  church,  are  not  binding. 

Such  was  the  papal  power  when  at  its  zenith;  a  power, 
no  doubt,  not  unfrequentiy  exerted  for  beneficial  pur- 
poses, but,  from  its  very  nature,  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  man.  The  world  never  will  witness  such 
another  dominion ;  for  it  is  hardly  within  the  Jimits  of 
possibility  that  such  a  state  of  society  as  the  middle 
ages  presented  can  return. 
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Itaiy  —  the  Lombard  Cities. 

The  cities  of  Lombudy  all  acknowledged  the  supe- 
riority of  the  emperor.  When  Frederic  Barbarossa 
ascended  the  throne^  he  claimed  all  the  power  possessed 
by  Augustus.  The  independence  of  the  Lombard  cities 
appeared  to  him  rebellion^  and  he  resolved  to  chastise 
it.  The  injustice  of  Milan^  which^  in  1111,  had  taken 
and  razed  Lodi,  gave  him  a  pretext.  Two  citizens  of 
the  latter  implored  him  to  avenge  its  wrongs.  He  en- 
tered Italy,  held  a  diet  at  Roncaglia,  where  complaints 
poured  in  against  the  Milanese.  He  took  the  field  against 
them  and  their  allies ;  but  tiie  nature  of  a  feudal  army, 
and  the  ill  terms  he  was  on  with  pope  Adrian  IV.,  pre- 
vented his  effecting  much.  He  assembled  another  army, 
to  which  almost  every  city  of  Lombardy  was  forced  to 

^.  p.  send  its  militia,  and  Milan  was  reduced  to  surrender. 

1156.  Frederic  held  another  diet  at  Roncaglia,  in  which  the 
cities  were  forbidden  to  make  war  on  each  other,  to  coin 
money,  or  levy  tolls ;  and  an  imperial  magistrate,  called 
Podesta,  was  to  administer  justice  with  tiie  consuls,  as 
their  own  chief  magistrates  were  styled.  The  Milanese 
were  more  severely  treated  than  any  others:  they  saw 
the  utter  destruction  of  tiieir  liberties  was  intended:  they 
took  arms;  but  were  only  aided  by  Crema,  their  Plataea. 
But  Crema  was  taken  and  razed,  and  soon  after  Milan 

1162.  experienced  the  same  fate. 

The  emperor  now  proceeded  to  establish  the  most  ab- 
solute power  all  over  Lombardy.  In  vain  the  citizens 
implored ;  they  only  got  vague  hopes  of  redress.  But 
the  principle  of  liberty  was  strong,  and  tiie  Lombard 

]  167.  league  was  secretly  formed.  Frederic,  in  his  attempt  to 
make  an  anti-pope,  was  besieging  Rome ;  the  flower  of 
his  army  fell  victims  to  tiie  malaria  of  the  autumn,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Alps.  After'  some  years 
of  indecisive  warfare,  he  invaded  the  Milanese,  and  tiie 
*  1176.  confederates  gave  him  battie  and  a  signal  defeat  at  Leg- 
nano.     A  truce  was  made  through  the  mediation  of 
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Yeniec,  for  ax  yemn';  and  at  length,  by  ihe  peace  of  Con- 
stanoe,-  die  cidea  were  rtinstaled  in  their  kidependence,  ^^  ,>. 
merring  the  imperial  anperiority.  1 18S» 

The  Lombard  eities  were  afterwards  sj^t  into  the 
Qm»]£  and  CShibilin  factions,  which  we  shall  presently 
explam :  ihey  generally  lided  with  the  popes  against  the 
emperoni,  and  were  coittiniially  engaged  in  wars  witb 
one  aaot&er, 

Italy —*  Naples  and  Sicily* 

The  family  of  Roger  count  of  Sicily  had  gotten  the  1166. 
regal  dignity,  and  also  the  Italian  dominions  of  the  family 
of  Robert  Guiscard.    William  the  Good  was  the  last  of 
these  princes.    Constantia,  his  aunt,  was  married  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VI.;  but  on  the  death  of  William,  the  1186. 
noUes,  who  dreaded  the  power  of  Henry,  raised  Tancred, 
William's  natural  cousin,  to  the  throne;  and,  on  his  ]  189. 
deadi,  his  infant  son  William  III.     The  emperor  has-  1 1 94. 
tened  over  to  Sicily;  deJRsated  his  opponents;,  took  the 
young  king  prisoner ;  led  him  to  Germany,  and  there 
treated  him  with  the  greatest  barbarity.     On  the  birth 
of  Frederic  II.,  Constantia  goyemed  Sicily  in  his  name, 
and  on  her  death,  the  pope.  Innocent  III.,  becoming  1200. 
guardian  to  the  young  monarch,  endeavoured  to  derive 
from  that  circumstance  all  the  advantages  he  could  for 
the  holy  see. 

Oermany  —  Swabian  Line. 

With  Henry  V.  ended  the  male  line  of  the  Franco-  1 1 25. 
nian  emperors*  Frederic  duke  of  Swabia,  grandson,  by 
his  mother,  of  Henry  IV.,  had  inherited  their  estates. 
But  the  princes  were  anxious  to  make  the  crown  really 
elective,  and  many,  besides,  entertained  a  strong  dislike 
to  the  late  emperor.  The  crown  was,  therefore,  be- 
stowed, with  some  opposition,  on  Lothaire  duke  of 
Saxony.  As  chief  of  a  nation  the  bitter  enemies  of  the 
house  of  Franconia,  LfOthaire  did  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  depress  Frederic  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstauffen, 
the  heads  of  the  Swabian  family,  and  to  secure  th^ 
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empire  for  his  8on-in-law^  Hairy  the  Proiid,  duke  of 
BaTaria^  descended  from  Welf^  fourth  son  of  Azto,  msr- 
quis  of  Este^  by  Cun^^onde^  heireiBs  of  the  WeJfs  of 
Altorf  in  Swabia.  Henry  also  possessed^  through  his 
mother^  Luneburg^  the  patrimony  of  the  Billungs^  the 
ancient  dukes  of  Saxony ;  and  by  his  marriage  widi  the 
only  child  of  Lodiaire  he  got  HanoTer  and  Brunswick^ 
the  patrimony  of  Henry  the  Fowler^  and  Lothaire  added 

A.  D.  the  duchy  of  Saxony. 

1138.  But  the  extent  of  his  possessions  was  prejudicial  to 
Henry.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire^  Conrad  of  Swabia 
was  hastily  elected  by  the  partisans  of  his  house^  and 
the  Saxon  party  was  forced  to  submit.  Conrad^  taking 
advantage  of  the  jealousy  caused  by  the  large  possessions 
of  Henry^  pretended  that  two  duchies  could  not  l^ally 
be  held  by  one  person^  and  summoned  him  to  surrender 
one  of  them.  Henry  refusings  the  diet  pronounced  both 
to  be  forfeited^  and  Henry  was  speedily  stripped  of  all  he 
possessed.  The  factions  of  the  Ghielfs  and  Ghibilins 
date  from  this  period :  the  former^  from  Welf,  denote 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Saxony ;  the  latter^  from 
Wibdung  a  town  in  Franconia^  whence  the  emperors  of 
that  line  sprang  whom  the  house  of  Swabia  was  held  to 
represent.  As  the  latter  possessed  the  imperial  dignity 
when  these  names  were  transmitted  to  Italy^  the  Ghibi- 
lins there  were  the  partisans  of  the  emperor^  the  Guelfs 
those  of  the  pope  and  his  other  opponents. 

1152.  Conrad  III.^  when  dyings  though  he  had  a  son^  re^ 
commended  to  the  electors  his  nephew^  Frederic  duke  of 
Swabia^  sumamed  Barbarossa  (Red-beard)^  and  he  was 
elected  emperor.  Frederic  was  an  able^  politic  prince. 
His  contests  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy  we  have  already 
noticed^  in  which  the  triumph  of  liberty  over  power  was 

1159.  glorious  and  complete.  At  Rome  the  opposite  factions 
had  elected  two  rival  popes^  Victor  IV.  and  Alex- 
ander III.  Frederic  sided  with  the  former;  the  kings 
of  France  and  England^  and  the  Lombard  cities^  with 
the  latter.  After  the  battle  of  Legnano  the  emperor 
was  forced  to  acknowledge  Alexander^  by  kissing  his 
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feet^  and  holding  his  stiniip  as  he  mounted  his  mule  -^ 
new  inyentions  of  the  servants  of  the  seryants  of  Christ. 

The  emperor  Conrad  had  restored  Saxony  to  Henry 
>die  Idon^  son  of  Henry  the  Proud.  Bayaiia  had  heen 
bestowed  on  the  margraf  of  Austria^  Henry's  guardians  ^^  ^^ 
haying  renounced  it  in  his  name.  He  now  applied  to  115$. 
Frederic^  who  was  his  first  cousin^  and  whose  life  he 
had  sayed  at  Rome^  to  haye  it  restored.  Frederic  com- 
plied with  his  desire^  and  they  liyed  for  seyeral  years  in 
harmony.  But  when  the  emperor  was  leading  into 
Lombardy  the  army  which  was  defeated  at  Legnano^ 
Henry^  prompted  by  jealousy  or  ambition^  refused  to  as- 
sist. On  his  return^  Frederic  summoned  him  to  answer 
-charges  in  a  diet.  Henry  refused  compliance^  and  his 
possessions  were'confiscated  and  shared  among  his  ene- 
mies. He  now  implored  the  emperor's  mercy^  whoiisi. 
adyised  him  to  retire  to  England  till  the  present  pos- 
sessors could  be  prevailed  on  to  relinquish  them.  The 
duke  passed  three  years  at  the  court  of  his  father-in-law 
Henry  11.^  and  at  length  his  allodial  estates  of  Saxony 
were  restored  to  him.  Fifty  yeairs  after^  these  were  made 
imperial  fie&^  and  became  the  two  duchies  of  Bruns- 
wick^ whose  dukes  are  the  representatiyes  of  Henry  the 
Lion^  and  inherit  the  name  of  Guelf. 

Saladin  haying  now  taken  Jerusalem^  a  crusade  was  1 188 
preached.  Frederic  took  the  cross^  and  passed  over  to 
Asia  with  a  large  army ;  but^  bathing  on  a  hot  day  in  a 
cold  mountain-stream^  like  Alexander  in  the  Cydnus^  in 
the  same  vicinity^  he  caught  a  disorder^  and  died  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age. 

Henry  VI.^  the  Severe^  succeeded  his  father.  The  1190. 
power  of  Henry  was  so  great  in  Germany^  that^  but  for 
the  vigorous  opposition  of  the  Saxons^  he  would  have 
made  the  empire  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  short 
reign  was  chiefly  occupied  in  making  himself  master  of 
Naples  and  Sicily^  where  he  exercised  the  most  atrocious 
cruelty  against  his  opposers. 

Frederic  II.  was  but  two  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  1 198. 
father.     Though  Henry  had  had  him  elected^  a  strong 
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puty  9l  the  prinoes^  btfiked  by  Ittnoeait  III.^  whp 
wished  t»  lediioe  tiMr  hwae  of  SwaWa^  shoived  a  dispo^ 
■itioB  to  rHract.  l^iiltp  didee  of  8wa^%  biol^or  to  the 
kte  emp^ior^  vnahlb  to  socuro  tho  sncoonion  of  hU 
nephow^  got  hupsolf  dioiai  by  one  party ;  the  other 
ehoae  Otho^  son  of  Henry  the  Lion.  A  civil  war  oqi- 
med,  in  which  IPhilip  was  ▼ietoriousy  aad  drove  Otho 
o«it  of  Germany  ;  but  being  shortly  ad^erwards  assason* 
aled  by  the  oowt  patatme  of  Bavaria,  Otho  IV.  i«» 
tamed,  married  tibe  daughter  of  I^uhp,  and  waa  crowned 
at  Rome,  resigning  the  inheritance  <^  the  countess  Ma- 
ialda  to  the  holy  see.  But  Otho,  feeling  himsdf  steong^ 
revoked  his  concessions,  and  the  pope  supported  Fre- 
deric II.,  BOW  giown  up,  against  him.     OUio  was  gene^ 

^.  ]>.  Mlly  deserted,  except  by  his  Saxons,  and  Frederic  was 

1215.  erowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Otho's  deatii  in  1218  Mt 
Ihe  young  emperor  at  peace  in  Germany. 

But  it  was  in  Italy  that  Frederic  passed  die  greater 
part  of  his  reign.  On  his  accession  to  the  imperial  dig* 
Bity  he  had  takei  the  cross.  The  pope  was  continually 
urging  him  to  perform  his  vow;  but,  engaged  in  improve 
ing  and  benefiting  his  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  dominions^ 

1226.  he  neglected  to  comply.  Honorius  III.  threatened  t^ 
excommunicate  him,  but  Fred^c  despised  the  threat 
He  and  the  pope  were  afterwards  reconciled.  Gregory 
IX.  having  declared  him  incapable  of  the  imperial  dignity 
for  Ins  disobedience,  Frederic  ravi^ed  the  patrimony  of 

1 228.  the  church.  He  was  then  actually  excommunicated,  and 
the  usual  course  of  bloodshed,  poisoning,  war,  and  assas- 
sination took  place  in  Italy.  At  length  Frederic  resolved 
to  perform  his  vow;  but  the  pope  prohibited  his  de- 
parture till  he  should  be  absolved.  Frederic  went  in 
contempt  of  the  churdi,  and  was  more  successful  than 
any  of  the  preceding  crusaders,  for  Jerusalem  and  its 

1230.  territory  were  ceded  to  him  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  remainder  of  Frederic's  reign  was  a  continued 
struggle  with  the  holy  see.  All  Italy  was  split  into 
the  Guelf  and  Ghibilin  factions ;  the  pope  preached  a 
erusade   against  Frederic,   and  excited   the  Lombard 
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titles  to  war^  and  his  son  Heniy  to  rebelMon  against 
him  ;  but  the  emperor  was  every  where  siiecessM.  The 
succeeding   pontile  Gdestine  IV.  and  Innocent  I V.^  ^^  ^^ 
l^owed  up  the  metenies  d  Gregory.     On  the  death  of  1245. 
Henry^  who  had  been  Idng  of  the  Romans^  the  Geiman 
bishops^  by  the  direction  of  Innocent^  who  had  deposed 
Frederic,  elected  Henry  landgraf  of  'Hnuingia,  and,  on 
his  death,  M^iUiaro  count  of  Holland.    Fortune  was  now  1248. 
ftdverse  to  Frederic ;  he  was  defeated  before  Parma,  and, 
Miring  to  Naples  to  raise  an  army,  he  there  died  of  a 
fever,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age^     Frederic  was  « 1250. 
prince  of  great  endowments,  and  a  zeahms  patron  ei 
learning. 

Conrad,  son  of  Fredmc,  *nd  his  rival  Wil]i8m>  did 
not  survive  many  years.  Richard  duke  of  C<»nwa]l 
and  Alfonso  X»  of  Castile,  w^e  <^osen  by  o|^>osite 
parties  of  the  electors ;  but  for  twenty-three  years  there 
may  be  said  to  have  be^i  an  interregnum,  and  the  em« 
pire  without  a  recognised  head.  During  this  period,  the  1255. 
cities  on  the  Rhine  enta«d  into  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fence in  tfheir  commerce.  A  few  years  before,  the  norths  1241. 
em  cities  had  entered  into  die  celebrated  Hanseatie 
league  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Frunee, 

Louis  Vll.,  the  Young,  oontmry  to  the  advice  of  bis 
wise  minister  the  abb^  Suger,  undertook  a  crasade  witli 
the  emp«^  Conrad  III.  Bc^  were  equally  unsuccess-  1147. 
ful.  Eleanor,  queen  of  Louis,  had  accompanied  him ; 
bat  having  had  an  amour  with  a  young  Turk,  Louis,  on  1 149. 
his  return,  divorced  her,  and  resigned  the  ridi  territories 
he  had  obtained  with  her.  Heary  IL  of  England  then 
married  £leaiH»r. 

Philip  11.  Augustus,  son  of  Louis  VII.,  was  the  1180. 
ablest  monarch  France  had  seen  since  Charlemagne.  He 
raised  the  erown  of  Frsnce  fkiom  the  state  of  degradation 
it  had  been  in,  by  rettmting  to  it  several  of  the  great 
^efs.  He  took  from  the  count  of  Flanders  the  Ver- 
'ittandois  and  Artois*.  Whea  Jolm  of  England  had  mnr- 
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dered  his  nephew  Arthur^  Philip  Bummoned  him  as  his 
Ttflsal  to  he  tried  hj  his  peers,  and,  on  his  not  appesr- 
ingy  he  seized  on  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Ai^ou,  whidb 
were  never  restored  to  the  English  crown.  Philip  had 
accompanied  Richard  I.  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  his  he« 

^  D.  haviour  to  that  prince  does  his  memory  litde  credit* 

1 2SS.  Louis  VIIL  luid,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  heea 
inyited  over  to  England  against  king  John  hy  Ihe  barons^ 
who  offered  him  the  crown.  He  met  in  that  expedi- 
tion but  slender  success.  On  coming  to  the  throne,  he 
attempted  the  conquest  of  the  remaining  dominions  of 
the  English  kings  in  France,  made  himself  master  of 
Poitou,  and  was  on  the  point  of  subjecting  Guienne, 
when  he  was  drawn  away  to  Languedoc,  where  the 

1208.  pope  had  preadbed  a  crusade  against  the  Albigeois,  and 
Raymond  count  of  Toulouse  who  protected  them. 
More  than  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  had  been  shed 
and  devastation  committed  by  the  pope's  warriors,  led  on 
by  the  fanatic  hypocrite  Simon  de  Montfort.  This  chief 
was  now  dead;  but  the  pope  was  imrdenting,  and  Louis 
VIIL  was  called  on  to  take  the  cross  against  the  son  of 
Raymcmd,  and  he  gave  up  the  conquest  of  Guienne  for 
this  purpose.  But  he  died  after  a  short  though  success* 
fid  war. 

1226.  Louis  IX.,  St.  Louis,  Was  only  twelve  years  old  on 
the  death  of  his  father;  but  his  mother,  Blanche  of 
Castile,  governed  during  his  minority  with  wisdom  and 
vigour.  The  great  vassals  made  several  attempts  to 
reoova:  their  former  independence;  but  the  address  of 
the  regent  always  triumphed  over  them.  When  Louis 
came  of  age,  he  fully  displayed  his  estimable  qualities. 
Such  were  the  moderation  and  justice  of  this  good  king, 
that,  so  far  from  encroaching  on  his  neighbours,  he  even 
made  restitution  of  what  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived 
of.  He  restored  to  Henry  III.  a  great  part  of  what  he  had 
lost  in  France,  and  he  always  sought  to  mediate  between 
that  prince,  and  his  barons.  Louis  administered  justice 
personally  to  all  who  sought  it ;  and  he  drew  up  his 
EstaUislunents,  the  first  code  compiled  by  the  Capetiaa 
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family.     The  sole  blemishes  of  this  excellent  prince's 
character  were,  his  too  great  deference  for  his  mother,  a.  d. 
and  his  superstition,  which  last  led  him  to  undertake  1248. 
two  crusades,  in  one  of  which  he  lost  his  army,  and  was 
made  prisoner;  in  the  other  he  expired  on  the  torrid 
coast  of  Africa.     Yet  France  has  surely  reason  to  be  127c. 
proud  of  St  Louis;  fi>r  a  monarch  his  equal  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  adorned  any  throne* 

Engkmd — the  Plantagenets. 

Henry  II.,  son  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  1157. 
and  of  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  count  of  Ai\]ou,  inherited 
by  his  mother  England,  Normandy,  and  the  feudal 
auperiority  over  Britany ;  by  his  fadier,  Anjou,  Tou« 
raine,  and  Maine ;  and,  by  marrying  Eleanor,  heiress 
of  Gulenne  and  Poitou,  whom  Lfouis  Vll.^had  divorced, 
he  became  master  of  these  extensive  provinces.  He  was 
young,  brave,  talented,  amiable,  and  ambitious,  a  for- 
midable rival  to  the  king  of  France.  Henry  gave  the 
feudal  system  a  blow,  by  substituting,  in  tlie  beginning  • 
of  his  reign,  the  practice  of  levying  a  scutage,  or  tax  on 
each  knight's  fee,  instead  of  personal  service,  and  widi 
that  money  paying  a  mercenary  army.  He  sought  to 
check  the  encroachments  of  the  papacy,  by  procuring 
die  CanetUutioM  of  Clarendon  to  be  passed,  by  which  ii64. 
the  penniasion  of  the  king  was  made  requisite  to  die 
taking  effect  of  any  papal  act,  and  for  appeals  to  Rome ; 
and  the  clergy  were  to  be  tried  for  dieir  crimes  in  the 
lay  courts.  The  king's  chief  opponent  was  Thomas  k 
Becket,  whom  he  had  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  contest  ended  in  die  murder  of  that  violent  but  1170, 
sincere  prelate.  Henry  invaded  and  pardy  conquered 
Inland.  The  ktter  part  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  op- 
posing die  rebellions  of  his  own  sons,  actuated  by  die 
king  of  France.  Henry  II.  was  perhaps  die  ablest  king 
that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. 

Richard  I.  succeeded,  as  his  brother  Henry  had  died  1189. 
before  his  father.  The  reign  of  this  monarch  was  almost 
wholly  occupied  by  his  crusade  to  Palestine  with  Philip 
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of  Fnnoe.  In  the  East  he  perfozmed  prodigieB  of 
yalour ;  bnt^  on  his  letum,  was  seized  aad  imprisoiftedl 
by  the  duke  of  Austria.  He  was  lansomed  hy  his  mA^ 
jects^  but  soon  after  died  of  a  wound  he  received  before 
the  petty  fortress  of  Chains.  Military  skill  and  valoor 
formed  the  most  conspicuous  pait  of  Richard's  charactae. 

A.  s.  Hence  he  was  named  Co»ur-de«Xiion^  lAmi-hearUtL 

1 1 99.  John  was  nominated  successor  by  his  brodier  Richn^ ; 
but  Geoffl^y^  duke  of  Britany^  an  elder  brother^  had  left 
a  son  named  Arthur.  As  John  was  detested^  the  claims 
of  Arthur  were  put  forward ;  a&d  the  barons  of  Aigoa^ 
Maine^  and  Touraine  declared  for  him^  backed  by  dM 
king  of  France.  John  afterwards^  ha]^pening  to  take  hSa 
nephew^  stabbed  him  with  his  own  htmd.  For  this  crime 
the  king  of  France^  as  superior  lord^  summoned  him  to 
answer  before  his  peers.  On  his  not  appearing^  hie  Helii 
were  declared  forfeited^  and  Philip  ent^ed  and  took  pos* 
session  of  Normandy^  Ai^ou^  Maine^  and  Touraine^  whicli 
were  thus  united  for  ever  to  the  French  crown.  John  now 
quarrelled  with  the  pope^  the  intrepid  Innocent  III.:  hia 
dominions  were  laid  under  interdict^  himself  deposed^ 
and  his  kingdom  bestowed  on  the  king  of  France.   The 

121S.  pusilUnimous  John  submitted  to  hold  his  dominions  as 
fiefs  <^  the  holy  see^  to  do  homage  for  them^  and  to  pay 
1000  marks  of  Btlver  annual  tribute.  His  subjects^ 
despising  and  detesting  him^  seised  this  occasion  for 
restraining  the  enormous  prerogatiye  of  the  crown.  At 
ibe  instigation  of  the  primate  Langton^  the  barons  took 

1215.  armii^  and  forced  the  king  to  sign^  at  Runnymead^  the 
Magna  Charta,  the  great  charter  of  liberty  of  all  ranks 
of  the  people.  Some  time  after^  having  taken  into  pa^ 
a  body  of  mercenary  troops^  John  attempted  to  anniu 
the  great  diarter.  The  barons  in  their  despair  offbred 
the  crown  to  Louis^  son  of  the  king,  of  France,  who  in* 
vaded  England;  but  John  dying,  the  barons  returned  td 
their  allegiance,  and  crowned  his  infant  son  Henry.  The 
character  of  John  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
the  Roman  satirist,  Monatrum  a  vitUs  nuUd  virtiiU 
fitdemptum*  ,     •-  - 
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H^ry  III.  being  but  mne  yean  old^  die  govemment  121 6. 
was  administoed  by  the  earl  of  Pembroke^  mareschal  of 
Sngland^  «nd  a  new  charter  of  liberties  was  granted^ 
which  conciliated  ail  orders.  As  Henry  grew  wp,  the 
defects  of  his  character  became  apparent :  he  was  weakj 
inaictive^  and^  imprudently  attadied  to  his  relations  and 
to  foreigners^  he  heaped  riches  and  estates  upon  them 
with  the  most  lavish  prodigality:  for  a  share  of  the 
spoils  he  concurred  in  the  monstrous  exactions  of  the 
court  of  Rome^  which  attained  dieirlieight  in  this  reign. 
The  foolish  Idng^  bdng  offered  by  the  artfid  pontiff  tJie 
crown  of  Ns^les  for  his  second  son^  lavished  great  sums 
of  money  in  that  wild  project.  The  barons  were  itkm 
c^ised  at  all  his  acts  of  foUy  and  injustice ;  they  forced 
him  to  renew  in  the  most  Bokmn  manner  the  great 
charter ;  but  hardly  had  the  weak  moiuiTch  swora  to  ob*  1255. 
serve  it^  when  he  was  induced  by  his  favourite  to 
transgress  it  as  before.  Simon  de  Montfort^  earl  of 
Leicester^  himself  a  foreigner  and  son  of  the  general  in 
the  cnasade  against  the  Allngeois^  called  on  the  barons  ' 
to  take  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  thus  trampled  on 
by  the  king's  foreign  favourites.  The  banms  a^^ared 
in  anns  in  the  next  parliament^  the  king  was  terrified^ 
and  submitted;  the  ProvlmfM  of  Oxford  were  made,  i258« 
and  unlimited  power  was  given  to  twenty-four  banHM^ 
With  Leicest^  at  their  head,  to  reform  the  state.  This 
body,  like  the  decemvirate  of  old,  sought  to  make  itself 
the  absolute  terror  of  king  and  people :  the  tide  of  popu- 
larity turned  against  it;  die  pope  released  Henry  and  his 
subjects  from  ^eir  oaths  to  it,  and  the  king  resumed  his  1262. 
authority.  Leicester,  who  had  left  the  kingdom,  returned: 
his  party  was  still  strong,  especially  in  London  and  the 
towns ;  he  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Welsh,  and  had 
recourse  to  arms.  At  the  battle  of  Lewes  the  kii^  wnA  1264. 
taken  prisoner,  and  his  son,  prince  Edward,  giving  him- 
self in  exchange  for  him,  Leicester  detained  both.  Ed- 
ward afterwards  escaped,  and  defeated  and  slew  Lekesler 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  and  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.  1265. 
The  poor  dd  king  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  in  peto% 
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His  reign  was  longer  than  that  of  any  English  king 
except  George  III.  In  this  rdgn  the  house  of  commons 
A.  D.  dates  its  origin ;  Leicester^  in  the  49th  year  of  the  king-^ 
1265.  previously  to  a  parliament  heing  held  in  London^  having 
issued  writs  to  the  sherifis^  directing  them  to  return  two 
knights  from  each  shire^  and  two  burgesses  from  each 
city  or  town. 

Ireland, 

Ireland  was  originally  peopled  by  a  portion  of  the 
Keltic  race^  who  we  may  suppose  passed  over  to  it  from 
Britain.  It  had  always  b^n  divided  into  little  inde^ 
pendent  states.  The  manners  of  the  people  were  like 
those  of  all  others  in  the  fame  condition  of  society. 
Everlasting  petty  warfare^  murder^  abduction^  and  si- 
milar acts  of  violence  were  exhibited.  It  had  been 
converted  pretty  early  to  Christianity  by  Patricius^  a 
native  of  Britain.  Like  its  neighbours^  it  was  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Northmen,  who,  invincible  there  aa 
every  where  else,  had  conquered  a  part  of  the  country. 
Henry  II.  bad  cast  an  eye  of  cupidity  upon  it ;  and 
the  pope  Adrian  IV.,  as  the  Irisb  church  was  not  re- 
markable for  obedience,  readily,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  conferred  the  dominion  of  it  on  the  English 
monarch.  An  occasion  for  interposing  soon  occurred. 
Dermot  M^Murrough,  king  of  Letnster,  carried  off  the 
wife  of  O'Ruarc  of  Brefibey  (Leitrim  and  Sligo):  the 
latter  applied  to  Roderic  O'Connor,  king  of  Connaught, 
the  chief  of  the  five  provincial  monarchs,  and  Dermot 
was  defeated  and  chased  out  of  his  dominions  by  their 
uiiited  forces.  He  repaired  to  Henry  II.,  then  in 
Guienne,  and  sought  his  aid,  offering  to  acknowledge 
himself  his  vassal.  Henry,  being  then  engaged,  gave  him 
letters,  empowering  any  of  his  English  subjects  who 
pleased  to  engage  in  the  enterprise.  Richard  earl  of 
Pembroke,  sumamed  Strangbow,  and  some  other  adven- 
turers, embarked  in  the  enterprise;  and  thou^  their 
numbers  were  small,  such  was  the  superiority  of  their 
anns  and  their  skill,  that  they  overpowered  all  resist^ 
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ance.  Henry  himself  appeared  in  Ireland^  and  received  ^,  j,^ 
the  homage  of  its  princes.  But  the  conquest  was  merely  ]  1 72. 
nominal;  and  ages  elapsed  before  Ireland  was  really 
subdued.  It  is^  perhaps^  not  unworthy  of  observation^ 
that  the  king  of  England  invaded  Ireland  in  defence  of 
adultery^  and  by  virtue  of  a  recognition  of  the  power  of 
the  pope  to  dispose  of  kingdoms.  So  little  scrupulous 
about  means  is  ambition^  so  heedless  of  remote  conse- 
quences ! 

Spain, 

Malik-en-Nasir  Mohammed,  the  ^Imohade  prince  of  1212. 
Morocco,  crossed  the  sea  with  100,000  warriors,  and  he 
was  joined  by  the  Moors  of  Andalusia.    On  the  Navas  de 
Tolosa,  near  Ubeda,  his  army  was  engaged  (July  I6.) 
by  the  united  force  of  the  Christian  states  of  the  penin- 
sula, under  Alfonso  VIII.  of   Castile;  and  the  victory 
of  that  day  established  the  superiority  of  the  Christians  1236. 
for  ever.      St.  Ferdinand,  grandson  of  Alfonso,  united  |248. 
Castile  and  Leon.     He  conquered  Baeza  and  Cordova, 
and,  eighteen  months  afterwards,  Seville,  in  which  last 
he  fixed  his  residence.     Cadiz   was   soon  obliged  to  1250. 
submit;  and  the  Moors  were  now  confined  to  Grenada. 

Jayme  I.  of  Aragon,  called  the  Conqueror,  drove  the  1229. 
Moors  out  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  and  conquered  the  king- 
doms of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  the  latter  of  which  he  12S8. 
gave,  according  to  agreement,  to  the  king  of  Castile. 

Portugal, 

Henry,  a  knight  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  having 
distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Toledo,  Alfonso  1085. 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  the  government 
of  the  conquests  of  the  kings  of  Leon  in  the  mountains 
to  the  west.     Henry  settled  himself  at   Guimaraens, 
whence  he  continually  harassed  the  Moors,  and  con- 
quered the  dty  of  Porto.     His  son,  count  Alfonso,  emu- 
lated his  military  fame,  and  conquered  Alemtejo.     The  1112. 
Moorish  princes  collected  all  their  forces  on  the  plains  iisd. 
of  Ourique.     The  troops  of  Alfonso  were  greatly  in- 
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ferior  in  number ;  but  a  hennit  comforted  him  by  a 
vision^  and  the  faith  of  (he  leader  was  commnnicated 
to  his  soldiers.  The  Moors  were  totidlj  routed^  aad 
Alfonso  was  saluted  king  of  Portugal  by  his  army  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Sancho^  son  of  Alfonso^  was  Ta* 
Uant  as  his  father.  With  the  aid  of  some  crusaders  frooi 
Germany  and  Holland^  who  put  into  the  Tagus^  he  took 
Silvas^  the  capital  of  Algarve ;  but  the  Emir-el- Moome>« 
nim^  or  prince  of  the  Almohades^  forced  him  to  resign  IL 

7!/ie  Almohades. 

A.  D.  A  man^  named  Mohammed^  being  driven  out  of  Mo- 
1119.  rocco^  where  he  professed  to  preach  Islam  in  greatier 
purity^  havings  with  the  aid  of  his  disciple^  Abd-el** 
Moomen^  a  young  man  at  Tremessen^  persuaded  the 
Berbers  that  he  was  himself  the  Mehedee^  or  doctor  of 
the  law^  who^  he  preached^  was  to  be  sent  to  purify  fbe 
faithj  assumed  the  title  of  Mehedee^  and  at  ^e  hetA  q^ 
his  followers  waged  war  successfully  against  Ali^  the 
Almoravide  king  of  Morocco.  His  followers  were  called 
Almohades.  He  fortified  the  city  of  Tinmal^  on  an 
devated  and  inaccessible  position  on  Mount  Adas^  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  dominion.  They  were  called  td 
the  defence  of  the  Zeirides^  against  Roger  of  Sicily^  and 
relieyed  them.  Abd-el-Moomen  now  laid  siege  to  Mo* 
rocco;  the  Almorarides  defended  it  with  dieir  usual 
spirit ;  100^000  lives  were  consumed  in  the  siege ;  the 
Almohades  took  the  city^  and  extended  their  dominion 
from  the  deserts  of  Barca  to  the  Atlantic.  They  passed 
1147.  over  to  Spain^  and  conquered  the  Almoravide  dnninions 
in  that  country. 

Persia, 

During  the  decline  of  the  house  of  Sel^ook^  a  number 
<^  petty  princes^  governors  of  provinces>  and  others^ 
made  themselves  independent.  The  title  of  these  princes 
was  Atta-beg*;  they  ruled  over  Aderbyan^  Fars^  and 

•  Atta-lMg  sifpfilfies  fath^-priHce,  and  wm  the  tMe  aMumed  by  thote, 
.  who,  like  tlM  mayors  of  the  piiiace,  under  the  Merovingian  line  in  Fnmce, 
governed  under  the  name  of  some  legitimate  pilnoe. 
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Laristan^  and  each  line  of  Atta-begs  presents  the  uni- 
form character  of  eastern  nde.  These  dynasties^  with 
diat  of  the  Assassins^  established  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century  by  Hassan  Sabah^  were  gradually  over^ 
thrown^  some  by  the  sultan  of  Khowaresm^  and  all 
finally  terminated  by  Hulagoo^  the  grandson  of  Chiugis 
Khan. 

Saladin, 

A  vizier  of  the  feeble  Fatemite  khidifs  called  on 
Noor-ed-deen  Mohammed^  attabeg  of  Moussel^  who  had 
conquered  Syria^  to  come  to  the  support  of  the  Fatemite  j^.  q. 
empire.  The  Turks  sent  by  him  under  ^eerkoo  con-  I171. 
quered  Egypt.  The  army  made  Saleh-ed-deen  (Sala- 
^n),  nephew  of  Sheerkoo^  governor^  on  the  death  of  his 
uncle^  and  Noor-ed-deen  confirmed  him  in  his  office. 
Saladin^  who  was  a  Koord  by  nation^  placed  himself  on 
ihe  throne  of  the  last  Fatemite  khalif^  and  founded  his 
dynasty^  called  the  Ayubides.  He  conquere  Syria  from 
the  family  of  Noor-ed-deen.  He  also  reduce  the  Happy 
Arabia^  and  took  Tripoli  and  Timis  j&om  the  Almo- 
hades.  He  now  turned  his  arms  against  Jerusalem.  He 
entered  the  country  at  the  north;  and  as  he  was  be- 
sieging Tiberias^  Guy  de  Lusignan^  with  all  the  fbrces 
of  his  kingdom^  came  against  him.  Saladin  surprised 
them^  cut  them  to  pieces^  and  took  Guy  prisoner..  All 
the  cities  submitted  at  his  approach ;  and  on  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  siege  Jerusalem  opened  her  gates.  The  1 188. 
conqueror  acted  with  the  greatest  mildness  ;  the  Chris- 
tians were  left  in  possession  of  the  holy  sepulchre ;  free 
egress  was  given  to  all. 

The  news  filled  Europe  with  consternation :  a  crusade 
was  preached^  and  a  large  army  collected^  which  sailed 
for  the  Holy  Land^  under  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus. 
But  the  genius  and  resources  of  Saladin^  and  the  discord 
of  the  confederates^  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  its 
objects.  Saladin  died  in  his  57th  year  at  Damascus.  1198« 
The  virtues  of  this  prince  have  been  alike  celebrated  in. 
Europe  and  Asia. 
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The  Mamelukea. 

Malek-^-Add^  the  brother  of  Saladin^  dispossessed 

his  children  of  die  dominions  of  their  father.     After 

ascending  the  throne  he  resigned  it  to  his  own  sons.     In 

the  reign  of  Malek-el-Moattam^  the  last  of  the  descend- 

A.  D.  ants  of  Malek-d-Adel^  St,  Louis  undertook  the  crusade 

1249.  in  which  he  and  his  army  were  made  prisoners  in  Egypt. 
The  sultan  rdeased  them  for  a  heavy  ransom^  and  the 
towns  that  had  been  taken. 

The  Mamelukes  (guards  formed  by  Saladin  firom  Cau- 
casian slaves)^  who  had  long  felt  their  own  power^  and 
whose  commanders  were  offended  at  any  measure  of  im- 
portance being  taken  without  their  consent^  were  highly 

1250.  incensed  at  this  peace.  They  murdered  the  sultan^  and 
set  in  )us  place  one  of  their  own  commanders^  Az-ed- 
deen  Aybeg.  They  then  arranged  the  government^  so 
that  the  sultan  and  vizier  should  consult  the  emirs  in  all 
matters  of  importance;  that  there  should  be  a  great 
cadi^  and  a  cadi  for  each  of  the  four  orthodox  sects  of 
Islam^  to  administer  justice.  Their  numbers  were  kept 
up  by  supplies  from  their  native  country ;  and  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half  the  Mamelukes  ruled  over  Bgypt. 
Rardy  a  son  lived  to  succeed  his  father :  often  a  fa- 
vourite slave  or  a  brave  soldier  was  seated  on  the  vacant 
throne. 

Constantinople. 

U8S*  Alexius^  the  young  son  of  Manuel  Comnenus^  was 
murdered  by  his  relative  Andronicus^  who  reigned  two 

1 185.  years^  and  was  then  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Isaac 
Angelus.     Isaac^  a  prince  of  some  good  qualities^  was 

1 194.  Tobbed  of  the  empire^  and  blinded  by  his  own  brother^ 
Alexiuis  III.  His  son  Alexius  fled  to  the  West  to  seek 
for  aid ;  and  as  the  fourth  crusade  was  then  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Asia^  he  persuaded  its  commanders  to  assist 
in  restoring  his  father  to  his  throne^  engaging^  in  case  of 
success^  to  supply  them  with  provisions^  and  to  pay  them 
a  large  sum  of  money.    His  offers  were  accepted.    Con- 
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standnople  was  taken^  Isaac  released^  and  his  son^ 
Alexius  TV,,  placed  on  the  throne.  Alexius  and  his  ^.  ^^ 
father  were  murdered  by  his  cousin^  named  Murzufle  1204* 
(Alexius  v.).  Under  the  pretext  of  avenging  Alexius^ 
tiie  crusaders  took  and  plundered  the  dty^  and  placed 
Baldwin  count  of  Flanders  on  the  vacant  throne^  as- 
signing him  a  fourth  of  the  empire^  and  dividing  the 
remainder  among  themselves. 

Three  states  were  formed  by  the  Greeks.  Theodore 
Lascaris^  8on-in->law  of  Alexis  III.^  established  himself 
in  Nice^  and^  under  the  title  of  emperor^  governed  a 
great  part  of  Lesser  Asia.  One  of  the  Comnenian 
family  settled  at  Trebisond^  on  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Black  Sea^  and  was  also  styled  emperor.  Another 
Comnenian^  of  the  family  of  Angelus^  ruled^  under  the 
title  of  despot^  over  a  principality  in  Epirus^  ^tolia^ 
and  Thessaly. 

Baldwin  reigned  but  one  year;  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  cruelly  put  to  death  by  ihe  Bulgarians.    His  brother  1205. 
and  successor^  Henry^  an  abler  prince^  died  by  poison.  1216. 
The  throne  then  came  to  his  brother-in-law^  Peter  de 
CoUrtenay^  grandson  of  Louis  VI.^  and  his  children. 
.    John  Lascaris  and  his  son  governed  their  Asiatic 
empire  with  prudence  and  valour.     His  grandson/  of 
lihe  same  name^  came  to  the  throne  a  minor^  and  was 
murdered  by  Michael  Palieologus^  one  of  whose  generals 
retook^  in  one  nighty  the  imperial  city^  which  the  Latins  l^^l- 
had  held  but  fifty-seven  years. 

The  CrtLsades, 

The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  continually  harassecl 
by  its  Mohammedan  neighbours  in  Syria  and  Egypt. 
The  formation  of  the  orders  of  the  Templars  and  the 
Hospitallers^  and  the  constant  accession  of  volunteers 
from  Europe^  enabled  it  to  resist  its  enemies;  and  pro- 
digies of  valour  equal  to  any  in  romance  were  achieved 
by  the  warriors  of  the  cross.  But  in  less  than  half  a 
century  after  the  conquest^  the  state  of  Edessa  having 
been  subdued  by  the  attab^  of  Moussel^  more  powerful 
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aid  was  deemed  requinte,  and  St.  Bernard  preached  a 

new  crusade*    At  hia  persuasion^  the  cross  was  assumed 

^,  1^  by  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad  III.  of  Germany; 

1147.  The  number  of  all  ranks  engaged  in  this  crusade  is 
estimated  at  300,000.  The  Germans  went  first,  and 
die  same  rarages  which  had  disgraced  the  first  crusade 
occurred  also  in  this.  The  Greek  emperor,  Manuel, 
was  terrified  at  their  numbers,  and  empLoyed  arti« 
ice  to  get  rid  of  them.  They  passed  orer;  and  the 
imprudence  of  Conrad  caused  him  to  march  into  the 

1148.  heart  of  Lesser  Asia,  where  his  troops  were  cot  to  pieces 
by  the  sultan  of  looninm.  Conrad  fled  to  die  French 
army,  and  then  returned  to  Constantinople.  Louis  pur« 
sued  his  march :  near  Laodicea  he  sustained  a  partial 
defeat;  but  he  reached  Antioch,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  he  and  his  troops  aided  at  the 
unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus. 

1187.  When  intelligence  arrived  in  Europe  of  the  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin,  tiie  utmost  grief  and  indigna- 
tion prevailed ;  and  Clement  III.  ordered  a  crusade  to 

1188.  be  preached  every  where.  The  emperor,  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  assembled  a  diet  at  Mentz,  where  he  and 
his  son  Frederic,  and  tiie  greatest  of  the  German  nobles, 
took  the  cross.  The  same  was  done  by  Richard  I. 
and  Philip  Augustus.  It  was  not  now,  as  in  tiie  first 
crusade,  piety  that  actuated  these  kings  and  nobles^  — 
that  motive  had  given  place  to  ti&e  passion  for  militaiy 
fame  and  glory. 

The  emperor,  on  marshalling  his  forces,  found  them 
to  amount  to  100,000  fighting  men,  care  having  been 
taken  to  keep  off  the  beggarly  rabble  which  had  attended 
the  former  expeditions.  He  marched  through  Hungary 
into  the  Greek  territories,  where  the  emperor,  Isaac 
Angelus,  harassed  tiie  crusaders  as  far  as  he  was  able. 
Frederic  laid  the  country  under  contribution,  cut  to 
pieces  the  Greek  troops,  and  made  the  emperor  siie  for 
peace.  He  wintered  at  Adrianople,  passed  over  to  Asia 
in  spring,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  batties,  took 
Iconium,  and  crossed  Mount  Taurus.     But  coming  on 
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ft  sultry  day  (June  10th)  to  the  Selef,  a  gelid  mountain- 
8treani>  he  threw  himself  into  its  waters^  and  was  un-  ^,  j^ 
fortunately  drowned.  1190. 

Richard  of  England^  Philip  of  France^  Henry  count 
of  Champagne^  Thibaut  of  Blois,  Philip  of  Flanders, 
and  numerous  other  princes  and  nobles,  collected  their 
forces  on  the  plain  of  Vezelay,  and  found  them  to  1190. 
amount  to  100,000  fighting  men.  Aware  of  the  CYik 
that  had  attended  the  former  land  expeditions,  they 
resolved  to  convey  their  forces  by  sea.  Richard  led 
his  troops  to  Marseilles,  Philip  his  to  Genoa,  where  they 
Bnbarked.  The  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  was 
Messina  ;  and  while  diey  stayed  there,  various  incidents 
occurred  to  excite  jealousy  and  disunion  between  the 
inonarchs.  Driven  by  a  storm  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus, 
Richard  deposed,  for  his  crudty  to  the  crews  of  some 
of  his  ships,  Isaac  Comnenus,  who  tyrannised  over  the 
island,  and  sold  the  sovereignty  of  it  to  Guy  de  Lusig- 
nan,  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
for  three  hundred  years. 

An  army  of  Christians,  aided  by  the  slender  remains 
of  that  of  the  emperor  Frederic,  was  besieging  Acre, 
or  Ptolemais.  After  a  heroic  resistance,  it  was  forced  to 
surrender  to  the  emulative  valour  of  Richard  and  Philip. 
But  the  latter,  instead  of  pursuing  this  success,  jealous 
of  the  superior  fame  of  the  Engli.^  monarch,  returned 
to  Europe,  under  the  pretext  of  iU  health,  leaving 
10,000  of  his  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 
The  siege  of  Ascalon  was  now  resolved  on.  The 
Christian  army  marched  along  the  sea-coast:  Saladin 
collected  all  his  strength  to  oppose  them :  a  bloody  and 
weU-contested  battle  took  place.  Nothing  could  resist 
the  valour  and  impetuosity  of  Richard;  8000  of  the  1192. 
Moslems  were  left  dead.  Ascalon  and  Joppa  were  razed 
by  Saladin  at  their  approach ;  the  crusaders  came  within 
sight  of  the  holy  city ;  but  the  fickle  king  of  England 
was  weary  of  the  war,  and  anxious  to  return  home. 
A  truce  was  concluded  with  Saladin,  by  which  the 
Christians  were  to  hold  Ptolemais,  Joppa,  and  other 
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0e»-port8^  and  to  visit  the  holy  sepnldiTe  unmoleiteiL 
The  gallant  Richard  was^  on  his  return  through  Ger- 
many^ hasdy  thrown   into  prison  hy  Leopold  duke  fti 

^,  j^  Austria^  whom  he  had  offended  at  Ptolemais. 

12C2.  The  fourth  crusade  was. composed  of  Fraich  and 
Germans^  led  by  Baldwin  count  of  Flanders.  The 
Venetians  funiished  ships.  Its  first  efforts  were  directed 
against  the  dty  of  Zara  in  Dalmatia,  which  had  revolted 
from  Venice^  and^  in  spite  of  the  pope's  ^cconmiuni* 
cation^  it  was  reduced.  The  arms  of  the  faithful  were 
now  directed  against  Constantinople^  which^  as  we  have 

1204.  seen^  they  took^  placing  their  leader  on  the  throne.  In 
the  partition^  Venice  got  the  islands  and  the  Morea^  the 
marquis  of  Montferrat  Thessaly^  Ville  Hardouin  (the 
historian  of  this  conquest)  Achaia^  and  Otto  de  la  Roche^ 
a  Burgundian^  became  duke  of  Athens. 

\216-  The  fifth  crusade  was  chiefly  composed  of  Germans 
and  the  nei^bouring  people;  Andrew  11.^  king  of 
Hungary^  was  its  commander.  The  main  body  marched 
to  Italy^  to  embark  in  its  ports ;  others  sailed  from  the 
•ports  of  Saxony^  and^  being  driven  by  a  storm  into 
Lisbon^  were  prevailed  on  by  Don  Sancho  to  assist  him 
against  the  Moors.  The  king  of  Hungary  and  his 
troops,  with  the  king  of  Cyprus^  landed  at  Ptolemais^ 
^ere  John  de  Brienne^  the  titular  king  of  Jerusalem^ 
gladly  received  them.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  take 
Tabor ;  were  obliged  to  divide  for  subsistence ;  the  king 
of  Cyprus  died^  and  the  king  of  Hungary  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  return  home.  On  being  joined  by  the  fleet 
from  Portugal^  it  was  resolved  in  council  to  besiege 
Damietta^  in  Egypt.    An  ariny^  led  by  the  sultan  to  its 

1219.  relief,  was  defeated.  The  duke  of  Austria  and  his  forces 
now  returned  home  ;  but  a  reinforcement  arrived,  imder 
the  cardinal  Albano,  to  whom,  as  the  officer  of  the  pope, 
John  de  Brienne  was  obliged  to  resign  the  command, 
and  the  military  priest  injudiciously  led  his  army  betwe^i 
two  branches  of  the  Nile,  at  the  season  that  river  was 
beginning  to  overflow.  The  sultan  opened  the  sluices, 
and  burned  the  ships  of  the  Christians,  who  were  forced 
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to  restore  Damietta,  aad  bind  liiemsdyes  not  to  serre  for  i22l. 
eigkt  years  against  the  sultan. 

The  emptor  Frederic  11.^  who  had  long  promised^  1228. 
at  length  sailed  to  the  £ast.  He  did  not  li^ill  any 
blood ;  but  he  made  an  advantageous  treaty  with  Mslek- 
ei-Kamel^  sultan  of  Egypt^  who  ceded  to  him  Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem^  and  all  the  villages  between  the  former  place 
and  Ja£fa^  and  Ptdemais. 

The  Khowaresmians^  flying  before  the  Mongols^  had  1244. 
poured  down  on  Lower  Asia^  and  had  seized  on  Syria  and 
Palestine.  St.  Louis^  having  in  a  fit  of  sickness  vowed 
a  crusade^  he  collected  a  fine  army^  and  sailed  f<nr  the 
East.  He  resolved  to  commence  by  reducing  Egypt, 
and  landed  at  Damietta^  which  was  abandoned  to  bin. 
But  his  troths  were  wasted  by  sickness,  and  defeated  at 
Massoor^  where  his  brother  Robert  of  Artois  was  killed  at 
his  side,  and  himself^  his  two  brothers,  and  all  his  chief 
nobility  taken  prisoners.  At  the  price  of  a  large  ransom 
and  the  city  of  Damietta  they  were  set  at  libaty.  1250, 

Twenty  years  afterwards,  this  excellent  monarchy  1270. 
whose  only  defect  almost  was  superstition,  sailed  with 
another  expedition  for  the  Holy  Land ;  but  hearing  that 
the  king  of  Tunis  was  Inclined  to  embrace  Christianity, 
he  directed  his  course  thither.  Finding  the  intelligenoe 
to  be  false,  he  laid  si^e  to  the  dty;  but  he  here  caught 
a  fever  imd  died,  and  with  him  died  the  spirit  of  the 
crusades.  Edward,  son  of  our  Henry  III.,  revived  the 
fame  of  Richard;  but  the  Latin  power  gradually  de- 
clined, and  Acre,  its  last  seat,  fell  to  the  sultan  of  Egypt.  1291* 

The  crusades,  though  originating  in  folly  and  super- 
stition, and  productive  of  a  large  quantity  of  poative 
sufiering  to  both  Europe  and  Asia,  have,  in  the  order  of 
Providence,  been  also  productive  of  good.  They  awoke 
the  mind  of  Europe  from  its  slumber  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  more 
polished  nations  of  the  East ;  they  enlarged  the  sphere 
of  ideas,  gave  a  taste  for  elegance  and  refinement,  ex- 
tended navigation  and  commerce,  and  thereby  increased 
the  wealth  and  power  of  cities;  they  diminished  the 
s  2 
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property  and  influence  of  the  fiu^oos  and  tyrannic 
nobles^  and  enlarged  the  authority  of  monarchs.  The 
d^;ree  of  intercourse  that  prevailed  between  Europe  and 
Asia^  during  the  period  of  the  crusades^  was  far  beyond 
what  we  usually  conceive.  It  has  not  become  adequately 
known  until  very  recently. 

The  Mongols  — Chirtffis  Khan. 

In  the  ancient  country  of  this  race^  a  great  khan  who 
had  roled  over  30^000  funilies  on  the  banks  of  the  Se- 
linga  had  died^  leaving  his  son  Temi^in  a  child.  The 
horde  separated^  and  Temigin^  when  he  grew  up^  found 
only  thirteen  families  adhering  to  him.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  valour^  talent^  and  generosity.  In 
an  assembly  of  the  nation  on  the  Selinga^  one  of  their 
wise  men  arose  and  said^  he  had  had  a  vision^  in  which 
he  saw  the  great  God  of  heaven  sitting  on  his  throne  in 

^  j,^  council^  and  heard  sentence  given  that  Temigin  should 

1206.  ^  Chingis  Khan^  i.  e.  Greatest  Khan.  The  Mongols 
raised  their  hands^  and  swore  to  follow  their  Chingis 
Khan  whithersoever  he  went. 

He  first  invaded  China^  overthrew  the  dynasty  of 
Song^  and  took  Yen  King,  their  capital.  He  conquered 
Corea>  then  turned  westward^  subdued  Tibet^  penetrated 
to  Cashmeer,  and  to  the  borders  of  Khowaresm^  whose 
sultan  had  vanquished  the  dynasty  of  Ghaur^  and  ruled 
over  nearly  all  Persia^  and  a  great  portion  of  Hindostan. 
The  sultan  Ala-ed-deen  Mohammed  took  the  field  at  the 
head  of  400^000  men,  was  defeated,  and  his  country 
subdued.  His  son,  Jellel-ed-deen  Mohammed^  heroically^ 
but  in  vain,  resisted  the  conquerors.  The  shores  of  the 
Caspian  were  conquered.  The  tsar  of  Russia  advanced 
with  a  large  army  to  the  Calca,  was  defeated  and  put  to 

1227.  flight.  Chingis  Khan  gave  laws  and  regulations  to  the 
Mongols,  and  died  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

The  sons  of  Chingis,  Octal,  ^oojee  or  Tooshee,  Tooiee, 
and  Jagatai^  and  their  sons,  Gooyookh,  Batoo,  Hoolagoo, 
and  Kublai,  followed  up  his  conquests.     Resistance  was 

1241.  everywhere  overborne.  Alexander  Nevski,  the  great  duke 
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of  Russia  and  conqueror  of  Livonia^  was  overthrown ; 
his  successor  was  forced  to  fly  to  Poland^  and  the  house 
of  Ruric  reduced  to  such  dependence^  that  for  two  hun- 
dred years  it  paid  tribute  to  the  khan  of  the  golden 
horde. 

This  conquest  was  achieved  by  Batoo^  son  of  Joojee^ 
who  then  led  his  army  to  the  confines  of  Europe.  Po- 
land offered  no  resistance.  Batoo  took  and  burned 
Cracow.  Bela  IV.^  king  of  Hungary^  gave  him  battle^ 
but  was  utterly  defeated.  The  Mongols  advanced  and 
burned  Breslau.  The  emperor  Frederic  II.  and  the  pope 
called  on  all  £urope  to  aid.  Crowds  of  volunteers 
joined  the  standard  of  Henry  duke  of  Lower  Silesia,  a.d. 
The  battle^  one  of  the  bloodiest  ever  fought  against  the  1242. 
orientals^  was  given  at  Wollstadt^  near  Lignitz^  and  lost. 
The  whole  country  was  deserted ;  but  the  Mongols  could 
not  form  sieges,  and  they  retired. 

Kublaij  son  of  Toolee,  completed  the  conquest  of 
China. 

End  of  the  S^hati/at  at  Bagdad. 

HoolegoOj  the  grandson  of  Chingis,  imdertook  the 
conquest  of  Bagdad.  The  Mongols  advanced,  treachery 
aided,  and  the  City  of  Peace  was  taken.  In  the  656th 
year  of  the  Hegira  the  56th  successor  of  the  prophet  was 
trodden  beneath  the  feet  of  the  horses  of  the  Mongols. 
Bagdad  was  plundered  during  forty  days,  and  200,000 
persons  slaughtered.  The  strong  holds  of  the  Assassins 
were  taken,  and  that  sect  destroyed.  The  Jif  ongols  took 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  and  entered  the  Holy  Land.  Seif- 
ed-deen,  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  defeated  them  i260. 
there,  and  his  successor,  Bibers,  drove  them  out  of 
Sjrria. 

Hakem  bi-emr-illah  Ahmed  Mostaser  of  the  house  1262. 
of  Abbas  fled  to  Bibers,  who  received  him  kindly,  and 
gave  him  an  establishment  at  Cairo ;  and  for  two  centu- 
ries and  a  half  the  successors  of  the  prophet  lived  on  the 
bounty  of  the  Mameluke  sultans. 
6  8 
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CHAP.  VII. 

DECLINE   OF    THE   PAPAL    POWER^    AND    FORMATION    OV 
GREAT    M0NAR0HIE8. 

Italy  —  The  Popef. 

The  high  aanimpdons^  the  intolerable  raptdty,  and 
the  extreme  cormptioD  of  ihe  court  of  Rome^  were  gra- 
dually alienating  from  it  all  orders  of  men.  The  clergy 
were  incensed  at  the  heayy  taxes  imposed  on  them,  the 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  patronage^  and  the  fayour  shown 
to  the  mendicant  orders ;  and  even  some  of  the  latter 
began  to  dedaim  against  its  corruption  and  vices.  In 
this  state  of  afiair|  Boniface  VIII.  obtained  the  triple 
crown^  and^  not  attending  to  tiie  signs  of  the  times^  en* 
deavoured  to  raise  the  papal  power  to  a  higher  point 
tiian  it  had  yet  attained^  but  thereby  only  showed  its  real 
weakness. 

Edward  I.  and  Philip  the  Fair  began  to  attack  the 
revenues  of  tiie  church.  The  pope  Ic^  the  former  and 
his  clergy  to  themselves;  but  when  Philip  taxed  those  of 
France  without  their  consent^  Boniface  issued  a  bull^  for- 
bidding the  clergy  of  every  kingdom  to  pay  any  thing 
without  his  permission.  But  the  French  clergy  adhered 
to  their  king,  and  he  and  the  pope  became  reconciled. 
ISOl.  Some  years  afterwards  the  bishop  of  Panders^  as  l^ate 
of  tiie  pope,  behaved  with  great  disrespect  to  tiie  king, 
and,as  he  was  his  subject,  Philip  put  him  under  arrest. 
Boniface,  in  a  rage,  issued  several  bulls,  in  one  of  which 
he  asserted  tiiat  the  king  was  subject  to  him  in  temporal 
as  well  as  in  spiritual  matters.  Philip  had  the  bulls 
publicly  burnt  at  Paris,  and  summoned  tiie  states-general 
of  his  kingdom,  who  disclaimed,  in  the  ftillest  manner^ 
tiie  temporal  authority  of  tiie  pope. 

Boniface  hdd  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  he  pro- 
mulgated his  constitution  of  Unam  sanetam,  by  which  he 
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declares  the  church  to  be  one  body  under  one  head^  pos- 
sessing two  swords ;  one  spiritual^  to  be  wielded  by  the 
pope  himself;  the  other  temporal^  to  be  used  by  kings 
and  knights  at  his  will^  and  with  his  permission.  But 
the  latter  must  be  subject  to  the  former^  for  every  human 
being  is  in  subjection  to  the  see  of  Rome.  He  concludes 
,  another  bull  thus  :  —  ''Since  such  is  our  pleasure^  who, 
by  divine  permission,  rule  the  world."  Finding  Philip 
still  refractory,  he  excommunicated  him,  giving  his 
kingdom  to  the  emperor  Albert  I.,  and  was  then  about 
to  absolve  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  Philip  now 
asserted  that  Boniface  was  not  legally  elected,  and  ap- 
pealed to  a  general  council  and  a  lawful  pope.  But  he 
at  the  same  time  ventured  on  an  act  of  fortunate  teme- 
rity: he  secretly  sent  into  Italy  a  gentleman  named  No- 
garet,  who,  with  the  aid  of  Sciarra  Colonna,  who  was 
persecuted  by  the  pope,  seized  him  in  the  town  of 
Anagni,  whidier  he  was  gone  without  guards.  On  the 
third  day  the  neighbouring  gentry  came  to  his  rescue  ; 
but  the  haughty  pontiff  was  so  mortified  at  what  had  be- 
fallen him,  that  his  rage  brought  on  a  fever,  which  a.d. 
terminated  his  days.  His  successor,  Benedict  XI.,  re-  1302. 
scinded  the  bulls  against  Philip,  and  thereby  ^owed  the 
real  decline  of  the  papacy  since  the  days  of  Innocent. 

Clement  V.,  who  had  been  archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  1305. 
removed,  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  France,  the  papal 
chair  to  Avignon,  where  it  continued  under  his  six  suc- 
cessors, all  of  whom  were  French,  for  a  space  of  seventy 
years. 

The  Avignon  pontiffs  were  engaged  in  a  long  contest 
with  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  in  which  they 
asserted,  that  though  the  power  of  choosing  an  emperor 
had  been  transferred  to  certain  electors,  the  popes  still 
retained  the  right  of  approving  the  choice,  and  of  re- 
ceiving an  oath  of  fealty  from  the  emperor  on  his  coro- 
nation. This  quarrel  originated  in  the  attempts  of  the 
emperors  to  regain  their  imperial  rights  in  Italy.  In 
the  course  of  the  contest  Louis  was  excommunicated,  1323. 
and  his  subjects  released  from  their  allegiance;  but  they 
8  4 
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xemained  firm  to  bim^  and  if  Louis  himself  had  acted 
with  more  Tigour^  he  would  haye  come  off  victor  in  the 

•^^  contest. 

1338.  But  though  thus  apparently  triumphant  orer  the 
emperor,  the  papal  power  was  gradually  losing  ground. 
The  diet  of  Frankfort  positively  denied  all  right  of  the 
pope  to  interfere  in  imperial  elections.  Scholastic  sci« 
ence  had  inured  men  to  thought^  and  they  hegan  to 
employ  their  mother-tongues  as  its  organ:  men  of  learn- 
ing and  patriotism  assailed  the  foundations  of  the  papal 
edifice,  and  the  ballad  and  the  tale  exposed  the  profli- 
gacy and  corruption  of  the  church.  A  portion  of  the 
Franciscan  friars,  whom  John  XXII.  persecuted  for 
some  follies,  loudly  proclaimed  the  pope  to  be  Antichrist, 
and  supported  the  emperor  Louis.  The  rapacity  of  the 
papal  court  now  passed  all  boimds.  John  XXII.  im- 
posed the  tax  of  annates,  or  first-fruits,  on  all  benefices, 
to  be  paid  into  the  papal  chancery :  the  same  pontiff 
reserved  to  himself  all  the  bishoprics  in  Christendom. 
Benedict  XII.  assumed  the  right  of  disposing  of  all 
benefices  vacant  by  cession,  translation,  or  deprivation. 
Empire  had  been  the  object  of  the  former  popes:  money 
that  of  these  more  low-minded  pontiffs. 

1376.  The  wishes  of  Italy  and  of  Europe,  joined  with  the 
evils  arising  from  absence  from  Rome,  induced  Gregory 
XI.  to  remove  tiie  papal  chair  back  to  that  city.     Soon 

1378.  after  occurred  the  famous  schism.  On  the  death  of 
Gregory,  the  cardinals,  who  were  mostiy  French,  assem- 
bling to  elect  a  successor,  the  populace  collected  and 
insisted  on  his  being  an  Italian.  The  archbishop  of 
Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  was  elected,  and  he  took  the  name 
of  Urban  VI.  For  some  weeks  tiie  cardinals  obeyed 
him ;  but,  disgusted  with  the  harshness  of  his  temper^ 
they  conspired  against  him,  and  he  threw  several  of 
them  into  prison :  tiie  rest  fled  to  Fondi,  and,  with  the 
opinion  of  Niccolo  Spinelli,  tiie  great  Neapolitan  lawyer; 
they  proceeded  to  a  new  election,  under  tiie  pretext  of 
the  last  having  been  effected  by  intimidation.  They 
chose  the  cardinal  Robert,  who  took  the  name  of  Cle- 
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ment  VII.^  and  fixed  his  seat  at  Avignon.  Urban 
tortured  and  even  executed  some  of  the  cardinals  and 
prelates  who  were  his  prisoners. 

.  Italy^  Germany^  En^and^  and  the  North  adhered  to 
Urban ;  France^  Spain^  Scotland^  and  Sicily  to  Clement. 
All  wished  both  to  resign^  and  the  cardinals  to  proceed 
to  a  new  election;  but  neither  party  would  recede. 
Three  pontiffs  succeeded  Urban ;  Benedict  XIII.  was 
the  only  successor  of  Clement.  The  cardinals  on  both 
sides  at  last  deserted  their  heads^  and  a  general  council  ^^p, 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Pisa.  In  this  assembly  the  1409. 
two  pontiffs^  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.^  were 
deposed^  and  Alexander  V.  elected ;  but  Spain  adhered 
to  Gregory^  and  Benedict  was  supported  by  others^  so 
that  now  there  were  three  rival  pontiffs.  Another  1414. 
council  was  held  at  Constance^  in  which^  under  the 
pretext  of  his  enormous  vices^  John  XXIII.^  Alexan- 
der's successor^  was  deposed ;  Gregory  submitted^  and 
the  obstinate  Benedict  was  deposed.  Otto  Colonna^  a 
man  of  great  prudence^  was  elected  under  the  name  of 
Martin  V. 

To  curb  the  papal  power^  to  reduce  the  government 
of  the  church  from  an  absolute  to  a  limited  monarchy, 
was  the  olject  aimed  at  in  the  council  of  Constance;  and 
it  declared  that  a  council  has  received,  by  divine  right, 
a  power  in  matters  concerning  religion,  to  which  every 
other,  even  the  papal,  must  submit.  This  council,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  was  composed  not  merely  of  bishops, 
like  the  ancient  ones,  but  of  abbots,  deputies  of  univer- 
sities, ambassadors  of  princes,  theologians,  and  doctors 
of  law.  To  obviate  the  influence  of  the  numerous 
Italian  bishops,  the  coimcil  was  divided  into  four  na- 
tions, Italian,  German,  French,  and  English,  with  equal 
rights,  and  the  majority  of  the  four  was  to  decide  each 
question.  A  committee  of  reformiation  was  appointed; 
but  the  art  of  the  Italians,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
national  jealousies,  prevented  any  thing  effectual  being 
done.  Martin  V.,  when  elected,  lost  no  time  in  dissolv- 
ing the  council. 
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It  wa»  decreed  that  another  council  should  he  held 
in  fiye^  a  second  in  seven  years^  and  then  one  every  ten 
years.     The  first  was  called  at  Pavia^  but  owing  to  the 

A.D.  plague  was  removed  to  Siena,  and  nothing  effected  in  it. 

1433.  The  second  was  convoked  to  Baale;  but  Martin  dying 
before  it  met,  Eugenius  IV.  attempted  to  transfer  it  to 
Italy,  where  the  papal  strength  lay.  After  several  years' 
contest,  Eugenius,  by  his  prerogative,  removed  it,  tinder 
pretext  of  the  union  he  was  n^otiating  with  the  Greek 
church,  to  Ferrara,  and  thence  to  Florence.  But  the 
assembly  at  Basle  still  sat,  and  proceeded  in  the  work 
of  reformation,  abolishing   annates,   reservations^    and 

1439.  other  papal  abuses.  They  proceeded  so  far  as  to  depose 
Eugenius,  and  elect  Amadeus,  the  first  duke  of  Savoy, 
who  had  laid  down  his  dignity,  and  retired  into  private 
life.  Few  states  concurred  in  this  assumption  of  power; 
the  party  of  the  fathers  of  Basle  became  weaker  every 
day ;  and  Nicholas  V.,  the  successor  of  Eugenius,  easily 

1449.  prevailed  on  Felix  V.,  as  Amadeus  was  called,  to  resign. 
The  popes  ever  after  dreaded  the  idea  of  a  general 
council,  of  which  Europe  has  since  seen  but  one,  and 
that  called  greatly  against  the  inclination  of  the  pontiff^. 
All  the  future  popes,  but  one,  were  Italians;  they 
learned  to  confine  their  views  to  Italy,  where,  as  a 
temporal  power,  they  established  their  infiuence  in  their 
own  states,  and  engaged  in  the  political  projects  of  their 
neighbours. 

A  general  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  encroachments 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  church  in  general,  prevailed 
throughout  Europe,  precursive  of  the  reformation.  Eng- 
land in  this  led  the  way  :  her  kings  and  parliaments  set 
barriers  to  ecclesiastical  encroachments:  the  tenets  of 
WickUff^  had  many  £iivourers ;  and  parliament  even  went 
so  far  as  to  press  Henry  IV.  to  seize  the  temporalities 
of  the  church.  Opinions  similar  to  those  of  Wicklifi^ 
were  preached  in  Bohemia  by  Hubs  and  Jerome  of 
Prague;  and  the  base  act  of  treadiery  sanctioned  by  the 
fathers  at  Constance  against  the  former,  tended  to  cast 
an  additional  odium  on  the  church. 
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Italy  — The  Republics. 

In  the  13th  century  the  republics  of  Italy  were 
numerous  and  independent.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
forming  four  great  clusters  according  to  their  situation. 
1.  Central  Lombardy^  containing  Milan^  Cremona, 
Parma^  Pavia^  Bresda^  Bergamo^  Piacenza^  Mantua^ 
&c.  2.  The  march  of  Verona,  in  which  were  Verona, 
Vieenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso.  3.  Romagna,  where 
were  Bologna,  Imok,  Modena,  Faenza,  Ferrara,  &c. 
4.  Tuscany,  containing  Florence,  Pisa,  Lucca,  Siena, 
&c.  All  of  these  were  split  into  die  Guelf  and  Ghibilin 
factions.  In  the  first,  Milan  was  Guelf,  and  her  in- 
fluence made  the  whole  except  Parma  and  Cremona 
such :  in  the  second,  Ezzelin  da  Romano,  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  to  whom  Frederic  II.  had  given  his 
natural  daughter  in  marriage,  by  his  talents  and  his 
merciless  cruelty  made  the  Ghibilin  cause  triumphant  : 
in  the  third,  the  Guelf  party  predominated :  in  the 
fourth,  Florence  headed  die  Guelf,  Pisa  the  Ghibilin 
party.  To  these  we  are  to  add  the  great  maritime  re- 
publics, Genoa  on  the  west,  and  Venice  on  the  east,  and 
we  haye  a  view  of  the  state  of  northern  and  central  Italy. 

Under  their  republican  forms  of  government  these 
cities  were  opulent,  industrious,  and  powerful;  but 
they  were  harassed  by  external  and  internal  discord, 
and  before  die  end  of  the  thirteendi  century  all  diose  of 
die  first  diree  classes  were  under  die  rule  of  signori, 
answering  to  die  Greek  tyrants.  In  Milan  the  Tor- 
reani  and  then  the  Visconti  ruled ;  in  Verona  the  Delia 
Scala;  at  Ferrara  and  JViodena  the  Este;  at  Padua 
the  Carrara ;  at  Mantua  the  Gonzaga.  Of  diese  by  far 
the  most  powerful  were  the  Visconti ;  and  though  mur- 
der, assassination,  and  every  crime  were  freely  perpe- 
trated by  all,  none  equalled  diem  in  atrocity. 

Florence,  like  the  odier  cities,  was  divided  into  Gudfs 
and  Ghibilins.  She  had  a  fardier  division  of  parties, 
eaUed  die  Neri  and  Bianchi.  There  were  here,  as  else- 
where, powerful  noble  families,  die  Donati,  Amidd^ 
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Uberti^  Bnondelmonti^  whoae  feads  filled  the  city  with 
confusion  and  riot.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  arts, 
or  companies  of  the  different  trades^  each  of  which  had 
its  own  council^  consul^  and  gonfaloniere^  to*  whose 

A.D.   standard  all  the  members  repaired  in  any  commotion. 

1266.  The  goyemment  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles; 
bat  in  1266  it  was  thrown  chiefly  into  the  hands  of 
the  conmions.  Feuds  ran  high  between  the  two  orders. 
A  new  order  of  plebeian  nobility  arose^  and  chiefly  ad- 
ministered the  government :  the  people  disliked  both. 

1336.  An  officer^  named  the  Captain  of  Defence^  was  appointed 
with  great  criminal  jurisdiction^  but  was  speedily  expelled 

1342.  for  his  tyranny.  Soon  after^  Walter  de  Brienne^  duke 
of  Athens^  was  intrusted  with  unlimited  military  and 
judicial  power^  with  a  view  to  his  curbing  the  nobility; 
but  he  aimed  at  the  tyranny^  and  a  conspiracy  expelled 
him. 

Though  incessantly  changing  her  form  of  government^ 
Florence,  from  the  animating  influence  of  the  principle 
of  liberty,  increased  in  wealth  and  consequence.  She 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  powers  of  Lombardy,  and 
made  the  conquest  of  Prato,  Pisa,  and  other  places  in 
Tuscany.  Her  wars  were  carried  on  by  mercenary 
troops,  which,  under  their  condottieri,  answered  to  the 
companies  of  adventure  in  France. 

Pisa  was  one  of  the  first  Italian  cities  that  was  distin- 
guished by  naval  armaments.  In  the  11th  century  she 
conquered  Sardinia  from  the  Moors,  and  also  obtained  a 
short  possession  of  the  Baleares :  Corsica  and  Elba  also 
belonged  to  her.  Her  commerce  was,  of  course,  exten- 
sive. She  derived  great  advantage  from  the  crusades. 
In  1119>  war  broke  out  between  Pisa  and  Genoa,  which 
lasted  the  greater  part  of  two  centuries.  The  sea-fight 
off*  the  isle  of  Meloria,  in  1284,  gave  the  power  of  Pisa 
its  death-blow.  She  ceased  to  be  a  maritime  power, 
gradually  declined,  and  at  length  became  subject  to 
Florence. 

Genoa  rose  into  importance  coeval  with  Pisa.     Her 

1261.  prosperity  increased  rapidly  on  the  recovery  of  Con- 
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stantinople  from  the  Latins^  in  which  event  she  aided. 
Palseologus  assigned  the  Genoese  the  suburb  of  Pera^ 
where  their  colony  lived  in  independence^  under  a  ma- 
gistrate sent  from  home^  and  they  thence  carried  on  an 
extensive  trade  with  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea^  on 
which  they  erected  factories^  and  with  the  inland  country. 
Rivalry  ensued  between  them  and  the  Venetians :  several 
hard-fought  actions  took  place^  particularly  one  in  the 
Sea  of  Marmora^  where  the  €renoese  fought  single- 
handed  against  the  Venetians^  Catalans^  and  Greeks,  ^.j,. 
The  most  important  was  the  war  of  Chioggia^  where  1378. 
the  Genoese,  after  defeating  the  Venetian  fleet,  entered 
the  lagunes  of  Venice.  Certain  of  reducing  the  city, 
the  Genoese  admiral,  Doria,  refused  the  most  advantage- 
ous offers  of  peace.  The  Venetians,  gathering  courage 
from  despair,  equipped  a  fleet,  closed  up  the  passage  of 
the  lagunes,  besieged  the  Genoese  in  the  island  of 
Chioggia,  and  at  length  obliged  them  to  surrender.  From 
that  period  dates  the  decline  of  Genoa. 

Like  the  other  Italian  cities,  Genoa  was  harassed  by 
the  feuds  of  her  nobles.  The  leading  families  on  the  Guelf 
side  wei'e  the  Grimaldi  and  Fieschi ;  on  the  Ghibilin, 
the  Doria  and  Spinola.  As  at  Florence,  the  nobles  were 
reduced,  and  a  plebeian  oligarchy,  the  Adorni,  Fregosi, 
Montalti,  took  their  place.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Genoese  fleets  were  almost  always  commanded  by 
one  of  the  nobles.  The  revolutions  in  Grenoa  were  in- 
cessant. In  1339^  the  chief  magistrate,  named  Doge, 
was  first  appointed. 

Venice  owed  her  origin  to  some  citizens  of  Aquileia, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  fled  to  the 
islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Brenta,  and  built  the  town 
of  Rivoalto,  afterwards  called  Venice.  This  town  gra- 
dually increased  in  population  and  strength.  Till  the 
10th  century,  it  continued  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire. 
At  this  time  Venice  made  several  acquisitions  in  Dal-i 
matia.  She  very  early  applied  to  commerce,  and  she 
derived  very  great  advantages  from  the  crusades.  On 
the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  in  which  her 
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fleet,  under  Henry  Dandolo,  the  doge^  bore  a  great 
share,  she  got  three-eighths  of  the  city  and  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  she  purchased  the  shares  of  some  of  the 
other  spoilers.  It  was  thus  she  obtained  Candia  and  the 
Ionian  isles.  The  trade  of  Venice  was  chiefly  carried 
on  with  Syria  and  Bgypt,  and  she  was  the  great  medium 
of  conveying  the  productions  of  the  East  into  Europe. 
After  the  war  of  Chioggia,  Venice  began  to  turn  her 
thou^ts  towards  territorial  acquisitions.  Before  that 
period,  the  Venetians  had  united  with  Florence  to  check 
the  career  of  Mastino  della  Scala,  lord  of  Verona,  and 
had  gained  Treviso.  They  looked  on  with  indifference 
at  the  progress  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan;  but  when,  in 
the  confusion  that  followed  the  death  of  Gian  Ghdeazzo 
Visconti,  Francesco  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua,  had  seized 
Verona,  the  Venetians,  who  hated  that  family,  took  arms, 
and  reduced  both  Padua  and  Verona,  and  ihe  duke  of 
Milan  ceded  Vicenza  to  them.  Venice  afterwards,  in 
alliance  with  Florence,  against  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
took  into  her  service  Carmagnola,  the  celebrated  condot- 
tiere,  and  she  acquired  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  and  reached 

^^  ^  the  Adda,  which  she  never  passed. 

697.  The  government  of  Venice,  at  first,  perhaps,  merely 
federative,  had  become,  under  its  Doge,  or  duke,  nearly 
an  elective  absolute  monarchy.  Limitations  were  gra- 
dually laid  on  his  power,  which  ended  in  making  the 
tloge  little  more  than  a  pageant,  and  converting  the 
government  into  a  jealous  close  aristocracy,  which,  with 
its  various  councils  and  intricate  mode  of  election,  has 
lasted  down  to  near  the  present  time. 

Italy  -—  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1254.  On  the  death  of  Conrad,  son  of  Frederic  II.,  his 
natural  brother  Manfred  occupied  the  kingdom  in  the 
name  of  Conradin,  the  young  heir.  The  Ghibilin  party 
looked  up  to  Manfred  as  their  head:  the  pope  hated 
him  as  the  son  of  Frederic.  The  pope,  as  superior  lord, 
offered  the  kingdom  which  Manfred  had  usurped  to 
Charles  of  Aigou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  who,  with  his 
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brother's  conBent^  led  thither  a  crusade^  as  it  was  called.  ^^  ,>. 
Manfred  fell  in  the  field.  Conradin^  afterwards  attempting  1266. 
to  recover  his  inheritance^  was  taken  prisoner  and  judi-  1268. 
dally  murdered  by  Charles.     But  Constance^  daughter 
of  Manfred^  was  married  to  Peter  III.  of  Aragon^  who, 
in  her  right,  claimed  the  crown. 

Charles  was  master  of  ProTence,  Naples,  Sicily,  head 
of  the  Guelf  party  in  Italy,  and  created  by  the  pope 
vicar-general  in  Tuscany.  John  of  Procida,  one  of  the 
adherents  of  Manfred,  was  living  in  Valencia,  watching 
an  opportunity  of  revenge.  The  Neapolitan  barons 
were  French,  or  in  that  interest ;  but  Sicily  was  treated 
as  a  conquered  country,  the  women,  after  the  usual 
manner  of  the  French,  insulted,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  people  thereby  excited,  which  was  increased  by  the 
speeches  of  John,  who  went  in  disguise  through  the 
island.  Pope  Nicholas  III.,  adverse  to  the  Angevin 
dynasty,  the  court  of  Constantinople,  the  king  of  Aragon, 
all  entered  into  the  project  of  John  of  Procida,  and 
when  the  massacre  of  the  French,  called  the  Sicilian 
vespers,  an  utterly  unpremeditated  act,  occurred,  the  fleet  1283. 
of  the  king  of  Aragon  was  at  hand,  and  the  Sicilians 
gave  him  the  crown.  A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  king 
of  Naples  was  supported  by  the  kings  of  France  and 
Castile  and  by  the  pope.  Peter  dying,  left  Sicily  to  his 
second  son,  James ;  and  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  made 
peace,  engaging  not  to  assist  SicUy.  James,  on  succeed- 
ing to  his  brother  in  Aragon,  renounced  Sicily ;  but  the 
Sicilians  transferred  the  crown  to  his  brother  Frederic, 
and  maintained  the  war  against  Charles  II.  of  Naples 
and  the  king  of  Aragon ;  and  peace  was  at  length  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  Frederic  should  retain  for  life  ISOO. 
the  kingdom,  which  then  should  revert  to  the  crown  of 
Naples. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  the  crown  was  disputed  1305, 
between  Caribert,  the  son  of  his  eldest  son  Charles,  who 
had  died  king  of  Hungary^  and  Robert,  his  eldest  living 
son.     The  point  was  referred  to  the  pope,  the  feudal 
lord  of  the  kingdom,  who  gave  sentence  in  favour  of 
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Robert.  The  latter  leaving  no  male  issue^  the  crown 
descended  to  his  grand-daughter  Joanna.  She  was 
espoused  to  her  cousin  Andrew^  son  of  Caiibert^  king  of 

^  ,^,   Hungary;  but  the  manners  of  this  prince  were  brutal, 

1345.  and  he  was  assassinated,  an  act  of  whidi  the  guilt  was 
laid  on  the  queen.  Louis  king  of  Hungary  invaded 
Naples,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother.  Joanna  fLed, 
but  afterwards  r^;ained  her  crown.  The  queen  had  no 
children.  The  king  of  Hungary,  and  Charles  duke  of 
Durazzo,  were  the  only  male  descendants  of  Charles  I. 
The  latter  was  married  to  the  queen's  niece,  and  was 
regarded  by  her  as  heir  to  the  crown.  Offended  with 
the  queen,  Charles  invaded  her  kingdom,  took  her  pri* 

1S78.  soner,  and  had  her  smothered  in  prison. 

But  Joanna  had  adopted  Louis  of  Anjou,  imde  to 
Charles  VI.  of  France.  He  easily  entered  on  Provence, 
and  led  30,000  men  to  Naples,  but  he  effected  nothing. 
Charles  III.,  now,  as  he  bought,  secure,  accepted  the 
crown  of  Hungary.  His  son  Ladislaus,  only  ten  years 
of  age,  succeeded  him  in  Naples.  The  party  that  had 
called  in  Louis  then  invited  his  son  Louis  II.,  and  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom. 
But  as  Ladislaus  grew  up,  he  displayed  superior  quali- 
ties ;  the  Angevin  barons  came  over  to  him,  and  he 
recovered  the  whole  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of 
this  able  prince,  his  elder  sister,  Joanna  II.,  a  weak 
vicious  woman,  came  to  the  throne.  The  kingdom  fell 
into  anarchy.  Sforza  Attendolo,  the  great  constable,  and 
Ser  Gianni  Caraccioli,  the  seneschal,  were  the  most 
powerful  individuals.  Sforza  called  in  a  pretender  to 
the  crown,  Louis  III.  of  Anjou.  Caraccioli  persuaded 
the  queen  to  adopt  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily. 
The  successors  of  Frederic  I.  of  Sicily  were  weak  or 
infant^rinces.  Maria  queen  of  Sicily  had  married  Martin, 
son  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  to  whom,  when  dying,  she 

1409.  left  her  crown  ;  and  on  his  death  his  father  Martin, 
king  of  Aragon,  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  as  heirlto 
his  son. 

Alfonso  gladly  embraced  the  offer  of  Joanna ;  but 
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jealousy  of  him^  or  some  other  cause^  induced  her  to  re* 
voke  her  deed^  and  adopt  Louis;  and  the  queen's  and  the 
Angevin  parties  united  were  too  strong  for  Alfonso. 
Xiouis  dying  hefore  the  queen^  she  substituted  his  brother 
Regnier.  When  Joanna  died,  Regnier  was  a  prisoner 
in  Burgundy;  but  his  wife  maintained  his  cause  with 
spirit.  Fortune,  however,  sided  with  Alfonso,  and  he 
founded  the  Aragonite  line  at  Naples.  Alfonso,  having 
no  lawful  issue,  was  anxious  to  transmit  Naples  to  his 
illegitimate  son  Ferdinand.  Chiefly  with  this  view  he 
became  a  party  with  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  ^.„, 
republics  of  Venice  and  Florence,  in  the  quadruple  1455. 
league,  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Italy ;  and  the 
pope  and  the  Neapolitan  parliament  confirmed  the  suc- 
cession of  Ferdinand.  But  the  character  of  this  prince 
was  dark  and  vindictive,  and  the  barons  ofibred  the  crown 
to  John,  son  of  Regnier  of  Anjou,  who  made  an  ineffeo-  i^su 
tual  attempt  to  obtain  it. 

Germany, 

After  Germany  had  been  three-and-twenty  years  with-  127s. 
out  a  head,  the  electors  fixed  on  Rodolf  of  Habsburg, 
a  prince  of  ancient  family  and  of  considerable  posses* 
sions  in  Switzerland,  and  along  the  Upper  Rhine.  Ro- 
dolf was  an  able,senBible  monarch,  and  he  turned  all  his 
eSarts  to  the  establishing  of  peace  and  tranquillity  with- 
in the  empire.  He  naturally  sought  to  aggrandise  his 
family.  The  rebellion  of  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia, 
gave  him  the  disposal  of  Austria,  Styria,  and  Camiola, 
which,  with  the  consent  of  the  diet,  he  bestowed  on  his  laes. 
son  Albert,  and  Carinthia  on  Meinhard  landgraf  of 
Tyrol,  whose  daughter  Albert  married.  This  was  the 
origin  of  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  dectors  refused  to  choose  Albert  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  father's  lifetime;   and   on  the  death  of  1201. 
Rodolf  they  gave  the  imperial  dignity  to  Adolf  of  Nas- 
sau.    Albert,  however,  raised  a  strong  party  against  him, 
and  got  himself  elected.     Adolf  fought  for  his  dignity,  1298. 
but  fell,  as  was  said,  by  the  hand  of  Albert.    Albert  was 
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active^  ambitious^  unquiet,  bat  imsucceflsful  in  his  prcK- 
A.  su  j®<^>  <^<^  hated  by  his  neighbours  and  sutjects.     He 

1508.  was  murdered  by  his  nephew  John,  twm  whom  he  with- 
hdd  his  inheritance.  Some  of  the  princes  are  said  to 
hare  been  consenting  to  the  deed. 

1509.  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  was  dected.  His  reign 
Is  chiefly  distinguished  by  his  attempts  to  estabiish  the 
imperial  authority  in  Italy.  In  this  he  met  some 
partial  success,  but  died  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his 
projects. 

1314.  lionis  of  Bayaria  was  chosen  by  one  part  of  the 
electors,  Frederic  of  Austria  by  another.     The  batde  of 

1322.  Muhldoif  finally  decided  in  favour  of  Louis.  This 
emperor  also  crossed  the  Alps  to  contend  against  the 
pope  and  Robert  king  of  Naples  ;■  but  he  derived  little 
credit  firom  Ids  exp^tion:  his  whde  reign  was  occu- 
pied in  the  contest  with  the  holy  see. 

1847.  Charles  IV.,  son  of  John  king  of.  Bohemia,  next  pur- 
chased the  empire.  This  monarch  loved  pomp  and 
parade,  and  lived  in  '  great  splendour.     He  annexed 

1355.  Brandenburg  and  Silesia  to  Bohemia.  By  his  Golden  Bull 
he  ascertained  the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  college. 
He  procured  his  son  Wenceslaus  to  be  appointed  his  suc- 
cessor. 

1378.      Wenceslaus  was  addicted  to  pleasure.    His  Bohemian 

1394.  nobles,  thinking  he  favoured  the  people  too  much^  con- 
fined him,  under  the  pretext  of  l^s  violence  and  immo- 
rality, and  gave  him  in  custody  to  the  duke  of  Austria. 

1400.  jje  escaped.  The  spintual  electors  and  the  palatine 
deposed  him,  and  he  gave  a  willing  assent  to  diis  act, 
satisfied  with  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Boheinia. 

Frederic  duke  of  Brunswick  was  chosen  in'  his  stead, 
but  was  murdered  inunediately  afterwards  by  his  private 
enemies.  Rupert,  palatine  of  the  Rhine,  was  then 
chosen.     On  his  death,  the  choice  feU  on   Jobst  of 

1410.  Luxembui^,  margraf  of  Moravia.  He,  too,  died  within 
a  short  time,  and  all  the  voices  declared  for  Sigismund, 
brother  of  Wenceslaus,  and  king  of  Hungary. 

Few  princes  have  united  more  crowns  than  Sigia- 
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numd.     By  his  first  wife^  Mary  of  Ai\]ou^  he  got  Hun- 
gary^ Dahnatia^  Bosnia :  his  brother  left  him  Bohemia ; 
the  pope  gave  him  the  imperial  crown^  and  to  these  he 
joined   Moravia,    Lusatia^    Brandenburg^   and   Silesia. 
The  chief  stain  on  the  memory  of  Sigismmid  is  his  vio- 
lation of  the  safe-conduct  given  to  Huss  when  going  to  ^,  „, 
Constance.     This  involved  him  in  an  eighteen  years'  1414. 
war  against  Zisca^  Procopius^  and  the  other  Hussite 
leaders.     Sigismund  had  been  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Ottomans^  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  them  at  1396. 
Nicopolis.     His  poverty  obliged  him  to  sell  several  of 
the  imperial  rights  and  claims. 

The  imperial  dignity  now  passed  to  the  house   of* 
Austria^  there  to  continue.    Albert  duke  of  Austria  had 
married  the  heiress  of  Sigismund.     But  the  Hungarians 
made  it  a  condition  at  his  coronation  that  he  would  not 
accept  the  imperial  crown.     The  Bohemians  also  made  1437. 
conditions  vdih  him.     The  el^tors  vainly  tried  to  in- 
duce the  margraf  of  Brandenburg  to  accept  the  crown. 
At  length  ithe  Hungarians  gave  their  consent^  and  Albert  1438. 
was  elected  emperor ;  but  Just  as  he  was  engaging  in  . 
active  hostilities  with  the  Turks^  he  was  surprised  by  1439. 
death. 

Ladidaus,  the  posthumous  son  of  Albert^  succeeded  1440. 
his  father  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Albert's  second 
cousin^  Frederic  duke  of  Styria^  was  chosen  emperor. 
His  long  reign  of  fifty-three  years  occupied  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  an  in- 
significant prince^  yet  he  had  influence  enough  to  have 
his  son  Maximilian  elected  king  of  the  Romans  during 
his  life  ;  and  his  posterity  still  possess  the  dominions  of 
the  house  of  Austria^  all  of  which  were  reunited  in  his 
time^  or  in  that  of  his  son.  I'^dS* 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aries  or 
Burgundy/  and,  with  the  rest  oi  the  dominions  of  Ro- 
dolf^  was  tmited  to  the  German  empire.     It  contained  a  losa. 
numerous  and  powerful  nObility^  and  several  rich  ecde- 
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aiastical  lords.  Its  towns  of  Zurich,  BasLe,  Berne,  and 
Friburg  rose  into  importance.  Among  the  nobles,  the 
coimts  of  Habsborg  gradually  became  the  most  pownful : 
they  were  advocates  to  sevml  convents,  some  of  which 
had  estates  in  the  forest-cantons  of  Schwytz  and  Under- 
wald.  The  people  of  these  cantons  reposed  confidence 
in  Rodolf,  the  first  emperor  of  die  house  of  Habs- 
burg :  they  distrusted  his  son  Albert,  who  justified  their 
suspicions ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  ^e  rights  which,  ae 
advocate  to  the  convents,  he  possessed  over  a  part  of  the 
forest-cantons,  he,  when  elected  emperor,  sent  imperial 
bailifis  to  administer  justice  in  die  whole  of  these  can- 
tons. The  people  were  indignant  at  this  attempt  to 
reduce  them  to  servitude.  Three  men,  Staul&cher  of 
Schwytz,  Fnrst  of  Uri,  Mel^thal  of  Underwald,  each 
with  ten  companions,  met  by  night  in  a  secret  valley, 
^.i«.  *and  swore  to  assert  the  liberty  of  their  country.  The 
ISOS.  three  cantons  rose  in  arms,  and  expelled  the  imperial 
officers.  Albert  was  shortly  afterwards  assassinated  by 
his  nephew.  Henry  VII.,  the  next  emperor,  was  little 
inclin«l  to  strengthen  the  house  of  Austria ;  but  Leo- 
pold, the  son  of  Albert,  led  a  conmderable  force  into  the 
mountains,  and  was  utterly  defeated  by  those  brave  pea- 
1S15.  sants  at  Morgarten,  the  Marathon  of  Switzerland. 

Lucerne  now  joined  the  confederacy:  before  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  augmented  by 
the  accession  of  Zurich,  Berne,  Zug,  and  Glaris.  These 
eight  were  called  the  ancient  cantons.  Friburg,  Soleure, 
Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Appenzel  afterwards  became 
parts  of  the  body.  The  same  conflict  as  was  carried  on 
in  Lombardy  between  the  cities  and  the  rural  nobility 
prevailed  here,  and  with  the  same  results.  The  house 
o/ Austria  sold  the  greater  part  of  its  possessions  to  Zu- 
rich and  Berne.  The  abbot  of  St.  Gall,  and  the  remaining 
lay  and  spiritual  lords,  entered  into  leagues  with  different 
cantons.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
Switzerland  was  acknowledged  as  a  free  independent 
country.  Their  defeats  of  Louis  XI.  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  placed  the  Swiss  as  soldiers  in  the  very  first 
rank. 
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France. 

On  the  death  of  St.  Louis^  his  son^  Philip  1 11.^  the  1270. 
Bold^  who  had  accompanied  him^  made  peace  with  Tunis^ 
and  returned  to  France.  Philip  engaged  in  a  war  with 
Aragon^  in  defence  of  his  unde^  Charles  of  Alton's 
daim  to  Sicily;  in  which  war  he  did  not  meet  with 
much  success.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Alfonso^  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  coimty  of  Poitou^  and  part 
of  Auvergne  aild  Saintonge^  and  who  also  held  in  right 
of  his  wife^  heiress  of  Raymond  VII.  of  Toulouse^  the 
remains  of  that  fief>  Philip  reunited  the  whole  to  the 
crown  of  France. 

Philip  IV.^  the  Fair^  a  rapacious  and  ambitious  prince^  1285. 
attempted  to  reunite^  by  force^  some  of  the  remaining 
great  fiefs.  He  outwitted  Edward  I.  of  England^  and 
got  possession  of  Guienne^  which  he  held  for  some  time. 
He  acted  with  similar  ii\justice  in  the  case  of  Flanders ; 
but  the  total  defeat  of  his  army  at  Courtray  by  the  1302. 
Flemings  gave  a  check  to  his  injustice  in  that  quarter. 
On  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  passed  against  the  county 
Philip  took  possession  of  Angouleme  and  La  Marche; 
he  also  acquired  the  dty  of  Lyons  and  its  territory, 
which  had  been  given  by  Louis  IV.  with  his  daughter 
Matilda  to  the  king  of  Burgundy,  and  had  gone  with 
that  kingdom  to  the  empire  in  1032.  Frederic  Barba* 
rossa,  having  given  all  the  royal  rights  over  the  city  to 
the  archbishop,  St.  Loids  was  called  in  as  a  mediator 
between  the  chapter  and  the  dty,  so  also  was  Philip  III., 
who  forced  the  new  archbishop  to- take  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  himself.  At  length  a  spirited  archbishop  resisted  this 
usurpation,  and  Philip  IV.  laid  siege  to  the  city,  whidi  13 10. 
submittedj  and  was  united  to  the  crown. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  the  first  king  who  convoked  the  1302. 
states-general,  or  the  representatives  of  the  three  estates 
of  the  kingdom.  They  were  first  convened  to  give 
weight  to  the  king's  cause  in  his  dispute  with  Boni-' 
face  VIII.;  afterwards  for  the  imposition  of  taxes*  1314. 
The  reign  of  Philip  was  disgraced  by  the  suppression 
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A.D.  of  the  order  of  Knightf  Tempkn^  and  the  barbarous 

131 1,  tortnrdi  inflicted  on  iti  most  distinguished  members. 
Philip  had  three  sons^  Lonis  Hutin^  Philip  the  hong, 
and  Charles  the  Fair>  all  of  whom  reigned  in  France  ; 
and  one  danghter^  Isabella^  manied  to  £dward  II.  of 
£ngland. 

1314.  Louis  X.^  Hntin^  survived  his  father  but  a  year.  He 
left  one  dauj^ter^  Jane^  and  his  queen  pr^;nant.  Louis 
had  possessed^  by  his  mother^  the  kingdom  of  Navarre^ 
and  ihe  counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie;  His  brother 
Philip  assumed  the  r^ency  of  both  France  ai^d  Navarre, 
and  then  made  a  treaty  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
unde  of  Jane>  by  which  it  was  agreed^  that  if  the  queen 
ahould  have  a  daughter^  the  two  princesses^  or  ihe  sQr« 
vivor^  should  take  the  inheritance  of  their  grandmother, 
and  renounce  all  right  to  the  crown  of  fVance.  But 
this  was  not  to  take  place  till  they  ]}ad  attained  the  age 
of  consent^  when,  if  they  should  refuse,  their  claim  was 
to  remain,  and  right  to  be  done  them,  Philip  was  mean* 
time,  as  governor,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  vassals, 
and  govern  all  these  realms.  In  case  of  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir,  the  treaty  was  not  to  take  effect.  The  queen 
brought  fordi  a  son,  who  died  within  four  days.  The 
treaty  was  now  evidently  become  absolute,  and  Philip 
should  have  govenied,  as  regent  or  governor,  till  Jane 
came  of  age  to  accept  or  refuse  the  contract  made  by  her 

1317.  unde.  But,  instead  of  so  doing,  Philip  went  to  Bheims, 
and  had  himself  crowned,  though  oppo^d  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  and  by  his  own  brodier  Charles.  He 
thence  went  to  Paris  and  convened  an  assembly  of  pre- 
lates, baroBB,  and  burgesses  of  that  city,  who  declared 
him  thar  lawful  savwmgn;  'Kie-dukeof  Burgundy  de- 
fended the  rights  of  his  niece,  till,  on  Ihe  prospect  of  a. 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Philip,  he  gave  up,  in 
her  name,  not  only  her  claim  to  France,  but  her  right 
to  Navarre  and  Champagne.  This  is  die  first  occasion 
on  which  the  right  of  females  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  ever  discussed. 
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Philip  died^  leaving  three  daughters^  and  his  brother  13S2. 
Charles  mounted  the  throne.  Charles^  on  his  death, 
left  his  queen  pregnant.  Philip  of  Valois,  grandson  of 
Philip  the  Bold,  took  the  r^ency,  and  on  the  queen 
brining  forth  a  daughter,  he  was  crowned  king.  So  1S28. 
that  the  principle  of  the  exclusion  of  females  was  now 
folly  established.  No  competitor  appeared  in  France; 
but  Edward  III.  of  England  put  in  a  claim  in  right  of 
his  mother,  Isabella,  sister  to  the  last  three  kings.  In 
every  point  of  view  this  claim  was  unjust.  If  the  Salic 
law  was  not  valid,  the  claims  of  the  daughters  of  the 
last  three  monarchs  were  superior  to  his ;  if  it  was  valid, 
aU  female  claims  were  alike  extinguished.  But  Edward 
maintained  that  though  a  female  could  not  inherit  her- 
self, she  could  transmit  a  title  to  her  male  issue ;  yet 
here  again  he  was  foiled;  for,  admitting  this  distinction^ 
which  is, contrary  to  all  rule,.  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis 
Hutin,  was  married  and  had  a  son  who  was  nearer  to 
the  crown  than  Ed\f ard.  The  English  monarch,  how- 
ever, thought  himsdf  strong  enough  to  make  his  daim 
good  by  force  of  arms,  and  he  commenced  that  series  of 
wars  between  France  and  England  which  lasted  during 
a  space  of  120  years,  and  cost  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure to  both.  In  the  reign  of  Philip  the  crown  acquired 
Dauphin^,  left  to  it  by  the  will  of  the  last  of  its  princes, 
on  condition  of  the  king's  eldest  son  being  styled  Dauphin. 

After  the  taking  of  Calais  by  Edward  a  truce  was  con«  1350. 
duded,  during  which  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John,  a  prince  in  every  way  deserving  of  a  better 
fortune  than  he  experienced.  During  the  captivity  of 
John,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Poitiers,  France 
was  in  a  most  wretched  state :  the  peasantry,  driven  tO 
madness  by  ike  oppression  and  insolence  of  their  lords, 
broke  out  into  the  celebrated  insurrection  called  the  JaC"  1353. 
^tuerie,  and  every  horrid  enormity  was  perpetrated  by 
them.  Charles,  son  of  John,  the  regent  of  France,  now 
agreed  to  the  peace  of  Bretigni,  and  John  was  liberated. 
(hi  some  difficulty  arising  with  respect  to  some  of  the 
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A.B.  ttrtides^  this  honourable  prince  returned  to  Kngland  to 

1S64«  tuAjvui  them.  He  died  whOe  there  at  the  Savoy  palace. 
Charles  V.,  the  Wise^  tomed  all  his  thoughts  to  re- 
storing France  to  her  former  state  of  power  and  inde- 
pendence. He  broke  the  peace  of  Bretigni^  and  stripped 
the  English  of  nearly  all  their  possessions  in  that  coun- 
try.    This  able^  judidous^  and  excellent  monarch  was^ 

iseo.  unfortunately  for  France^  carried  off  by  deaths  leaving 
one  son^  a  boy  of  thirteen  yean,  under  the  care  of 
three  ambitious  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri,  and 
Burgundy. 

During  the  minority  of  Charles  VI.  the  nation  was 
dreadfully  harassed  by  excessive  taxes,  whidi  were  wan- 
tonly expended.     Seditions  broke  out  at  Paris  and  else- 

1389.  where,  which  were  severely  punished.  When  Charles 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  his  new  ministers 
proved  equally  oppressive.     A  few  years  afterwards  the 

1393.  intellect  of  the  king  became  deranged,  and  was  never  fiiDy 
restored.  The  princes  returned  to  power.  Burgundy 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  but  was  opposed  by  the  duke 

1404.  of  Orleans,  the  king's  brother.  The  duke  of  Burgundy 
dying,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  named  John  Sans  Pear : 
he  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  reconciled;  but  soon 

1407.  after  the  latter  was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  avowed  the  deed.  The  queen 
and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  united  against  the  assas- 
sin ;  yet  such  was  his  power,  that,  after  making  a  slight 
apology  to  the  king,  he  was  pardoned,  and  obtained  the 
management  of  affairs.  The  princes  took  arms  under 
the  father-in-law  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans,  the  count 
of  Armagnac,  from  whom  their  party  was  named.  The 
dauphin  played  the  two  Actions  against  each  other  ; 
but  he  and  his  next  brother  dying,  the  rank  fdl  to 
Charles,  the  king's  youngest  son.    Armagnac,  now  con-^ 

1417.  stable  of  France,  was  at  the  head  of  affairs.  His  se- 
verity revived  the  Burgundian  party  in  Paris ;  he  made 
the  queen,  the  infamous  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  his  enemy, 
by  detecting  her  gallantries.  She  joined  her  old  foe, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.     A  horrid  insurrection  was  ex- 
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cited  in  Faris^  and  Armagnac  and  all  his  party^  to  the  ^  ^ 
number  of  three  or  four  thousand^  were  massacred  in  1418» 
one  day.     A  reconciliation  now  took  place  between  the 
dnke  of  Burgundy  and  the  dauphin ;  but^  at  their  inter- 
view^ the  duke  was  murdered  by  some  of  the  attendants 
of  the  latter. 

'  Henry  V.  had  renewed  the  war  with  France^  had  won 
the  battle  of  Azincourt^  and  conquered  Normandy. 
Filled  with  rage  against  the  supposed  author  of  the  mur- 
der^ the  whole  of  the  Burgundian  party^  with  Fhilip^ 
son  of  the  late  duke^  at  their  head^  and  joined  by  the 
queen,  agreed  to  the  treaty  of  Troyes  with  Henry,  in  1420, 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  on  his  marriage  with  Catiie- 
line,  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  he  should  become  regent, 
and  succeed  to  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  dauphin  and  all  the 
princes  of  the  blood.  Henry,  during  two  years,  go- 
verned the  north  of  France,  and  his  infant  son,  Henry 
YI.  was,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  proclaimed  king  of  1422. 
France  and  £ngland. 

Charles  VII.  was  acknowledged  only  in  the  central 
provinces  and  in  Langnedoc,  Foitou,  and  Bauphine. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  governed  with  vigour  for  young 
Henry,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  to  the  advantage  of 
the  English.  Charles,  though  brave  and  talented,  was 
sunk  in  despair  and  pleasure.  At  lengthy  the  heroic 
Maid  of  Orleans  appeared ;  the  afiEUrs  of  Charles  took  a 
new  turn;  Burgundy  returned  to  his  duty^  and  the 
English  were  expelled  from  France.  Master  of  his  1449. 
kingdom,  Charles  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  restoring 
and  extending  the  royal  authority.  He  suppressed  som^ 
risings  of  the  nobles^  and  he  formed  his  celebrated  com- 
panies of  ordinance,  a  body  of  about  9000  cavalry^  the 
first  standing  army  maintained  in  Europe. 

Louis  XI.,  the  Tiberius  of  France,  showed  the  power  1461. 
established  by  his  father  to  be  a  despotism.  The  nobility 
saw  the  approaching  ruin  of  their  independence.     A 1464* 
confederacy,  named  The  League  of  the  Public  Weal, 
was  formed  against  the  crown,  in  which  all  the  princes 
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and  great  vassals  shared^  headed  by  the  king's  brother^ 
Charles  duke  of  Berry.  By  the  peace  of  Conflans 
Louis  was   compelled   to   give  Charles  the  duchy  of 

j^.]>.  Normandy  as  an  appanage*;  but  he  soon  deprived  him 

1442.  of  it^  and  at  last  gave. him  Guienne^  where  he  died. 
Having  diverted  by  money  the  invasion  of  Edward  IV. 
of  England^  Louis  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  oppose  the 
duke  of  Burgundy. 

John  had  given  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  as  an  ap- 
panage to  his  third  son  Philip^  and  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  the  count  of  Flanders  he  had  gotten  that 
province,  Artois,  Franche-Comt^,  and  the  Nivemois. 
Philip  the  Good,  his  grandson,  had  acquired  all  the 
other  provinces  that  compose  the  Netherlands.  Charles 
the  Bold,  the  present  duke,  was  proud  and  ambitious : 
he  engaged  in  war  with  Lorraine  with  success;  but 
being  offended  with  the  Swiss,  he  attacked  them,  and 

j47g,  was  defeated  at  Granson,  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and 
again  at  Morat,  near  Friburg,  with  prodigious  loss. 
This  day  broke  the  power  of  Burgundy  :  Charles,  with 

1477.  inferior  forces,  gave  at  Nancy  battle  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, and  perished  in  the  fight. 

Charles  left  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  named  Mary. 
The  true  policy  of  Louis  was  evidently  to  obtain  her  in 
marriage  for  the  dauphin;  but  he  preferred  setting  up  a 
daim  to  the  duchy,  as  having  been  an  appanage,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  descent  to  females ;  and  he  seized 
on  Artois  and  Franche-Comt^.  This  and  other  acts  of 
perfidy  incensed  Mary,  and  she  married  Maximilian^ 

1477.  son  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Mary  did  not  long 
survive :  she  left  a  son,  Philip,  and  a  cUiughter,  Mar« 

1482.  S^"^^-  '^^  ^^  peace  of  Arras,  the  latter  was  contracited 
to  the  dauphin,  and  Franche-Comt^  and  Artois  were  to 
be  her  dower.  In  this  reign  Provence  was  united  to  the 
French  crown,  by  the  will  of  Charles  of  Ai^ou. 

1483.  Charles  VIII.  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  on  the 
death  of  his  father.     Louis  had  appointed  his  daughter 

*  An  appanage  wa«  a  provision  made  tor  a  younger  son  of  a  king  of 
France,    it  generally  consisted  of  an  extensive  fief  held  of  the  crown. 
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Anne^  married  to  the  lord  of  Beai^eu^  to  be  r^eat. 
This  was  contested  with  her  by  the  dtdce  of  Orleans^ 
afterwards  Louis  XII. ;  but  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  stood 
her  ground^  and  ruled  France^  in  spite  of  the  Orleans 
party  and  their  aUy  the  duke  of  Britany. 

This  last  duke^  like  the  duke  of  Burgundy^  died 
leaving  an  only  daughteh  Her  hand  was  sought  by  the 
duke  of  Orleans^  whom  she  preferred  herself  by  the  lord 
'  of  Albret^  of  the  family  of  Foix^  and  by  Maximilian 
king  of  the  Romans^  now  a  widower.  The  French 
regent  carried  on  a  vigorous  war  against  Britany.  The 
duchess  Anne^  having  no  other  means  of  escaping  Albret^  ^j^ 
was  married  by  proxy  to  Maximilian;  but  was  ultimately  i489. 
compelled  to  espouse  Charles  VIII.^  who  was  already 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Maximilian.  This  last 
was  enraged  at  the  slight  put  on  himself  and  his  daugh- 
ter^ but  was  appeased  by  Charles  restoring  Artois  and 
Franohe-Comti. 

Thus  was  France^  at  lengthy  consolidated  into  one 
great  monarchy  :  the  feudal  system  was  at  an  end;  no 
internal  disturbances  were  to  be  founds  and  she  could 
now  enter  with  dignity  on  the  large  theatre  of  Europe. 

England  --  The  Plantagenete, 
Edward  I.^  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign^  di«  1274. 
rected  his  attention  to  the  correction  of  abuses  and  the 
exact  administration  of  the  laws.     While  thus  engaged^ 
an  opportunity  offered  of  interfering  in  Wales^  and  he 
reduced  that  coimtry  under  the  crown  of  England^  from  1282. 
which  it  has  never  since  been  separated.     A  dispute 
arising  about  the  right  to  the  succession  to  the  Scottish 
crown^  that  nation  referred  die  question  to  Edward. 
The  English  king  appeared  with  a  large  army  on  the 
£rontiers^  advanced  a  daim  of  feudal  superiority  over 
that  iduganm.  to  which  the  Scots  were  forced  to  submit^ 
and  he  then  gave  Qie  crown  to  the  candidate  whose 
daim  appeared  best  founded.    The  bcons  t^xnt  nfter  took  1296 
arms  for  their  independence.    Edward  entered  and  con« 
quered  the  whole  country;  but  still  the  spirit  of  the 
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pation  row^  and  Edward  died  on  an  expedition  against 
that  kingdom.  It  is  gratifying  to  aee  ^ice  punish  itsdf  ; 
by  his  eigemess  in  this  flagrantly  uigust  attempt  on 
Sootkndj  Edward  nearly  lost  Guienne  to  the  French 
long;    die  parliament,  of  which   the   commons  were 

^^  ^^  now  become  an  essentiid  part,  acquired  vigour,  and  the 

1299.  ^hig  was  forced  to  give  the  Confirmaticm  of  the  Charters 
by  which  the  charters  of  Liberties  and  of  the  Foresta 
were  confirmed,  and  to  bind  himself  to  levy  no  oontri-^ 
btttions  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  Edward  wbm 
a  monarch  of  great  talent  and  capacity. 

1307.  Edward  II.  was  the  very  opposite  of  his  father  ;  he 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  the  direction  of  his  £»« 
vourites,  at  first  of  Piers  Gavestone,  and,  after  his  dealh^ 
of  Hugh  Spencer.  In  his  wars  with  Scotland  he  reaped 
nothing  but  disgrace.  His  army  was  utterly  defeated  by 
the  Scots  at  Bannockbum.  Edward  was  married  to  Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  the  king  of  France.  She  and  the  noblea 
conspired  and  deposed  the  king,  and  he  was  barbarously 
murdered  by  his  keepers  at  Berkeley  castle.  A  mild^ 
inoffensive  prince^  he  was  unfit  for  those  turbulent 
times. 

1327.  Edward  III.  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  his 
father  was  deposed,  and  the  queen  was  declared  r^ent 
during  his  minority.  She  and  her  paramour  Mortima 
governed  with  such  tyranny,  that  Edward  was  enabled 
to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  and  to  have  Mortimer 
executed  for  his  crimes.  Unjust  and  expensive  wars 
with  France  and  Scotland,  in  which,  no  doubt,  brilliant 
victories  were  gained,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
reign.  Owing  to  the  king's  consequent  great  demand 
for  supplies,  parliament  increased  in  power  and  influence, 
and  three  great  principles  were  established;  to  wit,  the 
illegality  of  raising  money  without  consent;  the  ne« 
cessity  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  hauttca  Ajit  any 
alteration  of  the  laws :  and  tht;  ngbt  of  the  conmions  to 
enquire  into  public  abuses,  and  to  impeach  ministers. 
Edward  instituted  the  order  of  the  Garter.  His  reign 
was  the  noon  of  chivalry,  of  which  himself  and  his  son« 
the  Black  Prince,  were  the  mirrors. 
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Richard  11.^  son  of  the  Black  Prince^  succeeded  his  1377. 
grandfather^  at  the  age  of  eleyen  years.  In  the  fifth 
year  of  his  reign  hroke  out^  in  consequence  of  oppressive  1381. 
taxation^  the  great  insurrection  of  the  villeins^  headed  hy 
Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  others,  in  the  suppression 
of  which  the  king  showed  such  courage  and  presence  of 
mind  as  gave  great  hopes  of  his  future  excellence.  But 
liiese  hopes  were  deceived:  Richard  was  proud,  indolent, 
fond  of  pomp  and  expense,  and  attached  to  favourites. 
Various  methods  were  employed  to  restrain  him,  hut 
without  effect :  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  power 
nearly  absolute,  when  the  duke  of  Hereford,  who  had 
been  unjustly  banished,  returned,  during  the  king's  ab- 
sence in  Irekmd,  to  claim  the  inlieritance  of  his  father^ 
the  duke  of  Lancaster.  All  ranks  and  orders  flocked  to 
his  standard ;  the  king,  on  his  return,  was  deserted  by 
his  troops ;  he  threw  himself  into  Flint  castle,  where, 
induced  by  the  base  treachery  and  perjury  of  the  earl 
of  Northumberland,  he  surrendered.  He  was  led  to 
London,  deposed  by  parliament,  forced  to  abdicate,  con* 
fined  in  Pomfret  casde,  and  there  murdered.  1399, 

Richard  had  no  children ;  he  had  declared  his  cousin, 
Roger  Mortimer  earl  of  March,  son  of  Philippa,  only 
daughter  of  .Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  to 
Edward  III.,  his  successor.  Roger  was  killed  in  Ire- 
land, and  his  eldest  son  was  a  boy  of  but  seven  years  of 
age.  Henry  duke  of  Lancaster  was  son  to  John,  third 
son  of  Edward  III.;  he  had  therefore  evidently  no  right 
to  the  crown.  But  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  he 
made  a  challenge  of  the  crown,  in  terms  in  which  were 
strangely  mingled  right  of  descent*,  conquest,  and  merit. 
At  aU  events,  he  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  ima- 
nimous  voice  of  lords  and  commons;  and  as  with 
Henry's  small  means  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  force,  he  was 
plainly  a  lawful  monarch,  and  no  usurper.     The  con- 

*  It  was  a  vulgar  noUoo  that  Edmund  earl  of  Lancaster,  and  not  Ed- 
ward I.,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  IIL ;  but  on  account  of  some  personal 
deformity  he  had  been  set  aside,  and  his  brother  imposed  on  the  nation. 
The  present  duke  of  Lancaster  was  his  heir  by  his  mother  j  and  if  that 
story  was  true,  he  was  the  true  heir  to  the  crown. 
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stitution^  howerer,  received  advantage  horn  the  defect 
A,  n.  in  his  title^  and  the  commons  advanced  greatly  in  iaob- 
14Q2.  portance  and  influence.     The  Percies  rebelled  against 
Henry;  but  he  defeated  them  and  their  allies  at  Shrews- 
bury^ and  effectually  crushed  them.     His  government 
was  firm  and  vigorous^  and  advantageous  to  the  nation  ; 
and^  but  for  the  crimes  by  which  the  crown  was  ac- 
quired^ he  would  be  deserving  of  esteem  as  a  monarch. 
His  mind  is  said  to  have  been  harassed  by  remorse  for 
what  he  had  done^  and  no  acts  of  unnecessary  crudty 
sully  his  reign. 
14S1.      Henry  V.  succeeded  with  universal  favour.     He  was 
youngs  brave^  affiible^  and  generous.     He  had  not  been 
long  on  the  throne  when  he  engaged  in  his  wars  with 
France^  which  gave  England  the  pride  of  Azincourt,  and 
placed  his  son  on  the  throne  of  that  country.     In  the 
midst  of  his  glory  he  died  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  at 
Paris. 
1422.      Henry  VI.  being  but  a  year  old  at  his  accession,  his 
imdes,  ike  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Gloucester,  adminis- 
tered  die  public  afikirB,  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had 
dharge  of  the  king^s  person.    Notwithstanding  the  great 
abilities  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  English  affairs  de- 
clined in  France,  and  before  the  king  was  of  age  nearly 
all  the  acquisitions  of  his  father  in  that  country  were 
lost.     After  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  duke 
of  Gloucester  and  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  now  a  car* 
dinal,  contended  for  the  direction  of  the  king's  coimcils. 
1443.  In  the  affiiir  of  the  young  monarch's  marriage  the  car- 
dinal was  victorious,  and  married  him  to  Margaret  of 
Ai\jou,  daughter  to  Regnier,  titular  king  of  Naples,  a 
princess  of  masculine  spirit  and  great  ability  and  address. 
The  duke  of  Gloucester  was  afterwards  thrown  into  pri- 
1447.  son  and  murdered,  a  deed  in  which  his  uncle  the  cardi- 
nal,  and  perhaps  the  queen,  was  deeply  concerned. 

A  claimant  to  the  crown  now  appeared.  Richard 
duke  of  York  was  son  to  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  by  Anne, 
sister  of  the  late  earl  of  March,  in  whom  ended  the 
males  of  the  house  of  Mortimer.     The  rights  of  that 
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family^  therefore^  centred  in  the  dnke  of  York^  who  was 
thus  descended  by  his  mother  from  the  only  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence^  eecond  son  of  Edward  III. ;  whereas 
the  king  was  descended  from  the  duke  of  Lancaster^ 
third  son  of  that  monarch.  The  duke  of  York  was  a 
man  of  most  amiable  manners^  of  large  possessions^ 
of  extensive  connexions  and  influence.  The  loss  of 
t^aace,  the  hatred  of  the  king's  ministers^  and^  above  all^ 
the  miirder  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester^  had  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  people.  A  large  body  of  the  nobility^ 
and  the  commons  in  general^  sided  with  the  duke  of  ^  ^ 
'York^  and  recourse  was  had  to  arms.  The  battle  of  St.  1455, 
Alban's^  gained  by  the  Yorkists^  was  the  conunencement 
of  a  struggle  which  lasted  thirty  years^  and  in  which 
were  fou^t  twelve  pitched  battles.  The  battles  of 
-Blore-heath  and  Northampton  were  gained  by  the  York  1460. 
party.  In  the  last  the  king  was  taken  prisoner :  but  the 
spirit  of  Margaret  was  unbroken ;  she  collected  a  large 
army^  to  which  the  duke  of  York  was  imprudent  enough 
to  give  battle  at  Wakefield^  where  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.  Here  the  queen  and  her  friends  commenced  that 
ferocious  system  which^  being  imitated  by  the  other 
party^  casts  on  these  wars  such  an  aspect  of  horror  and 
barbarity.  The  head  of  the  duke  of  York  was  cut  o£^ 
and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  York ;  his  son^  the  earl  of 
Rutland^  was  murdered  in  cold  Uood;  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bury and  other  noUemen  were  executed  by  martial  law. 

The  claims  of  the  duke  descended  to  his  son  Edward^ 
who  gained  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross.  The  Yorkists  146I. 
were  defeated  at  St.  Alban's.      Edward  now  assumed 
the  crown  by  a  somewhat  irr^ular  popular  election. 

Edward  IV.  was  handsome^  brave^  affable;  but  licen- 
tious^ and  barbarously  cruel.  The  Lancastrians  were  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Towton.  Henry  and  1461. 
Margaret  fled  to  Scotland ;  but  the  indefatigable  queen 
went  to  France^  and  inducing  Louis  XI.  to  assist 
her  with  some  troops  and  money^  she  returned  and 
raised  another  army^  but  was  again  totally  defeated  at  1464. 
Hexbam.     Margaret  fled  to  France^  and  Henry^  being 
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diicoTered,  was  thrown  into  the  Tower.  The  hopes  of 
the  LancMtrianB  leemed  now  quite  cnished^  when  a. 
ooohieM  arising  between  Edward  and  the  great  earl  of 
Warwidc,  called  the  king-'maker,  the  latter  entered  into 
a  treaty  with  Margaret^  and  drove  Edward  out  of  the 
kingdom^  and  restored  Henry;   but  in  less  than  six 

^j^^  months  Edward  returned^  and  Warwick  was  defeated 

14*71.  and  dain  at  the  batUe  of  fiamet.  The  yery  day  of  thia 
battle  Margaret  and  her  son^  prince  Edwanl^  landed  at 
Weymouth.  Though  at  first  overwhdmed  at  the  tidu^a 
of  tlie  defeat  and  death  of  Warwick^  she  resumed  h^: 
wonted  spirit^  collected  an  army^  and  marched  to 
Tewkesbury.  Here  fortune  proved  once  more  adverse  ; 
the  Lancastrian  army  was  totally  routed^  die  queen  and 
prince  taken^  and  die  latter  murdered^  almost  in  the 
presence  of  Edward.  Henry  soon  afterwards  died^  mur* 
dered^  as  was  said^  by  the  duke  of  Gloucester  in  the 
Tower^  and  the  hopes  of  the  Lancastrians  now  seemed 
extinct. 

148S.  Edward  V.  was^  it  is  said^  with  his  brother  the  duke 
of  York,  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  their  uncle,  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  who  usurped  the  crown  imder  the 
title  of  Richard  III.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
had  aided  Richard  in  his  projects,  being  discontented, 
invited  over  the  earl  of  Richmond,  who  had  sheltered 
himself  in  Britany ;  but  having  taken  arms  before  the 
arrival  of  this  nobleman,  he  was  seized  and  executed  by 
(Hrder  of  Richard.  Richmond  at  his  landing  was  joined 
by  many ;  Richard  hastened  to  oppose  him :  the  engage- 
ment took  place  on  die  field  of  Boswordi.    Richard  was 

1485.  slain  fighting  bravely,  and  Richmond  was  saluted  king 
on  the  field  of  batde  by  the  tide  of  Henry  VII.  With 
Richard  III.  ended  die  line  of  Plantagenet,  which  had 
governed  England  with  glory,  on  die  whole,  during  three 
centuries.  The  new  house  was  called  that  of  Tudor, 
from  the  family  name  of  Henry  VII. 

The  tide  of  Henry  was  exposed  to  all  die  defects  in 
die  original  Lancastrian  tide  ;  and  even  suppodng  that 
to  be  good,  he  was  not  the  true  heir  of  diat  family  ;  for 
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he  daimed  through  his  mother  Margaret^  sole  heiress  of 
the  duke  of  Somerset^  sprung  from  John  of  Gaunt  duke 
of  Lancaster  >  hut  the  line  of  Somerset  derired  from  one 
of  the  children  of  John  of  Gaimt  hy  Catherine  Swynford^ 
during  the  life  of  his  duchess^  and  was  therefore  illegi- 
timate,  and  even  adulterous ;  and  though  Richard  II. 
had  legitimated  these  children^  they  were  never  con* 
ceived  to  have  any  daim  to  the  crown;  and  farther^ 
the  mother  of  Henry  was  still  alive.  Edward  IV.  had 
left  daughters^  of  whose  title  there  could  he  no  douht^ 
and  Henry  was  to  he  married  to  Elizaheth^  the  eldest  of 
them ;  hut  he  had  an  aversion  to  that  family^  and. he 
would  not  appear  to  owe  his  crown  to  his  wife.  During 
all  his  reign  he  was  very  tender  on  this  sulject  of  his 
title.  ^.^ 

After  a  good  deal  of  delay^  he  married  the  princess  148& 
Elizaheth^  hut  he  never  loved  her.  The  duchess  of 
Burgundy^  sister  of  Edward  IV.^  raised  up  two  impos- 
tors  against  him^  each  pretending  to  he  Ridiard  duke  of 
York  *,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Tower ;  hut  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  king  easily  crushed  all  attempts  against  his 
crown.  The  chief  defect  in  Henry's  character  was  ava- 
rice ;  his  great  object  was  the  depression  of  the  nobility^  a 
point  the  more  easily  to  be  effected^  as  most  of  them  had 
perished  in  the  civil  wars.  The  landed  proprietors  ob- 
tained power  to  alienate  their  estates ;  and  as  commerce 
had  greatly  increased^  luxury  extended^  and  many  of 
the  commons  had  amassed  wealthy  the  object  nearest 
Henry's  heart  was  rapidly  effected^  though  we  are  not^ 
perhaps^  to  compliment  his  sagacity  with  having  fore- 
seen it. 

Wars  between  France' and  England* 

As  they  were  now  at  an  end^  the  present  se^ns  a  good 
occasion  of  giving  a  consecutive  view  of  these  useless  and 
disastrous  wars. 

When   Edward  III.  kid   daim   to   the   crown   of  1SS8. 

•  The  &te  of  this  prince  and  his  brother  is  involved  in  singular  mys. 
tery.  It  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  Perkin  Worbeck  was  an 
impostor  or  not 
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France  *,  his  first  care  was  to  strengthen  himself  by  al» 
liances  with  the  duke  of  Brabant^  the  count  of  Hainault^ 
his  father-in-law,  and  other  princes  near  the  Rhine; 
and  as  the  Engiidi  had  been  for  some  time  connected  by 
trade  with  the  Flemings,  and  that  people,  who  were  in 
rebellion  against  their  earl,  were  governed  by  James  van 
Artiveld,  a  brewer  of  Ghent,  Edward  sought  to  gain 
that  demagogue  to  his  side,  and  he  succeeded  in  his  ob^ 
ju  o.  J^^  Thus  supported,  Edward  collected  an  army,  and 
1339.  entered  France ;  but  nothing  of  moment  occurred  in  thia 
first  campaign,  and  the  funds  of  the  English  monardi 
being  exhausted,  he  was  obliged  to  return  home.  The 
following  year  Edward  gained  a  nayal  victory  over  the 
French,  and  entered  France  at  the  head  of  1 00,000  men  ; 
but  Philip  declined  engaging,  and  a  truce  was  concluded 
for  a  year.  During  the  truce  affairs  took  such  a  turn  in 
Britany  as  engaged  the  two  kingdoms  again  in  war. 
Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  to  the  French  king,  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Britany,  upon  whose 
death  the  count  de  Montford,  the  next  heir  male,  seized 
the  duchy.  Feeling  he  could  not  hold  it  against  the 
power  of  France,  he  went  over  to  England,  and  ofiered 
to  do  homage  for  it  to  Edward.  Edward  accepted  the 
proposal,  and  sent  over  troops  to  assist  his  vassal.  Mont- 
ford had  meantime  been  taken  prisoner ;  but  his  wife 
maintained  his  cause  with  masculine  energy.  This  strug- 
1348.  glc  ^^  terminated  by  a  truce  for  three  years,  on  ho- 
nourable terms  for  Edward  and  the  countess. 
1344.  The  truce  was  broken  the  next  year.  Edward  in-^ 
1346.  vaded  Normandy  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Philip 
advanced  at  the  head  of  90,000.  The  English  king,  fear- 
ing to  be  surrounded,  retreated  towards  Flanders.  The 
bridges  over  the  Somme  were  broken  down,  and  a  French 
force  was  on  the  oppoate  side;  but  the  English, 
having  discovered  a  ford,  passed  over  and  drove  ofi^ 
the  French.  As  the  rear-guard  of  the  English  was 
passing,  the  army  of  Philip  came  up ;  but,  the  tide  rising, 
it  could  not  pass,  and  had  to  go  round  by  the  bridge  cH 
•  See  p.  279. 
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Abbeville.  Fearing  to  marcb  over  the  plains  of  Picardy, 
esposed  to  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  French^  Edward 
resolved  to  give  battle^  and  he  drew  up  his  troops  in 
three  lines  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  village  of  Crecy : 
the  French  advanced  also  in  three  lines;  but  they  were 
fatigued  with  their  march^  and  disordered.  The  battle 
b^an  about  three  o'clock  in  the  day  (Aug.  26.),  and 
ended  in  a  complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
The  French  lost  40^000  men^  among  whom  were  seve* 
ral  of  the  nobility,  1200  knights,  and  1400  gentlemen.    ^^  ^ 

Edward  now  invested  Calais,  which  surrendered  after  1347, 
a  siege  of  twelve  months.   The  inhabitants  were  expelled, 
and  the  town  peopled  vrith  English.     A  truce  was  con- 
cluded, which  the  dreadful  plague  that  ravaged  Europe 
at  that  time  caused  to  be  prolonged. 

During  the  truce  Philip  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  John.  Charles  king  of  Navarre,  sumamed  the 
Bad,  son  of  Jane,  daughter  of  Louis  Hutin,  entered 
secretly  into  correspondence  with  the  king  of  England, 
into  which  he  drew  even  the  dauphin ;  but  that  prince 
afterwards  repenting,  betrayed  the  king  of  Navarre  to 
his  father,  who  threw  him  into  prison.  Philip,  bro^ 
ther  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  put  all  his  fortresses  into  a 
state  of  defence,  and  called  on  Edward  for  assistance. 
The  war  was  renewed.  1356. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince,  eldest  son  of  the  king  of 
England,  commanded  in  Guienne.  He  ventured  with 
an  army  of  12,000  men  to  advance  into  the  French 
territory.  John  collected  an  force  of  60,000  men,  and 
came  up  with  him  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers.  The 
Black  Prince  offered  to  surrender  his  conquests  for  a 
safe  retreat:  he  was  refused:  he  then  prepared  for 
battle,  and  drew  up  his  little  army  with  the  utmost 
ddll  (Sep.  19.)»  The  usual  impetuosity  of  the  French 
hurried  them  to  the  attack,  and  the  battle  ended  in  the 
utter  rout  of  the  French  army,  and  the  captivity  of  their 
kingf  The  generosity  of  the  Black  Prince  to  his  cap- 
tive, only  paralleled  by  that  of  Alp  Arslan*,  is  well 

•See  p.  231. 
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A.  D.  loiown.     John  was  led  to  Bordeaux^  and  thence  to  £ng- 

1357.  )3Qd^  und  a  truce  was  concluded  for  two  years. 

France  was  now  in  a  complete  state  of  anarchy;  bat 
the  truce  and  the  want  of  money  prevented  Edward's 
deriTing  any  advantage  from  it.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  truce  he  invaded  and  ravaged  that  kingdom ;  but 
finding  he  could  not  make  a  durable  impression^  he 

1S60.  concluded  the  peace  of  Bretigni.  The  terms  of  this 
peace  were^  that  John  should  pay  three  millions  of 
crowns  of  gold  for  his  ransom;  that  Edward  should 
give  dp  aU  claim  to  the  crown  ik  France^  and  to  Nor- 
mandy^  Touraine^  Maine^  and  Atajou^  for  which  he 
was  to  receive  Foitou^  Saintonge^  Lagenois^  Perigord^ 
the  Limousin^  Quercy,  and  other  neighhouiing  places^ 
with  Calais^  Guisnes^  Montreuil^  and  Ponthieu;  all  in  Aill 
sovereignty,  no  homage  for  them  or  Guienne  to  he  due 
to  the  crown  of  France. 
^  Charles  V.  succeeding  John^  who  died  soon  after  the 

peace  of  Bretigni^  the  terms  of  which  were  never  exe- 
cuted, some  of  the  Gascon  nobles  appealed  to  him,  as 
the  superior  lord^  against  the  heavy  taxes  laid  on  them 
by  the  Black  Prince,  in  consequence  of  his  expedition 
to  Spain.  That  able  monarch,  who  had  now  terminated 
the  disorders  of  his  kingdom,  summoned  the  prince  to 
appear  in  his  court  at  Paris  to  answer  the  complaint  of 
his  vassals.  Edward  replied  that  he  would,  but  it 
would  be  at  the  head  of  60,000  men.  But  his  health 
was  declining;  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  England; 

1370.  and  the  war  terminated  in  the  English  being  strij^ped  of 
Guienne,  except  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne,  and  of  all 
their  conquests  but  Calais. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  war  was  carried 
on  languidly.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  events  was 
the  duke  of  Glocester,  the  king's  imcle,  having  the  bar- 

1380.  dihood  to  march  out  of  Calais  at  the  head  of  2000 
horse  and  8000  foot,  enter  the  heart  of  France,  and 
ravage  all  the  country  till  he  joined  his  allies  in  Bri- 
tany.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  came  within  sight  with 
a  much  superior  army;  but  such  was  the  terror  the 
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French  felt  of  the  English^  that  he  did  not  venture  to  ^^  ^^ 
attack  them.  Some  years  afterwards^  the  king  of  France  is86. 
made  preparations  for  invading  England ;  hut  his  fleet 
was  dispersed  hy  a  storm^  and  many  of  the  ships  taken 
hy  the  English.     The  Gascons  put  themselves^  in  this 
reign^  once  more  under  the  government  of  England. 
Both  parties  were  now  imxious  for  peace;  hut  as  thelS96. 
terms  could  not  he  adjusted^  they  agreed  on  a  truce  for 
twenty-five  years^  and  Richard  was  affianced  to  Isabella^ 
daughter  of  Charles^  a  princess  only  seven  years  old. 

On  the  murder  of  Richard^  the  French  king  made  X401« 
some  show  of  avenging  his  death;  hut  on  the  princess  Isa- 
bella being  given  up,  he  renewed  the  truce  with  Henry 
IV.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  Henry  began  to 
take  some  part  in  the  quarrels  of  the  Orleans  and  Bur-  1411. 
gundy  factions  in  France,  and  sent  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  the  aid  of  the  latter,  and  afterwards  a  larger 
to  that  of  the  former. 

Henry  IV.  had  when  dying  exhorted  his  son  not  to  1415. 
let  the  English  nation  remain  long  at  rest.  Henry  V; 
therefore,  taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of 
France*,  sent  ambassadors  to  Paris  with  most  exorbitant 
proposals.  He  demanded  the  crown  of  France  (or  at 
least  reserved  his  right  to  it),  Normandy,  Touraine, 
Maine,  Guienne,  and  the  homage  of  Britany  and  Flan- 
ders, ^e  princess  CaUierine  in  marriage,  and  2,000;000 
erowns  of  gold  as  her  dower,  and  the  arrear  of  king 
John's  ransom.  The  French  offered  him  Guienne  and 
Saintonge,  and  a  dower  of  800,000  crowns.  Henry 
forthwith  prepared  for  war ;  he  collected  a  fleet  and 
army,  consisting  of  6000  men  at  arms  and  24,000  foot, 
at  Southampton,  landed  in  Normandy,  and  took  the 
town  of  Harfleur.  Having  dismissed  his  transports^ 
he  was  obliged  to  march  his  army  to  Calais  by  land. 
An  army  of  14,000  men  at  arms  and  40,000  foot, 
under  the  constable  d' Albert,  was  now  collected  in  Nor- 
mandy. Henry  offered  to  give  up  Harfleur  for  a  safe 
passage  to  Calais:  this  ofler  was  rejected:  he  marched  by 

•  See  p.  281. 
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slow  Jomneys  till  he  readied  the  S<Mnme^  which  he  ii^* 
tended  passing  where  £dward  had  passed^  hut  found  it 
strongly  guarded:  he  at  length  seized  a  passage  near 
BU  Quintin^  and  got  safely  oyer.  He  now  marched  for 
Calais ;  but  on  ascending  the  heights  near  Blangi  (Oct. 
25.)  he  saw  the  whole  Fraich  army  drawn  up  on  the 
plain  of  Azincourt.  Henry's  army  was  now  reduced 
by  disease  and  the  sword  to  about  15^000  men.  His 
situation  was  similar  to  that  of  Edward  at  Crecy^  and 
of  the  Black  Prince  at  Poitiers^  and  he  made  the  same 
judicious  dispositions.  The  French  acted  with  the  same 
impetuosity  and  imprudence :  the  final  result  was  simi-* 
lar.  Of  the  French  10^000  were  slain^  among  whom 
were  the  constable  himself  and  some  of  the  chief  nobility; 
]  4^000  were  made  prisoners^  among  whom  were  the 
dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon^  and  many  other  nobles 
of  high  rank.  The  English  lost  but  forty  men.  Want 
of  funds  preventing  Henry^  like  his  predecessors^  from 
taking  fiill  advantage  of  this  victory^  he  returned  to 
England^  having  made  a  truce  with  the  enemy. 

During  this  truce  the  animosity  between  the  Arms^- 
nac  and  Burgundian  parties  raged  with  the  greatest 
violence.  Henry  collected  an  army  of  25^000  men^  and 
landed  in  Normandy  :  several  towns  surrendered^  and^ . 
being  reinforced  with  15^000  more^  he  formed  the  si^e 
of  Rouen.  The  queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  now 
made  a  treaty  with  him  similar  to  that  afterwards  made 
at  Troyes ;  but  before  it  was  completed  the  dauphin  and 
duke  of  Burgundy  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  to  share 
the  supreme  power,  and  expel  the  invader.  But  the 
murder  of  the  duke  taking  place,  his  son  instantly 
formed  a  league  with  the  king  of  England,  and  the 
treaty  of  Troyes  was  concluded.  All  the  north,  of 
^,  .p.  France  was  rapidly  conquered,  and  the  dauphin  driven 
1422.  beyond  the  Loire.  In*  this  state  of  aflfairs  Henry  V. 
died. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour. 

1424.  The  battle  of  Verneuil,  in  which  the  only  army  of  the 

king  of  France  was  defeated  with  great  loss^  seemed  to 
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have  given  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  fortimes.  Bed- 
ford resolved  to  penetrate  into  the  south  of  France^  and  a.  d. 
for  that  purpose  formed  the  siege  of  Orleans.  Every  1428. 
effort  was  made  to  defend  this  city^  on  which  the  hopes 
of  France  now  seemed  to  depend.  The  siege  was  tedious^ 
but  the  English  were  gradually  gaining  ground^  when 
that  wonderM  visionary^  Joan  of  Arc^  appeared  to 
restore  the  sinking  destiny  of  France.  A  secret  horror 
thrilled  the  English  soldiers)  which  their  officers  either 
idiared  or  could  not  remove  ;  defeat  attended  them  every 
where  ;  the  provinces  and  towns  of  France  returned  joy- 
fldly  to  their  allegiance ;  the  duke  of  Burgundy  was 
reconciled  to  his  sovereign,  and  the  English  were,  in  a 
few  years,  driven  out  of  every  paft  of  France  hut  Calais.  1450, 
Thus,  happily  for  hoth  countries,  ended  all  the  magnil&<- 
oetit  projects  of  the  conquest  of  France. 

Scotland. 

From  a  very  early  period  Scotland  had  heen  governed 
by  kings.  These  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars  and 
alliances  with  the  northern  princes  of  the  heptarchy. 
When  Duncan  king  of  Scotland  was  murdered  by 
Macbeth,  an  army  was  sent  by  Edward  the  Confessor 
against  the  usurper,  and  Malcolm,  the  rightful  heir,  was 
restored  to  the  throne.  This  prince  espoused  the  sister 
of  Edgar  Atheling,  and  many  of  the  English  fled  to 
Scotland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Conqueror*  The  Scots 
began  now  to  make  occasional  inroads  into  England. 
In  one  of  these,  William  king  of  Scotland  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Henry  II.,  and,  as  a  part  of  the  conditions 
of  his  liberty,  was  forced  to  do  homage  for  his  whole 
kingdom,  the  Scottish  kings  having  hitherto  done  so  only 
for  Cumberland,  which  they  held.  Richard  I.,  however, 
renounced  this  right. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander  III.,  near  a  century  after-  1286. 

wards,  a  dispute  arose  about  the  succession  to  the  Scot-* 

tish  throne.     That  monarch  having  left  no  descendant 

but  a  grandp-daughter^  who  did  not  long  survive  him,  the 
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light  fell  to  die  d<icend>nta  of  David  eaii  of  HuntiBg- 
doD^  third  son  of  Dand  I.;  of  these  John  Baliel  was 
grandson  of  Margaret,  the  earl's  ddest  daughter ;  Robert 
Bruce  was  wn  of  Isahd,  hia  second  daughter.  The 
rules  of  succession  not  heing  at  that  time  wdl  estahlished^ 
it  was  a  doubtful  question  which  was  the  true  hdr.  To 
avoid  a  recourse  to  arms,  the  parliament  of  Scotlaad 
determined  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of 
Edward  I.,  a  prince  extolled  for  wisdom  and  prudraee. 
Edward  seized  this  occasion  of  obtaining  the  sovereigiity 
of  Scotland:  he  appeared  on  the  frontier  with  a  lafge 
army,  and  compelled  all  the  Scottish  nobles,  including 
the  two  candidates,  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  liege  l(»d  ; 
he  made  them  give  him  possession  of  the  kingdom,  and 
^^  ^  then  declaring  Baliol  the  true  heir,  put  him  in  posseor 
1292.  aion  of  it,  on  his  renewing  his  oath  of  fealty. 

The  Scottish  nation,  and  even  their  king,  were  indig- 
nant at  being  thus  trepanned  and  degraded :  a  secret 
alliance  was  formed  with  France ;  a  dispensation  of  the 
king's  oath  of  fealty  was  procured  from  the  pope;  and, 
on  being  sumpioned  to  appear  in  an  English  parliament 
1296.  at  Newcastle,  Baliol  refused  to  attend.  Edward  entered 
Scotland  at  the  head  of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse, 
and  quickly  over-ran  and  subdued  the  entire  kingdom. 
Baliol  was  forced  to  submit  and  implore  forgiveness,. 
English  garrisons  were  placed  in  the  fortresses,  and 
earl  Warrenne  left  governor. 

This  earl  b^ng  obliged  to  return  to  England  on 
account  of  his  health,  the  admimstration  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  Ormsby  and  Cressingham,  who  oppressed  the 
people  without  mercy.  A  gentleipan,  named  WiUiam 
Wallace,  was  so  provoked  as  to  kill  an  English  officer. 
Knowing  he  had  no  mercy  to  expect,  he  fled  to  the 
woods  and  collected  a  party,  with  whom  he  continually 
harassed  the  English ;  numbers  joined  him ;  several  dT 
the  principal  barons  countenanced  him  ;  and  the  whole 
country  was  on  the  eve  of  rising,  when  Warrenne  col- 
lected  an  army  of  40,000  men,  and  suddenly  returned. 
Making  an  attack  on  Uie  camp  of  Wallace^  i^e^  Stirling, 
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the  Snglifih  were  totally  routed^  and  CiTessiBghain  slain. 
The  nation  now  rose^  and  bestowed  on  Wallace  the 
title  of  r^ent.  The  English  were  expelled;  but  Ed- 
ward, who  had  been  in  Flanders^  returned^  collected  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  and  Altered  the  country.  The 
Scots  ventured  to  give  him  battle  at  Falkirk  (June  22),  ^,  j^ 
when  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  They  stUl  1298. 
earned  on  the  contest ;  but  Wallace  was  betrayed  by  las 
friend  sir  Jphn  Menteith,  and  the  intrepid  patriot  was 
executed  in  London  as  a  rebel.  1905. 

Robert  Bruce,  who  had  been  in  the  English  sendee, 
now  stepped  forward  to  defend  his  own  and  his  coun- 
try's rights.  The  Scotti^  nation  rose  once  more ;  the 
English  were  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  Bruce  was 
crowned  at  Scone.  Edward  now  found  he  had  all  his 
work  to  do  over  again ;  he  sent  an  army,  under  Aymer 
de  Valence  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  defeated  Bruce,  and 
forced  him  to  take  shelter  in  the  Western  Isles.  The 
king  was  himself  advancing,  determined  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  on  the  Scots,  when  he  sickened  and  died  at 
Carlisle,  with  his  last  breath  charging  his  son  to  prose-  1907. 
cute  the  war. 

Edward  II.  was  anxious  to  get  back  to  England,  and 
after  a  few  feeble'efforts  he  left  Scotland.  Bruce  who  had 
petumed,  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  kingdom  ex- 
cept a  few  fortresses,  and  even  made  inroads  into  England. 
Edward  was  roused ;  he  collected  a  large  force,  and  en- 
tered Scotland.  The  English  army  was  80,000  strong  ; 
that  of  Bruce  did  not  exceed  80,000.  But  he  ventured 
to  give  them  battle  at  Bannockbum,  near  Stirling  (June  isi4. 
14),  where  he  totally  defeated  them.  This  victory,  one  of 
the  most  glorious  ever  obtained,  secured  the  independence 
of  Scotland,  and  reduced  to  nodiing  all  the  hopes  founded 
on  the  iniquitous  attempt  of  Edward  I.  One  more 
fruitless  effort  was  made  by  Edward;  and  a  truce  wad  1SS3' 
then  concluded  for  thirteen  years. 

On  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  left  a  son,  a 
mfnor,  Edward  III.  secretly  encouraged  the'  son  of  John 
Baliol  to  put  forward  his  daim  to  the  Scottishkingdom. 
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I S32.  raised  a  small  army^  with  which  he  landed  on  the  coast  of 
VifCy  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country^  where 
he  defeated  the  Scottish  army  of  30^000  m^^  under  the 
earl  of  Mar.  He  then  took  Perth^  and  was  crowned  ^ 
Scone.  But  having  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his 
■  .  English  followers^  he  was  soon  after  driven  hack  into 
England.  He  here  made  large  offers  to  Edward^  parti* 
cnlarly  engaging  to  renew  the  homage  which  had  heen 
given  up  hy  Mortimer  in  Edward's  minority^  if  he  would 
assist  him  to  r^ain  his  throne.  Edward  collected  a 
large  army ;  the  Scots  encoimtered  him  at  Halidon^hiU, 

1333. -near  Berwick  (July  19)^  and  were  defeated  with  tfae 
loss  of  nearly  20^000  men  and  the  chief  of  their  nohi- 
lity.  But  still  Scotland  was  unconquered.  The  English 
forces  might  over-run  and  destroy  the  country ;  but  as 
soon  as  they  retired,  the  natives  repossessed  it,  and  again 
hade  them  defiance. 

David,  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce,  had  taken  refuge  in 
France,  but  had  returned,  and  driven  Baliol  out  of 

1346.  Scotland.  At  the  solicitation  of  the  king  of  France^ 
with  whom  he  had  made  an  alliance,  he  invaded  Eng? 
land.  Queen  Philippa,  at  the  head  of  12,000  men^ 
met  him  at  Neville's  Cross,  near  Durham  (October  17)» 
and  the  Scottish  king  was  defeated  and  taken  prisonerr 
.After  a  captivity  of  ten  years,  he  was  released  for  n 
ransom  of  100,000  marks. 

1385.  Richard  II.  invaded  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
men,  and  ravaged  the  country,  as  usual;  but  in  the 
meantime  30,000  Scots  retaliated  on  the  west  of  Eng.* 
land,   and  Richard   returned  without  having   effected 

1401.  any  thing.     Henry  IV.  led  an  army  into  Scotland  to 
.  no  purpose.    The  Scots  immediately  after  invaded  Eng-^ 

1402.  land,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Perdes  at  Humbledown. 
The  Scots  afterwards  aided  the  Percies  in  their  rebel-^ 
lion. 

Robert  III.  of  Scotland  was  a  feeble  prince :  hi . 
brother,  the  duke  of  Albany,  seized  the  government  and 
aimed  at  the  throne :  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  resolved 
to  remove  his  nephews;  and  he  threw  David^  the  dder| 
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into  prison,  where  he  periahed  of  hunger.  Robert,  to  ^^  j,^ 
SBve  James,  his  younger  son,  sent  him  to  France;  but  1407. 
the  ship  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  Henry  IV. 
refused  to  restore  the  young  prince  to  liberty.  Robert 
died  of  grief;  and  now,  by  possessing  the  person  of  the 
young  king,  Henry  was  able  to  keep  the  duke  of  Albany 
in  dependence,  and  secure  his  kingdom  from  inroads. 
He,  however^  gave  the  young  monarch  an  excellent 
education. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  French  and 
Scottish  nations  had  been  in  strict  alliance  against  the 
common  enemy.  When  Henry  V.  had  had  such  a 
career  of  success  in  France,  the  Scottish  nation  and  the 
r^ent  saw  plainly  that  they  must  submit  if  that  country 
was  conquered,  and  a  body  of  7000  men  was  sent  to  the  i42l, 
aid  of  the  dauphin,  who  treated  them  with  great  favour. 
Throughout  the  war,  Scottish  volimteers  crowded  to  the 
French  standard ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
duke  of  Bedford  recommended  it  as  the  best  policy,  to 
marry  the  young  king  of  Scots  to  the  king's  cousin,  the 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerset,  and  give  him  his 
liberty.  This  was  done,  and  James,  during  his  short  1423» 
reign,  proved  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Scottish  monarchs. 
He  was  murdered  by  his  kinsman  the  earl  of  AthoL  1437. 
During  the  wars  of  the  Roses^  Scotland  was  too  much 
distracted  by  factions  to  be  able  to  take  any  advantage  of 
the  state  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Jamed 
IV,  gave  countenance  and  assistance  to  Perkin  Warbeck  ; 
but  the  war  was  happily  terminated  by  the  marriage  of 
the  Scottish  monarch  with  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  1509. 
Henry. 

Scandinavia, 

Denmark  and  Norway  we  have"  seen  early  formed 
into  monarchies.  Sweden  remained  longer  divided  into 
small  independent  districts.  The  Swedes  and  Goths  at 
length  agreed  to  form  one  state,  to  be  governed  alter- 
nately by  a  Goth  of  the  race  of  Svercher,  and  a  Swede  of 
that  of  Eric.   The  natural  consequence  was  endless  assas- 
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^^^  nnatum.  Id  the  14th  century  the  race  of  Odin  in  Sweden 
'  was  extincty  and  a  foreigner  was  placed  on  the  tfanme.  In 
the  same  century,  the  ancient  linea  in  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way ended  with  Waldemar  and  Olaf.  Margaret,  daughter 
of  the  former,  mother  of  the  latter,  was  heiress  to  both. 
She  defeated  Albert  of  Mecklenburg  king  of  Sweden,  and- 

1398.  forced  him  to  abdicate,  and  then,  by  the  Union  of  Calmar, 
united  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Margaret, 
having  no  children,  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew  Eric, 
of  the  ducal  house  of  Pomerania,  but  he  was  diiven  out  of 

1489.  the  three  kingdoms.  .  Christopher,  a  duke  of  Bayaria, 
was  invited  to  Denmark,  and  the  other  kingdoms  sub- 

1448.  mitted  to  his  government.  On  his  death  Christian,  son 
of  the  count  of  Oldenburg,  was  chosen  long  of  Denmark, 
and  by  his  mother,  who  was  sister  to  the  count  of  Hol-^ 
stein,  he  obtained  that  country,  which  was  now  made  a 

1459.  duchy.  Norway  followed  the  example  of  Denmark;  but 
Carl  Cnutson  and  Steno  Sture  maintained  the  independf 
enoe  of  Sweden  against  him  and  his  two  successors.  ^ 

Poland* 

The  Poles  are  a  portion  of  the  Slavonians,  the  last 
great  race  which  arrived  in  £urope.  They  were  at 
first  divided  into  several  small  states^  for  ever  at  war 
with  each  other.  When  they  embraced  the  Christian 
religion,  they  united  under  the  government  of  a  duke. 

1295.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  Przemysl,  of  the  house  of 
the  Piasti,  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  This  race  ruled 
Poland  five  hundred  years,  and  it  ended  with  Casimir  the 

1370.  Great,  in  1370.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sister's  soq^ 
Louis  of  Anjou,  king  of  Hungary,  ^iso  named  the  Great. 
This  king  left  only  daughters :  Sigismund  of  Luxem- 

1S82.  burg^  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  eldest,  was  king  of 
Hungary,  and  Louis  had  provided  for  the  continued 
union  of  the  two  crowns ;  but  the  Poles  and  Hedwig, 
his  other  daughter^  rejected  that  arrangement,  and  that 

1886.  princess  gave  her  hand  to  Jagellon,  great-prince  of  Li- 
thuania, who  with  .his  people  embraced  th^  Christian  re- 
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Hgk>n.    The  kingdom  flourished  greatly  under  this  king: 
its  export  of  com  was  considerable.    In  the  reign  of  his  ^, ,,, 
son^  by  the  choice  of  the  Hungarians^  the  two  countries  1437. 
w6re  again  united ;  but  this  young  monarch  lost  both 
life  and  crown  in  the  battle  of  Vama^  against  the  Turk-  1444. 
ish  saltan  Moorad. 

His  brother,  Casimir  succeeded  him  in  Poland^  and 
was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  of  his  time.  He  made 
great  acquisitions  from  the  Teutonic  order  of  knights. 
Casimir  reigned  nearly  half  a  century^  and  saw  Vladis- 
laus^  one  of  his  sons^  king  of  Hungajy  and  Bohemia. 

Hungary, 

The  house  of  Arpad  ruled  four  hundred  years  in 
Hungary^  and  ended  with  Andrew  III.     On  the  death 
of  this  monarchy  the  people  were  split  into  various  par-  isoi. 
ties  ;  that  of  Charles  Robert^  of  the  Neapolitan  branch 
of  the  house  of  Anjou^  prevailed^  and  he  was  called  to  13 10. 
the  throne.     His  vigour  and  wisdom^  in  the  course  of  a 
long  reign^  raised  the  kingdom  to  great  glory ;  and  the 
long  reign  also  of  his  son  Louis  still  further  increased  its  1343. 
power  and  dignity.     But  Louis  unfortunately  died  just  1382. 
as  the  Ottoman  power  was  growing  formidable  on  the 
frontiers^  and  the  kingdom  was  again  distracted  by  fac« 
tion.      Sigismund^  a  stranger^  was  chosen  king^  and  1386. 
reigned  for  more  than  half  a  century.     He  lost  the 
battle  of  Nicopolis  to  the  Turks;   but  circumstances 
prevented  their  attempting  to  follow  up  their  victory. 
Sigismund  was  succeeded  in  the  empire  and  in  Hungary 
by  his  son-in-lawj  Albert  of  Auistria.   Albert's  successor,  1437. 
Ladislaus,  being  a  posthumous  child,  the  Hungarians 
gave  the  crown,  for  his  minority,  to  Vladislaus  king  of 
Poland.    On  his  death  John  Hunniades  was  made  regent, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Belgrade  he  gave  an  effectual  check  to  14.?6. 
the  Ottoman  power.    The  young  king  lived  but  two  years  1458. 
after  Hunniades ;  and  the  nation  then  chose  Matthias 
the  son  of  the  valiant  John  Hunniades,  to  be  their  sove- 
reign.    Matthias  was  the  greatest  prince  of  his  age,  and 
in  his  wars  with  Austria  and  Bohemia  victory  always 
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A.  D^  attended  bim.      On  Ms  deaths  the  Hungarians  dected 
1490.  VladialaaB^  son  of  Cadmir  king  of  Poland^  already  king' 
of  Bohemia. 

The  Ottomans. 

%Vhen  the  Mongols  of  Chingis  Khan  had  burst  throng^ 
the  barriers  of  Khowaresm  over  Persia  and  Lesser  Asia^ 
Suleiman,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Turkish  tribe  of 

I8S4.  Oghuz,  migrated  at  the  head  of  50,000  souls  from  Kho^ 
rassan  to  Armenia.  After  remaining  seven  years  in  that 
country,  Suleiman  prepared  to  return  to  his  former  abode; 
but  chancing  to  be  drowned  in  crossing  the  Euphrates 
at  Jaaber,  his  followers  dispersed.  A  part  remained  in 
Syria,  another  part  went  to  Lesser  Asia. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Suleiman,  two  returned  to  Kho-* 
rassan  ;  the  two  younger,  Dindar  and  Ortoghrul,  retired 
with  four  hundred  families  to  the  mountains  east  of  £r- 
zeroom,  and  thence  roved  westwards,  to  seek  a  retreat  in 
the  dominions  of  Ala-ed-deen,  the  great  prince  of  the 
Se^ookians  of  Iconium.  On  their  way,  they  came  to 
where  two  armies  were  fighting ;  Ortoghrul  chivalrously 
resolved  to  assist  the  weaker,  and  his  aid  turned  the 
scale.  It  was  Ala-ed-deen  whom  he  made  victorious  over 
an  army  of  Tatars ;  and  the  grateful  sultan  bestowed  ho- 
nours and  pasture-land  on  his  ally.  This  land,  the  cradle 
of  the  Ottoman  power,  is  the  Sanjak  of  Sultan  Oni,  the 
ancient  Phrygia  Epictetos.  Here  they  fed  their  herda 
on  the  mountains  in  summer,  and  in  winter  descended 
into  the>plaiij;  and  they  lived  in  amity  with  the  nd^- 
bouring  subjects  of  the  Greek  emperors. 

Osman,  tfie  son  of  Ortoghrul,  resolved  on  conquest. 
His  dervishes  excited  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  and  he 

1299.  established  a  kingdom  in  Bithynia,  of  which  Brusa,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mysian  Olympus,  became  the  capital.  It 
is  from  this  monarch  that  the  western  Turks  derive  their 
appellation  of  Ottomans,  or  more  properly  Osmans. 

1326.  In  the  time  of  his  son  Orchan,  a  great  part  of 
Lesser  Asia  was  subdued  by  the  Turkish 'arms.  The 
isles  of  Greece  felt  their  power :  the  court  of  Constan** 
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tinople  -was.  split  into  factions ;  dvil  war  raged  in  the 
empire ;  each  party  sought  the  aid  of  the  Turks.  John 
Cantacuzenes^  a  man  of  talent  and  virtue^  on  ascending 
the  throne^  felt  that  its  strength  was  gone^  and  retired  to 
tlie  solitude  of  Mount  Athos.  His  successor^  John 
Falsologus^  was  sunk  i;i  pleasure.  Under  the  reign  of 
Orchan  the  Ottoman  institutions^  one  of  which  was  the 
formation  of  the  corps  of  Janizaries  {Yeni-cheri,  new 
soldiers)  were  estahlished^  chiefly  under  the  direction 
of  his  brother  and  vizier,  the  able  Ala-ed-deen.  ^^  „^ 

Moorad  (Amurath),  tbe  son  and  successor  of  Orchan,  1359. 
took  Adrianople,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  and 
made  it  the  European  capital  of  his  dominions.  By  mar- 
riage he  acquired  the  greater  part  of  Kermian,  and  by 
purchase  he  gained  Hamid.  Philippopolis  was  taken 
from  the  Greeks ;  but  Moorad  found  a  more  obstinate 
resistance  from  the  Servians  and  Bulgarians.  He  fell  at  138% 
Cossova,  assassinated  by  a  valiant  Servian  youth. 

Bayezeed  (Bigezet)  Yilderim,  i.  e.  Lightning,  a  brave 
but  headstrong  prince,  succeeded  his  father,  and  his  first 
act  was  to  put  to  deadi  his  only  brother.  The  forces  of 
Western  Europe,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  France,  com- 
manded by  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  the  counts  of 
Nevers,  la  Marche,  and  Eu,  the  admiral  de  Vienne,  the 
marshal  Boucicault,  the  lord  of  Coucy,  and  several  others 
of  the  prime  nobility  of  France  and  Germany,  with 
60,000  men,  advanced  to  Nicopolis.  Bayezeed  led  1396. 
i^;ainst  them  a  more  numerous  host^  The  Christians 
fought  with  their  wonted  valour,  but  yielded  to  the 
numbers  and  the  discipline  of  the  Moslems:  their  leaders 
were  slain  or  made  captive.  Sigismund  escaped  to  the 
Danube  with  five  companions,  and  thence  to  Constanti- 
nople. Bosnia  was  overrun  by  Bayezeed,  and  he  was 
preparing  to  invest  Constantinople  a  second  time^  when 
the  progress  of  his  conquests  westwards  was  checked  by 
the  approach  on  the  east  of  the  Tatars  under  Timoor. 
Bayezeed  hastened  to  oppose  them.  On  the  plains  of 
Angora  he  fought  with  a  courage  worthy  of  his  race,  1402. 
faiU  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.     Grief  and  vex« 
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1402.  ation  caused  his  death,  and  the  conqueror  restored  bia 
body  to  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers. 

The  captivity  and  death  of  Bayeseed  weakened  and 
distracted  the  Turkish  power :  the  sons  of  the  captiTo^ 
sultan  contended  with  each  other ;  and  it  was  only  by 

1413.  the  wisdom  of  Mohammed  I.  and  his  vizier  Bayezeed  tbttt 
the  empire  regained  its  vigour.     His  son,  Moorad  1 1./ 

142S.  a  valiant  and  merciful  hero,  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
what  remained  to  the  Greek  emperors.  John  VII.  in 
vain  sought  aid  in  Europe ;  in  vain  he  visited  Italy,  and 
agreed  to  an  union  of  the  churches.  The  union  was 
rejected  by  the  Greek  clergy,  and  theological  controversy 
reigned  more  violently  than  ever  in  the  falling  empire  of 
the  East. 

Moorad  having  made  peace  with  Hungary,  adhered 
to  it  faithfully.  But  while  he  was  at  Mi^;nesia,  in  Asia, 
the  papal  l^;ate  released  the  Hungarians  from  their  oa^^ 
and  they  seized  this  opportunity  of  assailing  the  Otto- 
man dominions.  King  Vladislaus  and  John  Hunniades 
marched  to  the  Black  Sea.    Moorad  appeared ;  the  battle 

1444.  was  fou^t  at  Varna.  In  ibe  front  of  his  array  Moorad 
displayed  the  violated  treaty.  Victory  was  kng  on  the 
side  of  the  Christians,  when  Moorad,  it  is  said,  pointing 
to  the  treaty,  called  aloud  on  Grod  to  avenge  their  per- 
jury, and  at  that  moment  the  young  Idng  ru^ed  amid 
the  ranks  of  the  Janizaries  and  fell,  and  victory  declared 
for  the  sultan.  This  excellent  prince,  twice  during  his 
reign,  resigned  his  crown  for  the  ei^oyment  of  a  private 
life,  but  was  each  time  recalled  to  the  throne  by  the 
danger  of  the  state. 

1451.  Moorad's  son,  Mohammed  II.,  joined  to  &e  valoinr  of 
his  father  a  greater  spirit  of  enterprise.  The  doom  ei 
Constantinople  was  now  fixed.  It  had  stood  in  magni- 
ficence for  1123  years,  had  seen  its  western  rival  more 
than  once  open  her  gates  to  a  conqueror,  while  itself 
had  but  once  submitted,  and  had  quickly  resumed  its 
dignity ;  but  now  its  dynasty  and  its  religion  were  to 
change,  the  rovers  of  the  steppes  were  to  lord  it  in  the 
palace  of  the  Cssars,  and  the  crescent  was  to  replace- 
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the  gHttering  cross  on  the  summit  of  its  great  temple. 
M(^ianmed  invested  the  dty:  during  fifty  days  the 
massive  walk  were  assailed  by  artillery  of  enormous 
siee  and  power.  The  Turks  at  length  burst  in :  Constan- 
tine^  the  last  of  the  CiesarSj  fell  at  the  breach^  sword  in 
hand^  with  a  courage  wordiy  of.  the  greatest  pf  those  a.d. 
whom  he  represented.  The  city  was  plundered^  thel45S. 
inhabitants  sold  into  slavery. 

The  Peloponnesus  was  speedily  overrun^  and  the  1461. 
Htile  empire  of  Trebizond^  which  had  lasted  258  yearSj 
submitted  at  the  appearance  of  Mohammed*  The  Paleo- 
logi  in  the  Peloponnesus  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
Ottoman  arms;  but  in  Albania^  George  Castriot  (calledfor 
his  valour  1^  the  Turks  Scanderb^^  i.  e.  Prince  Alex- 
ander) resisted  the  Turkish  power  with  success  as  long 
as  he  lived.  The  battle  of  Belgrade  checked  effectually 
the  progress  of  Mohammed  on  the  side  of  Hungary. 
The  Servians  were  completdy  subdued.  The  voivode  of 
Wallachia^  the  merciless  Drakul^  mude  a  imxre  vigorous 
defence ;  but  he  was  defeated^,  and  that  country  also  re- 
duced to  submission.  Caramania  was  forced  to  sutoit 
to  the  rule  of  Mohammed ;  but  the  knights  of  Rhodes 
repelled  him  from  their  island. 

The  Tatars  ♦ —  Timoor. 

Timoor  (i.e.  Iron)  was  descended  from  B^la^  thel3S5. 
Emir-ul-umera  of  Jagatai^  the  son  of  Chingis  Khan. 
The  youth  of  Timoor  was  spent  in  freebooting  and  the 
chase  :  •  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  he  rendered  important 
military  service  to  the  emir  Husein  of  the  house  of 
Jagatai^  who  then  ruled  over  Khorassan  and  Trans- 
oxiana^  against  the  khan  of  Turkestan.  The  hand  of  the 
emir's  sister  was  his  reward;  but  on  her  death  within 
four  years^  Timoor  cast  off  all^ance^  and  war  broke 

•  We  consider  the  distinction  between  Turks  and  Tatars  to  have  been 
clearly  shown  by  M .  Klaproth  :  the  former  are  of  Caucasian,  the  latter  of 
Mongol  race.  Yet  the  Tatars  of  Timoor  appear  rather  of  mixed  race ;  at 
least,  Timoor  himself  is  described  of  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  very 
di^rent  from  that  of  a  Mongol  Tartar,  the  corruption  of  Tatar,  owes 
its  origin  to  a  pun  of  St  Louis  on  Tatar  and  the  Latin  Tartarus. 
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oat  between  him  and  the  emir.  On  the  death  of  the 
ktter  Timoor  occupied  the  throne^  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  Samarkund.  He  turned  his  arms  first  against 
the  sultan  of  the  Jetans  {Getee?)  and  the  shah  of 
Khowaresm^  then  subdued  Khorassan^  and  ravaged  Per- 
sia during  three  years  :  with  the  speed  of  Hght  he  now 
A.  D.  swept  over  Great  Tatary^  and  shortly  afterwards  feasted 
1391.  his  host  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga.  '  A  campaign  of 
^ve  years  wasted  Persia;  and  Bagdad^  Mesopotamia^ 
Koordistan^  Armenia^  and  Geoi^a  were  conquered  by 
1398.  &e  Tatars.  Timoor  next  poured  his  hordes  over  the 
fertile  plains  of  India.  The  plunder  of  Delhi  rewarded 
their  efforts^  and  he  pursued  the  flying  Indians  to  the 
sources  of  the  sacred  Ganges.  The  same  year  the  Tatar 
conqueror  wintered  on  the  plains  of  Karabagh^  west 
of  the  Caspian;  in  the  spring  he  laid  waste  Geoi^a^ 
took  Sivas^  one  of  the  finest  and  most  populous  cities  of 
Lesser  Asia^  and  cruelly  put  the  garrison  to  death;  con- 
quered all  the  towns  to  Aleppo^  defeated  there  the 
Egyptian  army^  and  took  that  city;  and^  at  lengthy  made 

1401.  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bagdad. 

Timoor  wintered  once  more  on  the  plains  of  Karabagh. 
The  princes  whom  Bayezeed  had  robbed  of  their  domi- 
nions had  cast  themselves  on  the  protection  of  the 
Tatar,  and  Timoor  prepared  for  war  with  the  haughty 
Ottoman.  Negotiation  was  tried  in  'vain;  Bayezeed 
was  hardened  in  obstinacy,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Angora,  on  the  very  plain  where  Pompeius  had  defeated 
Mithridates,  the  Turkish  army  of  120,000  men  en- 
gaged the  Tatar  host  of  700,000.     From  morning  to 

1402.  night  of  a  burning  day  (July  20.)  endured  this  last 
battle  of  either  monarch,  and  it  ended  in  the  total  rout 
of  the  Turkish  host,  and  the  captivity  of  its  leader.  The 
tale  of  the  iron  cage  is  a  fabulous  legend.  The  Tatars 
overran   all   Lesser  Asia;    Timoor   reached   Iconium. 

1403.  Bayezeed  died  of  apoplexy  at  Akshehr  (March  8.),  and 
two  years  afterwards  Timoor  breathed  his  last  on  his 
march  against  China. 

Timoor  left  his  empire  to  his  grandson  Peer  M6hani-> 
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med  Jdiangheer;  bat  this  prince  was  unfortunate  in  the 
contest  for  the  crown  with  his  Ixrother  Khulleel  Sultair, 
and  the  empire  eventually  feli  into  the  hands  of  Shah 
Rokh^  the  virtuous  son  of  Timoor.  But  at  length  the 
fortune  of  the  house  of  Timoor  was  forced  to  yield 
before  that  of  the  Usbegs;  and  after  a  glorious  struggle 
against  %ybuk  Khan  the  Usbegs  the  able  and  celebrated 
Baber  retired  to  Hindoostan^  and  founded  that  great 
empire^  the  nominal  sovereign  of  which^  his  lineal  de- 
scendant^ still  sitSj  a  monument  of  fallen  greatness,  in 
Delhi^  beneath  the  protection  of  a  British  company  of 
merchants.  It  was  while  Baber  was  on  the  throne  that 
the  Portuguese  first  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Malabar. 

The  Turkman  tribes  of  the  Black  and  the  White 
Wether^  so  named  from  their  standards^  had  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  western  frontier  of  Persia.  On  the  death 
of  Timoor  they  advanced  into  that  country:  the  former 
tribe  established  its  empire  in  Aderbijan  and  the  ad- 
jacent provinces;  the  latter  extended  its  power  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Persia.  They  encountered  the  arms 
both  of  the  descendants  of  Timoor  and  the  Ottoman 
sultans. 


The  peninsula  contained  now  four  Christian  king- 
doms^ Castile^  Aragon^  Navarre^  and  Portugal ;  and  one 
Mohammedan,  Granada.  ^  ^ 

Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise,  king  of  Castile,  was  chiefly  dis^  1252. 
tinguished  by  his  attachment  to  science,  and  by  his  code, 
the  Siete  Partidas.     His  son  Sancho  rebelled  against 
him,  and  disquieted  the  latter  part  of  his  life.     The ' 
reigns  of  Sandio  and  his  two  successors  were  periods  of 
anarchy  and  turbulence.     Peter  the  Cruel  surpassed  all  1350. 
his  predecessors  in  tyranny  and  crime.     A  rebellion, 
headed  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Henry  of  Transta- 
mara,  si^ported  by  Aragon  and  Portugal,  broke  out, 
and  drove  him  from  his  throne.     Henry  was  aided  by 
Bertrand  du  Guesdin  and  the  companies  of  adventure 
who  had  been  engi^ed  in  the  wars  between  France  and 
X  2 
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England.  Peter  fled  to  Guienne^  and  implored  the  aid 
of  the  Black  Prince^  promising  to  give  him  Biscay  in 
case  he  should  restore  him  to  his  throne.     The  British 

A  o.  prince  entered  Spain^  recalled  to  his  standard  the  com- 

1367.  panics  of  adventure,  defeated  Henry  at  the  battle  of 
Nararrete,  and  took  du  Gueaelin  prisoner.  But  Peter's 
ingratitude   causing  him   to   retire  in  disgust,  Henry 

1 369.  again  appeared,  and  he  defeated  and  slew  with  his  own 
hand  the  savage  tyrant. 

The  reigns  of  Henry  II.  and  his  two  successors,  John 
I.  and  Henry  III.  (1868  — 1406)  were  tranquil;  and 
these  princes  merited  the  affection  of  the  people  by  their 

1406.  observance  of  the  laws.  John  II.  being  but  fourteen 
months  old  at  his  accession,  the  government  was  wisely 
administered  during  his  minority  by  his  mother  and  his 
imde  Ferdinand.  On  his  attaining  his  majority,  the 
golden  period  terminated ;  the  remainder  of  his  reign 

1454.  was  a  series  of  conspiracies  and  civil  wars.  Henry  IV., 
son  of  John,  was  solemnly  and  unjustly  deposed  by  a 

1465.  party  of  his  factious  nobles,  who  set  up  his  brother 
Alfonso  against  him,  and  a  civil  war  ensued.  These 
nobles  had  accused  Henry's  queen  of  adultery,  and 
maintained  that  Joanna,  Uieir  only  child,  was  illegi- 
timate.    Accordingly,    on   the   death   of  Alfonso,   his 

1469.  sister  Isabel  was  regarded  as  the  heiress.  She  agreed 
to  a  treaty  with  Henry,  by  which  the  succession  was 
secured  to  her ;  but  Henry  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  rescinding  the   agreement,  and   on   his  death   the 

1474.  parties  had  to  appeal  to  arms.  Isabel,  who  was  married 
to  Ferdinand  infant  of  Aragon,  was  supported  by  that 
power.  Joanna  was  betrothed  to  Alfonso  king  of  Por- 
tugal, and  her  mother  was  a  princess  of  that  family; 
she  was,  therefore,  supported  in  her  daim  by  the 
strength  of  that  kingdom.     The  king  of  Portugal,  how- 

1476.  ever,  was  defeated  at  Toro,  and  ell  Joanna's  partisans 
gradually  submitted  to  Isabel. 

Aragon,  though  not  so  extensive  as  Castile,  equalled 
it  in  power.  Its  government  was  better,  its  sovereigns 
wiser,  its  trade  far  more  extensive.     The  valour  of  the 
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Oid  had  given  it  Valencia;  the  Balearic  isles  were  added 
to  it;  a  long  ahd  sanguinary  contest  had^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century^  brought  Sardinia 
under  its  dominion;  and  in  this  century  it  acquired 
Naples  and  Sicily.  ^>^  j. 

On  the  death  of  Martin  king  of  Aragon^  the  succes-  hio. 
sion  was  disputed  by  five  competitors^  the  coUht  of 
Urgel^  grandson  of  James^  next  brother  to  Peter  IV. ; 
the  duke  of  Gandia^  grandson  of  James  II.;  the  duke 
of  Calabria^  son  of  Violante^  yoimgest  daughter  of  John 
I. ;  Frederic  count  of  Luna,  natural  son  of  the  younger 
Martin  king  of  Sicily;  and  Ferdinand^  infant  of  Castile^ 
son  of  the  late  king's  sister.  The  cortes  of  Aragon, 
Catalonia^  and  Valencia  named  nine  persons^  three  of 
eachj  to  hear  and  decide  the  claims ;  and,  after  solemn 
deliberation,  the  crown  was  adjudged  to  Ferdinand  of 
Castile.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alfonso  1416. 
v.,  who  was  made  king  of  Naples,  where  he  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign,  governing  Aragon  by  his  bro- 
iker  and  successor  Jolm  II.  On  the  death  of  John,  the  1479. 
sceptre  of  Aragon  passed  to  his  son  Ferdinand,  who 
was  married  to  Isabel  queen  of  Castile,  and  thus  the 
two  monarchies  were  united  into  one  great  kingdom, 
never  again  to  be  divided. .  Ferdinand  now  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  Granada,  and  end  the  conflict 
which  had  lasted  for  eight  centuries.  The  war  com- 
menced; civil  dissension  rent  the  Moori^  kingdom;  a 
party  aided  the  Christian  invaders;  yet  the  conquest  of 
Granada  cost  ten  years  of  bloody  and  incessant  warfare. 
At  length  it  surrendered  (Jan.  2.),  and  Spain,  in  full  1492. 
strength  and  vigour,  was  prepared  for  her  conflicts  with 
France, 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre  passed  continually  by 
females  to  the  French  houses  of  Bigorre,  Champagne, 
Evreux,  Foix,  and  Albret.  But  the  kings  of  Aragon  had 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  it. 
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Portugal. 
AlfbbBO  X«  of  Castile  hsd  obliged  Alfonso^  the  Restau- 
ndor  of  Portugal^  to  swear  that^  for  his  conquest  of 

A,  o.,  Algarve^  he  would  attend  him  in  his  wars  with  fifty 

1279.'  lanoes.  I>iniz>  the  able  successor  of  the  effeminate 
Sancho^  prevailed  on  the  king  of  Castile  to  abolish  this 
mark  of  the  dependence  of  Portugal. 

1357.  Pedroj  the  grandson  of  Diniz^  was  an  able^  just^  and 
vigorous  prince:  he  contended  with  spirit  against  the 
power  of  the  churchy  which  was  excessive  in  Portugal^  iand 
held  it  in  dieck.  Ferdinand^  his  feeble  son^  left  an  only 
daughter^  married  to  John  Idng  of  Castile^  and  Portugal 

1383.  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  her  independence. 

A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  que^i  dowager, 
who  was  regent,  and  her  partisans :  John,  a  natural 
son  of  king  Pedro,  and  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Avis,  was  at  the  head  of  it  The  conspirators  rushed 
into  the  castle  where  the  queen  resided,  and  Ruy  Pe- 
T^a  slew  before  her  eyes  her  favourite  count  Ourem. 
The  people  rose;  the  bishop  of  Lisbon  was  flung  from 
the  tower  of  his  cathedral ;  the  queen  fled  to  Castile ; 
the  master  of  Avis  was  appointed  regent.  The  king  of 
Castile  (John  I.)  entered  Portugal  widi  an  army.  Most 
of  the  nobles  were  on  his  side :  the  commons  were  for 

1385.  Don  John,  and  liberty.  At  the  battle  of  Aljubanrota 
7000  Portuguese  defeated  more  than  four  times  their 
number  of  Castilians,  and  the  master  of  Avis  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Portugal.  His  reign  of  ^  forty-eight 
years  was  the  most  brilliant  period  Portugal  had  yet 

1415.  seen.  The  Portuguese  chivalry  crossed  the  strait,  and 
conquered  Ceuta  from  the  Moors.  Discovery  was  pro* 
secuted  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  through  the  generous 
efforts  of  his  son  Don  Henry,  and  Madeira  and  the  Azores 

1459.  ^^^  added  to  his  dominions.  While  his  grandson  Al- 
fonso V.  was  carrying  on  war  with  success  against  the 
Moors  of  Fez,  adventurous  mariners  had  passed  the 
Une,  settled  on  the  Gold  Coast,  and  discovered  Congo. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  doubled  by  Diaz. 
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Discovery  of  America. 

The  progress  of  the  Portuguese  along  the  coast  of 
Africa^  the  disooyery  of  new  nations^  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  incorrectness  of  the  ideas  of  tibe  ancients  respect- 
ing geography^  aided  hy  the  compass^  and  the  courage 
and  skill  acquired  hy  navigating  die  stormy  seas  of  the 
norths  had  prepared  men  for  hold  and  distant  yoyages. 
The  great  prohlem  was^  the  passage  hy  sea  to  India : 
this  the  Portuguese  sought  hy  the  drcumnavigation  of 
Afirica.  Christopher  Columhus^  a  Genoese^  a  man  of 
great  nayal  skill  and  courage^  hy  reflecting  on  the  mag« 
nitude  of  the  earthy  now  known  to  he  globular^  had 
conjectured  that^  by  sailing  westwards^  a  ship  might, 
after  passing  over  a  moderate  space  of  sea,  arrive  at  the 
coast  of  India.  Pieces  of  carved  wood,  natural  produc- 
tions, and  even  the  bodies  of  men  had  been  thrown 
ashore  in  different  places  by  the  waves  running  from 
the  west :  various  traditions  were  current  of  a  land  to 
the;  west  having  been  formerly  visited.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances combined,  convinc^  Columbus  that,  by  sail- 
ing due  west,  a  ship  must,  within  a  moderate  space  of 
time,  reach  a  country  which,  he  was  firmly  persuaded, 
must  be  India.  Under  this  impression,  he  made,  as  he 
diought  himself  bound  to  do,  the  first  proposal  of  at- 
tempting the  discovery  to  his  native  city  Genoa.  Meetiiig 
with  no  encouragement  there,  he  applied  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  in  whose  capital  he  resided ;  but  Don  John 
was  too  firmly  bent  on  the  course  which  the  Portuguese 
had  been  so  long  pursuing  to  hearken  to  him.  Colimi- 
bus  now  sent  Ms  brother  Bartholomew  to  Henry  VII. 
of  £ngland :  he  went  in  person  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabel 
of  Spain.  Bartholomew  was  taken  by  pirates,  and  did 
not  reach  £ngland  for  a  long  time,  by  which  means 
that  country  probably  lost  the  honomr  of  the  future  dis- 
covery. Christopher,  after  long  soliciting  at  the  court  of 
Castile,  at  length  obtained  a  small  squadron  from  Isabel, 
elated  with  the  recent  conquest  of  Granada.  ^.  ,^ 

With  three  smaU  vessels,  carrying  biit  90  men,  Co-  1492. 
z  4 
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himbiiB  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  3d  Aiig^. 
149s.  He  steered  westwards,  and  proceeded  a  long  way 
without  meeting  any  signs  of  land :  his  crews  began  to 
^  grow  terrified  and  mutinous:  Columbus  soothed  and  pa- 
cified them.  At  lengthy  one  morning  (Oct.  12.),  the  coast 
and  woods  of  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  rose  be- 
fore them, — and  the  New  World  was  discov^ed.  Sailing 
fkrther  on,  they  arrived  at  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  or  St« 
Domingo ;  and  Columbus  returning  to  Spain  with  in- 
telligence of  his  discoveries,  all  Europe  was  filled  with 
wonder  and  conjectures.  The  new  country  was  named 
West-India,  so  convinced  were  men  that  it  could  be 

A.  D.  no  other  than  a  part  of  India,  of  which  they  had  such 

1493.  indistinct  conceptions.  The  next  year  Colimxbus  dis- 
covered Puerto  Rico,  Guadaloupe,  and  Jamaica.      In 

1498.  his  third  voyage  he  discovered  Trinidad  and  a  part  of 
South  America,  which  he  knew  not  to  be  a  continent. 
The  ungrateful  return  made  to  the  services  of  this  great 
man  are  too  well  known,  and  too  consonant  to  the  usual 
practices  of  courts,  to  need  mention.      He  died  four 

1506*  years  after  his  fourth  and  last  voyage,  poor  and  neg- 
lected, at  Valladolid. 

While  Colimibus  was  prosecuting  his  discoveries  to 
the  west,  the  court  of  Portugal,  having  now  ascertained 
Africa  to  be  circumnavigable,  had  sent  a  fleet  under  the 
command  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  round  Africa,  in  quest  of 
India.  He  sailed  from  the  Tagus  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1497,  and  on  the  18th  May,  1498  he  reached  tiie  port 
of  Calicut,  on  the  western  coast  of  India. 


The  middle  ages  here  terminate.  They  b^an  in 
ignorance,  anarchy,  and  confusion :  knowledge  and 
mrder  now  regain  their  dominion.  The  discordant  ele- 
ments of  theocracy,  monarchy,  feudalism,  and  demo- 
cracy, which  had  been  in  ceaseless  conflict  during  this 
period,  have  so  modified  one  anotiier,  as  to  make  the:  fit 
state  of  transition  to  the  blended  form  which  charac- 
terises that  which  follows. 
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PART  III. 
MODERN  HISTORY. 

CHAP.  I. 

VIEW    OF    THE    STATE    OF    EUROPE. 

Introduction, 

<AlT  the  commencement  of  the  middle  ages  the  great 
empire  of  Rome  was  fallen  to  pieces  from  internal  cor- 
ruption and  decay:  the  stream  of  hardy  population  which 
poured  down  from  the  north  had  hurst  all  the  opposing 
mounds  and  dikes,  and  overflowed  the  whole  of  the 
western  empire.  Taste  and  learnings  long  declining^ 
were  almost  extinct ;  the  Christian  religion,  now  that  of 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  was  corrupted  and  dehased;  and 
in  liat  state  it  was  emhraced  hy  the  rude  conquerors^  and 
farther  degraded  hy  the  admixture  of  their  harharous 
tenets  and  practices.  The  clergy  acquired  from  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  people  wedth,  influence,  and  power ; 
they  ruled  the  laity  with  despotic  sway,  and  bishops 
made  kings  tremble  on  their  thrones:  the  pope,  as  head 
of  the  church,  sought  to  draw  all  this  power  to  himself, 
and  then  to  make  it  a  source  of  emolument.  The  papal 
dominion  had  finally  attained  a  height  unparalleled  in 
*  the  history  of  man ;  but,  like  every  other  empire,  its 
ascent  only  led  to  its  descent.  The  extravagance  of  the 
papal  pretensions  became  apparent  when  learning  began 
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to  be  cultiYated,  and  its  gradual  decline  has  marked  the 
last  period  of  those  ages. 

One  great  empire  arose  in  Europe  after  the  faH  of 
Rome;  but  it  fell  to  pieces  when  the  vigorous  mind 
which  had  erected  it  was  gone.  Europe  was  divided 
into  small  states,  and  war,  internal  and  external,  raged 
without  ceasing :  a  haughty  independent  nobility  insulted 
kings,  and  tyrannised  over  the  people.  The  barbarians 
of  the  North  and  the  East,  and  the  enthusiastic  warriors 
of  the  Koran,  overran,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  West.  The  intercourse  of  nations,  except 
in  war,  was  small ;  trade  and  commerce  hardly  existed  ; 
the  merchant  was  subject  to  be  plundered  openly  by  the 
stranger-lord,  and  to  be  pillaged  by  the  arbitrary  taxation 
of  his  own. 

Gradually  the  night  was  seen  to  pass  away;  monarchs 
began  to  extend  dieir  power,  and  to  perceive  that  it  was 
their  true  interest  to  protect  the  people  against  tihe 
tyranny  of  the  nobles,  and  to  bring  these  last  under 
obedience ;  the  church  used  her  extensive  power  for  the 
same  purpose;  the  people  gradually  acquired  wealth; 
their  towns  were  secured  by  charters  and  immunities 
granted  by  the  crown  or  the  feudal  lord,  and  where  the 
crown  was  feeble,  voluntary  associations  secured  them 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles.  The  latter  acquired  a 
relish  for  luxury  :  to  obtain  money,  they  alienated  or  let 
their  lands,  and  soon  felt  that  they  had  transformed 
their  obedient  retainers  into  sturdy  independent  yeomea 
and  citizens. 

The  lamp  of  learning  was  relimied;  the  study  of  the 
scholastic  iheology  and  philosophy,  and  of  the  Roman 
law,  sharpened  men's  intellects;  travels  into  the  East 
enlarged  dieir  knowledge  of  the  earth ;  the  use  of  the 
mariner's  compass  emboldened  their  navigation;  gun- 
powder changed  the  face  of  war ;  paper,  and  at  length 
the  art  of  printing,  gave  a  more  rapid  division  to  know- 
ledge ;  the  taking  of  Constantinople  scattered  the  learn- 
ing of  the  Greeks  over  the  West ;  schools  and  universities 
were  numerous ;  men  were  become  eager  for  knowledge  ; 
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classical  learning  was^  in  Italy^  cultivated  with  ardour^ 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  admiration  for  the  institutions 
and  philosophy  of  antiquity  excited ;  the  discourses  and 
writings  of  Wicklifie^  Huss^  and  their  disciples  awakened 
beyond  the  Alps  attention  to  the  important  topics  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  discovery  of  India  and  the  New  World  filled 
men's  minds  with  vague  aspirations  after  adventure^  con- 
quest^ wealthy  and  knowledge.  A  universal  fermentation 
was  going  on. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  European  mind  at  the  com- 
mencement of  modem  history.  The  political  condition 
of  Europe  was  chiefly  that  of  extensive  monarchies^  inter- 
nally tranquil^  and  ready  to  turn  their  entire  forces 
against  each  other.  We  wiU  commence  this  part  by  a 
view  of  their  respective  conditions. 

.    England, 

The  wars  of  the  Roses  had  greatly  thinned  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry :  they  were  weary  of  civil  conflict^ 
and  quietly  submitted  to  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Henry 
VII.  All  the  barriers  of  liberty  erected  under  the  Plan- 
tagenets  were  thrown  down^  and  England  became  in  this, 
and  still  more  in  the  following  reign,  nearly  an  absolute 
monarchy*  The  daughters  of  Henry  VII.  were  married, 
one  to  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  the  other  to  the  king 
of  Scotland.  Wales  was  incorporated  with  England;  a.  d. 
over  Ireland  she  held  a  dubious  dominion.  Henry  was  1509. 
succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same  name. 

France. 

All  the  great  fiefs  had  been  reunited  to  the  crown. 
Flushed  wiSi  power,  her  sovereign  Charles  VIII.  now, 
at  the  invitation  of  Sforza  duke  of  Milan,  put  forth  his 
claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  At  the  head  of  1495. 
20,000  French,  and  6000  Swiss,  he  speedily  achieved 
the  conquest  of  it.  But  the  discontent  of  the  Neapoli- 
tans, and  the  league  of  the  pope,  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian, Ferdinand  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  Venetians^ 
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and  the  duke  of  Milan,  forced  Charles  to  leave  that  king- 
dom. On  the  hanks  of  the  Tanaro,  in  the  Parmesan^ 
the  allied  forces  waited  for  the  enfeehled  French  army 
as  it  emerged  from  the  passes  of  the  Apennines.  The 
French,  with  a  loss  of  200  men,  routed  three  times  tfaeir 

^^  ^  numher,  leaving  3000  of  them  on  the  plain. 

1498.  Louis  XII.,  named  the  Fath^  of  his  People,  asserted 
his  claim  to  Milan  and  to  Naples :  he  conquered  them 
hoth,  hut  was  unahle  to  retain  them. 

Grermany, 

1493.  Maximilian  succeeded  his  father  Frederic  in  the  em- 
pire. By  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  he  got 
all  the  possessions  of  that  house ;  and  on  the  death  of 
his  cousin  Sigismund  archduke  of  Austria,  the  Austrian 
dominions  fell  to  him.  The  diet  of  Worms,  held  duiipig 
the  reign  of  this  emperor,  established  a  perpetual  puhHc 
peace  in  Germany,  by  adopting  vigorous  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  private  warfare,  and  by  providing  a 
paramount  court  of  justice  —  the  Imperial  Chamber. 

RusHa^  Poland,  Scandinavia, 

After  casting  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tatars,  the  Russian 

princes  exerted  themselves  to  establish  trade  and  com- 

1505,  munication  with  Western  £urope:    Vasilius  kept  up  a 

good  understanding  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and 

granted  great  privileges  to  the  Hanse  towns. 

The  Poles  and  Russians  now  engaged  in  war  with 

1515.  each  other,  and  the  former  lost  Smolensko  and  Pleskov. 

In  Scandinavia  the  contest  £<fr  the  independence  of 

Sweden  was  prosecuted.     The  Russian  tsar  entered  into 

a  treaty  of  partition  against  Sweden,  with  Christian  II. 

of  Denmark. 

Switzerland  and  Savoy. 

1444.  Louis  XL,  when  dauphin,  had  led  a  body  of  troops 
into  Switzerland,  where  the  reception  he  met  with,  com- 
bined with  the  great  victories  of  the  Swiss  over  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  inspired  him  with  such  a  respect  for  them. 
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that  lie  aU  his  life  courted  their  alliance.  His  policy  was 
followed  by  his  successors.  The  Swiss  now  hegsn  to 
hire  out  their  troops^  and  they  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  wars  of  Italy.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  reyiye  the  supremacy  of  the  em- 
pire oyer  the  Swiss,  and  bring  them  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  imperial  chamber ;  but  in  the  war  that  ensued  ^,  j^, 
their  success  was  dedsiye,  and  an  honourable  peace  was  1499. 
made  with  them. 

Savoy  had  been  latterly  enfeebled  by  minorities.  Its 
dukes  were  rather  good  than  great  princes. 

Italy. 

•    Philip,  the  last  of  the  vile  race  of  the  Visconti,  dukes  1447. 
of  Milan,  left  only  an  illegitimate  daughter,  married  to 
Francesco  Sforza,  the  great  condottiere  who  commanded 
the  troops  of  the  duchy.     Sforza  made  himself  duke,  1450. 
and  governed  with  prudence  and  justice.     His  son  Ga- 
kazzo  was  murdered ;  but  the  widow.  Bona  of  Savoy,  1473. 
maintained  the  duchy  for  her  son  John  Galeazzo.     Lo- 
dovico  Moro,  brother  of  the  murdered  prince,  destroyed  1494. 
his  nephew  by  a  slow  poison.     Fearing  the  king  of 
Naplea,  whose  daughter  had  been  married  to  John  Gra- 
leazzo,  he  excited  Charles  VIII.  of  France  to  assert  his 
daims,  derived  from  the  house  of  Aigou,  to  Naples,  pro- 
mising him  the  aid  of  himself  and  other  Italian  powers. 
But  Sforza  afterwards  joined  the  league  formed  against 
Charles ;  and  Louis  XII.  advanced  his  claims  to  the 
Milanese,  derived  from  his  grandmother  Valentina  Vis- 
oonti.    He  conquered  and  held  the  duchy  twelve  years.   1500. 

The  house  of  Este  governed  as  vassals  of  the  empire,  or 
the  church,  with  ducal  title,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio; 
the  Gonzaga  family  ruled  at  Mantua,  the  Pico  at  Miran- 
dola,  the  Malaspina  at  Massa,  the  Grimaldi  at  Monaco. 

At  Rome,  after  some  excellent,  some  indifferent  popes, 
the  papal  chair  was  filled  by  Alexander  VI.,  of  the  1492. 
Spanish  house  of  BoTgia,  a  monster  who  might  vie  in 
vice  with  the  Neros  and  Caligulas  of  ancient  Rome. 
HiB  <mly  plan  o£  politics  was  to  secure  a  principality  in 
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Italy  for  his  enterprising  son^  Cesar  Borgia;  and  neither 
father  nor  son  was  deficient  in  the  courage  and  iniquity 
requisite  for  the  attainment  of  that  ohject  Alexand^ear 
was  succeeded  hy  the  warlike  Julius  II.,  who  added 
Bologna  to  the  papal  states. 

Venice  had  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus :  she  was 
now  at  the  zenith  of  her  power ;  she  carried  on  a  lucra- 
tive trade  with  the  £ast,  and  was  highly  favoured  hy 
the  Mameluke  sultans ;  she  was  rich,  and  her  army  was 
the  best  in  Italy.  The  discovery  of  the  route  to  India 
by  the  Portuguese,  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Ottomans,  gave  her  prosperity  its  death-blow. 

At  Florence  the  wealthy  and  magnificent  family  of 
the  Medici  had  been  gradually  increasing  in  influence. 
Cosimo  de'  Medici,  called  the  Father  of  his  Country,  ex- 
erted a  commanding  influence  in  the  state.  After  the 
death  of  his  son  Piero,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
his  grandsons,  and  Julian  was  murdered,  but  Lorenzo 
escaped.  The  latter  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, and  completed  the  destruction  of  its  liberties.  The 
independence  of  Florence,  as  it  was  to  fall,  could  not 
j^,  s.  fall  by  a  nobler  hand.  Lorenzo's  patronage  of  literature 
1492.  and  the  arts  is  known  to  every  one.  His  death  was  re- 
garded as  an  event  fatal  to  all  Italy. 

Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain  having  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  the  conquest  and  partition  of  Naples, 
Frederic,  the  king  of  that  country,  could  not  resist  such 
formidable  opponents.  Naples  was  speedily  conquered. 
The  French  army  was  enfeebled  by  the  climate  and  dis- 
ease, and  disliked  by  the  people.  The  wily  Ferdinand  and 
his  general,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  the  Great  Captain,  took 
advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  drive  the  French  a 
second  time  out  of  that  kingdom. 

The  League  of  Cambray. 

1509.  Louis  XII.,  Maximilian,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pope 
Julius  II.  entered  at  Cambray  into  a  league  against  the 
Venetians.  The  republic  opposed  to  them  firmness  In  her 
senate,  skill  and  courage  in  her  generals,  fidelity  in  her 
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subjects.  Jealousy  soon  broke  out  among  the  confederates^ 
and  the  empfcror,  the  pope,  the  khig  of  Spain  united  with 
the  Swiss  and  the  Venetians  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
Italy.  Louis  was  forced  to  give  way :  the  victory  of  j^^  „^ 
the  Swiss  at  Novara  was  decisive.  Maximilian,  the  son  15 12. 
of  Lodovico  Sforza,  was  restored  to  the  dukedom  of 
Milan. 

Spain  and  Portugal, 

Before  the  taking  of  Granada  the  execrable  tribunal  1477. 
of  the  inquisition  had  been  planned  by  the  minister  Men- 
doza,  and  by  Salez  bishop  of  Cadiz,  and  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  people,  the  clergy,  and  even  at  first 
of  the  pope,  introduced  into  Castile.  It  was  directed 
against  the  Jews  ;  Torquemada,  a  Dominican,  was  the 
first  great  inquisitor;  and  the  tribunal,  in  its  first  year,  hsi, 
committed  2000  persons  to  the  flames.  Great  opposition 
was  made  to  it  in  Aragon ;  but  it  was  introduced  there 
by  force  of  arms.  Leon,  Valencia,  and  Sicily  resisted 
also,  but  with  as  little  success.  On  the  reduction  of 
Granada,  liberty  of  conscience  had  been  secured  to  the 
Moors;  but  a  council,  presided  over  by  the  archbishops  of 
Granada  and  Toledo,  decided  that  Ferdinand  and  Isabel 
were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  with  the  infidels,  and  the 
Moors  were  brought  within  this  sanguinary  jurisdic- 
tion. The  erection  of  this  iniquitous  tribunal,  and  its 
dose  alliance  with  the  throne,  have  been  the  main  cause 
of  the  future  decline  of  Spain,  and  of  her  being  at  the 
present  moment  the  most  degraded  of  nations. 

Portugal  was  still  in  hei  golden  age  under  Don 
Manuel,  commencing  her  guilty  but  briUiant  career  in 
Asia. 

Turkey, 

Mohammed  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bayezeed, 
a  prince  of  mild,  peaceable  temper.     After  a  reign  of 
thirty  years  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  throne  to  his  son  1512. 
Selim,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  cruel  of  the  Ottoman 
monarchs.     Selim  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder 
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of  his  brothers  and  nephews^  and  the  massacre  of  40,000 
Sbeeahs,  or  dissenters  from  die  orthodox  faith^  and  he  en- 
gaged m  war  with  and  defeated,  at  Chaldiran  near  Te- 
breex,  shah  Ismail,  die  founder  of  the  Sofiavee  dynasty  in 
Persia.  By  force  and  negotiation  he  made  himself  mast^ 
of  Koordistan  and  Mesopotamia.  As  Kansoo  GhAwree, 
the  Mameluke  sultan  of  £gypt,  was  the  ally  of  Ismail, 
war  against  him  was  resolv^  on  by  Selim.  The  Mame- 
luke advanced  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  the  frontiers 
A.  D.  of  Sjrria,  and  on  die  mead  of  Dabeek,  not  far  from 

1516.  Aleppo,  die  hostile  sultans  engaged.  The  quantity  of 
the  Turkish  artillery,  and  the  inactivity  of  the  Jelban 
(die  second  order  of  Egyptian  troops),  gave  an  easy  vic- 
tory to  Selim.  Ghawree,  an  old  man  of  eighty  years, 
died  at  a  pool  in  die  flight,  and  all  Syria  submitted. 
Peace  was  offered  to  an'd  rejected  by  die  new  sultan, 
Toomawn  B^.  Selim  crossed  die  desert,  and  entered 
Egypt.  The  treachery  of  Ghazalee,  one  of  Toomawn's 
generals,  snd  the  superiority  of  his  artillery,  gave  Seb'm 
another  victory  at  Ridania,  near  Cairo,  wUch  dty  was 
taken,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  50,000  of  its  inha- 
bitants barbarously  massacred.  After  bravely  but  vainly 
fighting  for  his  empire,  die  "  valiant,  chivalrous,  hu- 
mane, upright "  Toomawn  Beg  was  taken,  and,  at  the 
suggestions  of  the  traitors  Ghazalee  and  Khair  Beg, 

1517.  hanged  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Cairo;  9nd  Egypt  was 
reduced  to  a  province.  The  last  khalif  of  die  house  of 
Abbas  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  but  he  died  on  die 
way.     The  Ottoman  sultans  have  ever  since  taken  that 

1520.  sacred  tide.     Selim  died,  after  a  reign  of  eight  years. 

Persia. 

During  this  period  Persia  witnessed  a  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  in  the  Mohammedan  world — the  erection  of 
empire  on  the  basis  of  religion.  A  family  of  sheikhs 
h|d  long  dwelt  at  Erdebil  in  that  country.  They  passed 
dieir  lives  in  die  practice  of  diat  myMdc  contemplation 
called  Sooffeeism,and  derived  their  name  of  Suffavee  from 
Suffee-ed-deen,  one  of.  the  most  distinguished  of  thdr 
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sneeetors^  who  died  in  the  h^nning  of  lihe  14th  eeii- 
titfy.  At  the  close  of  the  15di  century^  Jooaeid^  one  of 
them^  began  to  meddle  in  politics^  and  he  wifca  driven 
from  Erdehil  by  Jehan  Shah^  the  descendant  of  Chingis^ 
and  then  prince  of  the  Black  Wether*  He  took  refuge 
with  Uzun  Hassan,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  White 
Wether,  who  gave  him  his  sister  in  marriage.  Under 
pretext  of  leading  his  followers  against  the  infidel 
Georgians,  he  ravi^ed  the  country  of  the  prince  of  Shir- 
wan,  against  whom  he  fell  in  battle.  His  son  Haider  trod 
in  his  steps.  He  organised  his  followers,  and  made  them 
wear  for  distinction  red  caps,  whence  they,  and  afterwards 
all  the  Persians,  were  called  by  the  Turks,  in  deritton, 
Kuzzil  Bashes  (jRed^heads)'  He  also  attacked  the  prince 
of  ^irwan  and  besieged  him  in  his  castle  d  Gu" 
U^an ;  bat  he  fell  in  a  conflict  with  the  troops  of  Yacoob, 
prince  of  the  Black  Wether,  who  came  to  the  relief  <rf  ^^  „ 
the  besieged.  His  two  sons  were  taken  and  confined;  1488. 
but  Yacoob's  successor  gaire  them  liberty.  The  eldest, 
rebelling,  was  slain ;  the  younger,  Ismail,  then  but  seven 
years  old,  was  saved  by  the  prince  of  Ghilan. 

In  the  15th  year  of  his  age  Ismail,  at  the  head  of 
7000  of  his  adherents,  made  war  on  the  prince  of  Shir- 
wan,  defeated  him,  and  fixed  his  throne  at  Tebreez,  the 
capital  of  Aderbijan.  He  next  ravaged  a  part  of  the  1501. 
dominions  of  the  peaceful  Bayezeed  II.  The  princes  of 
tiie  Black  and  the  White  Wether,  and  the  shah  of  Mazen- 
.  deran,  were  all  vanquished  by  him.  All  the  land  from 
the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  gulf  obeyed  him:  he  ex- 
tended his  conquests  beyond  the  Oxus,  and  defeated  the 
great  khan  of  the  Usbegs.  His  power  was  now  at  its 
senith :  he  engaged  in  war  with  Sehm  I.,  under  pretext 
of  supporting  the  claims  of  SeHm's  nephews,  and  aveng- 
ing the  massacre  of  40,000  Sheahs,  slaughtered  by  order 
of  the  sultan.  The  Ottomans  entered  the  Persian  domi- 
nions :  on  the  plains  of  Chaldiran,  on  the  road  to  Te- 
bieez,  the  armies  of  Ismail  and  Selim,  each  120,000  in  1514. 
number,  encountered:  victory  declared  in  fkvonr  of  Ihe 
Turkish  artillery,  and  Tebreez  was  taken  and  plundered. 
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Want  of  nipplks  forced  Sdim  to  retreat^  and  IsmaO 
■obdued  GeorgU.     He  died  shortly  afterwards^  aad  was 


15SS.  saeoeeded  by  his  son^  Tamasp. 
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Accession  of  Charles  F, 


In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
largest  empire  that  Europe  has  seen  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  was  ruled  over  by  Charles^  son  of  Philips 
archduke  of  Austria,  and  Joanna,  heiress  of  Ferdinand 
and  Isabel  of  ^lain.  From  his  grandmother  he  in- 
herited the  rich  dominions  of  the  house  of  Burgundy  in 
the  Low  Countries;  the  death  of  Ferdinand  gave  him 
Spain,  Naples,  Sicily,  and  the  New  World.  On  die 
1519.  death  of  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  he  got  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  he  and  Francis, 
king  of  France,  becoming  candidates  for  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  the  migority  of  the  electors  declared  fbr 
Charles. 

The  Turks,  under  the  warlike  Selim  I.,  were  now 
the  enemy  dreaded  by  Europe ;  and  the  chief  question 
with  the  electors  had  -been,  which  of  the  rival  monardis 
would  be  best  calculated  to  defend  the  empire  against 
them :  the  circumstance  of  Charles's  Austrian  dominions 
had  turned  the  beam  in  his  favour.  The  only  other 
power  of  consequence  in  Europe  was  England,  now 
governed  by  the  vain,  capricious,  haughty  Henry  VIII., 
but  whose  size  and  situation  prevented  her  having  any 
idea  of  extensive  conquest.  Charles,  in  the  views  of 
muversal  empire  which  he  early  conceived,  had,,  there- 
fore, apparently  only  Francis  to  impede  him  ;  but  his 
'Own  character,  and  the  strength  and  resources  of  his 
Jdngdom,  gave  the  latter  such  advantages,  that  only 
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fonbitioQ  could  have  blinded  the  emperor  to  the  pkin 
fact^  that  France  was  then^  as  eyer>  imeonquerable. 
But  there  was  just  at  this  period  a  moral  power  arising, 
more  effectual  to  check  the  ambition  of  the  emperor 
than  even  the  chivalry  of  France*  The  great  reform* 
ation  of  religion  had  now  commenced. 

Tfe«  Jteformatmu 

The  eyes  of  men  had  been  gradually  opened  to  the 
frauds  and  corruptions  of  the  Romish  churchy  and  the 
rapacity  of  the  court  of  Rome  had  alienated  the  minds 
of  princes  and  people.  The  awakened  love  of  know- 
ledge led  men  to  aspire  after  freedom  of  thought,  and 
to  feel  heavy  the  yoke  which  the  church  of  R^me, 
though  never  less  intolerant  or  arbitrary^  imposed  in 
all  matters  relatmg  to  religious  doctrine.  Mental  eman« 
cipation  was  panted  after.  A  proper  occasion  and  a 
bold  leader  were  all  that  were  wanting  to  excite  the 
flames  of  spiritual  rebellion.  The  occasion  was  soon 
presented,  and  the  leader  appeared. 
'^Leo  X.,  of  the  family  of  the  Medici,  now  filled  the 
papal  chair.  Like  his  family,  he  was  devoted  to  litera-' 
ture  and  pleasure,  and  tasteful  and  magnificent  in  his 
ideas  and  actions.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  as  he  is 
charged,  he  regarded  the  religion  of  which  he  was  the 
head  as  merely  a  gainful  fable;  and  as  he  was  now 
engaged  in  rearing  that  splendid  temple,  the  glory  of 
modem  Rome,  he  found  it  needful  to  put  in  practice 
every  mode  of  raising  money  of  which  the  papad  chan- 
cery could  furnish  a  precedent.  The  sale  of  indul- 
gences appearing  most  likely  to  bring  in  a  large  supply,  ^,  ^^ 
they  were  issued  in  great  quantities,  and  the  disposal  of  151 8. 
than  committed  to  the  most  active  agents.  The  Do- 
minicans sold  in  Germany.  The  scandalous  language 
and  conduct  of  some  of  these  men  aroused  the  indig- 
nation of  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian,  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  in  the  vmiversity  of  Wittenburg,  in 
Baxony.  He  wrote  and  preached  against  indulgences; 
he  was  listened  to  with  admiration :  opposition  excited 
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him  ;  he  had>  ihoiigh  not  profoundly  learned^  a  strong 
■ense  of  truths  and  a  Tigorous  imagination;  his  doquenee 
was  popular,  his  command  of  his  native  tongue  grei^; 
his  soul  was  full  of  love  to  his  country  and  mankind, 
and  his  courage  in  maintaining  what  he  held  to  he  true 
invindhle.  He  read,  he  meditated,  he  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  Scripture^  and  he  felt  how  contrary  to  it 
were  the  practices  and  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
He  feariessly  expressed  what  he  honestly  thought;  he 
was  supported  hy  his  uniyersity  and  his  prince,  tlie 
elector  of  Saxony ;  he  was  summoned  to  Rome;  hut,  at 
the  request  of  the  elector,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  sent 
to  Germany,  and  Luther  app«u^  and  defended  hia 
opinions  before  the  diet  at  Augsburg.  When  Charles 
^  o,  obtained  the  empire,  he  was  again  summoned,  and  ap- 
15S1.  peared  before  the  diet  at  Worms.  He  was  ^smissed; 
and,  under  the  protection  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  be 
still  continued  to  propagate  his  opinions  through  the 
north  of  Germany. 
1516.  In  Switzerland,  Ulric  Zuinglius,  a  priest  at  Zurich, 
had,  eyen  earlier  than  Luther,  opposed  the  sale  of  in- 
dulgences by  the  Franciscans  in  that  country.  Not  con- 
fining themselves  to  rdigious  abuses,  Zuinglius  and  bis 
friends  sought  to  unite  religion  with  dvil  polity,  and  to 
preserve  and  exalt  the  tone  of  republican  virtue  and 
freedom.  The  opinions  of  the  reformers  rapidly  spread 
into  France,  the  Low  Countries,  and  England,  already 
prepared  for  them  by  Wickliffe  and  his  disciples. 

Wars  of  Charhfi  V.  and  IVaneU  L 

1515*  Francis,  count  of  Angoullme,  on  succeeding  hIa 
father-in-law,  the  late  king  Louis  XII.,  was  eager  to 
signalise  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  worid.  He  turned 
his  views  towards  Italy,  and  resolved  to  recover  Mflan. 
The  Swiss  guarded  the  passes  of  the  Alps  against  him  : 
on  hearing  of  his  having  entered  boldly  into  Piedmont, 
they  descended,  and  encountered  the  anns  of  France  in 
the  plain ;  and  modem  times  have  witnessed  few  sttcfa 
obstinate  conflicts  as  that  which  ensued  on  the  HHA  of 
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Marignano^  ne&r  Milan.  The  battle  lasted  tvifO  dayi^ 
and  the  Swiss  did  not  retire  till  one  half  of  their  num- 
ber was  slain.  All  Ihe  Milanese  now  surrendered; 
6forza  resigned  his  claim  for  a  pension^  and  Francis 
returned  home,  leaving  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon  go-  a.d. 
▼emon  The  emperor  Maximilian  invaded  Italy^  but  ^^^^ 
was  repulsed^  and  he  then  made  peace  with  France  and 
Venice. 

The  competition  for  the  empire  caused  ill  will  be- 
tween Charles  and  Francis:  each  sought  to  gain  Henry 
VIII.  and  his  minister  Wolsey.  The  art  of  the  em- 
peror prevailed  over  the  frankness  and  generosity  of  the 
French  king. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  rebellion;  Francis  seized  the 
opportunity  of  recovering  for  John  d'Albret  Navarre^ 
which  Ferdinand  had  unjustly  seized.  A  French  army 
entered  and  conquered  it;  but^  venturing  to  advance  into 
Spain^  it  was  defeated,  and  Navarre  recovered.  Franeis 
invaded  the  Low  Countries  without  advantage.  A 
league  was  now  formed^between  the  pope,  Henry  VIIL^ 
and  Charles,  against  the  king  of  France.  The  Milaneiej 
disgusted  with  the  insolence  and  exactions  of  the  French^ 
resolved  to  expel  them,  and  put  themselves  under 
Francis  Sforza,  brother  to  their  late  duke.  The  pope 
hired  Swiss,  and  formed  an  army  under  Prosper  Colonna 
to  assist  them.  The  French  were  def<teted;  Lautroc^ 
their  commander,  fled  to  Venice,  and  they  lost  every 
thing  but  Cremona,  the  castle  of  Milan,  and  a  few 
other  places.  Joy  at  this  success  is  said  to  have  ter- 
minated the  life  of  Leo  X.  15^3. 

Francis  sent  money  and  10,000  Swiss  to  Lautrec, 
who  invaded  the  Milanese,  but  was  defeated  at  Bicocca. 
Genoa,  which  was  und^  the  protection  of  France,  was 
taken  by  Colonna,  and  the  French  now  retained  only 
Cremona.  The  new  pope,  Adrian  VI.,  the  Venetians,  1523. 
the  Florentines,  and  the  other  Italian  powers,  joined  in 
the  league  against  Francis,  who  was  now  without  an 
ally;  and  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  England  were 
preparing  to  invade  France  on  the  south,  norths  and 
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test  To  add  to  the  Freneh  king't  difficulties^  a  etsa^ 
spincy  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  who  bad  bees 
most  iniquitoudy  deprived  of  his  estates  by  the  malice 
of  the  king's  mother,  was  discoYO^,  and  the  delay 
occasioned  by  it  presented  his  heading  the  army  he 
had  assembled.  He,  however,  sent  30,000  men,  under' 
admiral  Bonnivet,  into  Italy.  Colonna,  who  com- 
manded in  Milan,  dying  at  this  time,  was  sueceeded 
by  Lannoy,  viceroy  of  Naples,  who  was  chiefly  directed 
by  the  duke  of  Bourbon  (who  had  escaped  and  entered 
A  D.  the  emperor's  service),  and  the  marquis  of  Pescanu 

1524.  Bonnivet  was  defeated  at  the  Sesia.  In  this  battle  fdk 
the  celebrated  chevalier  Bayard. 

1525.  Having  been  successful  against  the  armies  which  in* 
vaded  France,  the  passion  for  recovering  die  Milanese 
adzed  die  French  monarch.  He  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  large  army  into  Italy ;  every  place  submitted :  be 
sat  down  before  Pavia,  a  town  well  garrisoned,  and  com- 
manded by  Leyva,  one  of  the  ablest  Spanish  officers.  It 
was  winter :  every  exertion  was  made  by  the  imperial 
generals  to  collect  an  army ;  fatigue  and  the  rigour  of 
die  season  reduced  diat  of  die  Frendi,  weakened  by  a 
large  part  of  it  having  been  sent  against  Naples.  The 
imperial  army  approached ;  prudence  counselled  retreat; 
romandc  honour  determined  the  king  to  stay.  The  im- 
perialists attacked  the  French  in  their  intrenchments  ; 
die  garrison  made  a  sally  ;  die  Swiss  deserted  dieir  post ; 
die  rout  became  genersJ ;  and  Francis,  after  behcdding 
the  flower  of  his  nobility  perish  by  his  side,  was  forced 
to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner.  (Feb.  2.) 

In  a  few  weeks  not  a  Frenchman  was  to  be  seen  in 
Italy.  Francis  was  rigorously  confined :  hard  terms  were 
proposed  to  him,  but  indignandy  rejected.  When  taken, 
he  had  written  to  his  mother  the  regent,  ''  All  is  lost 
but  our  honour ;"  and  she  exerted  herself  with  vigour  to 
put  the  kingdom  into  a  posture  of  defence.  Henry  VIII.^ 
now  alive  to  the  danger  of  Charles  acquiring  a  prepon- 
derating power,  listened  to  her  proposals  of  an  alUimce, 
to  which  he  was  stimulated  by  Wolsey,  whom  Charleii 
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had  hitherto  cigoled  by  a  piomise  of  the  papacy,  but 
who  had  now  learned  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
en  the  word  of  that  monardi. 

Francis,  at  his  o¥m  desire,  had  been  removed  to 
Madrid.  It  was  long  before  he  could  get  a  sight  of  the 
emperor ;  but  when  he  threatened  to  resign  in  favour 
of  the  dauphin,  and  had  fallen  into  ill  health,  Charles, 
who  found  that  if  he  died  he  should  lose  all  the  advan- 
tages he^proposed  to  derive  from  his  captivity,  and  who 
alio  dreaded  a  confederacy  against  him,  lowered  his  de« 
mands ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Madrid,  by  which  ^.  o. 
Francis  agreed  to  surrender  Bui^undy,  and  to  give  his  1526. 
two  sons  as  hostages  till  it  was  performed.  The  ex- 
change was  made  on  the  frontiers,  and  Francis  set  at 
liberty.  The  states  of  Burgundy  bemg  assembled,  pro« 
tested  against  this  surrender  of  Aeir  province ;  the  pope, 
Clement  VII.,  absolved  the  king  from  the  oath  taken 
at  Madrid ;  and  he  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Swiss,  Venetians,  Florentines,  and  Milanese, 
enteried  into  an  alliance,  called  the  Holy  League,  to 
oblige  the  emperor  to  give  up  the  sons  of  Francis  for  a 
reasonable  ransom>  and  to  reinstate  Sforza  in  the  duchy 
of  Milan. 

The  confederates  took  thefield  in  Italy ;  but,  Francis 
neglecting  to  send  sufficient  reinforcements,  Bourbon 
overran  the  Milanese ;  and  his  troops  beginning  to  mu- 
tiny for  want  of  pay,  he  led  them  to  Rome.  In  the 
assault  on  that  city  (May  6.),  Bourbon  himself  was 
slain ;  but  Rome  was  taken,  and  experienced  from  the 
troops  of  the  pious  Charles  such  calamities  as  had  neveir 
been  inflicted  by  any  of  her  barbarian  conquerors  in  15^7. 
former  times.  The  pope  himself  wa^  besieged  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  forced  to  surrender.  He  was 
put  into  dose  confinement  till  he  should  pay  an  enor- 
mous ransom.  The  hypocritical  Charles  put  his  court 
into  mourning,  and  ordered  prayers  to  be  offered  up  for 
his  release,  which  he  might  have  accomplished  by  a 
single  line.  Henry  and  Francis  were  preparing  to  in- 
Tade  the  Low  Countries.  On  hearing  of  the  pope's 
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eiptLTity^  thef  changed  the  scene  of  ynr :  Henry  gap- 
pUed  moneys  and  Francis  sent  an  army  into  Italy  imdsr 
Lautrec.  The  pope  was  set  at  liberty ;  but  Lautrec 
dying,  and  Doiia^  the  Genoese  admiral^  persuading  his 
countrymen  to  revolt,  the  affairs  of  the  allies  declhieflj 
tfid  the  French  army  was  ruined  before  Naples. 

Suleiman^  the  great  Turkish  sultan,  had  now  overran 
Hungary,  and  threatened  the  Austrian  dominions  ;  ^i^ 
lefonnation  was  making  great  progress  in  Germany^ 
A.D.  Charles  was,  therefore^  as  well  inclined  to  peace  as  hia 
1529.  adversaries.  Margaret  of  Austria,  aunt  of  the  emper<»> 
and  Louisa,  mother  of  Francis,  met  at  Cambray^  an^ 
settled  the  terms  of  peace  between  them.  Francis  agreed 
to  pay  2,000>000  crowns  as  a  ransom  for  his  sons^  to 
give  up  all  claims  on  Italy^  and  to  resign  the  sovereignty 
of  Flanders  and  Artois :  Charles  abandoned  all  claim  to 
Burgundy. 

The  Italian  states  were  not  satisfied  at  being  aban^ 
doned  to  the  emperor  j  but  the  dread  of  the  Turks  made 
liim  act  with  some  generosity.  He  pardoned  Sfor^,  and 
restored  to  him  the  duchy  of  Milan  ;  but  the  Florentines 
were  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  house  of 
Medici. 

Affairs  of  Germany, 

While  Charles  was  engaged  in  the  Italian  wars,  the 
opinions  of  the  reformers  had  spread  rapidly  in  Qer« 
^many.  While  at  enmity  with  the  pope,  the  emperor 
was  not  very  anjdous  to  discourage  them ;  but  now,  apr 
jpr^ending  danger  £rom  them  to  the  imperial  authority^ 
he  resolved  to  take  measures  for  their  suppression.    A 

1539.  diet  was,  therefore,  convoked  at  Spire,  which  confirmed 
the  edict  of  that  of  Worms  against  JLiuther,  and  forbfuib 
imy  farther  iimovation  in  religion.  Against  this  decree^ 
the  elector  of  .Saxony,  the  landgraf  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of 
Luneburg,  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  and  the  deputies  of 
fourteen  cities,  protested ;  and  hence  they,  and  the  re- 
formed in  general^  were  called  Protsstants. 

153a      Charles  returned  to  Germany,  and  assisted  at  a  diet 
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tA  Augsburg;  at  wliidi  Ihe  confewion  of  fiiiih  ci  ike 
Frotestante  waa  read  and  defended  by  Melancfhon  and 
others.  A  decree  was  issued  against  them^  and  coercive 
measures  resolved  on.  The  Protestant  princes  met  at 
Smidcalde^  and  entered  into  a  let^ue  for  mutual  defence^ 
and  a  secret  alliance  widi  the  kings  of  France  and  £i^ 
land.  The  Turics  were  now  menacing  Hungary^  tmd 
Dharles  saw  that  ^s  was  no  time  for  violent  measures. 
A  treaty  was^  therefore^  concluded^  in  which  he  granted 
file  Protestants  liberty  of  conscience  tm  the  meeting  of 
A  general  council^  and  they  engi^ed  to  assist  him  against 
4he  Turks.  ^.  u, 

Suldman  entered  Hungary  at  the  head  of  SOO^OOO  1532. 
men.  Charles  took  the  command  of  80^000  foot  and 
20^000  horse^  besides  a  vast  body  of  irr^ulars^  near 
Vienna.  The  sultan  retired;  and  Charles  returned  to 
-Spain^  and  engaged  in  a  successful  expedition  against 
Tunis.  While  he  was  absent^  the  sect  of  the  Ana- 
baptists seized  on  the  city  of  Miinster,  and  defended  it 
for  some  time  courageously  against  the  troops  of  the  1535. 
•tKishop. 

Renewed  War  with  France, 

While  Charles  was  in  Africa^  Francis  revived  his 
daim  on  Italy.  The  king  of  England^  engaged  about 
bis  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Aragon^  declined  having 
to  do  with  the  affairs  of  the  continent ;  and  the  league 
of  fi^alcalde^  indignant  at  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  some 
Protestants  in  Paris,  refused  to  unite  with  Francis.  The 
latter  resolved,  even  without  allies,  to  venture  on  war, 
under  pretence  of  chastising  the  duke  of  Milan  for  the 
jnurder  of  his  ambassador.  He  approached  Italy ;  but 
instead  of  entering  the  Milanese,  he  seized  a  great  part 
of  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  appealed  in 
vain  to  Charles,  whose  exchequer  was  now  completely 
.c^pty.  Meantime  Sforza  died  without  issue,  and  the 
jjghtiB,  which  had  only  been  surrendered  to  him  and  has 
hdrs,  returned  to  Francis.  Instead,  however,  of  enter- 
ing at  once  on  the  duchy,  he  wasted  his  time  in  nego- 
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tiatioii,  while  Charles  took  pOMCPiion  of  it  as  a  Tacant 
fief  of  the  empire^  though  still  pretending  to  own  the 

^,  j^   equity  of  the  claims  of  the  French  monarch. 

1536.  The  emperor  haying  now  procured  sufficient  supplies 
of  money^  resolved  on  attempting  the  conquest  o£ 
France.  Having  driven  the  French  out  of  Savoy,  he 
invaded  the  southern  provinces  at  the  head  of  50,000 
men.  Two  other  armies  were  ordered  to  enter  Picazdy 
and  Champagne.  The  system  adopted  by  Francis  was 
defensive.  From  the  Alps  and  Dauphin^  to  Marseilles  and 
the  sea  the  country  was  lidd  waste;  strong  garrisons  placed 
in  Aries  and  Marseilles ;  one  French  army  stroi^y  en- 
camped near  Avignon,  another  atValence.  Afterfndtlessly 
investing  Aries  and  Marseilles,  and  spending  two  months 
in  Provence,  Charles  retreated  with  the  loss  of  one  hslf 
of  his  troops  by  disease  and  famine.  An  attempt  by 
Francis  on  the  Low  Countries,  was  followed  by  a  truce 

1538,  at  Nice  under  the  mediation  of  the  pope  Paul  III. 

The  emperor  suppressed  an  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  city  of  Ghent;  but  he  was  forced  to 
make  concessions  to  die  protestants  in  Germany,  to  gain 
their  assistance  against  Suleiman,  who  had  seized  a  part 
of  Hungary.  But  the  favourite  object  of  Charles  was 
the  conquest  of  Algiers  ;  and  in  the  end  of  autumn  he, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  Doria  his  admiral,  landed  in 
Africa  with  a  large  army ;  but  tempests  scattered  his 
fleet  and  destroyed  his  soldiers,  and  he  was  forced  to 

1541.  reimbark,with  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  men. 

1542.  The  war  between  the  rival  monarchs  broke  out  anew. 
The  emperor  was  supported  by  the  king  of  England  and 
the  protestant  princes,  to  whom  he  had  made  farth^ 
concessions.  Francis  was  allied  with  the  kings  of  D^i- 
mark  and  Sweden,  and  he  renewed  the  treaty  he  had 
formerly  made  with  Suleiman.  During  two  years  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries  were  the  scenes  of 

1544.  war ;  but  the  only  battle  of  consequence  was  that  of  Co- 
nsoles, gained  by  the  French,  in  which*  10,000  impe- 
rialists fell.  A  peace  was  concluded  at  Crespi.  The 
chief  articles  were,  that  the  emperor  should  give  one  of 
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his  own  or  his  hrother  Ferdinand's  daughters  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans^  second  son  of  Francis^  and  with  her  the 
duchy  of  Milan^  and  renounce  all  claim  to  Burgundy; 
Francis  doing  the  same  to  Naples,  Artois,  and  Flanders; 
and  that  they  should  unite  against  the  Turks. 

Affairs  qf  Germany. 

Charles  was  chiefly  led  to  make  the  peace  of  Crespi 
by  his  desire  to  humble  the  protestant  princes^  and  ex-» 
tend  his  power  in  the  empire.  He  therefore  made  also 
a  dishonourable  truce  with  Suleiman,  and  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  pope.  A  general  council  had  been  a&m 
eembled  at  Trent;  but  the  protestants^  seeing  the  compo- 
sition of  it^  reused  to  submit  to  its  decrees.  Charles,  as 
his  schemes  were  hot  fully  ripe^  sought  still  to  cigole 
them ;  but  they  saw  through  his  views,  and  had  recourse 
to  arms.  Unable  to  resist  them,  he  negotiated  till  he  had 
collected  an  army;  but  he  still  declined  a  battle.  Mean* 
time  Maurice  marquis  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia^  a  pro^ 
testant  prince  who  had  not  joined  the  confederates^ 
secretly  agreed  to  assist  the  emperor,  on  condition  of 
getting  the  dignities  and  territory  of  his  relative  the 
dector  of  Saxony.  He  therefore  entered  and  overran  the 
electorate.  The  elector  returned  with  his  troops  to  de« 
fend  his  dominions;  the  city  of  Ulm  submitted;  its 
example  was  followed  by  others,  and  the  whole  confe- 
deracy fell  to  pieces,  leaving  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  ^,  ^^ 
the  hmdgraf  of  Hesse  at  the  mercy  of  the  emperor.         1547. 

The  pope,  meantime,  seeing  the  ultimate  and  real  de- 
signs  of  the  emperor,  withdrew  his  troops,  and  Francis 
n^otiated  an  alliance  with  him,  Suleiman,  England^ 
and  Venice,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  with  money 
ihe  elector  and  the  landgraf.  A  conspiracy^  headed  by 
Fiesco,  broke  out  at  Genoa,  and  every  thing  seemed  to 
combine  to  throw  Charles  into  perplexity,  when  the 
death  of  Francis,  and  the  suppression  of  Fiesco's  con- 
spiracy, encouraged  him  to  proceed  with  vigour  in  Ger- 
many. The  elector  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Mulhausen^  and  obliged  to  resign  the  electoral  dignity  ; 
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Ihe  kadgraf  of  Hene,  who  was  father-in-Uw  to  Man- 
nee,  labiniUed^  on  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  and 
Maurice  becoming  securitieB  for  his  personal  freadoiii-; 
but  Charles^  in  contempt  of  thera>  made  him  a  doae 
prisoner.  All  the  monbers  of  the  Smalcaldie  league 
were  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour. 

Charles  now  thought  he  might  proceed  without  oppo- 
A.  D.  iition  in  enslaving  the  German  nation.  As  the  oouiicil 
1548.  had  been  removed  from  Trent  to  Bologna,  and  he  could 
not  now  expect  to  influence  it  as  he  desiied,  he  pro- 
tested against  it^  and  had  a  system  of  doctrine  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  the  diet  at  Augsburg,  to  be  oonfonued 
to  till  a  proper  council  could  be  called.  This  system, 
called  the  Interim,  sought  to  steer  between  the  two  par* 
ties,  leaning,  however,  greatly  to  the  churdi  of  Bome. 
It  gave  great  o£Pence  at  Rome,  and  could  not  be  fully 
carried  into  effect  in  Germany.  Portly  diterwntda, 
Charies  made  a  stretch  of  power  even  beyond  establish<- 
ing  the  Interim.  When  pressed  to  set  the  landgraf  of 
Hesse  at  liberty,  he,  by  a  pubhc  deed,  annulled  the  bond 
which  his  securities  had  entered  into  with  him.  Tins 
began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  German  princes,  and  they 
now  manifested  a  spirit  of  resistance.  His  brother  Fer- 
dinand had  been  made  king  of  the  Romans  by  his  infln*- 
ence ;  but,  anxious  to  transmit  the  empire  to  his  son 
Philip,  he  tried  to  make  the  electors  recall  their  choice, 
or  at  least  place  Philip  next  in  succession  to  his  undo; 
but  the  opposition  made  was  so  strong,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  abandon  his  design. 

The  Lutheran  princes  were  now  fully  aware  of  the 
designs  of  the  emperor,  and  Maurice  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  to  set  bounds  to  them.  Equal  to  Charles  him- 
self in  dissimulation,  he  secretly  made  preparation 
against  him,  without  losing  his  confidence.'  He  con- 
trived to  get  himself  aj^iointed  general  of  the  imperial 
army,  sent  to  force  the  people  of  Magdeburg  to  submit 
to  the  Interim,  and  after  that  object  was  effected,  he, 
under  various  pretences^  still  kept  that  army  in  his  pay. 
Charles,  meanwhile,  was  residing  at  Inspruck,  entirely 
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occupied  with  the  council^  which  had  been  brought  back 
to  Trent.  Neither  he  nor  Granville,  his  subtle  prime 
minister,  had  any  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  Mau- 
rice, who  had  now  formed  a  treaty  with  Henry  II,  oi 
France. 

Having  completed  his  preparations,  he  sent  an  em<' 
bassy  to  demand  the  liberty  of  the  landgraf.  It  was 
refused.  An  army  of  ^,000  foot  and  SOOO  horse 
'  being  assembled,  Maurice  threw  oiF  the  mask,  and  as^ 
signed  his  reasons  for  taking  arms ;  namely,  to  secure 
the  protestant  religion ;  to  maintain  the  German  consti- 
tution ;  to  deliver  the  landgraf  of  Hesse  from  prison. 
The  king  of  France  added  a  manifesto,  in  which  he 
styled  himself  Protector  of  the  Liberties  of  Germany  and 
its  captive  Princes, 

The  French  troops  having  overrun  Lorraine,  Maurice 
traversed  rapidly  Upper  Germany :  the  emperor  n^o- 
tiated.  Maurice  advanced  with  all  the  speed  he  could 
make ;  and  was  so  near  surprising  the  emperor,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  fiy  into  the  Alps  in  a  litter,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dark  rainy  night.  The  council  of  Trent  broke 
up,  and  did  not  reassemble.  A  conference  was  held  at 
Passau :  the  terms  proposed  in  the  name  of  the  princes  of 
the  empire  were  rejected  by  the  emperor.  Maurice  laid 
siege  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  and  the  haughty  spirit 
of  Charles  was  forced  to  bend.  The  treaty  of  Passau  over-  ^,  „, 
threw  the  fabric  he  had  so  long  been  raising,  and  placed  1552 
the  protestant  religion  of  Germany  on  a  secure  basis. 

His  usual  good  fortune  was  now  deserting  Charies ; 
he  raised  a  large  army,  entered  Lorraine^  and  laid  siege 
to  Metz ;  but  was  forced  to  abandon  it  with  the  loss  of 
30,000  men :  he  lost  the  footing  he  had  established  in 
Tuscany :  the  coast  of  Naples  was  ravaged  by  the 
Turkish  fleet.  In  the  following  year  he  had  some  suc- 
cess in  the  Low  Countries ;  but  the  Austrians  were  un- 
fortunate in  Hungary.  Germany  was  now  so  tranquil, 
that  a  diet  assembled  at  Augsburg,  and  by  what  is  called 
the  Recess  of  Augsburg  established  religious  peace  in  1555. 
Germany,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
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1556.  To  the  furpriie  of  all  Europe,  Chailes  abdicated  Ida 
throne;  and,  rengning  hia  dominioiu  to  his  bod  TfaBp, 
retired  to  apend  the  erening  of  hia  life  in  the  monastery 
of  St  Juat  in  Spain.  Having  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
induce  hia  broUier  Ferdinand  to  reaign  the  dignity  of 
long  of  the  Romana,  he  leffc  an  his  other  dominiooa  to 
Philip,  now  married  to  Bfary  qaeen  of  En^and,  and 
formed  for  him  a  tmee  with  France  for  Awe  years.  Per* 
dinaad  waa  chosen  emperor  by  the  dectors. 

England. 

Daring  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  En^and  was  go* 
▼emed  by  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Mary.   Henry 

1533.  broke  with  the  court  of  Rome,  and  sdzed  on  the  monastic 
estates :  he  exercised  over  his  people  the  most  arbitrary 
power  that  Europe,  perhaps,  has  ever  witnessed.  Not 
merely  his  will,  but  his  caprice,  was  law ;  he  dictated  in 
religion,  and  murdered  under  form  of  justice.  In  his 
foreign  wars  he  made  small  and  useless  acquisitions  at 

1513.  vast  expense.  The  victory  of  Flodden  Field,  gained  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign  over  the  Scots,  whose  king, 
James  IV.,  fell  in  the  field,  was  the  greatest  achieved  in 

1547.  this  period  by  the  Engli^  arms.  Under  Edward  VI. 
the  protestant  religion  was  much  favoured;  but  his  sister 

1 553.  Mary,  a  bigoted  papbt,  and  wife  of  the  dark,  malignant 
Philip,  exercised  such  cruelties  against  the  professors  of 
the  reformed  faith,  as  have  affixed  in  the  minds  of  pos- 
terity eternal  odium  to  her  name  and  the  religion  she 
professed.  In  her  reign  Calais,  which  England  had 
held  since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  was  surprised  and 

1557.  taken  by  the  duke  of  Guise. 

Spain  and  Portugal. 

The  commons  of  Spain  made  a  stand  in  favour  of 
their  hereditary  liberties,  and  they  rose  in  arms  i^ainst 
the  despotism  of  the  emperor,  under  the  command 
of  the  brave  Padilla ;  but  the  nobles  not  joining  them, 
as,  if  they  had  known  their  true  interest,  they  should 
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have  done>  the  commons  were  crushed^  and  the  liber* 
ties  of  Spain  have  been  ever  since  in  abeyance. 

By  the  talents^  the  valour^  and  the  barbarous  cruelty 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  the  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
were  at  this  time  subjected  to  Spain. 

Don  John  III,,  a  wretched  bigot^  with  whom  dates  the- 
decline  of  Portugal^  introduced  the  inquisition  and  the 
new  society  of  the  Jesuits  into  that  country.  Priestly 
and  regal  authority  conspired  to  oppress  and  d^rade  the 
nation. 

The  Portuguese  power  was^  meantime^  under  the 
▼alour  and  the  ability  of  the  great  Albuquerque^  Almeida^ 
Castro^  and  others^  extended  from  the  gulf  of  Persia 
to  the  isles  of  Japan.  At  no  period  have  greater  actions 
been  achieved:  unhappily,  they  were  disgraced  by  a  spirit 
of  savage  cruelty  and  unprincipled  rapacity. 

Italy. 

In  the  holy  see  the  polished  Leo  X.  was  succeeded  by 
the  honest,  well-meaning  Adrian  VI.  It  then  passed  to 
the  timid,  uncertain  Clement  VII.,  a  Medici :  next  to  the 
designing  Paul  III.,  only  concerned  to  aggrandize  the 
Famesi,  his  own  family :  then  to  the  lavish  and  tasteftil 
Julius  III.;  and,  finally,  to  Paul  IV.,  an  aged  monk,  who 
fancied  himself  possessed  of  the  power  of  a  Gregory  or 
an  Innoc^it,  and  that  the  l6th  century  might  be  treated 
like  the  13th. 

In  Florence,  Piero,  son  of  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  had  j^^  ^^ 
given   up   Pisa   and    Leghorn   to   the    French,    when  1494. 
Charles  VIII.  invaded  Italy.     He  was  in  consequence 
forced  to  leave  the  city;  his  palaces  were  plundered,  and 
a  price  set  on  the  head  of  the  Medici.     The  old  repub- 
lican tumults  ensued.    Julian  and  John,  the  brothers  of  1512. 
Piero,  now  dead,  were  restored  by  the  Spanish  arms  at  the 
desire  of  pope  Julius  II.;  and  John  succeeding  that  pope 
under  the  name  of  Leo  X.,  his  influence  strengthened 
his  brother,  and,  after  the  death  of  Julian,  his  nephew  Lo«  151 6. 
renzo,  son  of  Piero.  Lorenzo,  equal  to  any  of  his  family 
in  the  qualities  that  distinguished  them,  had  meditated 
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the  extension  of  his  power  from  sea  to  sea;  but  his 
early  death,  in  his  27th  year^  cut  short  all  his  great 
projects.  He  left  an  only  child^  the  celebrated  Cathe- 
rine, afterwards  queen  of  France. 

Julius,  the  natural  son  of  the  brother  of  Lorenao^  who 
was  murdered  by  the  Pazzi^  took  the  government.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  his  power ;  but  he  was 
supported  by  the  emperor.  He  became  pope  as  Cle- 
ment VII.;  and  Alexander,  his  own  or  Lorenzo  II.'s 
natural  son,  governed  Florence.  He  was  obliged  to  fly 
when  the  pope  was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Bourbon  ; 
but  when  Clement  made  peace  with  the  emperor,  Charles 
gave  his  natural  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage  to 
Alexander,  and  engaged  to  restore  him  to  the  wealth  and 
power  of  his  family.  Florence  resisted ;  and  after  the 
peace  of  Cambray  the  imperial  arms  besieged  it  for  ten 
months,  and  forced  it  to  surrender,  and  the  emperor 
declared  Alexander  hereditary  duke  of  Florence.  The 
^^  j^^  rule  of  this  prot^e  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  was^  as 
1537.  was  to  be  expected^  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  His  death 
was  owing  to  his  vices.  His  cousin  Lorenzino  de'  Me^ 
did,  who  had  been  the  ready  agent  of  his  lust,  resolved 
to  destroy  him.  Under  pretext  of  putting  him  in  pos- 
session of  the  person  of  a  lady  whose  beauty  had  inflamed 
him,  he  decoyed  him  to  his  house,  where  he  secretly  mur- 
dered him.  Lorenzino  fled  to  Venice :  the  better  dis- 
posed citizens  wished  to  re-establish  the  republic,  but  the 
Medici  party  forced  the  senate  to  declare  duke  Cosimo, 
descended  from  a  brother  of  the  first  Cosimo.  A  subtle, 
cruel,  and  ungrateful  tyrant^  Cosimo  oppressed  the  people^ 
and  banished  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  power.  He 
1557.  was  himself  but  the  mere  slave  of  Spain.  Cosimo  added 
Sienna  to  his  dominions^  and  in  1569  the  pope^  Pius  V., 
conferred  on  him  the  tide  of  Great  duke  of  Tuscany. 

Genoa  had,  on  account  of  her  internal  dissensions, 
put  herself  under  the  protection  of  France,  and  her  no- 
bles had  served  in  the  army  of  Francis  L  She  did  not 
by  this  expedient  escape  the  turbulence  of  the  Adomi 
and  Fregosi,  whose  feuds  ran  as  high  as  ever.  Andrew 
Doria  determined  to  be  the  Timoleon  of  his  country. 
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He  formed  a  league  with  Charles  V.,  entered  the  port  of  1528. 
Oenoa^  proclaimed  an  amnesty^  broke  up  the  parties^  and 
new  modelled  the  government,  excluding  only  the  Adomi 
and  Fregosi  from  office.  Doria  sought  neither  power 
nor  reward  for  himself;  he  never  bore  the  office  of  d(^e. 
He  died,  honoured  and  lamented,  in  his  94th  year.  1560. 

Venice  remained  the  most  independent  state  in  Italy, 
and  was  always  on  good  terms  with  Charles  V^  by 
whose  territories  she  was  now  nearly  surrounded.  The 
popes  had  brought  Bologna,  Ravenna,  and  Ancona  fully 
under  their  power.  Parma  and  Piacehza  were,  with  the 
consent  of  Charles  V.,  given  by  Paul  III.  to  his  son 
Piero  Famese,  and  on  his  death  to  Ottavio  Famese,  1547. 
married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Ottavio 
was  succeeded  by  Alexander,  the  celebrated  general  of 
PhiUp  II. 

Italy  was  now  tranquil ;  all  her  states  either  belonged 
to  or  were  in  amity  and  alliance  with  Spain.  She  had  no 
disturbances  to  dread ;  her  ancient  spirit  declined ;  she 
sank  into  luxury,  occupied  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  arts         , 
and  natural  advantages. 

Denmark  and  Sweden. 

These  countries  do  not  yet  enter  oh  the  great  theatre 
of  Europe.  Christian  II.  had  proved  victorious,  by  the 
employment  of  treachery  and  force,  in  the  struggle  for 
Swedish  independence.  He  was  crowned  at  Stockholm, 
and  he  and  his  confederate,  the  archbishop  of  Upsala,  by 
ah  almost  unparalleled  piece  of  perfidy,  publicly  executed 
ninety-four  of  the  Swedish  nobles.  But  Gustavus  Vasa, 
the  son  of  one  of  those  who  were  murdered,  escaped  from 
'  the  prison  in  which  he  was  confined,  roused  the  miners  of 
Dalecarlia  to  take  arms  for  their  country,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  first  attempts;  gradually  all  the  people 
rose  against  the  tyrant,  Gustavus  wag  elected  king  of  1523 
Sweden,  and  he  governed  with  wisdom  and  good  policy. 
Gustavus  established  the  Lutheran  religion  in  Sweden,  iseo. 
over  which  he  reigned  37  years. 
^    Christian  II.  was  for  his  tyranny  deposed,  and  the 
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crown  given  to  his  nnde  Frederic  duke  of  Hobteinj  who 

A  D.  entered  into  an  alliaaoe  with  Gustavus  and  the  Hanae 

153S.  towna  againat  the  depoaed  tyrant.  Frederic's  son,  Chris* 

tian  III.,  waa  one  of  the  best  princes  of  the  age.     He 

also  eataUiahed  the  Lutheran  religion  in  his  dominiona. 

1559.  He  died  a  year  before  Guatavus. 

Turkey. 

1590.  Buleiman  I.,  called  by  the  Christiana  the  Great,  and 
the  Magnificent,  by  his  own  aulgects.  the  Lawgiver 
(JTaneoni),  the  greatest  of  the  Ottoman  monarchs,  suc- 
ceeded hia  father  Selim.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign 
a  war  broke  out  with  Hungary,  in  which  Belgrade  and 

1582.  other  fortresses  were  taken  by  the  Ottomans.  The  fol- 
lowing year  the  isUnd  of  Rhodes  was  conquered,  after  a 
most  gallant  defence  made  by  the  knights  of  St.  John. 
In  the  second  Hungarian  campaign  of  Suleiman  he  took 
Peterwaradin,  and  the  Hungarian  king,  Ladislaus,  lost  the 

1586.  battle  and  his  life  on  the  plidn  of  Mohacs,  and  Ofen,  thje 
capital  of  Hungary,  opened  her  gates.  In  a  third  Hun- 

1589.  garian  campaign  Ofen  was  taken  by  storm,  Vienna  w]^; 
besieged ;  but  Suleiman  was  forced  to  retire  from  before 

15S2.  its  walls.  Suleiman  again  invaded  Hungary  at  the  head 
of  200,000  men ;  but  he  was  unable  to  overcome  the 

1534.  resistance  of  the  town  of  Giins.  A  war  with  Persia,  in 
which  Tebreez  was  again  taken,  and  which  gave  Bagdad 
to  Suleiman,  next  followed. 

Khair-ed-deen  Barbarossa,  the  cdebrated  corsair,  oon« 

1535.  queied  Tunis  for  Suleiman;  but  it  was  retaken,  and  re^ 
stored  to  Muley  Hassan,  by  tl^e  emperor  Charles  V. 
Suleiman  next  conquered  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea,  to  oppose  the  Por^ 

1547.  tuguese  in  India.  Two  more  campaigns  against  Hun- 
.  gary  followed,  and  peace  was  at  length  concluded  with 
Ferdinand  and  the  emperor ;  but  war  soon  broke  out 
again.  A  large  fleet  and  army  were  sent  against  Malta, 
which  the  emperor  had  given  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  ; 
.  1565.  but  the  valour  of  the  knights  forced  them  to  retire  wiih 
disgrace.    Suleiman,  the  greatest  of  the  Ottonx^  si^^tana. 
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faiBaded  his  umies  in  thirteen  eampaigns^  and  gave  the 
empire  its  greatest  extent^  at  which  it  continued  for 
more  than  a  century  ere  it  b^an  to  decrease.  Genius 
and  learning  were  encouraged  by  this  munificent  prince, 
vhoae  reign  was  the  Augustan  age  of  Turkey ;  but  tho 
deaths  of  no  less  than  ten  princes  of  the  bloody  most  of 
lliem  Ms  sons  and  granddiildren^  fix  an  indelible  stain 
OB  his  memory. 


CHAP.  III. 

TIMBS    OF   PHILIP   II. 

State  of  Europe  at  PhUip'e  AoeesHon. 

No  monarch  ever  a^nded  a  throne  with  fdrer  pro- 
spects  than  Philip  II.;  none  ever  had  himself  more 
thoroughly  to  blame  for  the  extinction  of  his  brightest 
hopes.  His  father  had  left  him  Spain^  humbled  under 
absolute  power,  but  not  yet  degraded  by  it^  Milan^ 
Naples^  and  Sicily^  the  Netherlands^  Mexico^  and  Peru> 
now  in  the  vigour  of  their  geld  and  silver  harvest ;  he 
was  married  to  the  queen  of  England ;  his  uncle  was 
emperor  of  Germany^  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  possessor  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Genoa  and 
the  catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  were  allied  with 
Spain;  Venice  feared  her;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  sup- 
port a  prince  who  proclaimed  himself  the  defender  of 
the  faith.  His  nephew,  Sebastian  king  of  Portugal,  was 
a  child.  France,  after  the  death  of  Henry  II.,  had 
f^en  into  weakness  and  concision.  Suleiman  had  been 
succeeded  by  Selim,  a  weak  unenterprising  prince. 
Finally,  the  Spanish  armies  were  still  the  first  in  Eu- 
rope, and  were  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Savoy,  Don 
John  of  Austria,  and  the  prince  of  Parma,  three  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 
z  2 
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Philip's  own  character^  thoughtfiil^  reserred^  patient, 
indefatigable^  might  seem  well  calculated  to  make  the 
most  of  all  these  advantages ;  but  it  was  the  very  defect 
of  his  character  that  lost  him  them  all.  A  gloomy  super- 
stition penraded  every  region  of  his  mind^  and  tinged 
every  thought  Rdigion^  with  him^  was  the  one  thing 
needful;  but  his  religion  consisted  in  external  observances;, 
and  in  the  bdief  of  the  absurdest  doctrines  of  popery. 
Steadfastness  in  this  region  justified  every  crime ;  no- 
thing was  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  plan  of  reducing 
the  Christian  world  under  the  one  faith  and  the  one 
master.     And  all  was  sacrificed  to  this  chimsera. 

The  first  operations  of  Philip's  reign  were  fortunate. 
The  pope  insisted  on  Henry  II.  not  adhering  to  the 
truce  of  Vaucelles ;  the  war  was  renewed^  and  Philip's 
able  general^  Philibert  duke  of  Savoy^  gained  the  battle 
of  St.  Quintin.  The  Spanish  arms  were  every  where 
successful,  and  the  pope  and  Henry  were  glad  to  treat 
of  peace ;  a  measure  grateful  to  PhiHp,  who  was  anxious 
to  return  to  Spain,  and  who  had  all  along  had  his  doubts 
of  the  lawfulness  of  bearing  arms  against  the  pope. 
Mary  of  England  was  at  this  time  dead,  and  her  sister 
Elizabeth  had  ascended  the  throne.  Philip  and  Henry 
were  suitors  for  the  favour  of  the  young  queen ;  the 
former  sought  her  hand.  AU  parties  were  anxious 
A.  D.  ^0'  peace.  A  treaty  was,  therefore,  easily  entered  into 
1559.  at  Chateau  Cambresis;  and  as  almost  all  the  states  of 
Europe  were  included  in  it  as  principals  or  allies,  a 
general  peace  and  repose  was  produced  by  it. 

Charles  V.  had  died  the  year  before ;  Mary  of  Eng- 
land was  dead ;  Henry  II.  was  killed  at  a  tournament 
shortly  after  the  peace;  the  restless  Paul  IV.  survived 
him  but  a  few  weeks.  A  new  set  of  actors  enter  on  the 
scene. 

France, 

Henry  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  ddest  son,  Francis  II., 
the  husband  of  Mar^  the  young  queen  of  Scotland. 
Protestuntism  had  made  considerable  progress  in  France. 
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The  king  of  Navarre^  the  prince  of  Cond^,  the  admiral 

Coligni^  his  brother  Aiidelot,  and  seyeral  other  persons  of 

'the  highest  rank^  were  attached  to  the  reformed  faith.    . 

The  powerful  family  of  Guise,  princes  of  Lorraine^ 
uncles  to  the  young  queen,  supported  the  old  religion, 
Francis  was  persuaded  by  them  to  reviye  the  laws  against 
heresy.  The  jyrotestants  (in  France  called  Huguenots)  ^.  „, 
saw  their  danger,  and  resolved  to  anticipate  it.  A  con?  1560. 
spiracy  was  formed  to  seize  the  king.  It  was  detected^ 
and  the  accomplices  punished.  But  an  assembly  of  the 
states  was  held^  and  the  penal  laws  suspended.  The 
Guises,  however^  resolved  to  proceed^  and  the  king  of 
Navarre  and  his  brother  the  prince  of  Cond^  were  seized 
and  imprisoned.  The  sudden  death  of  Francis  checked 
their  career.  His  young  brother,  Charles  IX.,  came  to 
the  throne^  and  the  queen-mother  was  appcHnted  guar- 
dian. Aa  ''  divide  and  govern"  was  the  maxim  of 
Catherine^  she  gave  high  office  and  power  to  the  pro- 
testant  lejulers^as  a  counterpoise  to  the  influence  of  the 
Guises. 

The  policy  of  the  queen  did  not  produce  the  desired  1^62. 
e£fect.  Animosity  ran  high  between  the  two  parties. 
The  attendants  of  the  duke  of  Guise  insulted  some  pro*  . 
testants  at  their  worship^  and  sixty  of  the  latter  were 
slain.  The  protestants  all  over  France  took  arms; 
fourteen  armies  were  levied  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  conflict  was  carried  on  with  the  most  extreme 
virulence.  Several  of  the  principal  cities  of  France^  as 
Orleans^  Rouen>  Bourges,  Lyons,  Tours^  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Huguenots.  Philip  of  Spain  sent  6000  men 
to  aid  the  catholics.  Cond^^  the  head  of  the  protestants^ 
addressed  himself  to  Elizabeth^  queen  of  England^  and 
an  army  was  levied  in  Germany  by  Andelot  and  led  to 
Orleans.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  Montmorency  had 
joined  the  Guise  party :  the  former  was  killed  at  the 
8t^e  of  Rouen;  the  latter  commanded  at  the  battle  of 
Dreux,  the  first  fought  between  the  parties. 

The  duke  of  Guise  laid  siege  to  Orleans.  While  engaged  1 563. 
in  it^  he  was  assassinated  by  a  protestant  gentleman  named 
z  3 
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Poltrot  His  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  his  party^ 
and  they  now  willingly  came  to  an  aooommodation  wilb 
the  protestants. 

But  the  peace  was  intended  only  to  hdl  the  protest- 
ants. Catherine^  though  utterly  devoid  of  principle^ 
had  a  hatred  of  the  reformed  faith,  and  a  seal  for  the 
ancient  one.  A  meeting  was  concerted  at  Bayonne  be^ 
tween  Charles  and  his  sister,  the  queen  of  ^»ain.  Cathe- 
rine accompanied  her  son;  the  duke  of  Alta  attended 
his  mistress.  Festivities  and  gaieties  of  every  kind  ocen* 
pied  each  day.  All  apparency  respired  joy  and  peace : 
but  the  tempest  was  secretly  brewed  in  the  summer  sky. 
A  Holy  League  was  formed  betwem  the  courts  of  France 
A.D.  and  Spain:  the  glory  of  God  was  to  be  promoted^ 
1566,  heresy  in  the  dominions  of  both  extirpated. 

The  protestants  of  France  soon  learned  what  had 
been  concerted.   They  flew  to  arms  ;  a  battle  was  fooght 

1568.  at  St.  Denis,  in  which  they  were  worsted.  Th^  laid 
«ie^  to  Chartres,  and  forced  the  court  to  agree  to  a  peace. 
This  peace  was  of  short  duration :  the  queen-mother 
laid  a  scheme  for  seizing  Cond^  and  Coligni ;  they  fled 
to  Rochelle ;  the  war  was  renewed.  The  duke  of  Anjou 
commanded  the  cathoHca,  and  gained  the  famous  batlle 

1569.  of  Jamac,  in  which  the  prince  of  Cond^  was  taken  and 
murdered.  Coligni  having  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
protestants  the  young  king  of  Navarre  and  the  young 
prince  of  Cond^,  made  every  effbrt  to  animate  his  party, 
and  at  length  laid  siege  to  Poitiers.  The  young  dtdce  of 
Guise  threw  himself  into  that  town,  and  defended  it  wi  A 
such  valour  and  skilly  that  Coligni  was  forced  to  raise 
the  siege.  Secretly  aided  by  Elizabeth,  he  collected  a 
considerable  force ;  but  at  the  battle  of  Moncontour  he 
was  wounded  and  defeated  widi  the  loss  of  neaiiy  10,000 
men.  The  court  deemed  die  adverse  party  now  conw 
pletely  crushed,  when,  to  their  amazement,  Coligni  ad* 
vanced  with  a  large  army,  and  prepared  to  lay  siege  t» 
Paris,  and  the  king  was  forced  to  make  another  treaty 
and  peace  with  the  protestants. 

The  treachery  long  meditated  against  die  protestanto 
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was  now  ripe.  Charles  afisamed  the  appearance  of  thfe 
utmost  liberality  of  sentiment :  a  marriage  was  proposed 
between^  his  sister  Margaret  and  the  yoiing  king  of 
Nayarre.  All  the  great  leaders  of  the  protestants  went 
to  Paris  to  the  celebration  of  it.  They  were  received 
With  smiles  and  caresses  by  the  king  and  the  queen- 
mother  ;  all  was  festivity  till  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  a.  d. 
(Aug.  24.)  arrived^  when,  by  the  secret  oifders  of  the  king,  1572. 
a  bloody  and  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  protestants 
commenced.  No  rank  or  age  was  spared;  500  gentlemen, 
including  Coligni,  and  10,000  inferior  persons,  perished 
in  Paris  alone,  and  a  like  carnage  took  place  in  all  the 
great  towns  of  the  kingdom  whither  similar  orders  had 
been  sent.  It  is  computed  that  60,000  persons  were 
massacred. 

The  protestants  throughout  Europe  were  filled  with 
horror  and  consternation.  At  Rome  and  Spain  the  ac- 
count was  received  with  ecstasy,  and  public  thanks  re- 
turned to  heaven.  But  Charles  did  not  dare  to  avow 
his  real  motives ;  he  ptetended  that  a  conspiracy  of  the 
protestants  had  been  detected,  and  thus  prevented.  In- 
stead of  losing  courage,  these  tiow  only  respired  ven- 
geance. They  took  valiantly  to  their  arms :  the  town  of 
Sancerre  stood  a  memorable  siege.  Rochelle  held  out 
eight  months  against  the  whole  power  of  France ;  and 
the  duke  of  Ai^ou,  after  losing  24,000  men  before  it, 
was  compelled  to  grant  the  citizens  an  advantageous  1573. 
peace. 

This  was  the  fourth  peace ;  but  the  protestants  could 
put  no  trust  in  the  perfidious  monarch.  They  rejoiced 
at  his  death,  which  soon  afterwards  occurred.  He  was  1574. 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Aiyou,  Henry  III., 
who  had  been  elected  Idng  of  Poland.  Henry,  by  the 
advice  of  his  mother,  sought  to  play  the  parties  against 
each  other,  and  thereby  increase  the  royal  authority.  He 
gave  most  advantageous  terms  to  the  protestants,  now  1576. 
headed  by  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  the  young 
king  of  Navarre.  The  catholic  party,  directed  by  the 
duke  of  Guise,  were  disgusted  by  this  measure  t  they 
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1577.  fonaed  dieir  celebrated  League;  and  the  kingy  to  weaken 
it,  declared  himself  the  head  of  it.  The  war  was  re- 
newed; but  soon  terminated  by  a  new  peace.  The 
League  looked  up  to  Philip,  the  Huguenots  to  Elizabeth  : 
the  king,  sunk  in  pleasure  and  in  odious  vices,  was  de- 
spised and  distrusted  by  both  parties.  The  duke  of 
Aigou  was  a  restless  ambitious  prince :  his  death  seemed 
.to  relieve  the  king  from  difficulties ;  but  it  only  plunged 
him  into  greater.  The  king  of  Navarre  was  now  the  next 
heir.;  the  League  was  revived;  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  set 
up  as  a  rival  to  the  king  of  Navarre ;  and  the  king  forced 
to  declare  war  against  the  Huguenots.  Great  valour  and 
talent  were  displayed  by  the  king  of  Navarre.    At  Cou- 

1587.  tras  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  royal  army  ; 
but  the  power  of  the  League  wa^  still  an  overmatch  for 
the  Huguenots.  The  king  was  driven  from  Paris,  and 
threatened  with  degradation  from  his  throne ;  his  spirit 
was  roused,  and  he  caused  the  duke  and  the  cardinal  of 
Guise  to  be  assassinated.  The  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne 
declared  the  people  released  from  their  alliance ;  and 
the  duke  of  Mayenne,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  wa& 

1589.  chosen  Lieutenant-general  of  the  State  royal  and  Crown 
of  France.  The  king  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
king  of  Navarre,  and  both  sovereigns  advanced  to  Paris 
at  the  head  of  their  armies.  James  Clement,  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  here  assassinated  the  king,  with  whom 
ended  the  line  of  Valois.  The  holy  deed  was,  as  usual,  ap- 
plauded throughout  the  catholic  world ;  and  Sixtus  V. 
compared  it  with  the  Incarnation  and  the  Resurrection. 

The  royal  army  abandoned  the  king  of  Navarre,  now 
Henry  IV.,  and  the  League  proclaimed  the  cardinal  of 
Bourbon>  under  the  name  of  Charles  X.  Henry  retired 
to  Normandy,  followed  by  the  troops  of  the  League, 
under  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  The  queen  of  England, 
sent  him  troops  and  money.  His  forces  were  inferior, 
in  number,  but  superior  in  valour,  to  those  of  the  duke; 

1590.  dnd  ft^  1^7  he  gained  a  complete  victory  over  him  and- 
his  Spanish  auxiliaries.  Henry  soon  afterwards  invested 
Paris ;  the  duke  of  Parma  hastened  from  the  Low  Coun-« 
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tries  to  its  relief;  the  siege  was  raised ;  but  the  duke 
declined  the  proffered  battle.  Some  fresh  attempts  on 
Paris  were  baffled ;  the  duke  of  Parma  left  8000  men 
with  the  League ;  the  pope  ordered  all  the  catholics  to 
'  abandon  Henry^  and  sent  money  and  troops  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy^  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Provence  ; 
the  young  duke  of  Guise  made  his  escape  from  Tours. 
Elizabeth,  on  the  other  hand,  again  sent  troops  and 
money ;  Henry  laid  siege  to  Rouen ;  but  the  prince  of 
Parma  forced  him  to  raise  it,  and  again  retreated  with- 
out  fighting.  Lesdiguieres  chased  the  duke  of  Savoy  out 
of. Provence;  and  victories  were  gained  by  Turenne, 
and  other  generals  of  Henry.  ^  ^^^ 

At  length  all  parties  grew  weary  of  the  war ;  the  1593. 
duke  of  Mayenne  was  disgusted  by  the  faction  of  the 
Sixteen  in  Paris,  who  were  entirely  in  the  Spanish 
interest ;  Henry  was  pressed  by  the  catholics  of  his 
party  to  dedare  himself  on  the  article  of  religion,  a  thing 
he  had  hitherto  avoided  doing ;  the  king  of  Spain,  too, 
pressed  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
states,  hoping  to  gain  the  crown  for  his  own  daughter 
Isabella.  The  states  met ;  Philip's  ambassador  exerted 
himself  in  vain  to  get  a  dedaration  in  favour  of  the  in- 
fanta ;  the  parliament  of  Paris  declared  that  the  Salic  law 
could  not  be  set  aside. 

Meanwhile  Henry,  though  successful  in  arms,  saw 
that  he  never  could  obtain  the  kingdom  by  force ;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  his  wisest  friends,  he  embraced  the 
catholic  reUgion.  This  measure  was  not  at  first  pro- 
ductive of  all  the  advantages  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected: both  parties  were  distrustful;  but  gradually 
town  after  town  and  noble  after  noble  submitted  to  their 
king.  He  led  an  army  into  Burgundy,  expelled  the 
Spaniards,  and  obliged  the  duke  of  Mayenne  to  seek  an 
accommodation ;  he  received  the  pope's  absolution  ;  the 
duke  of  Guise,  now  his  friend,  surprised  Marseilles; 
the  duke  of  Mayenne  submitted,  and  continued  ever 
after  warmly  attached  to  his  person  and  government; 
bat  the  archduke  Albert  surprised  Calais ;  the  Spanish 
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gOTernor  of  Dourlens  took  Amiens;  and  the  French 
finances  were  in  so  dilapidated  a  state^  that  Henry  oonld 
not  raise  an  army.    The  prudence  and  ability  of  the  great 

A.  D.  BoDy  enabled  him  at  last  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  ok 

1597.  a  well-appointed  army  of  more  than  20^000  men ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  efibrts  of  Albert^  Amiens  was  forced  to 
surrender. 

The  duke  of  Mereoeor  was  still  in  arms  in  Britany. 
Henry  marched  against  him  ;  bnt  the  duke  ofibing  his 
only  daughter  and  a  large  dower  to  king  Henry's  na^ 
toral  son,  tibe  proposal  was  accepted^  and  the  duke 
submitted.  All  France  now  cheerfully  obeyed  its  law- 
ful monarch.  To  dissipate  the  apprehenrions  of  the 
Huguenots^  Henry  summoned  the  heads  of  them  to 
Nantes^  and  gare  the  celebrated  edict  named  from  that 

1596«  town^  which  secured  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion^ 
and  declared  them  eligible  to  all  places  of  Crusty  profit, 
and  honour.  Peace  was  now  absolutdy  necessary  to 
France^  so  long  torn  by  dvil  dissensions;  and  Henry 
eoncluded  at  Vervins  a  treaty  with  the  Spanish  king. 

During  the  remaining  years  of  his  reign^  Henry^ 
aided  by  his  wise  and  Tirtuous  friend  and  minister  SKiUy, 
was  indefatigable  in  restoring  France  to  order^  tranquil- 
lity, and  power.  He  was  still,  however,  harassed  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  cabinet ;  and  at  length  li^ 
took  the  occasion  of  the  disputed  succession  of  tiie 
duchies  of  Cleves  and  Juliers  to  undertake  his  long-me- 
ditated plan  of  humbling  the  house  of  Austria  ;  but  in 
the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  perished  by  the  dagger 

1 510,  of  the  assassin  Ravaillac.  Henry  was  jusdy  styled  the 
Great :  he  possessed  all  kingly  virtues ;  tiie  blemish  of 
his  character  was  his  passion  for  women.  After  the 
death  of  Margaret  of  Valois,  ho  married  Mary  of  Me^ 
did,  daughter  of  Frauds  duke  of  Tuscany. 

7%e  Netherlands. 

The  Netherlands  had  grown  wealthy  by  trade.  A 
freedom  of  munidpal  government,  and  consequentiy  of 
Opinion,  prevailed  in  thdr  dties,  and  the  reformed  do»* 
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trineft  easily  obtained  a  footing  there.  Charles  V.  had 
sought  in  vain  to  suppress  them.  ,  Philip  disliked  the 
people,  and  he  detest^  the  new  opinions ;  he  insulted 
and  offended  the  counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  and  the 
prince  of  Orange.  They  became  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
pressed people.  Philip  determined  to  crush  the  nation  ; 
tod  the  relentiess  duke  of  Alva  was  sent  with  a  large 
army  as  governor  to  the  Netherlands.  Egmont  and 
Horn,  who  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  composing  the 
ferment  of  the  Flemings,  were  notwithstanding  brought 
to  the  block  by  Alva.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  bul 
cries  of  despair,  to  be  seen  but  torture  and  death. 

William  of  Nassau,  prince  of  Orange,  led  an  army 
out  of  Germany,  and  offered  battie  in  vain  to  Alva. 
The  Spaniards  held  all  the  fortified  tovnis,  and  thO 
prince  was  forced  to  disband  his  troops.  Alva's  tyranny 
knew  no  bounds ;  the  people  dared  not  to  oppose.  Th* 
queen  of  Bngland,  though  favourable  to  the  Flemings^ 
Was,  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Spain^  obliged  to  ex<- 
dude  their  privateers  from  her  ports.  The  Gueux  ( J9^- 
gars),  as  their  crews  were  called,  seized  on  the  port  of  ^^  j,^ 
ihe  Brille  in  Holland.  Alva  sent  a  force  against  them ;  1573 
tiie  people  of  tiie  neighbourhood  rose  and  defeated  it> 
and  put  themselves  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  by  whose 
exertions  the  province  of  Holland,  and  shortly  after  that 
Of  Zealand,  cast  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  The  prince  took 
Mechlin,  Oudenard,  and  Dendermond ;  the  gallant  de- 
fence of  Haarlem  Convinced  Alva  of  the  inutility  of 
ttrong  measures.  He  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  people 
of  Holland  to  submit  to  the  clemency  of  Philip ;  but 
ihey,  who  knew  what  tiie  tender  mercies  of  Alva  and  hi« 
master  were,  set  them  at  defiance.  The  duke  laid  siego 
toAlcmaar;  he  was  repulsed  i  he  fitted  out  a  large  £eefe; 
It  Was  defeated  by  the  Zealanders :  he  prayed  to  be  re^  1563. 
dialled,  and  left  the  Low  Countries,  boasting  that  in  five 
years  he  had  delivered  18,000  persons  to  the  exe« 
cutioner. 

Alva  was  succeeded  by  Requesensj  coiiiintoder  of 
Cttstile,  a  man  of  mild  disposition;  but  the  war  Mffl 
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^  P,  nged  with  alternate  sucoeaa.    Leyden  waa  inveated  bj 

1574.  the  Spaniarda;  the  dtisena  endured  every  extrrane  of 
famine  and  diatreaa;  tlie  Dutch  opened  the  dikes;  a  vio- 
lent wind  drove  the  watera  againat  the  Spaniah  works; 
and  the  oomnuuider  Valdez  waa,  after  loaing  the  flower 
of  hia  army,  forced  to  raise  the  aiege.     Conferences 

1575.  were  now  held,  but  to  no  purpose,  at  Breda,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  emperor.  The  war  was  renewed:  the 
Spaniards  proved  too  powerful  for  the  two  provinces; 
they  had  entered  Zealand,  and  were  meditating  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  when,  in  their  despair,  the  Datch 
offered  the  sovereignty  of  dieir  country  to  the  queen  of 
England.  That  prudoit  princess  declined  it,  but  me- 
diated for  them  in  vain  with  Philip.  The  war  raged 
as.fiercdy  as  ever. 

1576.  Meanwhile  Requesens  died;  and  the  Spanish  garrison 
committed  such  atrocities  at  Antwerp,  that  all  the  pro- 
vinces, except  LuxCTcibu]^,  entered  into  the  Padficadon 
of  Ghent,  whose  object  was  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
troops,  and  the  restoration  of  the  andent  liberties  of 
the  states.  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  succeeding  go- 
vernor, seeing  the  inutility  of  resistance,  agreed  to 
confirm  the  pacification^  and  peace  was  at  length  re- 
stored. 

The  ambition  of  Don  John  violated  the  peace,  and 
war  broke  out  anew.  As  he  had  meditated  ■  marrying 
the  queen  of  Scots,  and  claiming  the  crown  of  England, 
1578.  Elizabeth  no  longer  hesitated  to  assist  the  malcontents 
with  men  and  money.  The  count  palatine  of  the 
Rhine  also  coUected  an  army  to  aid  them.  But  discord 
.  arose  among  the  Netherlanders.  Jealous  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  the  duke  d'Arschot  and  other  catholic  nobles 
privately  invited  Mathias,  brother  to  the  emperor  Bodolf 
II.,  to  take  the  government.  Matbias  suddenly  ap- 
peared; the  prince  of  Orange  prudently  joined  him; 
Don  John  was  deposed,  and  Mathias  made  the  prince 
his  lieutenant,  to  die  great  mortification  of  d'Arschot. 

Don  John,  being  joined  by  the  prince  of  Parma  and 
18,000  veterans,  attacked  and  defeated  the  army  of  the 
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States  at  Gemblours.  Dissension  continued  between 
the  two  parties.  Mathias  was  despised;  the  prince  of 
Orange  suspected  by  both  on  account  of  his  moderation. 
By  the  influence  of  the  catholic  party^  the  duke  of  Ai\jou 
was  declared  Defender  of  the  Uherties  of  the  Nether^ 
lands.  Don  John  dying  shortly  afterwards^  the  com* 
mand  of  the  Spanish  forces  passed  to  the  prince  of 
Parma^  one  of  the  first  generals  and  statesmen  of  the 
age. 

The  prince  of  Orange  saw  the  necessity  of  a  closer 
union  among  the  protestant  states.  Deputies  met  at  ^^  j,^ 
Utrecht  (Jan.  15.)^  from  Holland^  Zealand^  Utrecht^  1579. 
Frieslandj  Groningen^  Overyssel^  and  Guelderland^  and 
signed  the  famous  union  of  the  Seyen  United  Provinces. 
The  king  of  Spain  sought  in  vain  to  detach  the  prince 
of  Orange  from  the  union ;  he  was  resolved  to  stand  or 
fall  with  his  country.  The  prince  of  Parma  made  a 
treaty  with  the  people  of  the  southern  states ;  the  catho- 
lics in  general  favoured  him^  and  he  took  several  towns: 
the  states^  however^  continued  resolute;  they  again 
offered  the  soverdgnty  to  Elizabeth^  and  on  her  refus- 
ing it^  conferred  it  on  the  duke  of  Anjou.  1580. 

The  duke  of  Anjou  forced  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Cambray;  but  when  he  went  to  England  on  the 
bootless  project  of  marrying  Elizabeth^  the  prince  of 
Parma  gained  great  advantages  in  the  Netherlands. 
When  he  returned^  he  made  a  rash  and  violent  attempt 
on  the  liberties  of  the  states^  and  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  France^  where  he  shortly  afterwards  died.  Mathias 
had  retired  to  Germany^  and  the  conflict  was  now 
between  the  two  great  princes  of  Orange  and  Parma. 

Philip  had  set  a  reward  on  the  head  of  the  prince  of 
Otange^  and  the  dagger  of  an  assassin^  Balthazar  Gerard^ 
derived  the  states  of  their  able  and  patriotic  leader.  1535. 
Thdr  gratitude  made  them  appoint  his  son  Maurice^  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years^  their  Stadthofider,  and  captain- 
general  by  sea  and  land ;  th^  rage  stimulated  them  to 
renewed  exertion.  The  prince  of  Parma  had  reduced 
Ghent  and  Brussels;  he  now  invested   Antwerp:  the 
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dtixenB  opaned  their  duioM  tad  broke  down  thdr  dikes; 
the  prince  cut  a  caual  to  carry  off  the  waters;  he  erected 
a  fortified  bridge  aeroM  the  Scheldt  to  prevent  the  town 
beiDg  relieved  by  sea.  The  HeUanders,  expecting  that 
the  fall  of  Antwerp  would  benefit  their  town  oC  Amster- 
dam, obstructed  every  measure  for  its  relief.  The  aty 
was  forced  to  surrender.  It  declined,  md  Amsterdam 
fiouriahed. 

The  loss  of  Antwerp  was  a  great  blow  to  the  statea* 
Slisabetfa  saw  now  the  neoeieity  of  aiding  them  e^c- 
toally.  The  earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  to  Holland  with 
5000  foot  and  1000  horse.  The  states  made  him 
tbeir  governor;  but  his  insolence  and  incapacity  obliged 
bis  mistress  to  recall  him.  Ponce  Maurice  was  made 
gQvamor,  and  lord  WiUoughby  was  appcsnted  to  com^ 
mand  the  English  forces.  The  prince  of  Parma  was 
now  obliged^  more  than  once,  to  lead  his  army  into 
France  in  aid  of  the  League^  and  he  was  occupied  in 
A.  B.  pi«paring  for  the  invasion  of  Eng^d ;  to  that  the  war 
1599.  was  not  prosecuted  with  very  gr«Bt  vigour.  His  dea&, 
as  he  was  once  more  preparing  to  enter  France,  ddi- 
vered  Maurice  irom  a  powerful  opponent. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  chief  command  by  count 

Mansfeld,  an  able  and  experienced  officer.     The  scale- 

of  the  states  now  preponderated;  prince  Maurice  took 

1594.  Breda  before  the  eyes  of  ^e  Spanish  commander,  and 

then  Gertruydenburg  and  Groningen.     At  Turnhout, 

1597.  prince  Maurice  and  sir  Francis  Vere  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Spaniards,  The  states  refused 
now  to  be  included  in  the  peace  of  Vervins.    Philip  II. 

1598.  died.  He  had  seen  how  fruitless  was  the  (xmtest,  and, 
as  a  decent  mode  of  ending  it,  he  had  transferred  to  his 
daughter  Isabella,  contracted  to  the  archduke  Albes«t,' 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Xiow  Countries.  Albert  wrote 
letters  to  the  United  Provinces,  entreating  &em  to  sub-i 
mit  to  their  natural  princes,  who  would  govern  them 
with  justice  and  lenity.  They  returned  no  answer. 
An  edict  was  issued  precluding  them  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  Spanish   Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Portugal 
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Philip  II.  had  wisely  never  meddled  with  their  trade. 
The  Dutch  sent  a  fleet  to  cruise  against  the  Spaniards, 
flind  they  tuimed  their  views  towards  the  East  Indies, 
and  soon  possessed  the  far  greater  part  of  th£  lucrative 
$rade  which  the  Portuguese  had  eigoyed. 

The  war  in  the  Low  Countries  wa9  continued  with 
spirit.    Each  side  was  strongly  reinforced;  towns  were 
taken  on  both  sides:  the  two  annies  came  to  a  general 
engagement  at  Nieuport  near  Ostend,  and  after  a  well-  ^^  ^k 
sustained  con^st  the  Spanish  veterans  gave  way.     But  1630. 
the  troops  of  prince  Maurice  were  so  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  that  he  was  unable  to  undertake  any  thing 
before  Albert  had  collected  a  superior  army.    Overtures  ^eoi 
of  peace   were  made  to  and  rejected  by  the  statea. 
Maurice  took  Ehinburg;  Albert  laid  siege  to  Ostend, 
which  was  vigorously  defended  by  sir  Francis  Vere, 
and  he  was  forced  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  blockade.  I602. 
The  states  changed  the  garrison,  putting  in  fresh  troops  j 
the  besiegers  were  reinforced  by  8000  Italians,  under 
the  m^fiuis  Spinola,  who  took  the  conmiand,  and  by 
his  skill  reduced  the  town  to  ruins.     An  honourable 
capitulation  was  granted  by  him  to  the  garrison.  l^^* 

This  siege  cost  the  archduke  70,000  men,  and  Mau- 
rice had  meantime  made  acquisitions  equal  to  Ostend. 
It  was  resolved  to.  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour; 
Spinola  was  made  commander  in  chief:  he  had  during 
two  years  considerable  success  ;  but  his  troops  mutinied 
for  want  of  pay,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
subjugation  of  the  United  Provinces  was  impracticable. 
The  pride  of  Spain  was  reduced  to  treat  with  the  Dutch 
as  an  independent  nation.  A  suspension  of  arms  was  1607 
agreed  to,  and  finally,  though  opposed  fay  the  Orange 
party,  a  truce  for  t^  years  was  made  at  the  Hague, 
under  the  mediation  of  France  and  England.  1609. 

.  Thus,  after  a  severe  contest  of  thirty-seven  years,  iiw 
dependence  was  assured  to  the  United  Provinces.  During 
the  conflict  they  had  increased  in  wealth,  had  made  ex« 
tensive  acquisitions  in  the  East,  and  estaUiahed  a  navy 
equal  to  any  at  the  time. 
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England. 

A.  D.  xhe  throne  of  England  was  at  this  eyentfiil  period 
^^^^'  filled  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  sister 
of  the  two  preceding  soTereigns ;  a  princess  whose  many 
great  qualities  have,  in  despite  of  some  defects  and  weak- 
nesses, and  one  crime  (as  we  must  call  it),  obtained  her 
die  applause  of  succeeding  ages.  On  her  succession,  the 
protestent  religion  was  lastingly  established  in  England. 
Philip  of  Spain,  despairing  of  obtaining  her  hand,  was 
now  become  her  implacable  foe ;  and  as  the  catholics 
denied  the  legality  of  her  mother's  marriage,  they  con- 
sequently denied  her  right  to  the  throne,  and  they  as- 
serted the  priority  of  the  claims  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
descended  from  die  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  This  last 
ill-fated  princess  by  this  claim,  and  by  her  imprudence 
and  her  superior  beauty,  excited  the  envy  and  jealousy 
of  Elizabeth ;  her  cadiolic  bigotry  alarmed  die  fears  of 
die  protestants ; '  her  crimes  alienated  from  her  many 
who  pitied  her  misfortunes.  Yet,  guilty  as  was  Mary 
and  as  was  Elizabedi,'  dieir  times,  dieir  situations,  and 
other  circumstances,  will  ofibr  many  an  excuse  for  each ; 
and  pity  will  often  take  the  place  of  blame  in  the  mind 
of  die  attentive  examiner  of  their  history,  especially  of 
that  of  die  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots,  who,  brought 
up  amid  the  milder  manners  of  the  court  of  France,  was 
ill  fitted  to  contend  widi  the  turbulence  and  barbarism  of 
her  native  realm ;  and  who,  imprisoned  by  her  own 
subjects,  and  thence  flying  into  England  to  seek  die 
protection  of  a  sister-queen  and  relative,  found  another 
prison,  and,  after  a  confinement  of  nineteen  years,  an 

1587.  unjust  and  ignominious  deadi. 

Philip  had  long  been  making  preparations  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England :  50,000  men  were  assembled  under 
the  prince  of  Parma  in  die  Low  Coimtries  for  diat  pur- 
pose ;  ships  were  built  in  all  the  ports  of  his  dominions. 

1588.  The  Invincible  Fleet,  as  it  was  proudly  called,  sailed  at 
lengdi  from  the  port  of  Lisbon ;  but  die  courage  and 
skill  of  the  English  mariners  defeated  it ;  the  winds  of 
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hetLven  dispefrsecl  and  idiattered  it ;  and  but  a  9inall  por- 
tion revisited  Spain.  '^  I  sent  my  fleet  to  combat  the 
English,  riot  the  elements,  God  be  praised,  the  calamity 
is  not  greater/'  expressed  the  real  or  affected  resignation 
irf  Philip :  f^  Afflavit  Deus,  et  dissipantur  inimici"  the 
real  or  aiFected  piety  of  Elizabeth^  who  had  evinced^  in 
the -season  of  danger^  a  spirit  worthy  of  the  greatest  of 
her  predecessors. 

With  Elizabeth  ended  the  house  of  Tudor,  a  race  of 
bom  despots.  Henry  VII.  was  subtle  and  oppressive  ; 
Henry  VIII.  barbarous  and  capricious;  Edward  VI. 
died  before  he  could  show  his  disposition;  Mary  was 
an  odious  and  cruel  fanatic ;  Elizabeth  was  insincere  and 
arbitrary,  but  prudent  and  judicious.  She  loved  her 
subjects ;  but  on  the  same  principle  as  her  contemporary 
Shah  Abbas  loved  his,  —  because  they  were  hers,  and 
she  knew  that  their  prosperity  was  her  power ;  but  woe 
to  any  of  them  who  dared  oppose  her  will  or  her  ca- 
price^  Yet,  like  every  truly  great  mind,  she  could  yield 
to  circumstances,  and  bend  before  the  storm  which  it 
were  folly  to  resist. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rebellions  of  Des- 
mond and  O'Neil  in  Ireland  were  crushed;  a  colony, 
called  Virginia,  was  planted  in  the  New  World ;  sir 
Francis  Drake  sailed  round  the  globe ;  an  intercourse 
was  opened  with  the  grieat  empire  of  Russia.  Trade  and 
commerce  were  encouraged  by  this  great  princess ;  lite- 
rature was  held  in  honour,  and  flourished. 

Portugal, 

Don  John  III.  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Don  a.  d. 
Sebastian,  a  boy  under  age.  Don  Henry,  grand  uncle  1555. 
to  the  young  prince,  was  in  holy  orders  and  a  cardinal : 
the  Jesuits  managed  to  have  the  young  king  committed 
to  their  care,  and  they  used  all  their  influence  to  extend 
the  power  of  the  church,  and  of  their  own  order.  Don 
Alessio  Meneses.  in  vain  tried  to  withdraw  the  lung 
from  them;  in  vain  his  grandmother,  the  sister  of 
Charles  V.,  wished  to  have  the  young  monarch  married. 
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She  was  threatened  and  insulted  by  the  holy  fathers^ 
who  sought  to  dissipate  his  mind  by  frequent  journeys ; 
and  when  the  people  began  to  murmur^  excited  him  to 
an  expedition  to  Africa. 

A  Sheriff^  t.  e.  a  descendant  of  the  prophet,  had  seized 
on  the  throne  of  the  Merinide  emir  of  Morocco,  and 

A.  D.  founded  the  dynasty  which  still  reigns  in  that  country. 

1519.  His  successor,  Mohammed  Sheriff,  conquered  Fez.  In  the 
reign  of  Sebastian  the  throne  was  occupied  by  Abdallah 
Sheriff,  Sebastian,  in  the  ardour  of  youth>  and  encou- 
raged by  the  Jesuits,  was  preparing  to  sail  for  India,- 
and  have  himself  crowned  emperor  of  the  East,  when  a 
brother  of  the  Sheriff,  expdled  from  Morocco^  came  to 
seek  his  protection.  The  invasion  of  Africa  was  resolved 
on.  The  old  queen,  who  foresaw  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  avert  its  disastrous  consequences,  died,  it  is  said,  of 
grief.  Full  of  enthusiasm,  but  ignorant  of  war,  the 
young  king  passed  over  to  Africa  at  the  head  of  20,000 
men.  The  aged  Sheriff  met  him  at  Alcazar-quivir  with 
a  superior  army.  Exhausted  by  age  and  disease,  Ab- 
dallidi  expired  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict ;  but  a  com- 
plete victory  crowned  the  African  arms.    Sebastian  dis- 

1578.  appeared,  most  probably  slain ;  but  his  subjects  long 
continued  to  believe  him  living,  and  to  look  for  his  re- 
turn. 

Cardinal  Henry  mounted  the  throne  of  Portugal.  On 
his  death  the  succession  was  disputed.  The  only  male 
issue  left  by  the  four  sons  of  Don  Manuel  was  Antonio, 
prior  of  Frato,  the  natural  son  of  Antonio  duke  of  Beja. 
Don  Edward  had  left  two  daughters,  one  married  to  the 
great  prince  of  Parma ;  but  as  she  was  thus  become  a 
foreigner,  she  was  excluded  by  the  Constitutions  of  La- 
mego :  the  other  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Braganza, 
and  he  had  by  law  a  right  to  the  crown.  Philip  II.  was 
son  to  a  daughter  of  Don  Manuel ;  but  as  she  had  be- 
come ft  foreigner  by  her  marriage,  she  could  transmit  no 
claim.  '  Philip,  however,  set  up  a  claim.  As  he  was  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  the  candidates,  he  very  easily 
made  it  good :   the  prior  of  Prato  alone  resisted.     The 
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State  of  the  continent  prevented  any  princes  supporting 
the  just  daims  of  the  duke  of  Braganza;  and  he  him- 
self was  a  quiet^  easy  man^  satisfied  with  ohtaining  ho-  ^,  q, 
nours  and  dignities.     Philip  was  crowned  at  Lishon.       i581. 

Thus^  867  years  after  the  fall  of  the  Gothic  kingdom^ 
the  whole  peninsula  was  reunited  under  one  head; 
happy  if  that  head  had  not  been  Philip  II,! 

Germany, 

Charles  V.  was  succeeded  in  the  imperial  dignity  by 
his  brother  Ferdinand^  king  of  the  Romans.     This  ex- 
cellent prince  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  establish-    ^ 
ment  of  ciril  and  religious  concord  in  the  empire.     By  1557. 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon^  a  reconciliation  was  made  between 
the  houses  of  Hesse  and  Nassau.     The  council  of  Trent 
was  reassembled ;  but  the  protestant  princes  met  and  IS6U 
came  to  the  determination  of  adhering  to  the  Confession 
of  Augsburg  whatever  the  council  might  decree.     All 
the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  emperor  were  in  vain ;  the 
council^  bent  only  on  the  now  hopeless  project  of  exit- 
ing the  power  of  the  churchy  would  listen  to  none  of  his 
prudent  suggestions.     After  passing  a  set  of  decrees^ 
which  effectually  closed  the  doors  against  unity^  this  last 
if  general  councils  was  dissolved.  1503, 

Maximilian  II.  had  been  chosen  king  of  the  Romans  1564. 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father.  Immediately  on  his  ac- 
cession he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Suleiman  I.^  who 
even  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  German  empire. 
SeUm  II.  concluded  a  truce  with  the  emperor.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  this  mild  and  excellent 
prince,  Germany  enjoyed  peace  and  tranquillity.  His 
son  and  successor^  Rodolf  11.^  inherited  his  pacific  1576. 
temper, 

PolancL 

At  this  period  the  Polish  constitution  underwent  a  1572. 
great  alteration.     On  tiie  death  of  the  estimable  Sigis- 
mund  Augustus,  the  last  male  of  die  Jagellons,  the  diet, 
consisting  of  182  deputies,  met,  and  determined  that  no 
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king  should  hare  the  power  of  nominating  his  successoi^. 
The  election  of  a  king  was  thus  regulated :  —  On  the 
plain  of  VcAa,  near  Warsaw^  tiie  senate  and  tiie  people 
assembled.  The  former  was  composed  of  two  arch- 
bishops^ fifteen  bishops^  thirty-seven  voivodes  {dukes), 
eighty-two  castellans  {senators  and  lieutenants  of  the 
voivodes),  and  ten  ministers  of  state.  The  senate  met  in 
a  wooden  house ;  the  deputies  and  the  other  nobles  around 
it^  within  a  wall  and  ditch.  The  king  assembled 
and  presided  over  tiiis  diet^  wherein  all  matters  re- 
lating to  internal  and  external  policy  were  transacted. 
The  powers  of  the  monarch  were  extremely  limited;  but 
he  appointed  to  ecclesiastical  dignities^  conferred  nobility^ 
commanded  tiie  army^  and  his  assent  was  necessary  to 
give  validity  to  tiie  acts  of  the  diet. 

The  protestant  religion  having  made  great  progress  in 
Poland^  the  greater  part  of  the  senate  were  of  that  per- 
suasion ;  the  most  perfect  toleration  prevailed ;  all  dis-* 
sidefits,  as  the  non-catholics  were  styled^  were  eligible  to 
all  offices.  The  Arians  and  Socinians  were  numerous  in 
Poland ;  the  latter,  when  persecuted  every  where  else, 
found  an  asylum  there.  Racau  was  tiieir  chief  establish- 
ment. 

1573.  On  the  death  of  Sigismund,  a  protestant  named 
Szafraniec  was  proposed  as  his  successor;  but  the  choice 
fell  upon  Henry  of  Valois,  duke  of  Aiyou,  brother  to 
Charles  IX.  Henry  succeeding  to  his  brother  in  France^, 
unceremoniously  quitted  Poland,  and  the  Poles  chose 

1575.  Stephen  Bathori,  prince  of  Transylvania,  a  wise  and 
brave  monarch.  They  insisted  on  his  marrying  Anna 
Jagellon,  daughter  of  Sigismund,  to  prevent  any  prince 
whom  she  might  espouse  claiming  the  crown.  Stephen 
was  by  her  induced  to  embrace  the  catholic  religion. 

1587.  His  successor  was  Sigismund  Vasa,  crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  descended  on  tiie  mother's  side  from  the  Ja- 
gellons. 
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Italy, 

The  haughty  CarafFa  (Paul  IV.)  was  followed  in  the 
papal  chair  by  the  pious  and  zealous  Pius  IV.  and  V.^ 
and  the  good  and  well-intentioned  Gregory  XIII.  The 
able^  the  vigorous^  *  the  resolute  Montalto  (Sixtus  V.) 
next  occupied  the  seat  of  St.  Peter.  This  penetrating 
statesman  saw  clearly  through  the  selfish  policy  of  Philip 
11.^  whom  he  secretly  wished  no  success;  and  he^  in  his 
hearty  admired  the  king  of  France  and  queen  of  Eng- 
Ipnd^  against  whom  he  discharged  his  spiritual  thundtf . 
He  established  a  rigorous  police  in  the  papal  territories^ 
and  curbed  the  excesses  of  the  lawless  nobles.  His 
strong  measures  against  the  great  were  followed  up  by 
his  successor  Aldobrandini  (Clement  VIII.). 

In  Florence^  Cosimo^  the  first  grand  duke^  fortunate 
in  other  respects^  was  unhappy  in  his  family.  His 
daughter  Lucretia  was  poisoned  by  her  husband^  a  duke 
of  Ferrara ;  her  sister  Isabella  was  strangled  by  a  prince 
of  the  Orsini^  to  whom  she  was  married.  The  cardinal 
John  of  Medici  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Garciai, 
on  account  of  a  dispute  at  the  chase^  and  Cosimo  put 
his  son  Garcia  to  death  with  his  own  hand.  Their 
mother  died  of  grief.  His  eldest  dau^ter  was^  on  ac- 
count of  improper  love^  poisoned  by  .order  of  the  grand  * 
dul^e. 

Francis,  the  second  grand  duke,  also  perished  by  -*•  ^• 
poison.     A  Florentine,  named  Buonaventuri,  settled  at 
Venice,  had  run  away  with  Bianca,  the  daughter  of  the 
senator  Capello.     They  came  to  Florence,  where  they 
lived  in  poverty.    The  grand  duke  saw  Bianca,  admired, 
and  got  acquainted  with  her.     Buonaventuri  acquired 
wealth  and  honours.     He  loved  a  widow,  and  he  em- 
ployed his  power  to  oppress  her  brothers;  die 'grand    / 
(|uke  reproving  him,  he  replied  with  insolence  and  threats ; 
he  was  abandoned  to  the  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had 
injured,  and  he  was  murdered.     Just  at  this  time  the 
grand  duchess,   daughter  of  the  emperor   Ferdinand, 
died.    Francis  married  his  beloved  Bianca.    Soon  after,    . 
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she  took  a  hatred  to  her  brother-in-law^  the  cardinal 
Ferdinand^  and  attempted  to  poison  him  at  dinner.  The 
cardinal^  put  perhaps  on  his  guards  declined  the  profiSsred 
Tiands;  —  the  grand  duke^  not  aware  of  the  truths  ate  of 

A.D.  the  dish  to  remove  his  suspicions :  ^- Bianca  saw  she 

1 587.  was  lost:— she  also  tasted  of  the  dish^  and  died  with  her 
husband. 

The  cardinal  now  became  grand  duke.  He  was  a 
prince  of  great  political  prudence  and  sagalcity,  and  his 
maxims  were  adopted  by  some  leading  courts.  But  he 
gave  the  reins  without  restraint  to  eyery  sensual  indul- 
gence, and  his  example  was  followed  by  his  suljects. 
Manufactures  languished,  monopoly  and  companies 
checked  trade;  but  Florence  was  one  of  the  handsomest, 
richest,  and  politest  cities  in  Europe. 

1559.  The  dukes  of  Savoy  were  proceeding  with  their  cha- 
racteristic activity.     Emanuel  Philibert,  secured  in  his 

1564.  dominions  by  the  treaty  of  Chltteau  Cambresis,  turned 
all  his  thou^ts  to  depressing  the  nobles  and  increasing 
the  ducal  authority.  He  established  a  militia,  built  the 
citadel  of  Turin,  and*  fortified  Montmelian  and  Vercelle  ; 
he  created  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  the  culture  of 
olives;  he  greatly  increased  the  revenues  by  his  wise 
measures,  and  was  enabled  to  let  the  assembly  of  the 

1584.  states  go  out  Of  use.  His  son  Charles  Emanud  had  all 
the  talents  of  a  great  prince,  and  could  accommodate 
himself  to  all  circumstances.  His  fault  was  n^lect  of 
his  word  when  it  interfered  with  his  interest.  By  ex* 
diange  he  obtained  Saluazo,  and  prepared  the  way  for 

1590.  the  acquisition  of  a  part  of  Montferrat  by  his  son.  His 
reign  was  long  and  successful. 

Tkirkey. 

1 S66,  Selim  1 1.,  on  succeeding  his  father  Suleiman,  oondtided 
a  truce  for  twelve  years  with  the  emperor  Maximilian. 
He  turned  his  arms,  without  sucoesls,  against  Persia,  and 
then  revived  an  old  claim  of  the  Egyptian  sultans  on 
Cyprus.     After  a  heroic  resistance,  tibe  island  was  con-. 

1571.  quered  by  the  Turks,  with  the  loss  of  100,000  lives. 
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A  league  had  been  formed  against  Selim  by  the  pope^ 
the  king  of  Spain^  and  the  Venetians.  Their  fleet  was  too 
late  to  relieve  Cyprus ;  but  they  encountered  in  the  gulf 
of  Lepanto  the  Turkish  fleets  which  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Italy  and  Dalmatian  and  gained  over  it  a  most  signal  - 
victory.  Don  John  of  Austria  commanded  the  Christians; 
but  dissension  prevented  any  solid  advantage  being  de* 
rived  from  it.  Next  year  the  Turks  appeared  with  a 
still  greater  fleets  and  the  Venetians  made  a  separate 
peace^  by  which  they  renounced  all  daim  to  Cyprus. 
Don  John  had  meantime  conquered  Tunis  and  Biserta  ; 
but  they  were  again  recovered  by  the  Turks. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  three  following  sultans^  who 
were  sunk  in  pleasure^  the  Turks  made  no  acquisitions 
of  consequence.  Under  Mohammed  III.,  the  grand 
vizier  managed  to  draw  to  himself  all  power,  by  abolidi- 
ing  the  places  of  the  six  vi2ders  who  sat  in  the  divan.    - 


CHAP.  IV. 

TIMES   OF   THE   THIBTT   YEABb'    WAB. 

Germany, 

The  archduke  Mathias  succeeded  Rodolf  in  the  em«  a.  d. 
pire.     This  prince  had  been  hitherto  favouraUe  to  the  ^^1^* 
protestants,  but  he  now  resolved  to  curb  them.    He  had 
his  cousin  Ferdinand  duke  of  Styria  chosen  his  successor 
in  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  he  made  a  fi^nily  com- 
pact with  the  court  of  Spain.     The  protestants  were 
alarmed ;  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians  had  recourse 
to  arms :  the  latter  wo^  easily  quelled ;  but  the  former 
were  joined  by  the  protestants  of  Silesia,  Moravia,  and 
Upper  Austria,  and  supported  by  an  army  of  other  Ger- 
man protestants  under  count  Mansfeld.    Thus  began  the^ 
Thirty  Years'  War. 

Mathias  died,  and  Ferdinand  was  raised  to  the  impe-  1619. 
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xial  throne.  The  Bohemians  d^iosed  him^  and  offered 
their  crown  to  Frederic  V.,  elector  palatine^  who^  con^. 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  father-in-law^  James  I.  <^ 
England^  accepted  the  fatal  gift.  He  was  supported  by 
all  the  protestant  princes  of  the  empire  except  the  elector 
of  Saxony^  and  by  Bethlem  Gabor^  voivode  of  Transyl- 
yania^  by  a  body  of  8000  Dutch  troops,  and  by  240O 
English  volunteers.  Ferdinand  was  aided  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  by  the  archduke  Albert,  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  catholic  princes  of  the  empire. 
Spinola  led  ^4,000  men  from  the  Low  Countries,  and 

^,  „^  ravaged  the  palatinate ;  Frederic  was  defeated  at  Prague 

1620.  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and  general  Baquoy.  He  and  his 
adherents  were  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire ;  BethlCTOi 
Gabor  was  defeated  in  Hungary ;  count  Tilly  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  palatinate ;  Frederic  was  degraded^ 
and  his  dignity  of  elector  conferred  on  the  duke  of 
Bavaria. 

1625.  A  league  was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  for  the  restoration  of  the 
palatine.  But  the  troops  of  the  league  were  unable  to 
stand  before  the  imperialists  led  by  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein,  and  Christian  was  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  Fer- 
dinand now  thought  the  time  was  come  for  reducing  the 
princes  and  prelates  of  the  empire  to  the  condition  of 
those  of  other  countries.    He  resolved  to  begin  with  the 

1629.  protestants ;  and  he  passed  an  edict  (H'dering  them  to 
restore  all  the  church  lands,  &c.  that  they  had  enjoyed 
since  the  peace  of  Passau.  The  protestants  remcm- 
strated ;  a  diet  was  held  at  Ratisbon ;  the  m^jority  of 
the  catholic  princes  were  for  quieting  them ;  the  spiritual 
electors  seconded  the  views  of  the  emperor.  The  pro- 
testants, to  escape  the  meditated  robbery,  formed  a  secret 
alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden. 

Gustavus  was  a  prince  of  the  highest  military  and 
civil  talents :  he  was  animated  by  a  rational  zeal  for  the 
protestant  religion,  and  he  saw  through  the  emperor's 
project  of  extending  his  dominion  over  the  Baltic. 
Various  other  reasons  combined  to  induce  him  to  engage 
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in  war.  The  cardinal  Richeliea^  now  minister  in  France^ 
desirous  to  check  the  power  of  the  house  of  Austria^ 
engaged  to  give  him  an  annual  subsidy  of  1^200^000 
liyres.  Charles  I.  of  England  allowed  6000  men  to  be 
raised  in  the  name  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton^  to  aid 
the  king  of  Sweden^  and  numerous  English  and  Scottish 
volunteers  crowded  to  his  standard. 

Gustavus  entered  Pomerania.  The  protestant  princes 
were  at  first  fearful  of  joining  him ;  but  his  well-timed 
decision  towards  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  ended 
their  hesitation.  Being  joined  by  the  Saxons^  he  ad- 
vanced towards  Leipzig^  where  Tilly  lay,  who  advanced 
into  the  plain  of  Buitenfeld  to  meet  him.  The  numbers 
on  each  side  were  about  30,000 ;  but  Tilly's  troops  were 
all  veterans.  The  Saxons,  being  raw  troops,  fled  at  the 
first  onset :  the  skill  of  Gustavus  and  the  valour  of  the  ^, ,), 
Swedes  gained  a  complete  victory.  1631. 

The  king  of  Sweden  quickly  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  country  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Rhine.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  entered  Bohemia,  and  took  Prague. 
Tilly,  in  disputing  the  passage  of  the  Lech  with  the  1632. 
Swedes,  was  killed.  Gustavus  took  Augsburg,  marched 
into  Bavaria,  and  entered  Munich.  Wallenstein  had 
meantime  recovered  Prague.  The  king  of  Sweden  ofibred 
him  battle  near  Niimburg ;  Waljenstein  declined  it :  a 
fWous  attack  was  for  ten  hours  made  on  his  entrench- 
ments, and  the  Swedes  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
Soon  after,  hearing  that  Wallenstein  had  transferred  his 
camp  to  Lutzen,  Gustavus,  though  it  was  the  depth  of 
winter,  and  the  imperial  forces  greatly  exceeded  his  in 
number,  resolved  to  seek  and  engage  him.  The  battle 
which  ensued  is  one  of  the  hardest  fought  recorded  in 
history.  It  lasted  from  daybreak  tUl  night :  the  king 
of  Sweden  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict.  Night  alone 
prevented  the  victory  of  the  Swedes  being  complete. 

The  death  of  Gustavus  cast  a  gloom  over  the  protest- 
ants  ;  they  fell  into  factions :  the  catholics  were  elated. 
But  the  Swedish  regency  (as  Gustavus  had  left  only  on€ 
child,  Christina,  of  seven  years)  committed  the  manage- 
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ment  of  the  war  to  the  chancellor  Oxenatiero^  a  man 
of  great  ability^  who,  with  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar 
and  generals  Banier  and  Horn,  prosecuted  it  with, 
▼igour.  An  eyent  now  occurred  seemingly  calculated  to 
adyanoe  the  protestant  cause.  The  emperor,  whether 
justly  or  not  is  doubtful,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Wal- 
lenstein,  and  fearing  to  depriye  hhn  of  his  command, 
had  him  secretly  assassinated.  But  the  loss  of  his  genius 
was  snppUed  by  a  large  accession  of  Spanish  and^  other 
troops,  and  by  the  junction  of  the  dukes  of  Lorrain 

A.D.  and  Bavaria.     The  imperial  troops  were  commanded 

1 634.  \j^y  n^  Icing  of  Hungary ;  the  duke  of  Saxe-Wdmar 
and  general  Horn  came  up  with  them  near  Nordlingen, 
and  a  bloody  battle  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Swedes. 

The  German  princeir  now  deserted  the  Swedes,  and 

less,  made  at  Prague  a  treaty  with  the  emperor,  in  which  he 
receded  from  his  former  demands  of  the  restitution  of 
church  property.  The  weight  of  the  war  now  fell  on 
the  Swedes  and  French. 

France  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Holland,  and 
war  was  declared  against  Spain.  Richelieu  raised  five 
annies,  one  of  which  was  sent  into  Germany,  and  |dsced 
under  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  None  of  these  annies 
was  very  successful.  The  imperial  general  Galaa  was 
opposed  to  the  duke  of  Weimar,  and  they  fought, with 
alternate  advantage.     In  Upper  Germany,  the  Swedes^ 

l$S6.  under  Banier,  gave  the  imperialists,  under  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  a  complete  defeat  at  Wislock. 

1€S7.  The  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  of  the  same  name.  The  same  line  of  policy 
was  pursued,  and  the  war  continued.     The  duke  of 

1638.  Weimar  laid  siege  to  Rainfeld;  an  imperial  army  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief,  and  was  totally  defeated  by  the  duke : 
the  town  surrendmd,  as  did  soon  after  Brisac,  and  other 
places. 

While  Weiniar  triumphed  on  the  Rhine,  Banier  was 
equally  successful  in  Pomerania;  he  reduced  several 
towns,  and  cut  to  pieces  some  of  die  imperial  troops« 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  next  campaign^  the  duke  and  1639. 
Banier  took  measures  for  penetrating  into  the  heart  of 
the  Austrian  dominions.  Banier  crossed  the  Elbe^  beat 
every  thing  that  opposed  him>  entered  Saxon^^  and 
totally  defeated  the  Saxon  army  at  Chemnitz.  He  in- 
vaded Bohemia^  laid  the  country  under  contribution^  fell 
on  the  imperialists  under  general  Hofskirk  at  Brandeiz^ 
and  pursued  them  to  the  walls  of  Prague.  He  then  re- 
passed the  Elbe^  defeated  the  imperialists  at  Glatz^  and 
drove  the  Saxons  three  times  from  their  camp  at  Tim. 

But  the  hopes  of  the  Swedes  were  almost  blighted  by 
the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  died  at  this 
time,  in  his  36th  year,  by  poison,  as  was  strongly  sus- 
pected. After  a  good  deal  of  contest  for  his  army,  it 
was  finally  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  thus  became  master  of  a  great  part  of  Alsatia  and 
Brisgau.  Under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Longue- 
viUe  it  joined  Banier  at  £rfurt ;  but  the  Swede  found 
his  genius  cramped  by  their  presence,  and  was  no  longer 
able  to  execute  his  bold  and  sudden  projects. 

It  was  agreed  to  attack  Piccolomini,  the  imperial 
general,  in  his  camp  at  Saltzburg.  This  being  found 
impracticable,  the  allies  separated,  and  Banier  attempted 
to  penetrate  into  Franconia.  Failing  in  this,  he  marched 
through  Hesse  into  Lunenburg.  Piccolomini  attempted 
to ^ enter  this  duchy,  but  was  unable  to  penetrate  it: 
and  as  he  marched  for  Franconia,  he  was  attacked  and 
nearly  defeated  by  the  Weimarian  army. 

The  emperor  having .  convoked  a  diet  at  Ratisbon,  1641. 
Banier  formed  a  plan  of  surprising  the  dty  and  dis- 
persing the  diet.  Having  joined  the  French  army  under 
Guebriant,  they  crossed  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  took 
1 500  of  the  imperial  horse,  and  very  nearly  surprised  the 
smperor  himself.  The  approach  of  a  thaw  disconcerted 
their  plans ;  but  they  threw  five  himdred  shot  into  the 
town,  an  insult  that  enraged  Ferdinand  beyond  measure. 
Attempts  at  a  pacification  were  made  at  Hamburgh  by '. 
the  French  and  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  and  one  of 
the  Aulic  counsellors ;  but  the  emperor  refused  to  ratify 
the  convention. 
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After  the  attempt  on  Ratisbon,  the  French  and 
Swedes  separated;  Banier  marched  through  Bc^iemia^ 
followed  by  Piccolomini  and  Gleen.  He  conducted  his 
retreat  jn  a  most  masterly  manner  to  Zickau,  where  he 
was  joined  by  Guebriant,  and  they  prepared  to  make 
head  against  the  imperialists ;  but  Banier  took  a  fever 
in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  and 
died  at  Halberatadt,  in  the  41st  year  of  his  age.  Tors- 
tenson,  another  of  the  pupils  of  Gustavus,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  he  left  Sweden  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  and  a  considerable  reinforcement ;  but,  before 
his  arrival,  the  allies  under  Guebriant  had  defeated  Pic- 
colomini at  Wolfenbuttd.  When  Torstenson  arrived 
^^  ^^  the  armies  separated. 

1642.  The  next  spring,  Guebriant  totally  defeated  general 
Lamboy,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  electorate  of 
Ck>logne.  Piccolomini  marched  against  Torst^ison, 
who  had  defeated  the  duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  and.in^ 
vested  Leipzig.  The  archduke  Leopold  and  Piccolomini 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  it ;  and  Buitenfeld  was  again 
witness  to  the  triumph  of  Swedish  valour. 

The  news  of  this  defeat  filled  the  imperial  court  with 
consternation.  Leipzig  surrendered;  but  Torstenson 
failed  in  his  attempt  on  Friedburg.  Guebriant  was  also 
auceessfol  on  his  side. 

1643.  .  Conferences  for  a  peace  were  now  opened;  but  the 
death  of  Louis  XIII.  and  of  Richelieu  checked  them : 
cardinal  Mazarin,  however,  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
predecessor.  The  arms  of  France  were  successful. 
While  the  negotiations  were  pending,  Torstenson  march- 
ed into  Holstein,  to  punish  the  hostility  of  the  king  of 
Denmark.  Christian  called  on  the  emperor,  who  sent 
Gslas  thither ;  but  Galas  feared  to  engage  the  Swedes. 
France  then  mediated  a  peace  between  Denmark  and 
Sweden.  The  French,  under  Turenne,  were  successful 
against  the  Bavarians ;  the  voivode  of  Transylvania 
invaded  Himgary ;  and  the  imperial  army  ih&re  under 
Gotz  was  utterly  ruined.    A  similar  fate  befell  that  under 

1645.  Galas.    Torstenson  invaded  Bohemia;   a  large  army 
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under  Galas^  HasfeLd^  and  others^  was  collected  near 
Thabor.  The  Swedish  general  decoyed  them  from  their 
advantageous  position^  and  completdy  defeated  them. 
Every  place  submitted ;  the  imperial  family  fled  from 
Vienna :  Brinn^  however^  held  out  against  the  Swedes. 

The  Bavarians  under  Merd  defeated  Turenne  at  Ma- 
riendal ;  Turenne  was  reinforced  by  8000  men,  under 
the  duke  d'Enghien,  and  gave  battle  to  the  Bavarians  on 
the  plain  of  Nordlingen,  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the 
Swedes.  After  a  dreadful  conflict^  victory  declared'  for 
the  French^  with  the  loss  of  4000  men.  The  elector 
•of  Saxony,  unable  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Swedish 
goieral  Koningsmark,  concluded  a  truce  for  six  months. 
The  latter  joined  Torstenson,  who  had,  in  spite  of  the 
4trchduke,  carried  his  depredations  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
They  agreed  to  lay  siege  to  Prague ;  but  the  archduke 
seeured  that  city  against  them ;  and  Torstenson,  who  was 
dreadfully  afflicted  with  the  gout,  returning  to  Sweden, 
was  succeeded  by  Vrangel,  who  ably  sustained  the  glory 
of  the  Swedish  arms.  The  French  and  Swedes  were 
every  where  successful ;  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  other 
princes  were  forced  to  make  separate  peaces  with  them  ; 
the  emperor  alone  was  opposed  to  them ;  and  though  a.  d. 
the  elector  of  Bavaria  had  again  joined  him,  the  victory  1648. 
of  Zummeriiausen,  gained  by  Turenne  and  Vrangel,  and 
the  invasion  of  Bavaria  and  Bohemia^  compelled  him  to 
think  at  last  seriously  of  peace. 

Negotiations  had  long  been  going  on  at  Osnaburg  and 
Miinster.  At  last  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
signed  at  the  latter  place  on  the  24th  Oct.  1648.  By 
this  celebrated  treaty  France  obtained  Alsatia,  Brisao, 
Metz,  Verdun,  and  other  territories ;  Sweden  got  Upper 
Potnerania,  Stetin,  the  Isle  of  Riigen,  Bremen,  &c.  with 
three  votes  at  the  diet ;  compensation  was  made  to  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  duke  of  Mecklenburg  for 
the  loss  of  these  territories ;  the  Upper  Palatinate  and 
the  electoral  rank  remained  with  the  duke  of  Bavaria ; 
Switzerland  was  declared  independent  of  the  empiro; 
ihe  pacification  of  Paaaau  was  fully  confirmed;   LWi 
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tbennt  and  Catholics  were  placed  on  the  same  footing  ; 
the  imperial  chamber  was  to  consist  of  twedty.-six  ca- 
tholic and  twenty-four  protestant  members;  six  pro- 
testants  were  admitted  into  the  Aulic  council ;  an  equal 
number  of  each  party  was  to  be  summoned  to  the  diet ; 
but  in  cases  where  it  concerned  either  religion  alone, 
only  deputies  of  that  religion  should  be  called. 

France, 

A.  D.       Louis  XIII.  being  a  minor,   his  mother,  Mary  of 

1610.  5fe^ci^  a  weak,  bigoted  woman,  was  declared  regent 
She  was  governed  entirely  by  an  Italian,  named  Con- 
dni,  and  his  wife.  Sully  retired ;  new  maxims  were 
adopted ;  a  double  marriage  and  union  with  Spain  was 

1013.  projected ;  and  the  ruin  of  the  protestants  meditated. 
The  nobility,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Conde,  revolted ; 

1615.  they  were  appeased  by  gifts;  they  revolted  again,  and 
were  again  appeased  in  the  same  way. 

Luines,  the  favourite  of  Louis,  took  advantage  of  his 
influence  over  him  to  induce  the  young  prince  to  setae 
the  reins  of  government.     Louis  ordered  Concini  to  be 

1617.  arrested ;  the  captain  of  the  guards  shot  him,  under  pre- 
text of  resbtance ;  his  wife,  the  high-spirited  GalUgai, 
was  condemned  to  death  for  sorcery  and  magic;  die 
r^ent  was  exiled  to  Blois.  Luines,  from  a  page,  was 
raised  to  the  highest  rank  and  offices  in  the  state.  A 
conspiracy,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Epemon,  released  die 
queen-mother.  Guided  by  the  great  Richelieu,  she  ca- 
balled against  the  court,  which  was  obliged  to  enter  into 
treaties  advantageous  to  her  and  her  party.  She  pro- 
cured Richelieu  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  a  seat  in  the 
council. 

1620.  Louis,  having  united  Beam  to  the  crown,  attempted, 
though  the  peo^e  were  protestants,  to  re-'cstablish  there 
the  catholic  religion.  The  Huguenots  were  alarmed ; 
they  assembled  at  Rochelle,  and  determined  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  to  form  a  republic  Luines,  now 
constable,  took  arms.     Having  seduced,  by  bribra  and 

1621.  promises,  the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  other  of  their  leaders. 
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he  laid  si^e  to  Montauban  with  25^000  men.  The 
place  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  xnarqms  la  Force^ 
and  Lnines  was  forced  to  retire  with  disgrace.  He 
died  shortly  afterwards^  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office 
of  constable  by  the  brave  Lesdiguieres^  who  had  re- 
nounced Calvinism.  The  protestants  were  led  by  the 
duke  of  Rohan  and  his  brother  Soubise.  The  latter  was 
defeated  by  the  king  in  person^  who  laid  siege  to  Mont- 
pellier^  which  was  defended  as  bravely  as  Montauban.  a.  o. 
A  peace  was  made^  and  the  edict  of  Nantes  confirmed.    1622* 

The  haughty  Richelieu  became  now  prime  minister. 
There  were  three  parties  whom  he  resolved  to  humble; 
the  nobility  of  France^  the  Huguenots^  and  the  house 
of  Austria.  To  accomplish  these  objects^  he^  in  spite  of 
the  pope  and  the  king  of  Spain^  concluded  a  marriage 
between  Charles  prince  of  Wales  and  the  king's  sister 
Henrietta^  as  also  an  alliance  between  the  two  crowns 
and  the  United  Provinces.  A  war  with  Spain  was  the 
consequence^  in  which  a  French  army^  united  with  the 
Venetians  and  the  duke  of  Savoy^  took  the  Valteline^ 
and  restored  it  to  the  Grisons;  but  Spinola  reduced  i625. 
Breda^  and  the  English  failed  in  an  attempt  on  Cadiz. 

The  Huguenotis  rebelled^  and  were  now  encouraged 
by  England.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  appeared  be- 
fore Rochelle  with  7000  men ;  but  he  had  laid  his  mea- 
sures so  ill^  that  the  citizens  refused  to  admit  him,  and 
after  an  ill-conducted  attempt  on  the  isle  of  Rh^,  he  re- 
turned home  with  disgrace.  Richelieu  laid  siege  to  Ro- 
chelle ;  and  having  run  a  mole  across  the  harbour,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender.  The  duke  of  Rohan  defended 
himself  with  vigour  in  Languedoc ;  but  as  England  had 
made  peace,  he  was  forced  to  come  to  terms.  The  pro-  1C29. 
testants  were  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that^iad 
been  secured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  only  they  were 
deprived  of  their  fortified  towns. 

Having  humbled  the  protestants  at  home,  and  there- 
by brought  the  whole  kingdom,  nobility  and  all,  under 
the  control  of  the  crown,  Richdieu  resolved,  in  further- 
ance of  his  remaining  object,  to  aid  the  protestants  in 
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Gennany ;  uid  he  formed  the  secret  aHianoe  which  we 
have  already  noticed.*  After  the  treaty  of  Prague^  he 
<^iily  joined  the  Swedes.  Meantime  he  ruled  France 
with  a  rod  of  iron :  the  queen-mother  was  banished^  her 
son  Gaston  duke  of  Orleans  obliged  fo  beg  his  life^  and 
the  marshals  Montmorency  and  Merillas  publicly  exe- 
cuted. In  defiance  of  all  his  enemies^  Richelieu  retained 
his  power  till  his  deaths  in  164/2,  at  the  moment  when 
the  arms  of  France  and  Sweden  had  completely  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  minister  died 
▲•  ]>.  on  the  4th  of  December :  his  royal  master  followed  him 
164S.  on  the  14th  of  the  ensuing  May.  Louis  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Anne  of  Austria^  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of 
Spain. 

Spain. 

The  chief  domestic  incident  that  distinguished  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Moriscoes.  Im- 
pelled by  the  inquisition,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  feeble 
and  bigoted  minister,  the  duke  of  Lerma,  Philip  issued 

1611.  an  edict,  commanding  all  his  Mohammedan  subjects  to 
quit  the  kingdom  within  thirty  days.  In  despair  the 
Moors  took  arms :  they  were  subdued,  and  a  million  of 
industrious  subjects  driven  out  of  Spain,  whose  fate 
it  is,  to  be  to  Europe  a  standing  example  of  the  evils  of 
civil  and  religious  despotism.  During  this  reign,  at- 
tempts were  made  to  extend  the  Spanish  power  in 
Italy. 

1621.  Philip  IV.  and  his  minister  Olivarez  were  both  men 
of  more  energy  than  their  predecessors.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  form  the  closest  alliance  with  the  emperor,  and 
to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  United  Provinces,  the 
truce  with  whom  was  expired.  Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, these  magnificent  projects,  tlie  power  of  Spftin  con- 

1643.  tinued  still  to  decline  in  this  reign.  The  Spanish 
infantry  was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  plains  of  Rocroi  by  the 
duke  d'Enghien  with  an  inferior  force ;  the  Catalans  re- 
belled ;  the  Portuguese  threw  off  the  yoke ;  and  the  in- 
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A.  D. 


dep^dence  of  the  Putch  was  fuUy  acknowledged.    The  i643. 
wonn  was  at  the  heart  of  the  power  of  Spain. 

Portugal, 

The  Portuguese  had  long  be^i  irritated  by  the  de« 
spotism  they  were  subject  to.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Cata^ 
lans^  a  law  was  passed  to  compel  the  Portuguese  nobles 
to  take  arms  for  their  reduction.  A  plot  long  formed 
now  broke  out.  Olivarez  had  called  away  the  Spanish 
garrison  from  Lisbon.  The  duchess  of  Mantua^  styled 
the  vice-queen^  was  driven  away^  and  the  grandson  of 
the  duke  of  Braganza^  who  had  been  deprived  of  his 
right  by  Philip  11.^  was  proclaimed  king^  under  the  title 
of  John  IV.  All  Portugal  acknowledged  him ;  ships 
were  sent  to  the  foreign  settlements^  and  all  expelled 
iheir  Spanish  governors.  Brazil  was  recovered  from  the 
Dutch^  and  Portugal  became  once  more  independent.       1640. 

Italy. 

.  The  dominions  of  Spain  in  northern  Italy  were 
divided  from  those  of  the  emperor  by  the  Valtehne  and 
Venice.  Bedomar^  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  the  lat-  1618. 
ter,  formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  governor  of  Milan 
and  the  viceroy  of  Naples,  a  nefarious  project  for  mur- 
dering the  senate,  and  getting  possession  of  Venice;  but 
the  senate,  discovering  in  time  the  atrocious  plot,  exe- 
cuted the  majority  of  the  conspirators.  Spain  was  more 
fortunate  and  less  guilty  in  llie  Valteline,  the  catholic  1620. 
inhabitants  of  which  rose  on  and  massacred  their  pro- 
testant  countrymen,  and  placed  themselves  under  her 
protection. 

The  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  each  attempted  to  get 
the  duchy  of  Mantua,  after  the  death  of  the  duke  with- 
out heirs;  but  Richelieu  entered  Italy  with  an  army,  1680. 
and  obliged  the  emperor  to  grant  the  investiture  to 
Charles  Gonzaga  duke  of  Nevers. 
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England  — The  Civil  War. 

A.  D.  An  erentftil  period  now  commences  in  England.  Anew 
10OS..  dynasty  fills  the  throne^  and  the  grand  struggle  b^ins 
between  liberty  and  absolute  power.  James  VI.  of  Soot« 
land,  son  of  Mary,  and  descended  from  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.,  was,  on  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  placed  by 
the  free  will  and  dioice  of  the  English  nation  on  ha 
royal  seat.  This  monarch  was  possessed  of  learning  and 
abilities  rather  above  the  common  rate;  bat  he  was  pedan- 
tie,  mean,  and  pusillanimous,  shamefiilly  subservioit  to 
unworthy  fayourites,  and  in  his  in^orious  love  of  peace 
caidess  of  the  national  honour.  In  the  reign  of  diis 
feeble  prince,  the  English  nation  first  learned  to  listen  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible  rights  of 
kings ;  then,  too,  the  church  began  to  depart  from  the 
principles  of  the  reformers,  and  some  of  her  divines  to 
approximate  in  their  doctrines  to  those  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  so  generally  odious  to  the  nation.  Every  things 
in  short,  was  done,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  the  materials 
of  the  coming;  confli^ration. 

In  the  reign  of  James,  the  nation  took  greatly  to  trade 
and  maritime  enterprise,  and  increased  rapidly  in  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  love  of  freedom.  Public  events  were 
few.  The  most  remarkable  was  the  Gunpowder  Plot^  a 
plan  formed  in  the  beginning  of  the  king's  reign  by  a 
few  desperate  catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment, but  fortunately  discovered  in  time.  The  most 
laudable  act  of  James's  reign  was  the  settlement  and 
plantation  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Charles  I.,  of  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  temper,  6ndea- 
1625,  Toured  to  put  into  practice  the  iq>eculatrve  tenets  of  his 
father.  He  saw  not  the  state  of  the  nation.  English 
•  liberty  had  made  great  prc^ess  under  the  Plantagenets : 
circumstances  enabled  the  Tudors  neariy  to  crush  it;  but 
with  the  growth  of  wealth,  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
•pinion,  the  spirit  of  the  nation  had  recovered  its  vigour. 
Charles  was  suspected  on  account  of  his  marriage  with 
Henrietta,  sister  to  the  king  of  France,  a  bigoted  catho- 
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lic^  and  his  partiality  towards  the  professors  of  that  reli- 
gion^ of  a  secret  design  against  protestantism.  The  Pari- 
ritans^  now  a  numerous  party^  were  hitterly  hostile  to 
the  church  of  England ;  and  the  persecuting  violence  and 
silly  superstition  of  archhishop  Laud  augmented  their 
rancour.  Refosed  the  necessary  sappHes  hy  the  parlia- 
ment^ without  giving  some  security  for  Kherty,  the  king 
had  recourse  to  all  the  illegal  modes  of  taxation  em- 
ployed hy  his  predecessors.  Tonnage  and  poundage  were 
levied ;  all  the  oppressions  of  feudalism  renewed ;  for  ^,  j^ 
more  than  ten  years  no  parliament  assembled.  An  at-  1638, 
tempt  being  made  to  force  episcopacy  upon  the  Scots^ 
that  nation  took  arms^  and  entered  into  the  solemn 
LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT.  A  dreadM  rebellion  broke  out  164I. 
in  Ireland^  in  which  thousands  of  protestants  were  bar- 
barously massacred  by  the  catholics.  The  Long  Parlia- 
ment^ which  the  king  had  assembled^  advanced  every 
day  in  their  demands  on  him^  and  testified  a  spirit  of 
determined  hostility  to  the  church.  The  impeachment 
and  illegal  and  unjust^  though  well-merited^  condemna- 
tion of  Strafibrd^  ^e  king's  ablest  and  most  obnoxious 
minister^  showed  him  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
actuated.  Charles^  though  reluctantly^  still  yielded  to 
their  demands;  but  concession  only  produced  farther 
assumption.  An  invincible  distrust  of  the  king's  sin- 
caity,  for  which^  indeed^  there  was  abundant  reason, 
haunted  the  minds  of  the  parliament^  and  prevented  all 
accommodation.  Both  parties  finally  determined  on  the  1642. 
appeal  to  the  sword. 

The  king  was  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ancient  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  realm,  many  of  whom 
had  at  first  been  zealous  in  checking  the  royal  excesses; 
but  now,  seeing  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  commons, 
resolved  to  sustain  the  throne.  The  catholics  were  natu- 
rally unanimous  in  his  favour;  the  western  counties 
were  in  general  well  affected  to  him.  The  chief  strength 
of  the  parliament  lay  in  the  cities  and  great  towns,  and 
the  eastern  counties,  and  the  lower  orders  were  mostly 
on  their  side.     It  is  idle  to  seek  to  extenuate  the  faults 
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on  either  ado;  to  lepiCBCUt  the  one  party  as  the  cham- 
pions of  rig^t  and  jnitioe^  the  other  as  the  inyeterate  foes 
of  hoth.  Each  had  nmch,  indeed^  to  answer  for :  it 
was  a  stmgglej  the  prohahle  termination  of  which  would 
be  tynnny  or  anarchy ;  yet  impartiality  will  say^  that 
the  king  was  left  no  altematiye^  and  that  the  balance  of 
guilt  was  rather  on  the  aide  of  the  parliament.  Cer- 
tainly,  neither  party  is  entitled  to  our  unqualified  appro- 
bation. But,  in  truth,  the  Civil  War  was  inevitable  ;  it 
was  the  almost  necessary  result  of  the  state  of  opinion 
then  prevalent ;  it  was  the  tempest  which  was  to  purify 
the  political  atmosphere. 

The  royal  standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham  (Aug. 
22.).  The  first  battle  was  fought  at  EdgehilL  In  the 
course  of  three  years,  numerous  engagements  occurred 
between  the  troops  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  parlia- 
ment, now  joined  by  the  Scots.  Lansdown  Hill, 
Roundway  Down,  Newbury,  Nantwich,  Marston  Moor, 
and  other  places,  witnessed  the  successes  and  reverses  of 

A.n.  either  party.     At  length  the  king  received  a  final  and 

1645.  fatal  overthrow  at  Naseby  (June  14.),  and  unable  any 
longer  to  make  head,  he  fled  for  protection  to  the  camp 

1647.  of  die  Scots  at  Newark.  He  was  by  them  dishonour- 
ably surrendered  to  the  parliament.  After  a  confinement 
of  some  time,  he  was,  by  means  of  the  sect  of  the  In- 
dependents, who  were  all  powerful  in  the  army,  and 
were,  therefore,  now  the  prevailing  party,  brought  to 

1649.  trial,  condemned,  and  beheaded;  a  sentence,  even  if 
morally  just,  which  it  imdoubtedly  was  not,  flagrantly 
illegal;  a  sentence  that  filled  Europe  with  amazement; 
and  that,  even  if  passed  with  purer  motives  than  it  was, 
by  most  of  his  judges,  was  an  act  of  useless  and  per- 
nicious folly.  A  republic  was  now  established. 
ffoUand. 
After  the  truce  of  I609,  the  United  Provinces  were 
agitated  by  religious  dissensions.  The  opinions  of  Cal- 
vin were  maintained  in  all  their  rigour  by  the  followers 
of  Gromer :  a  milder  system  was  advocated  by  Arminius. 
Prince  Maurice  sided  with  the  former;'  the  patriotic 
functionary  Bameveklt,  who  saw  through  the  ambitious 
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designs  of  the  prince^  supported  the  latter.  The  Go- 
merists  prevailed;  the  Axminian  preachers  were  banished. 
Bameveldt^  at  the  age  of  7^,  was  brought  to  the  blocks  a»  b. 
under  the  base  and  iniquitous  charge  of  ^^  vexing  the  1^1^ 
church  of  God."  But  the  people  saw  the  object  of 
Maurice^  and  groans  and  murmurs^  and  the  name  of 
Bameveldt^  attended  him  wherever  he  went* 

The  Dutch  were^  during  this  period,  usually  allied 
with  France  against  Spain.  They  extended  their  trade 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  In  the  former  they 
foimded  Batavia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future 
empire  in  those  regions, 

Russia, 

That  most  extraordinary  tyrant,  Ivan  IV.  the  Terri-  1598. 
ble,  was  succeeded  by  his  only  remaining  son,  Fedor^ 
with  whom  ended  the  house  of  Ruric.  The  boyars 
chose  Boris,  the  brother  of  the  empress.  This  prince 
governed  well;  but  an  impostor  appeared,  pretending  to 
be  Dmitri,  the  eldest  son  of  Ivan.  After  the  death  of 
Boris,  the  pseudo-Dmitri  gained  the  throne,  and  his 
reign  was  praiseworthy.  Suspected  of  a  fondness  for 
Polish  manners,  he  was  murdered  by  his  boyars. 

Several  false  Dmitries  appeared.  At  length,  the  nobles 
assembled  to  choose  a  sovereign.  Three  days  they  and  the 
people  fasted,  and  called  upon  God,  and  they  then  ap-  1613. 
pointed  Michaila  Romanov,  son  of  the  archbishop  FM- 
locetus,  and  grandson,  by  his  mother,  of  the  Tzar  Ivan,  a 
boy  of  but  fifteen  years^  The  new  Tzar  spent  his  reign 
in  restoring  Russia  to  its  former  state. of  power  and 
order.  His  son  Alexei  extended  the  relations  of  the 
empire.  He  first  sent  an  embassy  to  China,  and  made  1645. 
Tobolsk  the  staple  of  the  Chinese  trade. 

Turkey  and  Persia. 
The  Turkish  sultans  Ahmed,  Mustafa,  Osman,  Moo- 
rad  IV.,  and  Ibrahim  were,  all  but  the  Ul-fated  Osman 
and  Moorad,  sunk  in  pleasure  and  sensual  indulgence,  and 
took  little  part  in  the  afiiiirs  of  Europe.  Moorad  conquered 
Bagdad,  and  restramed  the  power  of  the  janizaries. 
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A.  D.  Pendty  under  the  role  of  Abbas  the  Great^  attained 
1588.  to  conaderaUe  power.  This  truly  great  monarch  wafs 
victorious  in  his  wars  against  the  Ottomans  and  the 
Usb^;  and  he  established  a  d^ree  of  tranquillity 
throughout  his  dominions^  to  which  Persia  had  long 
been  a  stranger.  After  his  death  the  Persian  power 
1687.  began  to  decline. 


CHAP.  V. 

TIMES   OF   LOUIS  XIV. 

France,  to  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 

Lovis  XIV.  was  a  minor^  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria, 
16'J8.  regent,  and  cardinal  Mazarin  minister.  De  Retz  (af- 
terwards cardinal)  coadjutor  archbishop  of  Paris,  a  man 
of  unprincipled  ambition,  endeavoured  to  excite  the  nobi- 
lity and  people  against  the  minister.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  joined  him.  The  queen  was  insulted  whenever 
she  appeared.  Mazarin  ordered  the  president  and  some 
of  the  most  factious  members  of  the  parliament  to  be 
arrested.  The  populace  rose,  and  barricadoed  the  streets 
till  the  prisoners  were  released.  Such  was  the  coinmence- 
ment  of  the  celebrated  Fronde. 

The  parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  the  cardinal  a  pub- 
lic enemy.  The  prince  of  Conti,  the  duke  of  Bouillon, 
and  other  nobles,  joined  them.  Other  parliaments  followed 
their  example.  The  great  prince  of  Conde,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  courts  dispersed  the  undisciplined  troops  the 
parliament  had  raised.  Matters  were  settled  for  a  time; 
but  Cond^,  Conti,  and  others  were  afterwards,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  de  Retz,  arrested  at  the  coimcil-table.  Their  par- 
tisans took  arms:  the  duke  of  Orleans,  uncle  to  the  king, 
set  himself  at  their  head.  The  cardinal  was  obliged  to 
fly  to  Cologne.  By  the  intrigues  of  him  and  de  Retz 
the  duke  of  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne  were 
detached  from  the  malcontents,  and  Mazarin  returned, 
1651.  escorted  by  6000  men.' 
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Cond^  threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Spain^  and 
entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Spanish  troops. 
Turenne  led  Louis  within  sight  of  his  capital^  and 
Jhese  two  great  generals  engaged  each  other  in  the  suburb 
of  St.  Antoine.  The  combat  was  long ;  but  the  heroism 
of  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Orleans^  who  ordered  the 
guns  of  the  Bastille  to  fire  on  the  king's  troops^  decided 
it  in  favour  of  Conde.  ^, ,,, 

At  length  the  king  dismissed  Mazarin^  and  the  nation  1653. 
returned  to  its   allegiance.      Mazarin  was^   however^  1655. 
afterwards  recalled^  the  nobles  were  punished^  and  the 
parliament  humbled. 

The  war  with  Spain  had  still  continued ;  it  was  now 
prosecuted  with  vigour.  Turenne  and  Conde  were  op- 
posed to  each  other.  At  Arras  and  Valenciennes  the  1656. 
talents  of  the  rivals  were  fully  displayed*  The  balance 
was  even' between  the  two  parties;  biit  Mazarin  formed 
an  alliance  with  Cromwell^  who  now  governed  England, 
and  the  beam  was  turned.  Dunkirk  was  taken  from 
Spain,  and  given  to  England.  Ypres,  Gravelines,  and 
several  other  towns,  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  France. 
Spain  saw  the  necessity  of  peace.  Mazarin  and  Don  1659. 
Louis  de  Haro,  the  Spanish  minister,  met  in  the  Isle  of 
Pheasants,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  settled  the  terms  of  a 
peace.  Philip  agreed  to  pardon  the  Catalans,  and  re- 
nounce all  claim  to  Alsace;  Louis  to  pardon  Conde. 
The  succession  of  Juliers  was  secured  to  the  duke  of 
Neubui^,  and  the  infanta  Maria  Th^esa  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Louis. 

.    Mazarin  died  within  less  than  a  year  after  concluding  1661. 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees;  and  Louis,  now  21  years  of 
age,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands.  ' 

England,  to  the  Restoration, 

The  parliament  now  governed   England,   and   the 
strength  the  nation  exhibited  at  this  period  is  astonish- 
ing.    Cromwell  led  an  army  into  Ireland,  and  rapidly  i649. 
overran  and  conquered  the  whole  kingdom.     The  Scots 
having  proclaimed  Charles  II.,  Cromwell  invaded  and  1650. 
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A.l>. 

1651.  redaced  tibat  Idngdom  also;  Charlefl  entered  £n£^«id 
with  a  Scottish  army ;  but  the  battle  of  Worcester  put 
an  end  to  his  hopes.     Cromwdl  now  dissolved  the  par^ 

1653.  liament^  and  governed  alone^  under  the  title  of  ProtectcM% 
Success  attended  all  his  measures  of  foreign  policy.  He 
beat  the  Dutch^  and  forced  their  ships  to  strike  their  flag 
to  the  English.  He  took  Jamaica  from  the  Spaiuard& 
Mazarin  acknowledged  him.  The  Venetians  and  Swiss 
sought  his  friendship.  The  northern  courts  respected  his 
power.  But  at  home  his  government  was  rigorous  in 
the  extreme  ;  and  the  despotism  of  Charles  I.  had  never 
ventured  on  the  tyranny  and  injustice  exercised  by  this 
diief  of  the  repuUic. 

1658.  On  the  death  of  Cromwdl^  his  son  Richard  succeeded 
him  in  the  protectorate ;  but  he  soon  resigned  his  dig- 
nity. The  eyes  of  the  nation^  wearied  of  change  and 
turmoU^  were  turned  to  the  ancient  line  of  thdr 
princes.  General  Monk^  who  commanded  in  Scotland^ 
marched  to  London ;  and  the  parliament,  reassembled 

1660.  under  his  protection,  restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors. 

Wars  till  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen, 

The  Dutch  had,  on  the  death  of  William  II.  of 
Orange,  abolished  the  dignity  of  stadthouder.  The 
family  of  Orange  being  connected  with  the  royal  family 
of  England,  Charles  II.  wished  to  restore  his  nephew, 
William  III.,  to  the  power  of  his  ancestors,  and  he  also 
hoped  to  make  money  by  a  war.  The  people  of  £ng« 
land  were  jealous  of  the  commercial  wealth  of  Holland. 

1664.  War  was,  therefore,  declared  under  false  pretexts. 
Squadrons  were  sent  out  to  Africa  and  America.  Do 
Witt,  pensionary  of  Holland,  who  directed  the  republic^ 
foreseeing  the  designs  of  England,  had  formed  an  alliance^ 
with  France.  A  large  fleet  was  collected  under  admiral 
Opdam.    It  engaged  the  EngHsh  fleet  under  the  duke  of 

1665.  York,  but  was  totally  defeated.  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
king  of  Denmark  now  came  forward  to  aid  the  Dutch. 
The  following  year  two  most  desperate  sea-fights  took 
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place:  the  fint  lasted  four  days^  and  die  fleets  sepa- 
rated^ leaying  victory  undecided.  The  next  month  the 
Dutch  were  defeated.  Both  parties  growing  weary  of 
the  war^  negotiations  were  opened  at  Breda ;  hut  de 
•Witt  refused  to  consent  to  a  suspension  of  hostilities;  j^.  ^ 
A  Dutch  fleet  sailed  \ip  the  Thames^  and  humed  sey^ral  1667« 
ships  of  war  at  Chatham ;  and  de  Ruyter^  the  Dutch 
admiral^  rode  triumphant  in  the  Channel.  The  treaty  of 
Breda  was  now  conduded,  in  which  England  receded  from 
some  of  her  demands.  She  retained  New  York^  which 
she  had  conquered ;  she  ceded  her  settlement  at  Surinam. 

Louis  XIV.  now  commenced  his  career  of  war^  the 
struggle  hetween  ahsolute  monarchy  and  constitutional 
liberty.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain^  who  left 
only  one  son^  Charles^  a  sickly  infant^  Louis^  who^  though  1665. 
at  his  marriage  with  the  infanta  he  had  renounced  all 
title  to  the  succession  of  any  part  of  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions^ still  secretly  cherished  the  hope  of  obtaining 
them^  had  retracted  the  renunciation^  and  even  laid 
daim^  in  right  of  his  wife^  to  the  immediate  possession 
of  the  duchy  of  Brabant.  This  claim  could  only  be  de« 
dded  by  arms.  At  the  head  of  40^000  men  Louis 
entered  Flanders.  Toumay^  Douay^  Lisle>  and  other  1667« 
towns  surrendered.  Another  campaign^  it  was  feared, 
would  make  him  master  of  the  Low  Countries.  All 
Europe  was  alarmed.  A  triple  alliance  was  formed  be- 
tween England^  HoUand^  and  Sweden^  to  oblige  Louis  i668. 
to  adhere  to^  and  Spain  to  accept  of^  the  terms  ofiered  by 
the  former  at  the  end  of  the  first  campaign.  France 
and  Spain  were  equally  displeased  at  diis  treaty^  but  . 
agreed  to  treat ;  and  a  treaty  was  n^otiated  at  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe^  by  which  Spain  allowed  Louis  to  retain  the 
towns  he  luul  taken^  and  which  he  had  had  stron^y 
fortified  by  the  great  Vauban.  By  a  treaty  with  Por- 
ti^al  at  this  time^  Spain  acknowledged  the  independence 
of  that  crown. 

Louis  was  bent  on  revenge  on  Holland.  A  secret  treaty 
was  mftde  with  the  king  of  England^  whom  Louis  engaged  167a 
to  assist  in  his  project  of  establishing  popery  and  despotism 
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in  that  ooontry,  if  he  aided  in  Bdbdoing  die  United  Pro- 
vinces ;  and  Louis  prepared  to  invade  the  States.  As  he 
could  not  obtain  a  passage  through  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces^ he,  contrary  to  the  ftith  of  treaties,  seized  on  the 
duchy  of  Lorrain.  Charles,  who  wis  now  become  the 
pensioner  of  France,  obtained  under  false  pretexts  a 
laige  grant  from  his  parliament ;  and  a  base  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  on  ihe  Dutdi  Smyrna  fleet, 
while  the  treaty  subsisted  with  the  States.  At  length 
A.  D.  both  monarchs,  under  the  most  Mvokus  pretences,  de- 
1678.  clared  war  against  the  United  Provinces.  The  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  England  were  more  than  100  sail.  A 
French  army  of  120,000  men  appeared  on  the  frontiers. 
The  States  put  forth  all  their  energies.  The  command  of 
the  army  was  intrusted  to  William  III.  of  Orange,  now 
S3  years  of  age.  De  Witt  and  de  Ruyter  attended  to 
the  navy.  The  latter  put  to  sea  with  90  sail  of  lai^,  and 
40  of  small  vessels,  to  take  vei^eance  on  the  English  for 
their  perfidious  attempt  on  the  Smyrna  fleet.  The  En- 
glish had  been  joined  by  the  French;  and  their  combined 
force  was  120  sail,  when  de  Ruyter  came  in  sight  of 
them  in  Southwold  Bay.  A  desperate  engagement  ter- 
minated in  no  decisive  advantage  to  either  side. 

Louis  divided  his  army  into  three  bodies,  under 
Turenne,  Cond^  and  Chamilli,  and  Luxem}x>u]^ :  the 
bishop  of  Miinster  and  the  elector  of  Cologne  were  his 
allies.  Several  towns  surrendered.  He  passed  the  Rhine. 
Nimeguen  and  Utrecht  opened  their  gates.  All  the  pro- 
vinces but  Holland  and  Zealand  submitted.  Holland 
opened  its  sluices,  and  inundated  the  country ;  but  'the 
councils  of  the  state  were  distracted  by  the  Orange  and 
republican  parties.  Offers  were  made  to  surrender  Maes- 
tricht  and  all  the  frontier  towns  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  seven  provinces^  and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
They  were  haughtily  rejected.  The  prince  of  Orange 
was  declared  stadthouder,  and  in  a  moment  of  popular 
frenzy  the  great  and  good  de  Witt  and  his  brother  were 
torn  to  pieces.  It  was  resolved  never  to  submit :  ships 
were  even  prepared  to  carry  these  modem  Phocseans  to 
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the  East  Indies^  if  unable  to  retain  their  country  and 
liberty.  a.  d. 

The  combined  fleets^  with  an  army  on  boards  ap«  167S. 
proached  the  coast  of  Holland.  In  a  manner  almost 
miraculous  they  were  carried  out  to  sea^  and  afterwards 
preyented  landing  their  forces  by  violent  storms.  Those 
who  regarded  this  as  the  interference  of  providence 
cannot  justly  be  accused  of  superstition.  Meanwhile^ 
Xouis  had  returned  to  Versailles.  The  emperor  and  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  had  shown  a  disposition  to  assist 
the  States.  The  king  of  Spain  had  sent  them  some  forces^ 
and  the  aspect  of  their  afifairs  was  brightening. 

The  Dutch  fleet,  under  van  Tromp  and  de  Ruyter, 
engaged  the  combined  French  and  English  fleets  under 
prince  Rupert,  in  three  actions,  off  the  coast  of  Holland. 
They  were,  as  usual,  long  and  obstinately  fought,  and, 
as  usual,  undecisive. 

The  French  took  M aestricht.  The  prince  of  Orange 
retook  Naerden.  The  imperialists  under  Montecuculi 
haying  vainly  attempted  the  passage  of  the  Rhine,  laid 
siege  to  Bonn.  The  prince  of  Orange  joined  them. 
Bonn  surrendered.  The  greater  part  of  the  electorate  of 
Cologne  was  conquered ;  and  the  communication  being 
thus  cut  off  between  France  and  the  United  Provinces, 
Louis  was  obUged  to  recall  his  forces  and  abandon  his 
conquests.  A  congress  held  at  Cologne  could  settle  no- 
thing. The  house  of  Austria  was  terrified  at  the  pro- 
jects of  Louis ;  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  signed 
a  treaty  with  the  Ihitch,  and  Spain  declared  war. 
\  Charles,  imable  to  get  supplies  from  his  parliament,  1674» 
made  peace  with  Holland.  Louis  also  was  desirous  of 
peace ;  but  the  allies  were  eager  for  war.  Charles  in 
vain  tried  to  mediate.  In  the  next  campaign  Louis 
exerted  great  energy.  At  the  head  of  one  of  his  armies 
he  conquered  Franche-Compte.  A  furious  but  indeci- 
sive battle  was  fought  at  Seneffe  in  Brabant,  between 
Turenne  and  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  prince  took 
Grave,  the  last  town  the  French  held  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.  Turenne  was  successful  on  the  side  of  Germany : 
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he  OTerrui  the  Pakthiate;  but  his  hnirds  were  tami8he4 
by  the  horrible  cmdties  and  excesses  committed  by  his 
A.i>.  troops, 

1675.  Louis  again  vainly  son^t  peace.  In  the  next  cam« 
paign  nothing  of  importance  took  jdaoe  in  Flanders.  In 
Qennany  Turenne  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball^  and  the 
French  aimy  forced  to  recross  die  Rhine. 

1676.  The  next  year  the  French  were  snccessfol  in  Flan- 
ders^ taking  Caadi  and  Boachain.  The  imperialists  took 
Philipsburg.  The  French  fleet  defeated  the  combined 
Dntdi  and  Spanish  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean^  and  rode 
triumphant  in  that  sea. 

1677.  The  Dutch  were  now  as  anxious  for  peace  as  Louis  ; 
but  the  prince  of  Orange  wiling  to  continue  the  war, 
another  campaign  was  opened.  Louis  took  Valenciennes, 
Cambray,  and  St.  Omer,  and  defeated  the  prince  at 
Mount  Cassal,  when  he  attempted  the  relief  of  this  last 
town.  The  French  arms  imder  Crequi  and  other  generals 
were  successful  on  the  Rhine.  Spain  was  torn  by  fac- 
tions. A  congress  had  been  sitting  all  this  wldle  at 
Nimeguen^  and  a  conditional  treaty  was  entered  into 
between  iSrance  and  the  Dutch.  The  prince  of  Orange 
married  in  this  year  the  daughter  of  the  duke  of  York. 

1678.  In  the  following  year,  Louis  took  Ghent  and  Ypres. 
The  Dutch  were  terrified,  and  signed  a  separate  peace 
at  Nimeguen.  The  allies  clamoured:  the  prince  of 
Orange  sought  to  break  it  by  an  attack  on  a  French 
anny ;  but  all  were  finally  obUged  to  accede  to  it.  By 
this  treaty  Louis  retained  Franche-Compt^  itod  Cambray, 
Toumay,  Valenciennes,  and  several  other  towns  in  the 
Low  Countries,  and  his  power  was  now  by  far  the  most 
ftwmidable  in  Europe. 

England,  to  the  Bevolution, 
The  object  of  Charles  II.  was  to  estabtish  absolute 
power  and  popery;  and  the  people,  recovering  from  their 
delirium  of  loyalty,  gradually  became  jealous  and  suspi- 
cious of  him.     £piscopacy  having  been  restored,  an 
166B.  iniquitous  attempt  was  made  to  force  it  on  Scotland'. 
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The  detestable  barbarity  of  the  govemment  was  opposed 
by  the  fierce  bigotry  and  fanaticism  of  the  people^  and 
horrible  cruelties  were  exercised  to  subdue  them.  Th^ 
awakened  fears  and  bigotry  of  the  nation  caused  a  Popish  a.  d. 
Plot  to  be  got  lip  in  England^  and  several  inhocent  ^^^8. 
catholics  were  judicially  murdered.  The  jealousy  of  the 
commons  against  the  designs  of  the  court  was  ever  alive^ 
and  it  drove  them  into  some  measures  not  compatible 
with  justice  and  policy.  It  was  attempted  to  exclude 
the  duke  of  York^  a  known  papist^  from  the  crown^  and 
the  Test  Act  was  passed.  But  the  courts  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  circumstances^  particularly  of  the  Ryehouse 
Plot,  and  secretly  supplied  with  money  by  Louis^  ad- 
vanced rapidly  in  the  career  of  despotism^  or  rather 
approached  nearer  the  precipice  over  which  it  was  to  be 
whirled.  Russel  and  Sidney  were  publicly  executed ;  1683. 
passive  obedience  was  preached;  justice  was  perverted. 

In  this  state  of  affiiirs  the  king  died.  He  expired  in  1685. 
the  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome^  which  he  had  long 
secretly  professed.  It  was  indeed^  morally  speakings  a 
matter  of  little  importance  what  the  reUgibus  sentiments 
were  of  such  a  heartless^  selfish  profligate.  It  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  effect  of  popular  manners  and  showy  qua- 
lities on  the  minds  of  the  vulgar^  that  this  prince^  the 
mean  pensioner  of  France^  the  conspirer  against  the  re- 
ligion and  liberties  of  his  people^  every  one  of  whose  acts 
tended  to  disgrace  the  nation^  was^  like  Edward  IV.  and 
Henry  VIII.^  instead  of  being  detested,  rather  a  favourite 
with  the  country  at  large. 

James  II.,  in  his  fanatic  zeal  for  popery,  would 
hearken  to  no. remonstrance  of  prudence.  The  duke  of 
Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  tlie  late  king,  took  up  arms 
in  the  west  of  England ;  but  was  defeated,  and  he  and 
numbers  of  his  adherents  executed  by  order  of  the  re- 
lentless tyrant.  The  king  proceeded  in  his  design  of 
changing  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  attempted  to 
place  papists  in  the  church  and  universities.  Having, 
ordered  his  declaration  of  indulgence  to  be  read  in  the 
pulpit,  the  primate  and  six  bishops  petitioned  against  it. 
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They  were  committed  to  die  Tower^  tried^  and  acqidtted. 
The  joy  of  the  people  ^t  this  event  was  no  warning  to 
the  king.  The  Whigs  and  Tories  (the  parties  into  which 
the  nation  was  now  divided)  coalesced  on  the  hirth  .of  a 
young  prince,  and  invited  over  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
ddiver  the  nation.  The  prince  emharked  with  a  large 
j^  j^  force.  The  troops  of  James  de9erted  him.  He  and  his 
1688.  queen  and  son  fled  to  France.  The  throne  was  declared 
vacant,  and  the  prince  and  princess  of  Orange  proclaimed 
Icing  and  queen  of  Eng^nd.  The  Bill  of  RighU,  and,at 
a  suhsequent  period,  tibe  Act  qf  Settlement,  were  passed 
for  the  security  of  Uie  nation. 

Such  was  the  revolution  of  1688,  justly  called  GUh 
rious;  the  nohlest  instance  history  presents  of  the  salutary 
and  irresistihle  power  of  public  opinion,  directed  by 
'  wisdom,  and  aiming  at  just  and  worthy  ends.  It  is  an 
event  to  which  England,  as  long  as  her  name  and  her 
language  exist,  must  look  back  with  pride  and  gratitude; 
it  stands  a  noble  monument  of  bloodless  resistance,amidst 
the  scenes  of  cruelty,  slaughter,  and  oppression  which  de« 
form  the  domains  of  history.  Before  its  radiance,  abso* 
lute  power,  passive  obedience,  and  their  kindred  doctrines 
fled  like  spectres  of  the  night,  to  conceal  themselves  from 
human  view. 

Wars  to  the  Peace  o/Rysunck, 
After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  Louis  proceeded  to  act 
in  the  most  arbitrary  and  insolent  manner.    He  treacher« 
oiudy  made  himself  master  of  Strasburg,  and  demanded 

1683.  •^os^  tram  the  Spaniards. ,  The  Turks  had  at  this  time 
invaded  Hungary,  and  occupied  the  imperial  arms. 
Joined  by  the  Hungarian  malcontents^  who  had  invited 
them,  the  Turkish  army  advanced  towards  Vienna.  The 
vizier  laid  siege  to  that  dty ;  but  the  German  princes 
collected  their  forces,  and,  imder  the  command  of  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  came  to  its  relief.    The  Turks 

1684.  ^^^  seized  with  a  panic,  and  fled;  and  they  were 
finally  driven  out  of  Hungary.  Louis,  who  had  sus- 
pended his  operations  during  the  siege  of  Vienna,  now 
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reduced  Luxembui^^  Courtrayj  and  Dixmund.  The 
emperor  and  Spain  were  forced  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
him.  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  power :  he  had 
a  most  extensive  marine  ;  had  chastised  the  pirate  states 
of  Africa^  trampled  on  the  power  and  independence  of 
Genoa^  and  insiilted  the  dignity  of  the  pope.  In  the  ^.  „, 
ignorance  of  his  bigotry^  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantz^  1695. 
treated  his  protestant  subjects  with  all  the  injustice  and 
cruelty  that  blind  fanaticism  could  dictate^  and  thereby 
lost  to  France  thousands  of  industrious  citizens^  who 
augmented  the  wealth  and  the  armies  of  his  enemies. 

A  league  was  formed  at  Augsbui^^  to  restrain  the  en-  1687.' 
croachments  of  France.    Spain' and  Holland  joined  it,  as 
also  .did  Denmark^  Sweden^  and  Savoy^  and^  finally^  Eng- 
land, now  governed  by  William.     The  emperor  Leopold 
was  at  the  head  of  the  confederacy.    Louis  assembled  two  i689. 
large  armies  in  Flanders;  a  third  was  opposed  to  the 
Spaniards  in  Catalonia ;  anolber  entered  and  ravaged  the 
palatinate  in  a  most  barbarous  and  fiendish  manner,  a 
conduct  almost  peculiar  to  the  French  among  civilised 
nations.    But  this  detestable  policy  did  not  avail  Louis ; 
.his  troops  were  imsuccessful  on  all  sides ;  and  he  lost 
Mentz  and  Bonn.     In  the  next  campaign  he  was  more  1690. 
fortunate:  the  mareschal  de  Catinat  reduced  all  Savoy; 
Luxemburg  and  Boufflers  defeated  the  allies  at  Fleurus, 
and  Catalonia  was  thrown  into  eonfosion.     The  Turks 
were  successful  in  Hungary.    The  French  fleet  defeated 
the  combined  Butch  and  English  off  Beachy-head.  The  1691. 
following  year,  though  Louis  took  Mons,  he  and  his  allies 
the  Turks  made  little  progress.     Louis,  the  ensuing 
spring,  took  Namur;  and  the  king  of  England  made  an  1692. 
unsuccessful  attack  on  the  French  army  at  Steenkirk ; 
Catinat  was  driven  back,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  ravaged 
Dauphine.     Waradin  was  taken  fr«m  the  Turks.     The 
French  fleet  was  defeated  off  La  Hogue.     Next  year,  1693. 
Luxemburg  defeated,  at  Landen,  the  allies,  commanded 
by  the  king  of  England;  and  Catinat,  those  under  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  at  the  river  Cisola.  A  French  squadron  dispersed 
and  captured  several  ships  of  the  Smyrna  fleet.     Mean- 
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while^  Fnnoe  was  intermdy  mfBtriag  the  effects  of  war. 

Agriculture  and  commerce  languished ;  and^  in  the  next 

campaign^  nothing  of  importance  was  done.  In  the  cam- 

A.D.  paign  of  1695^  William  recoyered  Namur.      In   the 

1696.  following,  no  signal  erent  occurred.  All  parties  were 
now  tired  of  war.     A  congress  was  opened  at  Ryswick, 

1697.  near  Delft^  and  a  treaty  concluded,  by  which  Louis  made 
great  concessions,  acknowledging  William  III.,  and  re- 
storing to  Spain  almost  all  the  places  that  had  been 
united  to  France,  and  giving  back  Lorrain  and  Bar  to 
their  native  princes.  The  gallant  sultan,  Mustafa  II.,  was 

1699.  totally  defeated  at  Zenta,  in  Hungary,  by  prince  Eugene 
of  Savoy,  and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  at  Carlowitz. 
Tranquillity  was  thus  for  a  time  restored. 

England* 

The  cause  of  James  was  supported  in  Scotland  by  tlie 
brave  but  cruel  viscount  Dundee.     At  the  battle  of  Kil- 

1689.  licranky,  he  was  killed  in  the  midst  of  victory.  The 
presbyterian  religion  was  re-established  in  that  kingdom. 
James  himself  passing  over  to  Ireland,  the  catholics 
armed  in  his  favour.  They  were  repulsed  in  their  aU 
tempt  on  Derry,  and  WiUiam  soon  landed  in  Ireland, 

1690.  and  gained  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne.  James  fled 
to  France.  William  invested  Limerick  without  success  ; 
but  liie  following  year,  his  general,  de  GiAckel,  defeated 

1691.  the  Irish  at  Aughrim,  took  Athlone,  and  Limerick  sur- 
rendered on  conditions  which  were  not  subsequently  very 
rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  victorious  party. 

The  government  of  William  III.,  the  ablest  prince  of 
his  age,  and  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  monarchs  that 
have  sat  on  the  English  throne,  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished with  the  consent  and  support  of  the  majority  of 
the  Britisli  nation,  though  a  strong  facdon  still  dung 
to  the  cause  of  the  banished  tyrant. 

Spanish  Succession, 

Charles  II.  of  Spain  had  no  children,  and  his  health 
was  declining.     The  claimants  of  the  crown  were  Louis 
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XIV.  and  the  dauphin^  and  the  emperor  and  llie  king  of 
the  Romans.  Both  Louis  and  Leojiold  were  equally  related 
to  Charles:  they  were  grandsons  of  [Kiilip  1 11.^  and 
married  to  daughters  of  Philip  IV.  A  third  competitor 
was  the  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria.  Right  of  birth  was 
with  the  Bourbons^  as  the  king  and  the  dauphin  were 
descended  from  the  ddest  infantas;  but  the  imperial 
family  pleaded  the  renimciations  made  by  Louis  XIII. 
and  XIV.^  and,  as  the  descendants  of  Maximilian,  the 
right  of  male  representation.  The  electoral  prince 
claimed  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  only  surviving  child 
of  the  emperor  Leopold  by  the  infanta  Margaret,  second 
daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  who  had  declared  her  descend- 
ants heir  to  the  crown,  in  preference  to  those  of  his 
eldest  daughter.  It  was  for  the  interest  of  Europe  diirt 
the  Bavarian  prince  should  succeed ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  contend  with  his  rivals.  No  power  was  inclined  for 
war.  Louis  and  Leopold  secretly  intrigiied  at  Madrid, 
^he  body  of  the  Spanish  nation  was  for  the  former ;  the 
queen  and  her  party  for  the  emperc^.  Meantime  France,  a.  d. 
England,  and  Holland  secretly  signed  a  treaty  of  parti-  l^^^ 
tion,  to  give  Strain,  America,  and  the  Netherlands  to  the 
electoral  prince ;  Naples,  Sicily,  s^me  places  in  Italy  and 
Spain  to  the  dauphin;  a,isd  the  duchy  of  Milan  to  Charles, 
the  emperor's  second  son. 

This  treaty  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of 
Spain,  filled  it  with  rage.  The  king  made  a  wiH  in  fa- 
vour of  the  electoral  prince.  England  and  Holland  were 
widl  pleased  at  this;  but  the  sudden  death  of  that  prince  1699. 
revived  their  apprehensions.  A  second  treaty  of  parti- 
tion was  secretly  signed  by  the  same  powers,  giving  the  1700. 
electoral  prince's  part  to  the  archduke  Charles,  and  Milan 
to  the  duke  of  Lorain,  who  was  to  cede  his  territories 
to  the  daupldn;  ^d  care  Was  taken  to  prevent,  in  any 
case,  the  aeown  of  Spain  being  umled  to  that  of  Frantse 
or  the  em;^e. 

The  emperor  rejected  the  treaty  of  partition,  and  the 
king  of  Spain  nominated  die  archduke  his  heir.  The 
nobles  and  clergy  of  Spain  were  for  the  Bourbons.    The 
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arcfabiBhop  of  Toledo  prevailed  on  the  king  to  write  to 

consult  the  pope ;  and  Innocent  XII.^  aware  that  the 

liberties  of  Italy  depended  on  restraining  the  imperial 

A.  n.  po^®'>  required  him  to  prefer  the  family  of  Bourbon. 

1701.  A  new  will  was  secretly  made^  in  which  the  duke  of 
Ax^ou,  second  son  of  the  dauphin,  was  declared  heir, 
diaries  died  soon  afterwards,  and  Louis,  after  some 
hesitation,  accepting  the  succession,  the  young  king  was 
crowned,.under  the  title  of  Philip  V. ;  and  England  and 
Holland  found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge  him.  Leo- 
pold disputed  his  title,  and  sent  an  army  into  Italy,  to 
support  his  daim  to  Milan.  He  met  there  with  signal 
success :  the  EngUsh  and  Dutch,  after  some  fruitless 
negotiations  with  France,  resolved  to  support  him.  He 
gained  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  by  creating  him  king 
of  Prussia ;  and  the  king  of  Denmark  was  ready  to  aid 
him. 

A  treaty,  called  the  Grand  Alliance,  was  signed  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor,  the  States  General,  and 
the  king  of  England.  The  avowed  objects  of  it  were,  to 
procure  the  emperor  satisfaction  respecting  the  Spanish 
succession,  to  prevent  the  union  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monardiies,  &c.  Neither  England  nor  Holland 
would  agree  to  support  the  emperor  in  his  demand  of  all 
the  Spanish  dominions. 

1702.  ^^  t^®  death  of  William  III.,  his  successor,  queen 
Anne,  declared  her  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  Grand  Al- 
liance, and  war  was  declared  by  the  three  powers  against 
France.  In  the  first  campaign,  the  French  defeated  the 
imperialists  on  the  Upper  Rhine ;  but  the  earl  of  Marl- 
borough  made  great  progress  in  Flanders,  and  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  England  and  Holland  captured  the  Spa- 
nish galleons,  and  took  and  burned  a  French  fleet  in 

1703.  Vigo  bay.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  long  irresolute,  at  length 
joined  the  allies,  as  did  also  the  king  of  Portugal.  The 
elector  of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  Villars  defeated  the  im- 
perialists at  Hochstadt.  The  French  had  the  advantage 
in  Italy  and  Alsace.  In  Flanders,  the  genius  of  Marl- 
borough kept  them  in  check.  The  emperor  now  directed 
his  son  Charles  to  assume  the  title  of  king  of  Spain. 
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The  emperor  was  almost  besieged  in  his  capital  1704 
by  the  Hungarian  malcontents  on  one  side^  and  the 
French  and  Bavarians  on  the  other.  Marlborough,  as 
the  United  Provinces  were  now  secured,  resolved  to 
march  into  Germany,  to  the  aid  of  Leopold.  He  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Coblentz,  and  meeting  prince  Eugene  at 
Mondelsheim,  a  junction  was  agreed  on  between  the  allies 
and  the  imperial  troops  under  the  duke  of  Baden.  They 
forced  the  entrenchments  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at 
Donawert.  The  elector  was  reinforced  by  30,000  French 
under  Tallard  :  prince  Eugene  joined  Marlborough  with 
20,000.  Each  army  consisted  of  about  60,000  men, 
when  they  engaged  (Aug.  13.)  near  the  village  of  Blen- 
heim, on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  The  victory  of  the 
allies  was  signal ;  30,000  French  and  Bavarians  were 
killed,  wounded,  and  taken :  the  loss  of  the  allies  was 
5000  killed,  and  7000  wounded.  All  Bavaria  was  over- 
run ;  the  victors  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  entered  Alsace. 
In  Italy  and  Spain  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the 
French ;  but  the  important  fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  taken 
by  the  English. 

Next  year  the  French  maintained  their  superiority  in  1705. 
Italy ;  but  in  Spain  almost  the  whole  of  Valencia  and  Ca- 
talonia submitted  to  Charles.      In  Flanders  Marlborough 
was  imable  to  effect  any  thing.     Leopold  died  this  year. 

Louis  now  resolved  to  strain  every  nerve  to  maintain  1706. 
an  army  in  Germany,  support  his  grandson  in  Spain, 
strip  the  duke  of  Savoy  of  his  dominions,  and  act  offen- 
sively in  Flanders.  The  ardour  of  Villeroy  in  the  latter 
country  destroyed  all  his  projects :  this  general,  though 
with  a  superior  force,  gave  battle  to  Marlborough  at 
Ramillies,  and  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  7000  killed, 
and  6000  prisoners.  All  Brabant,  and  nearly  aU  Spanish 
Flanders,  submitted  to  the  conquerors.  In  Italy  the 
French,  under  the  duke  of  Orleans,  were  attacked  and 
driven  out  of  their  camp  before  Turin,  by  prince  Eu- 
gene ;  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  in  consequence  lost  all 
the  territories  it  claimed  in  Italy.  In  Spain  the  French 
and  Spaniards  were  repulsed  in  iheir  attack  on  Barcelona, 
00  2 
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and  the  Engliiih  and  Portii^^iiese  entered  Madrid^  which 
they  were^  howeyer^  unable  to  letain.  Moit  advantage- 
ons  tenna  were  now  ofi^pred  by  Louis  to  the  ailiea;  but 
the  self-interest  of  Marlborough^  Bugoie^  and  the  pen* 
aionary  Heinaiua^  prevented  their  bmg  accepted^  thoii^h 
without  any  farther  efibaion  of  blood  all  the  objects  of 
A.i>.  ^  gnmd  aUianpe  might  now  be  attained. . 

1707.  Louis  collected  all  his  energiea:  his  troc^  being  obliged 
to  evacuate  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Modena,  he  sent  them 
to  the  aid  of  his  grandson ;  and  (April  S6)  the  duke  of 
Bewick  (a  natural  son  of  James  II.)  gained  a  most  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  confederates,  under  the  earl  of 
Galway  and  the  marquis  las  Minas,  at  Afanansa.  The 
duke  of  Orleans  reduced  Valencia  and  part  of  Ara^^. 
Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  altered  Fruice 
and  laid  siege  to  Toulon,  but  were  forced  to  abandon  the 

1708.  enterprise.  Enrsged  by  a  futile  attempt  of  Louia  in  fa*- 
vour  of  the  son  of  James  II.,  the  En^ish  parliam^il 
adopted  most  vigorous  measures  for  continuing  the  war. 
Marlborough  passed  over  to  Flanders,  where  Sie  French 
had  taken  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  and  thou^  not  y^ 
joined  by  Eugene,  he  croased  the  Schdd,  and  came  up 
with  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Yen- 
dome,  at  Oudenarde*  The  battle  was  obstinate^  and 
lasted  tUl  night,  during  which  the  French  fled,  leaving 
the  glory  of  the  victory  with  the  allies.  Prince  Eugene 
now  formed  the  siege  of  and  took  Lisle ;  and  Ghent  and 
Bruges  were  recov^^.  The  French  had  rather  the 
advantage  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  but  Sardinia  and  Minorca 
surrendered  to  the  English  admiral  Leake. 

1709.  Again  Louis  offered  the  most  honourable  and  advan* 
tageous  terms,  to  the  aUies :  he  was  wilHsg  to  cede  all  the 
Spani^sh  domimons  to^  Chajdes,  to  give  back  to  the  em- 
peror all  his  conquests  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  succession  estaUiahed  in  England,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  &c.— in  a  word,  to  do  every  thing  that  justice 
could  possibly  demand.  Again  the  passiona  and  selfish- 
ness of  those  thjree  above-named  persons  retarded  ihe 
repose  of  Europe*     The;  Er^eh  m<m«rch  appealed  to 
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his  people^  and^  tlnftigh  wasted  by  ftunine/  they  resolred 
on  new  efforts. 

The  allied  army^  100^000  stitong^  was  fctniied  tin  the 
plains  of  Lisle.  ViUarSj  who  commanded  the  Freneh 
forces^  ooyei«d  Dotiay  and  Arras.  Shigene  and  Marl- 
boroughj  deeming  it  impradent  to  attack  hhn^  drew  off, 
and  sat  down  befot«  Tournay.  That  strdng  dty  was 
reduced.  They  inyested  Mons.  ViUars  encamped  within 
a  league  of  it^  at  Malplaqtiet.  The  Idlies  attacked  him 
(Sept.  1 1.)  in  the  strong  position  he  occupied :  the  con- 
test was  obstinate  and  bloody :  the  dfies  remuned  inas^ 
tetn  of  the  fields  with  the  loss  of  15^iX)0  men;  ihe 
French  retreated,  with  the  loss  of  10,000,  the  armies 
having  been  of  nearly  equal  strei^;th.  Mods  Surrendered. 
Little  of  importance  was  done  elseiidiere.  Louis  i^aiii  a.  n. 
lippiied  for  peace,  and  a  tionference  was  appointed  af  1710. 
Oertruydenborg.  He  was  wilHng  to  make  still  farther 
oelicessions;  b«t  the  insolence  sod  extrari^iace  of  the 
demands  of  the  States,  to  whom  the  negotiation  was  com- 
fttHed,  was  ss^y  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  with 
ttty  honour  to  liccede  to  ihem.  Eugdne  and  Marlborou^ 
reduced  Douay,  and  other  towns.  Vifianr  dedfaied  a 
bBfldCi  In  Spain^Philip  aaMi  Charles  engaged  each  6&er 
at  Ahnensora  and  SaragOssa,  and  Charles  waa  Tictori6iis 
in  each  conflict.  He  tntereA  Madrid,  ^otp  troe^  ar- 
riying  from  France,  the  Spamsh  noUes  nadt  ^ery  effort 
for  Philip.  Vendotne  took  the  com^hiad,  and  fbroed  the 
fii^lish  giBnend  Stanhope  to  surrender^  widi  5000  men, 
at  Bifliuega,  but  was  himself  beaitab  at  Vifla  Vioiosa  by 
count  Staremburg,  with  a  far  inferior  force. 

A  great  portion  of  the  EngUsh  nation  was  now  grown 
tired  of  the  expi^nftes  of  the  war ;  ft  ehaii^  had  taken 
pUoe  in  its  mhiistry,  tiw  Tories  haringf  dome  into  power  ; 
the  etaiperor  Joseph  was  dead,  and  his  brother  Charles  had  1711. 
^aoeceeded  him  in  Ihe  emfMrew  As  by  the  grand  adManoe 
the  imperial  and  Spanish  crowns  ebvld  Aot  be  held  by  the 
same  person,  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adQustment 
was  now  remoTed.  After  ail  iilaetiye  campaign,  coB^ 
ferences  for  peace  were  opened  at  Utr^ht/  whtee  the 
0  0  3 
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tiMties  were  at  last  signed^  on  the  31st  of  March^  1713, 
by  die  plenipotentiaries  of  France^  England,  Portugal, 
the  United  Proyinoes,  Pnunaa,  and  Savoy ;  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Spain  refusing  to  be  included. 

It  was  stipulated-  that  Philip  should  renounce  aU  title 
to  the  crown  of  France,  and  the  dukes  of  Born  and  Or- 
leans to  that  of  Spain ;  that  in  case  of  the  failure  of 
male  issue  of  Philip^  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  succeed 
to  the  crown  of  Spain;  that  Naples,  Milan,  and  the 
Spanish  territories  on  the  Tuscan  coast  should  be  ceded 
to  the  house  of  Austria^  and  that  house  secured  in  the 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  that  the  Rhine 
should  be  the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany, 
&c.  &e.  The  acquisitions  of  England  were  diiefly  in 
America:  she  was  to  retain  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  to 
have  the  Asiento  or  contract  for  supplying  the  Spanish 
settlements  with  negroes  for  thirty  years ;  and  Louis  ac-  > 
knowledged  the  settlement  of  the  English  throne.  But 
the  real  gain  was  on  the  side  of  Louis,  who  obtained  all 
that  the  war  had  been  engaged  in  to  prevent  his  acqidr- 
ing.  This  treaty  brought  well-merited  odium  on  the 
^.  D.  English  ministry. 

1714.  The  following  year  the  emperor  made  peace  at  Ras- 
tadt,  on  less  favourable  terms  than  were  offered  him  at 
Utrecht.  The  king  of  Spain  also  acceded  to  the  pacifi- 
cation, and  Europe  rested  from  war. 

In  this  year  died  Louis  XIV.,  the  disturber  of  Europe 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  His  grandson  and  successcnr 
being  a  minor,  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  appointed  re- 
gent. 

JVorth  of  Europe'^Peter  the  Great  ^^  Charles  XII. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  solemnly   surrendered  their  liberties  to  Fred&- 

1670.  ric  III.,  in  l66l.  His  successor.  Christian  V.,  made  war 
ou  Charles  XI.  of  Sweden,  whose  father,  Charles  X.,  had 
b^en  called  to  the  throne^  on  the  abdication  of  Christina, 
daughter  of  Gustavus  Adcdphus.    Charles  XII.,  a  minor, 

1697.  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  XI. 
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Alexei  of  Russia  was  fdlowed  by  his  son  Theodore,  ^,  ^^^ 
who^  dying  early^  appointed  his  hAlf-brother  Peter  to  1682. 
sttcf^ed ;  but  his  sister  Sophia,  aided  by  the  Strelitzes, 
attempted  to  secure  the  power  for  herself.     Peter  being 
but  ten  years  of  age,  she  made  his  imbecile  brother  Ivan 
Tsar,  and  associated  Peter  with  him.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen Peter  succeeded  in  subverting  the  power  of  Sophia, 
aiid  obtained  the  full  royal  dignity  and  influence.     He 
defeated  the  Turks  at  Azoph,  which  opened  to  him  the  1699. 
Black  Sea.  He  formed  vast  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
his  empire,  and  he  spent  a  year  in  Holland  and  England, 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  useful  arts. 

Eager  to  distinguish  himself  in  war,  he  joined  the  1701. 
kings  of  Poland  and  Denmark  against  the  young  king  of 
Sweden.  Charles,  though  a  youth,  showed  himself  a 
hero.  He  made  an  alliance  with  Holland  and  England, 
landed  in  Denmark,  laid  siege  to  Copenhagen,  and  forced 
the  king  to  a  peace.  The  Russians  had,  meantime,  be- 
sieged Narva  with  80,000  men.  Charles  hasted  thither 
with  10,000,  forced  their  intrenchments,  killed  18,000, 
and  took  50,000  prisoners.  Next  year  he  defeated  the  1702. 
Poles  and  Saxons  on  the  Duna,  and  overran  Livonia, 
Courland,  and  Lithuania. 

Augustus  elector  of  Saxony  was  king  of  Poland :  his 
new  subjects  were  dissatisfied  with  Inm.  Charles  formed 
the  design  of  dethroning  him  by  their  means.  He  de- 
feated him  at  Clissau,  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow,  and 
this  last  city  surrendered.  Augustus  engaged  him  again 
ajt  Pultausk,  and  was  again  defeated.  He  fled  to  Thorn.  1703. 
The  throne  was  pronounced  vacant  by  the  diet,  in  which 
the  intrigues  of  Charles  prevailed,  and  Stanidaus  Lee-  1704. 
zinzky  was  chosen  king. 

Peter,  having  retaken  Narvai  sent  60,000  men  into 
Pdand :  a  Saxon  army  entered  it  under  general  Schalem- 
burg;  but  Charles  soon  drove  the  Russians  out  of  the 
country,  and  his  general  Renschild  defeated  Schalemburg  1706. 
at  FrauCTstadt  with  great  slaughter.  The  king  of  Swe- 
den entered  and  overran  Saxony,  and  forced  Augustus 
to  recognise  Stanisjlaus.  Haying  made  the  emperor  com-  1707." 
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ply  with  hii  demandi,  Ghiilat  retnnwd  to  Polaad^  with 
40^000  men.  He  ftttempted,  though  it  wee  winter,  to 
mvch  to  Moeoow;  but  the  Tier  had  dertroyed  the 
loedt.  Ufged  by  Maieppe^  chief  of  the  Ceeiiecka,  wIm 
A.  D.  o^red  to  join  him  with  flO^OOO  men,  and  enpply  him 

1708,  with  piovimone,  he  entered  Ihe  Ukmine.  Here  he  cdp- 
eoontered  nothing  hnt  diaeppointment.  Maacppa's  plana 
had  been  diaooyered ;  no  aappliea  weve  proyided :  genend 
Lewenhaiqity  whom  he  had  oidoed  to  join  him  with 
15,000  men  from  Liyoniaj  arriyed  with  hia  aimy  ve» 
duced  to  4000  men.  Though  niged  by  hia  miniafeen 
to  retreat,  or  to  winter  in  tibe  Ukraine/he  madfy  ie« 
Mlyed  to  proceed.  He  laid  ai^ge  to  Pokowa,  a  alvong 
town.  Hia  army  waa  now  rednced  to  leea  than  30,000 
men;  the  Taar,  at  the  head  of  70,000,  approached  te  ita 
vdief.     CSwrlea,  leaying  7000  to  conduct  the  aiege,  ad« 

1709.  yaneed  to  giye  him  battle.  (July  8.)  Hie  leaidt  of  lii» 
conftici  waa,  that  Chailei,  with  500  men,  aought  a 
refuge  with  the  Turks  at  Bender.  The  entire  Swediah 
army  wei«  killed  or  taken.  Augnatua  reooyared  Poland ; 
and,  but  for  the  emperor  and  the  maritime  powen^  Swe- 
den would  haye  been  dinaembered. 

After  an  abode  of  nearly  fiye  yearain  Turkey,  Chaiki 
letumed  to  hia  own  dominiona,  and  conducted  the  war 
against  the  Danes  and  Saxona.     He  waaat  lengitfa  kiBed 

1718.  before  the  fortiesa  of  Fredmcahail,  in  Norway.  Hia 
aiater  Ulrica  waa  crowned  queen. 

Peter,  justly  stykd  the  Great,  haying  gpyen  hia  coun- 
try a  rank  among  Eun^ean  powers,  introduced  into  her 
dyiHaation  and  the  arts^,  and  fbuiiMded  a  ci^tai  in  the 
mnrth  of  hia  dominiona,  todc  the  title  of  emperor.  But 
he  neyer  was  able  to  subdue  the  natiye  ferocity  of  hia 
own  temper,  and  he  put  to  dieath  hia  sou  Alexis  Ibr  no 

1725.  juat  caoae.  Helefithia  crown  to  hia  wife^  Ae£unona Ca- 
therine I. 

England^ 

The  ehirf  domeatic  eyents  in  Gzeat  Britain  were  the 
unum  with  Scodand,  aeoompliahed  is  1706,  kbA  the  seti^ 
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ilement  of  the  crown  on  Sophia^  duchess  dowager  of  1701. 
Hanov^^  and  her  heirs^  being  protestants.    This  princess 
was  daughter  of  JE^sabeth^  daughter  of  James  I.^  who 
was  married  to  the  unfortunate  elector  palatine. 


CHAP.  VI. 

PERIOD    OF    COMPARATIVE    REPOSE. 

On  the  deatii  of  queen  Anne^  George  Sector  of  Ha-  1714. 
Hover  waa»  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  settlement^  proclaimed 
king.  The  power  of  die  state  was  now  committed  to 
the  Whigs^  and  the  late  Tory  ministers^  who  had  heea. 
desiraus  of  securing  the  Buccessian  of  die  son  of  James 
11.^  now  called  the  Pretender^  were  impeached  of  high 
treason.  Louis  XIV.  had  refused  to  take  any  share  in 
the  iHTojects  of  the  Pretender^  bnt^  on  his  deadly  the  rea- 
gent of  France  secretly  encouri^ed  him.  His  partisans  1715, 
rose  in  arms  in  l^e  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  west 
of  England.  The  English  rebels  were  forced  to  sur- 
render «t  Preston ;  and  die  battle  of  Sheriff- Muir^  thoi^ 
|iot  deeicdve^  eruahed  the  hopes  of  the  northern  rebds. 
The  Pr^^der  himsdf  landed  in  Scotland^  but^  finding 
his  affairs  desperate,  retired. 

In  this  reign  was  passed,  the  act  for  making  parlia* 
ments  tieptenniai  instead  of  irienntai,  which  ihej  had 
preriously  been.     Geoif^e  II.  succeeded  Ins  fatiber,  1727. 

The  QjjMdruple  Alliance* 

Philip  V.  had,  after  tine  deatb  of  his  first  ^foeen,  mar-  1714. 
ried  Elizabeth  Fameae,  presaniptive  heiress  of  Parma, 
Flacentia,  and  Tuscany.  She  was  a  woman  of  spirit, 
and  governed  that  weak  monardsi;  die  was  herself 
directed  by  Albesoni,  a  native  of  Flaeentia.  This  bold 
Statesman  formed  the  prqiiect  of  recovering  aS  die  do- 
jfuakoim  ceded  at  ibt  peace  of  Utrecht,  especialiy  dioso 
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in  Italy.  He  laboured  to  put  the  finances  of  Spain  on 
the  best  footing ;  he  intrigued  in  every  court ;  he  per- 
suaded Philip  that  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  of 
France  was  inyalid^  and  that  He  had  even  a  right  to  the 
regency  of  that  kingdom.  Alberoni  encouraged  the  Scot- 
tish Jacobites,  and  inflamed  the  French  malcontents,  and 
a  plot  was  formed  for  a  rising  in  Poitou,  and  a  seizure 
of  the  person  of  the  regent. 

The  exorbitant  ambition  of  the  court  of  Spain  deter- 
mined die  regent  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  England, 
Holland,  and  the  emperor,  to  maintain  the  treaty  of 
Utredit.  This  was  called  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  One 
of  its  articles  was,  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  ex- 
change Sicily  with  the  emperor  for  .Sardinia,  of  whi(£ 
he  was  to  take  the  title  of  king;  and  by  another,  Don 
Carlos,  son  of  the  young  queen  of  Spain,  was  to  succeed 
to  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  on  ihe  death  of  the 

j^j^^  present  possessors  without  issue. 

1718,  This  alliance  made  no  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  who  had  already  taken  possession  of  Saiw 
dinia  and  a  part  of  Sicily,  and  France  and  £ngland  de- 
clared war  against  her.  An  English  fleet,  under  sir 
George  Byng,  entered  the  Mediterranean,  defeated  the 
Spanish  fleet  near  Sicily,  and  that  island  and  Sardinia 
were  recovered.  The  duke  of  Berwick  reduced  St. 
Sebastian  and  Fontarabia,  and  PhiUp  was  obliged  to  dis- 
miss Alberoni,  and  accede  to  the  terms  of  the  quadruple 

1720.  alliance. 

1725.  A  private  treaty  was  afterwards  concluded  between 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  at  Vienna.  This 
treaty  gave  umbrage  to  England,  France,  and  Holland; 
and  to  counteract  it  one  was   concluded  at  Hanover 

17S6.  between  them  and  Prussia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The 
emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  remained  quiet ;  but  the 
English  fitted  out  tluree  fleets,  one  of  which;  under  ad- 
miral Hosier,  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  block  up 
the  galleons  at  Porto  Bello;  but  the  attempt  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  Spaniards,  in  return,  laid  siege  to 
Gibraltar.     By  the  mediation  of  France  a  treaty  was 
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made  at  Seville^  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  1729. 
stipulations  of  die  quadruple  alliance  should  be  fulfilled. 

The  treaty  of  Seville  was  confirmed  by  the  emperor^  1731 
and  the  Spanish  troops  took  possession  of  Parma  and 
Flacentia.  The  contracting  powers  agreed  to  guarantee 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction^  or  law  by  which  the  emperor 
secured  to  his  female  heirs  the  succession  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  in  case  of  his  dying  without  male  issue^  and 
the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  restored. 

But^  on  the  death  of  Augustus  king  of  Poland,  Stanis-  17SS. 
laus,  who  was  recommended  by  the  king  of  France,  who  < 

had  married  his  daughter,  being  a  second  time  diosen 
.  king,  the  einperor  and  the  Russians  made  the  Poles 
proceed  to  another  election,  and  choose  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  son  of  Augustus.  The  king  of  France  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia^ 
and  war  was  commenced  against  the  emperor  in  Grer- 
many  and  Italy.  The  French  arms  were  successful  in 
Germany.  In  two  campaigns  the  Spaniards  became 
masters  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  the  troops  of  France  and 
Savoy  took  Milan  and  other  places,  and  gave  the  im- 
perialists two  complete  defeats  at  Parma  and  at  Guastella. 
The  emperor  was  now  desirous  of  peace;  and  as  the 
pacific  Fleury  directed  the  councils  of  France,  a  treaty 
was  easily  brought  about.  Stanislaus  was  to  resign  his  1735. 
daim  to  the  crown  of  Poland  for  the  duchy  of  Lorrain, 
the  duke  of  Lorrain  being  secured  by  Louis  an  annual 
pension  of  3,500,000  livres  till  the  death  of  John  Gas- 
ton, the  last  of  the  house  of  Medici,  and  in  that  event 
the  duchy  of  Tuscany ;  the  emperor  was  to  acknowledge 
Don  Carlos  as  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  to  receive 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia ;  Novara  and  Tor- 
tona  were  to  be  given  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  France 
was  to  give  back  her  conquests  in  Germany,  and  to  gua- 
rantee the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Peace  was  made  at  1738« 
Vienna  on  these  terms. 
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Jlussia, 

'^^  ^      Cillierine  reigned  but  two  years  afiter  the  deatli  of 

1727.  Peter.  She  died  in  llie  SSth  year  of  her  ag^^  and  her 
son  Peter  heoame  empeior.    AAer  a  tftiort  reign  of  three 

1790.  yean^  Peter  also  died.  The  Dolgonild  family^  as  the 
male  fine  of  the  house  of  Romanoy  expired  in  him, 
thought  this  a  favourable  occasion  for  gaining  the  laVe 
of  the  nation  by  limiting  liie  imperial  authority.  De- 
puties were  sent  to  ofSsr  the  crown,  on  certain  ccmdi- 
tionsy  to  Anne,  the  widow  of  the  duke  of  Courland,  and 
daughter  of  the  Tsar  Irwi,  brother  of  Peter  the  Great. 
She  accepted  the  conditions ;  but  when  she  fonnd  her- 
self fixed  on  the  throne,  she  tore  the  contract,  and  rtded 
with  absolute  power.  Having  no  children,  Anne  fixed 
en  marrying  the  daughter  of  her  sister  Catherine,  dndiess 
of  Meckl^iburg,  ailso  nmned  Anne,  to  some  foreign 
prince,  and  settlmg  the  succession  on  the  offspring  of 
their  marriage.  The  princess  was,  therefore,  united  td 
Anton  Ulrich  of  Brunswiek-Bevem,  by  whom  idie  bane 

1740.  a  son  named  Ivan,  who  succeeded  t^  empress. 

Turkith  war^. 

The  Turks  had,  in  iSdg,  taken  Candia  from  the 
VenetiiAs.  By  the  peace  of  Carlowits  {1^99) y  the 
Venetians  obtained  the  Morea,  and  some  places  in  Dal- 
matia.  While  Charles  XII.  was  in  Turkey  a  war  bre^e 
out  between  the  Turks  and  Russians;  but  die  Tsar,  who 
had  advanced  to  the  Pruth,  bemg  greatly  outnumberad 

1711.  by  iitkt  army  of  the  vizier,  was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty. 

1715.  Immediatdy  aHer  the  peace  of  Utieeht,  sultan  Ak- 
med  III.  dedared  war  against  die  Venetians,  and  overran 
the  Morea.  The  emperor,  Charles  VI.,  as  guarantee  of 
llle  peace  of  Cariowitz,  declined  war  against  die  Turks, 
md  prince  Eugene  gave  the  troops  of  the  sultan  a  total 
defeat  at  Peterwaradin.     He  laid  s^ege  to  Belgrade,  de- 

1717.  feated  an  army  that  came  to  its  relief,  and  compelled  it 
to  surrender. 

1718.  A  peace  was  made  at  Passarowitz,  by  which  the  Turks 
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sonrendaed  Belgrade  and  the  Bannat  of  Temiswar^  but 
retained  the  Morea.  ^^  ^^ 

Under   the  pretext  of  the  incursions  of  the  Nogai  173$. 
Tatars  not  being  checked^  the  empress  of  Russia  declared 
war  against  Turkey.    A  Russian  army^  under  Munnich 
took  possession  of  the  Crimea.     In  the  following  cam- 
paign the  town  of  Oczaooff  was  taken  by  storm.     The  1737. 
emperor  now  joined  the  Russians^  as  he  was  bound  to 
do  by  treaty;  but  the  imperial  anns  met  little  success, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded,  to  which  the  Rusdan  empress, 
though  her  forces  had  gained  a  great  victory  at  Chotin, 
was  obliged  to  accede.    Belgrade,  Sabatch,  and  the  Aus- 
trian  part  of  Servia,  were  ceded  to  Turkey;  Russia  1739, 
retained  Azoph. 

P^Ha  —  Nadir  Shah. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Sufiavies  had  occupied  the  throne 
of  Persia  for  220  years.     Their  latter  princes  had  been 
effeminate  sensualists,  and  capricious  tyrants.     In  the 
reign  of  Shah  Hoossein,  Malmiood,  an  Affghan  prince,  I722« 
invaded  Persia,  defeated  the  troops  of  Hoossein,  and 
forced  him  to  abdicate  in  his  favour.     Tamasp,  the  son 
of  Hoossein,  struggled  ineffeotui^y  against  the  usurper. 
The  Turks  and  the  Russians  invaded  Persia.     Mahmood  1725. 
dying,  was   succeeded  by   Ashraff,  a  valiant  Afighan 
chief:  but  Tamasp  was  now  supported  by  Nadir  Kooli, 
who,  from  a  low  rank  in  one  of  the  Turkish  tribes  in 
Khorassan,  had,  by  his  valour  and  talents,  raised  him- 
self to  power  and  importance.     The  fortune  of  war  was 
adverse  to  the  Afghan  monarch ;  he  was  defeated,  and  1729. 
afterwards  slain. 

Nadir  was  presented  by  Shah  Tamasp  with  the  four 
finest  provinces  of  the  empire.  He  turned  his  arms 
with  success  against  the  Turks ;  but  while  he  was  absent 
in  Khorassan,  Tamasp  marched  against  them,  was  de- 
feated, and  reduced  to  make  an  ignominious  peace.  Na- 
dir, inveighing  against  this  national  disgrace,  dethroned 
the  unhappy.  prince>  and  occupied  his  place.  He  then  1732. 
commenced  operations  anew  against  the  Turkish  forces. 
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and  defeated  them.     Offended  at  a  breach  of  friendship 
by  the  emperor  of  India,  Nadir  invaded  that  country. 
A.  D.  One  great  victory,  near  Delhi,  laid  the  power  of  the 
1 7S8.  descendant  of  Timoor  at  his  feet.  Upwards  of  30,000,000 
>,  sterling  of  booty,  and  the  annexation  of  the  country  west 
^  ^  of  the  Indus  to  his  dominions,  rewarded  the  victory  of 

Nadir,  who  committed  less  crimes  in  so  great  a  conquest 
than  almost  any  Asiatic  vi(^r.  He  afterwards  subdued 
the  kings  of  Bokhara  and  Khowaresm,  and  gained  a 
final  victory  over  the  Turks  in  Armenia.  For  the  last 
five  yean  of  his  life.  Nadir  exercised  the  most  dreadful 
tyranny:  he  blinded  his  brave  son,  Riza  Kooli,  mas- 
sacred his  subjects  by  thousands,  and  was  at  length  as- 
1747.  sassinated  by  his  own  officers.  His  nephew,  Adil  Shah, 
seized  on  the  supreme  power,  and  murdered  all  the 
family  of  Nadir  but  his  grandson,  .Shah  Rokh,  who  ruled 
Khorassan  while  Persia  was  struggled  for  by  contending 
chiefs. 


CHAP.  VII. 

TIMES  OF  FREDERIC  II. 

The  Silesian  Wars. 


1740.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  succeeded  in  his  he- 
reditary dominions  by  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa,  who 
was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and  married  to  Francis 
duke  of  Lorrain,  now  grand  duke  of  Tuscany.  Various 
princes  laid  claim  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  her  do- 
minions ;  but  allegiance  was  readily  sworn  to  her  by  all 
her  subjects,  and  by  her  voluntarily  taking  the  oath  of 
their  ancient  sovereigns,  she  completely  gained  the  af- 
fections of  the  Hungarians. 

1741.  The  first  power  by  which  she  was  assailed  was  Prussia. 
Frederic  William,  the  late  king,  had  amassed  a  consi« 
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derable  treasure^  and  fonned  an  anny  of  60,000  men. 
His  son,  Frederic  III.,  was  young,  talented,  and  am- 
bitious :  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  present 
state  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  he  revived  an  anti- 
quated claim  to  a  plirt  of  Silesia.  At  the  head  of  30,000 
men  he  overran  a  great  part  of  that  province,  and  took 
Breslau,  its  capital.  He  offered  to  aid  the  queen  with 
men  and  money  to  protect  the  rest  of  her  dominions, 
and  to  assist  in  obtaining  the  imperial  throne  for  her 
husband,  if  she  would  cede  to  him  Lower  Silesia.  Maria 
refused,  and  sent  an  army  against  him :  their  forces 
met  at  Molwitz,  near  Neiss,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  infantry  won  the  day. 

France  had  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
Fleury  wished  to  observe  it;  but  the  princes  and  the 
young  nobility  were  eager  for  war,  and  represented  that 
the  time  was  come  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  exalting  that  of  Bourbon,  by  diminishing  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  raising  to  the  imperial  dignity  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  the  stipendiary  of  France. 

The  moderation  of  Louis  yielded  to  these  brilliant 
prospects  :  treaties  of  spoliation  and  division  were  made 
with  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
Poland.  The  French  forces  were  put  in  motion ;  Louis 
appointed  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  be  his  lieutenant- 
general,  with  the  marshals  Belleisle  and  Broglio  under 
him.  The  king  of  England,  fearing  for  his  German 
dominions,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for  Hanover. 

The  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  joined  by  Broglio,  sur- 
prised Passau,  and  entering  Upper  Austria,  took  Lintz 
and  menaced  Vienna.  The  queen  fled  to  Hungary,  and, 
with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  called  on  the  assembled 
nobles  for  protection.  They  swore  to  defend  her  cause 
till  death.*  These  were  not  idle  words  ;  crowds  of  war- 
riors rushed  to  the  field.  To  the  astonishment  of  her 
enemies,  30,000  Hungarians  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Vienna.  The  elector  retired  into  Bohemia,  where,  joined 
by  15,000  Saxons,  he  took  Prague,  and  having  been 
*  Moriamur  pro  r^e  nostro  Maria  Theresa. 
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A.  B.  crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  proceeded  to  FrankfcMrt^  where 
1742.  lie  was  chosen  emperor  under  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 

The  English  nation  was  eager  for  war;  the  pacific 
air  Rohert  Walpde  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  hehn 
of  the  state ;  his  successors  resolved  to  assist  the  queen 
of  Hungary  ;  troops  were  s^it  to  the  Netherlands^  and 
ft  subsidy  Toted  to  the  queen.  Meantime^  the  Austrians 
had  recovered  Lintz^  and  they  entered  Bavaria^  and  tode 
Munich.  Another  army  advanced  against  the  long  of 
Prussia,  who  had  entered  Moravia,  whidi  was  to  be  ft  part 
of  his  share  of  the  spoil.  He  retired  before  it,  aban- 
doning Olmutx  which  he  had  taken.  The  Austrians  now 
intended  uniting  all  their  forces  against  Broglio  and  Bel- 
leisle  ;  but  the  king  of  Prussift,  having  been  reinforced, 
marched  to  their  aid^  and  gave  battle  to  prince  Chailes 
of  Lorrain  at  CssBlan,  where,  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
the  prince  was  forced  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  4000  men. 
Immediately  after  this  battle,  the  king  of  Prussia  made 
at  Breslftu  a  separate  treaty  with  the  queen  of  Himgary, 
who  ceded  to  him  ^lesia  and  data,  on  condition  of  his 
neutrality.  A  treaty  was  at  the  same  time  concluded 
with  the  king  of  Poland. 

The  court  of  France  was  filled  with  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Broglio  and  Belleisle 
retired  under  the  waBs  of  Pr«^;ue,  and  offered  to  surren- 
der all  their  conquests  in  Bohemia  for  permission  to  re- 
tire. The  queen  insisted  <m  their  surroidering  as  prisoners 
of  war.  They  indignantly  refused.  MaiHebois,  who 
commanded  on  the  Rhine,  mardhed  with  40,000  men  to 
itkox  relief.  Bdng  joined  by  30,000  Bavarians  and 
FT&kcb,  he  entered  Bohemia ;  but,unable'to  join  Brc^o 
and  Belleide,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  Palatinate. 
The  French  were  Mockaded  in  Prague.  Belleisle  made  a 
most  gaUant  defence,  and  at  last  secredy  left  the  dty, 
and  conducted  his  army  in  safety  to  £gra  in  the  mid- 
winter, and  through  a  country  possessed  by  the  enemy. 

The  Spaniards  had  sent  an  army  to  seize  the  Italian 
dcnninions  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  but  by  the  active 
exertions  of  the  £n^di  fleet,  and  of  the  king  of  Sardinia 
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and  the  Austrian  general  Traun^  tbey  gained  little  Ad- 
vantage. The  court  of  Versailles  now  made  offers  of 
peace  on  most  equitable  terms ;  but  the  queen^  dated 
with  success^  rejected  all  pacific  measures.  The  impe- 
rialists were  defeated  at  Brannau;  the  French  were  driven 
towards  the  Rhine ;  and  the  emperor  was  obliged  to  take 
refiige  at  Frankfort^  where  he  lived  in  indigence  and 
obscurity. 

'  The  British  and  Hanoverian  troops  under  the  earl  of 
Stair^  and  the  Austrians  under  the  duke  of  Aremburg, 
marched  from  the  Low  Coimtries  towards  Germany. 
The  French  army  under  the  duke  of  Noailles  was  posted 
near  Frankfort.  The  king  of  England  had  arrived  in 
the  camp  of  the  allies.  Noaiiles  had  cut  off  all  their 
supplies.  It  was  expected  that  they  must  surrender  or  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  their  retreat  The  retreat  began :  their 
route  lay  between  a  mountain  and  the  Main.  Noailles 
had  taken  possession  of  the  village  of  Dettingen  in  their 
front.  His  dispositions  were  admirable;  but  having  re-* 
passed  the  river^  his  nephew^  the  duke  of  Grammont^ 
advanced  (June  26,)  into  a  small  fdain  to  engage  the 
allies.  Noailles  saw^  but  could  not  remedy,  this  act  of 
imprudence :  the  impetuosity  of  the  French  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  steadiness  of  the  allies,  and  they  were  driven 
over  the  Main  with  the  loss  of  5000  men.  The  victory 
was  productive  of  no  important  results. 

The  haughty  conduct  of  Maria  Theresa  began  now  to 
give  great  offence  in  the  empire ;  several  princes  entered 
into  a  private  n^otiation  with  Charles  VII. ;  the  king 
of  Prussia  promised  his  aid  on  his  usual  terms — increase 
of  territory.  A  family  compact  was  entered  into  between  ^^  j^ 
France  and  Spain,  and  an  invasion  of  England  attempted  1744. 
in  favour  of  the  pretender.  In  Italy,  &e  French  and 
Spaniards  were  successful.  A  treaty  was  formed  at 
Frankfort  betmreen*  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  landgraf  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The 
French  arms  were  victorious  in  Flanders :  the  king  «f 
Prussia  invaded  Bohemia;  but  he  was  driven  out  of  it 
with  the  loss  of  20,000  men,  and  all  his  baggage  and 
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artillery.    The   emperor  had  recovered  his  dominiona 

and  capital ;  but^  on  the  retreat  of  the  Prussians^  he  was 

^^  1^  again  expecting  to  lose  them^  when  death  came  to  his 

1745.  rdief.  His  son  Maximilian,  being  only  seventeen  years 
of  age,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  queen  of 
Hungary.  She  agreed  to  rect^^se  the  imperial  dignity 
of  his  late  father,  and  to  put  him  in  possession  of  all  hk 
hereditary  dominions ;  and  he  renounced  all  claim  to  any 
part  of  die  Austrian  succession,  and  promised  to  give 
his  vote  for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  the  ensuing 
election  of  an  emperor. 

France  and  Spain  resolved  to  continue  the  war.  Eli- 
sabeth Famese,  who  still  directed  the  x^undls  of  the 
latter,  was  determined  to  gain  a  sovereignty  in  Italy  for 
her  second  son  Philip.  The  republic  of  Genoa  condnded 
an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bourbon :  the  army  of  the 
confederates  was  more  than  double  that  opposed  to  it, 
and  Milan,  Pavia,  and  several  other  towns  were  taken.  A 
large  French  army  marched  to  the  Main,  to  hold  the  queen 
of  Hungary  in  check ;  another  of  76,000  men,  tmder 
marshal  Saxe,  invested  Toumay.  The  allied  army  of 
50,000  men  resolved  to  attempt  its  relief.  The  king 
and  dauphin  were  in  the  French  camp,  and  Saxe  posted 
his  troops  strongly  behind  the  village  of  Fontenoy. 
(April  30.)  The  allies  attacked :  the  action  commenced 
at  nine,  and  lasted  till  three.  The  efforts  made  by  the 
British  infantry  were  incredible ;  but  not  being  duly 
supported  by  the  Dutch  and  Austrians,  they  were  obliged 
to  retire,  after  having  lost  1 0,000  men.  The  victory 
of  the  French  cost  them  neaily  an  equal  loss.  But 
Toumay,  Ghent,  Ostend,  and  several  other  towns,  be- 
came their  reward. 

The  grand  duke  was  meanwhile  elected  emperor,  un- 
der the  title  of  Francis  I.  The  king  of  Prussia  gained 
two  bloody  victories  over  the  Austrian  troops,  and  he 
entered  Saxony  and  took  Dresden.  Peace  was  then  con- 
cluded between  him  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
the  king  of  Poland. 

1746.  Brussels  was  taken  by  marshal  Saxe,  and  all  Flan^- 
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ders^  Hainaultj  and  Brabant  reduced.  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain  was  imable  to  check  the  progress  of  Saxe ; 
Namur  surrend»ed^  and  the  mdedsive  battle  of  Rou- 
OGOX  ended  the  campaign.  In  Italy,  the  arms  of  France 
and  h&r  allies  were  less  successful:  an  attack  on  the 
camp  of  prince  Lidktenstein  at  St  Lasaro  failed,  with 
great  loss.  The  king  of  Sardinia  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Austrians ;  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  driven 
under  the  walls  of  Genoa,  and  forced  to  retire  into  France 
and  Savoy;  and  Genoa  surrmdered,  and  was  treated  in 
worse  than  the  usual  Austrian  mode  in  Italy.  The 
Austrians,  under  count  Brown,  50,000  strong,  invaded 
Provence,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  retire,  and  the  Genoese 
rose  and  expelled  them  from  their  city.  a.  i^. 

The  French,  imder  Lowendahl,  invaded  the  United  1747. 
Provinces,  and  took  several  towns.  The  Dutch,  become 
suspicious  of  their  rulers,  renewed,  in  the  person  of 
William  Henry  prince  of  Orange,  the  dignity  of  stadt- 
houder,  whidti  had  been  discontinued  since  the  death  of 
William  III.  New  energy  was  infused  into  their  coun* 
cils.  The  allies,  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  gave, 
battle  to  Saxe  at  Val,  on  his  way  to  invest  Maestricht ; 
but,the  British  not  being  properly  supported,  the  advan- 
tage remained  with  the  French.  Bergen-op-Zoom  was 
besieged,  and  carried  by  aasault  by  Lowendahl.  Nice 
and  Villafranca  were  meanwhile  taken  by  Belleisle  in 
Italy,  and  an  army  of  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  formed, 
but  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa.  The  English 
were  successful  at  sea.     Louis  became  anxious  for  peace. 

A  congress  was  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Saxe  1748. 
laid  siege  to  Maestricht :  while  he  was  occupied  in  it,  a 
cessation  of  arms  was  ordered,  and  peace  was  concluded 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guas- 
talla  were  ceded  to  Philip,  with  provision  against  their 
being  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain  or  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. Silesia  and  Glatss  were  guaranteed  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  whose  selfish  policy  began  the  war,  and  who 
was  the  only  real  gainer  by  it.  France  and  England,  by 
ell  their  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  gained — nothing. 
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England, 

During  these  continental  wars  England  bad  enjoyed 
internal  tranquillity^  till^  in  1745,  Charles  £dward^  son 
of  the  pretender,  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and 
was  joined  by  several  of  the  Highland  dans.  There 
being  no  adequate  force  there  to  oppose  them,  they  took 
possession  of  Dunkeld,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  Edinburgh. 
At  Preston  Pans  they  defeated  the  royal  troops.  After 
some  delay  they  marched  into  England,  took  Carlisle, 
and  advanced  as  far  as  Derby.  But  not  finding  them- 
selves to  be  joined  by  the  English  Jacobites,  they  retreated 
homewards.  Carlisle  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland ;  but  Stirling  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels, 
and  general  Hawley,  who  was  coming  to  its  relief,  was 
routed  by  them  at  Falkirk.  On  the  advance  of  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  the  pretender  retired  northwards,  followed 
A.  D.  by  the  royal  army.  The  final  and  fatal  battle  to  the 
174S.  hopes  of  the  pretender  was  fought  at  CuUoden  (April  16). 
After  long  skulking  in  various  disguises,  and  experiencing 
a  fidelity  and  honour  creditable  to  the  national  character^ 
he  made  his  escape  to  France.  The  barbarity  exercised 
by  the  victors  would  disgrace  the  best  of  causes.  Per- 
haps, few  greater  instances  of  human  folly  could  be 
shown  than  this  blind  attachment  to  an  obstinate,  tyran- 
nical, and  bigoted  family. 

Russia. 

In  the  semi-barbarous  court  of  Russia,  revolution  suc- 
ceeded revolution,  and  ended  in  placing  Elizabeth,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine,  on  tiie  throne. 
She  nominated  as  her  successor  Charles  Peter  Ulrick 
duke  of  Holstein,  son  of  her  sister  Anna.  She  had  him 
1 744.  styled  Grand  Prince,  and  he  espoused  Sophia  Augusta^ 
princess  of  Anhalt-Zerbst,  who  took  the  name  of  Ca- 
therine Alexievna.  This  prince  had  had  his  choice  of 
the  crowns  of  Sweden  and  Russia.  He  unfortunately 
chose  the  latter. 
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7%e  Seven  Years'  War. 

£urope  enjoyed  but  short  repose  after  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Ohapelle.  France  and  England  still  quarrelled 
about  boundaries  in  America^  and  still  carried  on  war  in 
India.  England^  as  war  seemed  inevitable^  wished  to 
make  it  solely  a  naval  one ;  and  it  was  arranged  to  put 
Hanover  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  court  of  France  was  displeased  at  this  project ;  and 
the  court  of  Vienna  hoped^  by  means  of  this  displeasure^ 
to  recover  Silesia,  and  to  free  itself  from  the  fears  it  en-  j^  j,^ 
tertained  of  the  ambition  of  Frederic.  The  houses  of  1755. 
Bourbon  and  Habsburg  laid  aside  their  jealousy,  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  years'  standing,  and  concluded  an 
alliance :  they  were  joined  by  Sweden  and  Saxony.  The 
empress  of  Russia,  who  was  bound  to  aid  the  king  of 
Prussia  in  protecting  Hanover,  declared  against  him. 
Spain,  Portugal,  the  Italian  powers,  and  the  United  Pro- . 
vinces  remained  neutral.  Prussia  and  England  stood 
alone. 

The  island  of  Minorca  was  taken  by  the  French  ;  and  1755. 
iheir  arms  were  successful  in  India  and  America.  The 
iing  of  Prussia  entered  Saxony,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Ih-esden :  he  invaded  Bohemia,  and  routed  the  Au- 
strians  at  Lowesitz ;  the  Saxon  army  surrendered  at 
Ebenhert. 

The  marshal  d'Estrees  passed  the  Rhine,  with  eighty  1757. 
thousand  men,  to  invade  Hanover.  The  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, with  forty  thousand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians, 
attempted  its  defence,  but  was  driven  across  the  Weser; 
and  the  French  became  masters  of  the  dectorate.  The 
Prussians  entered  Bohemia  in  four  divisions :  that  com- 
manded by  the  prince  of  Bevem  obliged  the  Au- 
strians  to  retire  at  Reichenberg.  This  division,  and  that 
of  marshal  Schwerin,  united  with  the  one  led  by  the 
king,  engaged  the  Austrian  army  under  prince  Charles  of 
Lorrain  and  count  Brown,  at  Prague.  The  Prussians 
were  victorious,  and  besieged  the  Austrians  in  that  town ; 
but  having  been  defeated  at  Colin,  they  raised  the  siege, 
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and  eracoftted  Bobemift.  The  comlMned  Gennan  and 
Frendi  anny  had  meantime  advanced  into  Saxony :  the 
king  of  Pnuda  haatened  to  Dresden,  assembled  an  army^ 
and  at  the  Tillage  of  Roabach  (Not.  5.)  gave  tbembatdey 
with  but  half  tibeir  number  of  men.  His  victory  was 
brillianty  his  loss  being  bat  five  hnndred,  while  that  of 
die  enemy  was  nine  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 
The  Austriana  had  defeated  the  prince  of  Severn,  and 
taken  Brealaa.  Frederic  gave  them  battle,  and  defeated 
them  at  lassa :  Brealaa  was  recovered.  The  Russians^ 
who  had  entered  the  Prussian  dominions,  were  forced,  by 
want  of  provisions,  to  return  home :  the  Swedes  were 
driven  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund :  the  Hanoveriana 
Toae  against  the  French ;  but  the  English  were  unsuc- 
^,  D,  cessful  in  North  America,  and  at  sea. 

1758.  At  the  head  of  the  Hanoverians,  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick  obliged  the  French  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and 
defeated  them  at  Crevelt.  The  king  of  Prussia  recover- 
ed Schwddnitz,  and  invested  Olmutz ;  but  the  approach 
of  a  large  Russian  force  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
At  Zomdorf  he  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter. 
At  Hochkirchen  he  was  himself  defeated  by  the  Au- 
Btrians :  he  afterwards  forced  them  to  retire  into  Bohemia. 
Marshal  Daun  was  obliged  to  retire  from  before  Dresden, 
and  Frederic  entered  it  in  triumph. 

The  English  admirals  Hawke  and  Anson  restored 
the  lustre  of  the  British  arms  at  sea.  In  America,  the 
islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  St.  John's  were  taken  by 
general  Amherst ;  the  French  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  were  reduced.  In  India,  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  French. 

1759.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  campaign,  the 
Prussian  arms  were  victorious  on  all  sides.  The  French 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main. 
Prince  Ferdinand,  with  an  inferior  force,  attacked '  the 
duke  of  Broglio  at  Bergen^  in  its  vicinity,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  with  some  loss.  The  French  reduced 
Minden,  Munster,  and  some  other  places.  To  save 
Hanover,  the  prince  found  it  necessary  to  give  them 
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l»ttle :  the  conflict  took  place  (Aug.  8.)  at  Minden :  the 
French  were  defeated.  The  blame  of  the  victory  not  being 
complete  was  laid  on  lord  George  Sackville,  the  £n« 
g^ish  commander. 

The  Russians  defeated  the  Prussian  general  Wedel  in 
Silesia.  Frederic  attacked  the  combined  Austrian  and 
Russian  army^  of  eighty  thousand  men^  at  Cunersdorf ; 
and  the  horrible  carnage  of  the  day  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Prussians :  yet  Frederic^  almost  immediately  after, 
forced  his  enemies  to  act  on  the  defensive. 

The  French  army  in  Westphalia  was  extremely  nu- 
merous: a  portion  of  it  was  defeated  by  prince  Ferdinand 
at  Warburg ;  but  the  French  remained  masters  of  Hesse. 
The  Austrians  and  Russians  poiu*ed  into  the  dominions 
and  conquests  of  Frederic^  and  in  his  camp  at  Lignitz  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  by  three  hostile  armies. 
Be  advanced  to  meet^  and  defeated  that  of  general  Lau« 
dohn^  and  thus  escaped ;  but  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
entered  Brandenburg,  and  pillaged  Berlin.  Frederic 
rushed  into  Saxony  at  the  head  of  fifty  thousand  raen, 
followed  by  Daun  with  seventy  thousand  men ;  and  at 
Torgau  the  Prussian  monardi  gained  a  hard-fought  battle. 

The  English  took  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  in  the 
West  Indies :  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  were  taken 
by  general  Amherst  Quebec,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
FVench  army  by  general  Wolfe,  surrendered.  The 
British  arms  were  victorious  in  India.  Admirals  Bos« 
cawen  and  Hawke  defeated  the  French  fleets  ofl*  Cape 
Lagos  and  BeUeiBle.  a.  d. 

George  II.  died;  but  his  successor  resolved  to  continue  ]76i. 
the  war.     A  family  compact  was  concluded  between  the 
courts   of  Versailles   and   Madrid.     Prince  Ferdinand 
repelled  an  attack  of  the  French  armies  at  Kirche  Den- 
kern;  and  Belleisle  was  taken  by  a  British  force. 

Waifwas  now  mutually  declared  by  the  courts  of  London  1762. 
and  Madrid.    Portugal,  refusing tojoin  the  alliance  against 
England,  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards ;  but  they  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  British  and  native  troops.  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  every  where  successfid  in  Westphalia. 
D  D  4 
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The  death  of  the  empress  of  Russia  Telieved  the  kin^ 
of  Prussia  from  his  apparently  desperate  situation. 
Peter  III.  was  mild  and  pacific :  he  made  a  peace  and 
alliance  with  the  Prussian  monarch.  Frederic  carried 
on  the  war  with  vigour  against  the  Austiians  ;  hut  the 
dethronement  and  death  of  his  Russian  ally  perplexed 
him^  as  he  knew  not  what  the  policy  of  Catherine  II. 
might  he :  she  continued  the  peace^  hut  recalled  her 
troops.  Frederic  recovered  Silesia.  A  cessation  of  arms 
was  made  for  Saxony  and  Silesia.  Frederic  ravaged 
Bohemia  and  Franconia. 

The  British  fleets  and  troops  took  Martinique  and 
the  Havannah^  in  the  West. Indies^  and  Manilla^  in  the 
Philippine  islands.  Negotiations  for  peace  had  long 
A.  D.  ^^^^  going  on^  and  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at 
1763.  Paris  (Feh.  10.);  and  about  the  same  time  anotiier  at 
Hubertsburg^  between  the  empress-queen  and  the  king 
of  Prussia. 

£ngland  obtained  all  Canada^  and  the  islands  of 
St.  John  and  Cape  Breton^  great  part  of  Louisiana,  her 
conquests  on  the  Senegal,  the  island  of  Grenada :  all  her 
other  conquests  she  restored.  Prussia  and  Austria  agreed 
to  place  tiicmselves  on  the  footing  they  were  on  at  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Thus  ended  the  Seven  Years'  War — a  war  which  had 
caused  such  an  efiusion  of  blood  and  treasure :  it  ended 
without  being  productive  of  any  real  advantage  to  any 
one  of  the  parties. 

Suppression  of  the  Jesuits. 

Europe  now  reposed  from  war.  This  period  of  tran- 
quillity is  marked  by  the  suppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits.  This  order  was  founded  by  a  soldier,  Ignatius 
Loyola,  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Retaining  his  military 
ideas,  Ignatius  imposed  on  the  members  of  his  new  order 
tiie  strictest  obedience;  but  his  rules  were  simple  and 
innocent.  His  successors,  Lainez  and  Aquaviva,  formed 
it  into  an  mstitution  which  might  vie  with  any  of  an- 
cient or  modem  times.   It  speedily  developed  its  powers; 
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the  Jesuits  became  directors  of  the  consciences  of 
the  greats  and  teachers  of  the  young;  they  excelled  in 
learning;  they  were  the  most  zealous  of  missionaries. 
Forming  a  body^  whose  soul  was  the  general  of  the  order 
at  Rome^  they  were  the  chief  stay  of  papal  power,  and 
on  them  rested  the  remaining  faint  hopes  of  regaining 
spiritual  dominion.  But  with  all  its  great  qualities  and 
high  aspirations,  the  order  was  fated  to  meet  with  no 
final  success ;  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  against  it ;  its 
assumptions  were  too  high,  its  moral  system  too  lax, 
its  intrigues  and  movements  too  dark  and  complicated. 

The  marquis  of  Ponibal,  the  Richelieu  of  Portugal, 
hated  the  order,  which  stood  in  his  way :  vile  calumnies 
were  forged  against  them,  and  they  were  expelled  from 
Portugal.  The  example  was  followed  by  France,  then 
by  Spain,  Naples,  and  finally  by  Austria.  Their  pro* 
perty  was  seized  by  the  rapacious  governments :  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  most  bigoted  nations,  were  their  most 
relentless  persecutors.  It  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Moris- 
coes  on  a  minor  scale.  The  unhappy  fathers  were  forced 
on  shipboard,  and  landed  in  the  papfd  states.  The  good 
Clement  XIII.  remonstrated — ^he  could  do  no  more— in  ^^  j,^ 
their  favour :  the  excellent  Clement  XIV.  yielded  to  \  773, 
the  torrent,  and  suppressed  the  order. 

First  Partition  of  Poland, 

An  event  now  occurred  which  throws  into  the  shade  all 
that  we  have  previously  seen  of  ii^ustice  and  aggression. 
The  empress  Catherine  II.,  the  northern  Clytemnestra, 
had  ascended  the  throne  of  her  deposed  and  murdered  1762. 
husband,  andhad  piously  restored  to  the  clergy  their  beards, 
pictures,  and  revenues,  of  which  he  had  deprived  them. 
Augustus  III.  king  of  Poland  dying,  the  diet  assembled  at 
Warsaw  to  choose  a  successor  proved  a  stormy  one:  the 
pacific  empress  considerately  sent  a  body  of  troops  thither 
to  preserve  the  peace  ;  and  Stanislaus  Poniatovsky,  the 
candidate  whom  she  favoured,  was  of  course,  elected.  1764. 
He  mounted  the  throne  in  tranquillity;  but  that  state  did 
not  long  endure.     Animosities  broke  out  between  the 
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cathdie  party  and  that  of  the  di«gideiitB>  who  demanded 
an  equality  of  rights :  the  latter  were  supported  by  the 
empiess  ti  Ruaiia  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  Catherine 
fomented  the  disorders;  her  troops  bdiaved  with  the 
greatest  insolence ;  a  civil  war,  and  a  war  against  the 
Russian  intruders,  agitated  the  unhappy  country.  At 
length  the  time  seemed  to  be  arrived  for  the  execution 
of  a  project,  first  conceived  by  the  royal  philosopher  of 
Sans  Soud,— -the  tranquillising  of  Poland  by  its  dismem- 
berment. Religion  excited  some  qualms  in  the  mind  of 
Maria  Theresa ;  it  was,  however,  forced  to  yidd  to  the 
arguments  of  her  enlightened  son,  Joseph.  On  the  part 
of  Catherine,  no  one  looked  for  scruples. 

The  plunderers  would  act  with  some  faint  semblance 
of  Justice;  some  ridiculous  old  dahns  were  therefore 
tnmiped  up  against  Poland.  The  king  and  people  ap« 
pealed  to  justice ;  a  weak  appeal  against  Russian  bayo« 
nets.  All  good  men  beheld  with  abhorrence  the  flagrant 
breach  of  divine  and  human  laws,  and  the  hypooisy 
employed  to  veil  it:  the  i^maining  powers  of  Europe 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  interfere.  A  third  part  of 
Poland  was  divided  among  the  diademed  robbers.  A  diet 
was  called  to  sanction  the  dismemberment  of  their  coun- 
try; three  foreign  armies  were  at  hand  to  prevent 
tumult:  money  and  promises  were  distributed,  and  a 
majority  of  six  votes  in  the  senate,  of  one  in  the  asson- 
Uy  of  nundos,  sanctioned  this  detestable  iniquity. 

The  ravished  provinces  were,  perhaps,  better  under 
their  new  owners ;  for  Frederic  and  Cadierine  were  both 
wise  soverdgns,  and  Joseph  thought  himself  an  adept  in 
legislative  wisdom  ;  but  eternal  infamy  will  pursue  thdr 
names,  and  the  partition  of  Poland  disgrace  the  dgh- 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

Turkish  War. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  involved  Russia  in  a  war  with 

Turkey.     Large  armies  on  both  sides  advanced  towards 

A.  D.^  the  Danube.     The  war  commenced  with  the  ravage  of 

1769.  the  frontiers.    In  ihe  spring  the  standard  of  the  prophet 
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was  dis|Mbiyed.  The  Biutsians  were  ^ven  by  the  Tizier 
beyond  the  Dneister.  The  able  vizier  was  recalled ;  his 
saecessor  crossed  the  Dneister,  and  was  defeated :  Cho- 
Ian  and  other  fortresses  were  taken.  ^,  j^^ 

A  Russian  fleet  sailed  round  Europe,  and  a^eared  in  1770« 
the  Grecian  seas.  The  Turks  had  driven  the  Russians 
out  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  but  the  vizier  was  de- 
feated near  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth.  Bender  was 
stormed,  after  a  si^e  of  two  months,  and  experienced 
Russian  barbarity.  The  Greeks  of  the  Morea  rose  at 
the  call  of  Russia ;  the  pasha  of  Bosnia  entered  it  with 
^0,000  men ;  at  Modon  the  hopes  of  Greece  were 
crushed.  The  Turkish  fleet  was  defeated  at  Epidaurus, 
and  again  defeated  at  Chios,  and  burnt  at  Chesme. 
Syria  and  i^ypt  were  in  rebellion.  The  plague  broke 
out  at  Yassy,  and  spread  to  Moscow,  where  9^,000 
persons  died  of  it. 

The  Russians  broke  into  and  seized  the  Crimea.  The  1772. 
janizaries  rose,  murdered  their  aga,  and  set  fire  to  their 
camp.     AH,  the  Egyptian  pasha,  fell  in  battle  against 
his  bTother-*in-law  Mohammed,  and  his  head  was  sent 
to  Constantinople. 

The  Russians  crossed  the  Danube :  they  were  twice  1773. 
forced  to  raise  the  si^e  of  Silistria,  and  they  lost  at 
Varna  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery.     Hassan  Pasha 
swore  to  the  sultan  to  drive  them  over  the  Danube,  and 
he  performed  his  oath. 

Mustafa  III.  died,  and  appointed  his  brother  Abd-  1774^ 
nl-Hamed  to  succeed,  instead  of  his  young  son  Selim.  As 
no  largesses  were  distributed,  the  janizaries  would  serve 
BO  longer.  '^  Peace  is  necessary,"  said  the  mufd  to4he 
sultan,  ^'  since  thy  people  will  fight  no  more."  Cathe* 
rine  was  also  anxious  to  end  the  war,  and  peace  was 
concluded  at  Kainargi.  The  tree  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  some  territory  were  ceded  to  Russia. 

American  War, 

Northern  America  had  been  chiefly  colonised  by  the 
English ;  the  settlements  of  the  Dutdi  and  French  were 
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acquired  by  conquest.  All  these  colonies  were  in  the 
enjoyment  of  liberal  and  popular  constitutions ;  the 
country  was  highly  fertile,  population  rapidly  increased^ 
the  energy  and  die  boldness  of  youth  animated  the 
people,-  and  crowds  of  colonists  from  Europe  annually 
arrived  on  their  shores.  The  mother  country  being 
oppressed  by  debt,  a  plan  was  devised  to  make  the  colo- 
A.  D.  nies  contribute  to  her  relief,  and  a  stamp-duty  on  various 

1765.  artides  was  imposed.     The  Americans  remonstrated;  a 

1766.  change  took  place  in  the  ministry,  and  the  act  was 
repealed. 

The  spirit  of  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  re- 
sistance on  the  other,  still  continued ;  and  when  the  par- 
liament imposed  a  duty  on  tea,  the  Americans  refused 
to  pay  it,  and  at  Boston  the  tea  was  flung  into  the  sea. 
The  British  parliament  passed  bills  for  shutting  up  the 
port  of  Boston,  and  altering  the  constitution  of  Massa- 

1774.  chusets.  The  colonists  called  a  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, and  addressed  a  manly  petition  to  the  king.  It  was 
not  received.  The  king  and  parliament  in  their  wisdom, 
or  rather  in  their  pride,  determined  on  what  are  called 

1775.  Hrong  measures,  and  a  civil  war  began. 

At  Lexington,  in  New  England^  a  slight  skirmish 
opened  the  war.  At  Bunker's  Hill  the  first  engagement 
was  fought,  general  Gage  having  sent  2000  men  to 
dislodge  the  provincials,  who  were  erecting  a  battery 
there  against  Boston.  Greneral  Montgomery  entered 
Canada  with  a  small  force,  to  excite  the  Canadians  to 
j(un  the  cause  of  liberty :  they  did  not  join  him,  and  he 
fell  in  an  attempt  on  Quebec. 

1776.J  The  American  general  Washington  approached  Bos- 
ton ;  general  Howe  retired,  and  Washington  entered  the. 
town  in  triumph.  The  Americans  now  issued  their 
declaration  of  independence.  They  lost  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  and  the  congress  was  forced  to  take  refuge, 
in  Maryland.  New  Jersey  was  soon  recovered  by 
Washington. 

1777.  Washington,  with  an  inferior  force,  hazarded  an  en- 
gagement with  sir  W.  Howe,  near  the  river  Brandy- 
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wine^  and  was  defeated^  with  the  loss  of  1200  men. 
The  English  took  Philadelphia^  and  routed  with  loss  the 
repuhlicans^  who  attacked  them  at  German  Town ;  hut 
general  Burgoyne^  who^  having  reduced  Ticonderoga^  was 
advancing  to  join  general  Howe^  was  attacked  at  Sara- 
ti^a  hy  colonel  Arnold:  general  Gates  coining  up  with  a 
considerahle  force^  prepared  to  surround  Burgoyne^  who^ 
after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  tbrce  his  way^  was  obliged  to 
fall  back  on  Saratoga^  and  there  to  capitulate.  His 
troops^  3750  in  number^  were  to  be  sent  to  England^ 
and  not  to  serve  against  the  Americans  till  regularly 
exchanged.  ^.  d. 

France  had  long  been  watching  the  progress  of  the  1778. 
contest  This  last  event  decided  her^  and  an  alliance 
was  formed  with  the  infant  republic.  An  indecisive 
engagement  took  place  between  the  British  and  French 
fleets  off  Ushant.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  the  chief 
command  in  America :  he  forthwith  abandoned  Phila- 
delphia^ and  retired  to  New  York.  An  attempt  on 
Rhode  Island^  by  the  American  general  Sullivan  and  the 
French  admiral  d'Estaine^  proved  a  failure.  Commis- 
sioners were  sent  out  from  England  to  treat  with  the 
Americans ;  but  as  the  latter  insisted  on  the  reeognition 
of  their  independence^  nothing  could  be  efiected. 

The  jealousy  of  England^  and  the  desire  of  humbling  1779. 
her^  had  made  France  join  the  Americans.  The  court 
of  Spain^  equally  blind  to  consequences^  followed  her 
example.  It  was^  in  fact^  as  if  two  West  India  planters 
were  to  encourage  the  slaves  of  their  neighbour  to  mu-> 
tiny.  The  French  admiral  took  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada 
in  the  West  Indies.  The  province  of  Georgia  was 
reduced  by  the  English. 

Charles-town  capitulated  to  general  Clinton^  and  1780. 
South  Carolina  was  reduced.  Washington  was  d^eated 
at  Camden  by  earl  Comwallis  and  lord  Rawdon :  the 
Britidi  were  2000^  the  Americans  5000.  In  this  cam- 
paign occurred  the  defection  of  the  American  general 
Arnold^  and  the  detection  and  execution  of  the  Britidb 
nugor  Andr^  as  a  spy.    Sir  George  Rodney  defeated  the 
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Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vincent^  and  dirice  engaged^ 
though  not  with  decided  saocess,  the  French  fleet  nndCT 
count  de  Guicfaen. 

The  enyy  and  jealousy  of  the  continental  powers  now 
showed  itsdf^  hy  the  armed  neutrality  they  all>  under 
the  guidance  of  ihejuH  and  moderate  tsarina  of  RnsBiay 
entcxed  into  to  resist  the  rig^t  of  seardi  and  Uockade 
daimed  by  Eng^d.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  was 
BO  ikithless  and  sinister,  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
declare  war  against  them.  The  Dutch  possessions  iir 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  were  seized^  and 
they  had  little  cause  to  congratulate  themseLves  on  their 
A.  D.  treachery  to  their  ancient  ally. 

1781.  xhe  Spaniards  laid  si^;e  to  Gibralter,  which  was 
gallantly  def aided;  but  Minorca  was  forced  to  surrender. 
IndedsiTe  sea-actions  were  fought  between  sir  Hyde 
Parker  and  the  Dntdi,  and  between  sir  S.  Hood  and 
the  count  de  Grasse.  The  island  of  Tobago  surrendered 
to  the  French. 

The  Freadi  admiral  now  resolved  to  assist  the  Ame« 
ricans  with  vigour.  They  had  defeated  colonel  Tarleton 
at  the  Cow-pens  in  Carolina,  and,  though  not  victorious 
in  their  attack  on  Comwallis  at  Guildford,  had  caused 
him  considerable  loss.  But  lord  Rawdon  routed  them 
at  Hobkirk,  and  ooL  Stuart  repelled  them  at  Eutaw. 
By  his  artifices  Washington  prevented  Clinton  sending 
any  aid  to  eari  Comwallis  in  Virginia.  The  eari  had  taken 
his  station  at  York-town  on  the  York  river,  and  had 
fortified  it  and  Gloucester  on  the  opposite  bank.  A 
powerful  combined  American  and  Frendi  army,  imder 
Washington,  besi^ed  them,  and  after  some  weeks 
Comwallis  proposed  a  capitulation!  The  troops,  6OOO 
in  number,  were  made  prisoners  of  war;  the  ships  be- 
came prizes  to  the  French. 

1782.  The  war  in  America  was  now  ended.  The  British 
ministry  was  changed.  The  nation  saw  the  folly  of 
protracting  a  destructive  and  useless  contest.  Rodney 
had  given  the  count  de  Grasse  a  complete  defeat  in  the 
West  Indies ;  general  Elliot  had  repulsed  all  the  efforts 
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of  the  French  and  Spftniards  against  Gibraltar;  the 
British  arms  were  successful  in  India.     England  could 
now   make  peace   with    honour.      She   acknowledged  j^,  „, 
(Jan.  20.)  the  independence  of  her  colonies^  and  Wash-  1783. 
ington  was  chosen  president  of  tiie  new  republic. 

Of  the  injustice  of  this  war  on  the  part  of  England^ 
few  now  haye  any  doubt;  but  she  only  acted  on  the 
ordinary  principles  of  human  nature;  and  those  powers 
who  exclaimed  i^ainst  her  tyranny  and  injustice  would 
have  acted^  perhaps^  worse  had  they  been  in  her  place. 
Well^  indeed^  would  disapprobation  come  from  the  lips 
of  a  Catherine ! 

En^and's  only  loss  were  blood  and  treasure^  for  that  of 
the  colonies  was  nonet.  She  was  also  forced  during  this 
war  to  make  a  further  sacrifice  to  justice^  by  aclmow- 
ledging  the  independence  of  Ireland. 

As  during  this  period  the  English  power  greatly  in- 
creased in  India^  we  shall  here  take  a  diort  view  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Europeans  in  that  country. 

India, 

The  conquests  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  were 
amazingly  rkpid.  At  the  time  they  fdl  under  the  yoke  1580. 
of  Spain^  they  were  all-powerful  on  the  coasts  of  India, 
possessed  the  Moluccas,  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  the  isles  of 
Sunda,  and  the  trade  of  China  and  Japan.  The  Dutch  used 
to  purchase  the  products  of  the  East  at  Lisbon,  and  dis- 
tribute them  over  Europe.  Philip  II.  having  prohibited 
all  intercourse  with  t£em  as  rebels,  they  made  theit 
way  to  India,  and  formed  a  settlement  in  Java,  and  an 
East  India  company  was  established.  While  Portugal  1595» 
was  united  with  Spain,  they  made  constant  war  on  her 
in  the  East,  and  in  a  few  years  they  left  her  nothing 
there  but  Goa. 

The  English  appeared  in  India  a  few  years  after  the  1600. 
Dutch.     They  also  had   formed   a  company.     Their 
first  settlements  were  in  Jaya,  Banda,  Amboyna,  and 
Poleron.  '  The  -Dutch  were  jealous  of  them,  and  the 
rival  companies  carried  on  war  against  each  other.    A 
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^  Q,  treaty  was  oondudod  to  arrange  their  diflfermcea  ;  but 

1623.  the  Dutch^  regardleas  of  it,  barbarously  massacred  the 
EngUsh  at  Amboyna  and  other  places^  and  expelled  them 
from  the  Spice  Islands.  The  supineness  of  James  I.^ 
and  afterwards  the  civil  wars  of  England^  prevented 
the  nation  attending  to  the  East.  Cromwell  had  a 
British  spirit;  the  company  throve  in  his  time:  Charles  II. 
betrayed  and  oppressed  it 

1664.  The  great  Colbert  had  formed  a  French  East  India 
Company;  their  chief  settlement  was  at  Pondicherry^  on 
the  Coromandel  coast.  Thus  the  three  greatest  mari- 
time powers  l¥ere  established  in  India^  and  the  wars  of 
Europe  were  now  to  be  extended  to  that  distant  r^on. 

1746.  During  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  French  had 
taken  the  English  settlement  of  Madras.  At  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  it  was  restored.  M.  Dupleix,  the 
governor  of  Pondicherry,  formed  a  grand  plan  for  gain- 
ing territory  for  the  French  India  Company.  Having 
a  good  body  of  troops  imder  him,  he,  by  their  vslour 
and  his  own  intrigues,  managed  to  have  the  candidate  he 
sided  with  appointed  subahdar  of  the  Decan,  and  to  get 
the  nabobship  of  the  Camatic  for  Chunda  Sahib,  for 
'  whose  Ufe  he  was  himself  appointed  nabob  of  that 
province.  Dupleix  aimed  at  obtaining  all  the  country 
between  Mas\i]ipatam,  Groa,  and  Cape  Comorin.  Moham- 
med AM,  son  of  the  late  nabob  of  Arcot,  implored  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  who  gave  him  some  reinforce- 

1751.  ments,  and  several  actions  took  place.  In  this  war  the 
famous  Clive  first  appeared ;  wilh  a  small  force  he  took 
Arcot,  and  when  Chunda  Sahib  besieged  it  with  a  larg 
army,  he  defended  it  with  amazing  talent  and  courage, 
and  repelled  the  assailants.  Reinforced  by  col.  Kirk- 
patrick,  he  pursued  and  defeated  the  enemy  on  the 
plains  of  Ami.  The  rajah  of  Tanjore,  and  other  princes, 
joined  the  English :  Chunda  and  the  French  were  several 
times  defeated.  Mohammed  was  acknowledged  nabob 
of  Arcot;  the  French  lost  the  greater  part  of  their  ac- 
quisitions; and  peace  was  about  to  be  made^  when  a  new 
war  broke  out  in  Europe. 
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The  three  riyal  companies  had  early  estaldished  fac^ 
tories  in  Bengal;  but  the  good  policy  of  die  Mogul 
goyemmettt  prevented  their  having  any  garrison  or  j^^  ^ 
works  of  defence.  On  occasion  of  a  rebellion  of  the  1696. 
rajahs  west  of  the  Hooglee,  the  factories  augmented 
their  soldiery  and  declared  for  the  nabob,  who  gave 
diera  permission  to  put  their  settlements  in  a  state  of 
defence.  The  Dutch  then  fortified  their  factory  at 
Hooglee,  the  French  theirs  at  Chandemagore,  and  the 
English  theirs  of  Fon  William  at  Calcutta. 

The  English  obtained  some  advanti^es  from  the  court 
of  Delhi^  and  increased  their  Wealth  and  power.  Suraj- 
ud-Bowlah,  the  subahdar  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  1 756 
offended  at  their  abuse  of  their  privileges,  and  by  their 
protecting  a  nobleman  who  had  fled  from  his  vengeance, 
suddenly  marched  with  50,000  men  against  Calcutta. 
After  an  ineffectual  resistance,  the  governor  and  all  but 
200  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  escaped  on  ship- 
board. Mr.  Holwell,  who  now  took  the  command,  soon 
saw  himself  and  his  unhappy  companions  immured  by 
the  cruel  subahdar  in  the  Black  Hole,  where  nearly  the 
whole  perished.  The  affairs  of  the  English  in  Bengal 
seemed  now  entirely  ruined. 

But  the  affairs  of  the  company  on  the  coast  of  Coro-  1757. 
mandel  being  now  settled,  admiral  Watson  took  on 
board  colonel  Clive  and  some  troops,  and  sailed  for  CaiU 
cutta.  That  town  was  recovered,  Hooglee  reduced,  and 
the  subahdar  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  He  agreed  to 
restore  every  thing,  and  to  allow  the  presidency  to  ex!- 
tend  over  thirty-eight  neighbouring  villages.  The 
English  now  turned  their  arms  against  the  French,  and 
besieged  and  took  Chandemagore.  Clive  aimed  at  farther 
humbling  the  subahdar,  who  was  backward  in  fulfiliing 
the  treaty.  In  artifice,  dissimulation,  and  what  else  is 
dignified  with  the  name  of  policy,  he  was  a  full  match 
for  an  Asiatic :  he  secretly  gained  Jaifier,  the  commander 
of  the  troops  of  the  province,  and  he  persuaded  the  su- 
bahdar to  disband  the  forces  he  had  collected  at  Plassy. 
Clive  advanced  to  take  that  important  post;  but  the 
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4robahdar  had  reassembled 'his  army,  and  occupied  it 
His  forces  were  50,000  foot,  and  18,000  horse;  those 
of  Clive  1000  Europeans,  and  2000  Sepoys;  yet  he 
ventured  to  give  battle,  and  gained  a  victory.  Jaffier  was 
acknowledged  by  him  subahdar.  Sung-ud-DowIah  was 
taken  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  son  of  JafBer  ; 
and  the  latter  agreed  to  pay  his  allies  the  sum  of 
2,750^000  pounds  sterling,  and  to  enlai^  their  terri- 
A.».  tory. 

1758.  The  war  was  carried  on  between  the  French  and 
English  in  the  Carnatic.  Count  Lally,  the  French  com- 
mander, being  largely  reinforced  from  home,  reduced 
Cudalore  and  Fort  St.  David.    Next  year  he  failed  in  an 

1759.  attempt  on  Madras.  The  British  now  took  the  fidd^ 
.and  reduced  Masulipatam  and  Coivieveram.  Wande- 
wash  was  reduced  by  colonel  Coote,  who  defeated  a 
strong  army  led  by  Lally  to  attempt  its  recovery.  Surat 
.was  taken  by  an  En^sh  force  from  Bombay  ;  and  the 
Dutch  were  well  castigated  in  Bengal  for  their  designs 
against  the  English  in  that  quarter. 

The  English  had  deposed  their  ally  Jaffier  in  Bengal 
(1760),  and  placed  Cossim  on  the  musnud.  Their 
cupidity  made  them  seize  a  pretext  for  making  war  on 
this  prince:  they  deprived  him  of  the  whole  province  of 
Bengal,  and  Jaffier  was  again  declared  subahdar.     The 

1765.  Great  Mogul  and  the  nabob  of  Oude  in  vain  supported 
Cossim :  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  In  the 
Mysore  a  war  was  carried  on,  mostly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  English,  against  Hyder  Ali. 

During  the  American  war,  the  French  lost  all  their 
settlements  in  India.  The  company  carried  on  a  vigorous 
war  against  Hyder  Ali  and  the  Mahrattas.     Colonels 

1778-.  Baillie  and  Fletcher  were  with  their  whole  force  taken 
or  slain  by  Hyder  and  his  son  Tippoo ;  but  sir  Eyre 

1781.  Coote  defeated  them  in  several  engagements.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  Tippoo  continued  the  war. 

The  English  had  now  an  extensive  empire  in  India. 
Much  is  it  to  be  deplored  that  in  the  acquisition  and 
managemrat  of  it,  the  rights  of  humanity  and  justice 
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were  so  frequently  trampled  upon.  It  is  an  important 
enquiry  what  has  been  or  is  to  be  the  advantage  or  evil 
to  India  and  Britain  from  their  dose  connection. 

Persia. 

^^  A.  D. 

When  the  dynasty  of  Nadir  had  been  extinguished  in  1750. 
Persia^  the  sovereignty  of  that  country  was  contended 
for  by  the  different  rival  chiefs^  whose  claims  were  all 
successively  forced  to  yield  to  the  power  and  the  merit 
of  Kerreem  Khan^  a  chief  of  the  native  Persian  tribe  of 
Zend.  The  reign  of  this  excellent  prince^  who  occu- 
pied the  throne  twenty-six  years^  is  a  delightful  ob- 
ject of  contemplation  amid  the  scenes  of  barbarity  cha- 
racteristic of  eastern  despotism.  Justice^  clemency, 
moderation^  goodness  of  hearty  distinguished  all  Ms 
actions.  He  lived  and  died  happily  amidst  a  grateful 
and  contented  people.  1779. 

On  the  death  of  Kerreem  Khan^  his  brothers  and 
nephews  contended  for  the  vacant  throng.  After  the 
usual  series  of  atrocities  attendant  on  such  an  events  the  1 739. 
power  remained  in  the  hands  of  Lootf  Ali  Khan^  a 
youth  of  astonishing  military  talent  and  courage;  but 
having  behaved  with  ingratitude  to  the  able  and  vir- 
tuous Hsgee  Ibrahim^  governor  of  Sheeraz^  to  whom  he 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  throne^  the  latter^  seeing 
that  he  had  no  security  for  his  life  but  in  depriving  the 
king  of  the  power  to  injure  him^  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Aga  Mohammed  Khan^  chief  of  the  Kajirs^  a 
Turkish  tribe^  settled  in  Mazenderan  by  Abbas  die 
Great,  who  was  now  grown  so  powerful  as  openly  to 
aspire  to  the  empire.  Lootf  Ali  Khan,  after  struggling 
for  his  crown  with  a  heroism  rarely  paralleled,  fell  at 
length  into  the  hands  of  his  cruel  rival,  by  whom  he  1795. 
was  put  to  death,  with  every  refinement  of  barbarity. 
This  unhappy  prince  was  but  twenty-five  years  old. 
Aga  Mohammed,  who  had  been  castrated  in  his  child- 
hood, was  uncle  to  the  present  king  of  Persia ;  and  by 
his  vigour  and  cruelty  he  left  the  kingdom  to  his  successor  1796. 
in  the  state  of  obedience  it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

E  B   2 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

TIMES   OP    THB   PBENGH    BBVOLUTION   AND    EMPIBB. 

State  of  Europe, 

LiTEBATUBB  BOW  excrted  a  much  more  ponrerftil 
influence  over  the  public  mind  than  it  had  done  at  any 
preceding  period.  A  set  of  men^  many  of  them  cMf 
talents  of  die  first  order^  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
exclusive  title  of  philosophers^  and  actuated  at  firsts  per- 
haps^ by  a  zeal  for  truths  carried  on  an  incessant  warfare 
against  all  that  they  were  pleased  to  designate  as  super- 
stition and  vulgar  prejudice.  But  theirs  was  not  that 
philosophy  which^  elevated  above  all  low  and  groveling 
passions^  and^  irradiated  by  light  from  heaven^  views  with 
pity  rather  than  contempt  the  aberrations  of  man^  and 
seeks  by  mild  and  gentle  methods  to  lead  him  into  the 
way  of  truth.  It  was  .heartless^  cold^  and  cheerless; 
its  eummum  bonum  was  sensual  indulgence  or  literary 
fame^  and  few  of  its  professors  displayed  any  real 
dignity  of  soul :  its  favourite  weapon  was  ridicule ;  it 
attacked  not  alone  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  faith^ 
but  it  levelled  its  shafts  at  the  sublimest  truths  of 
religion ;  it  shook  the  firmest  bases  of  social  order^  and 
sought  to  rob  man  of  all  lofty  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Every  mode  of  composition^  from  the  highest  science 
and  most  serious  history  down  to  the  lightest  tale^  was 
made  the  vehicle  of  this  philosophy^  with  which  was 
often  joined  a  sickly^  afiected  sensibility^  calculated  to 
gain  it  admittance  even  into  the  female  bosom.  The 
consequence  was^  as  might  be  expected^  a  generid  laxity 
of  principle. 

The  (iief  seat  of  this  philosophy  was  France,  where 
a  court,  corrupt  and  profligate  beyond,  perhaps,  any 
which  Europe  had  yet  witnessed,  had  utterly  degraded 
the  minds  of  the  upper  classes  of  society.  The  efibrts  of 
ilie  virtuous  Louis  XVI.  to  stem  this  torrent  were  un- 
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aTtiling:  national  vice  was  not  to  escape  its  merited  chas- 
tisement. The  middle  ordws  were  di^usted  and  galled 
by  &e  privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and  their  excessive  pride 
and  insolence ;  the  writii^  of  the  philosophers^  and  the 
scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy^  had  shaken  their 
reverence  for  religion;  die  abuaes  and  opinression  of  arbi- 
trary and  extravagant  government  were  keenly  felt;  the 
glorious  struggle  of  the  English  for  liberty  in  the  last 
century^  and  the  dignity  and  prosperity  consequent  on  it^ 
awaked  the  aspirations  of  thebetter  disposed;  tfte  achieve- 
ment of  Am^can  independence  filled  the  minda  of  many 
ettthusiaats  with  vague  ideas  of  freedom  and  happiness, 
beneath  republican  institutions;  and  the  lower  orders  in 
.goieral  looked  forward  to  any  change  as  a  benefit. 

It  waa  a  time  of  innovation^  turmoil^  and  violent 
change.    The  English  colonies  had  thrown  off  the  bridle 
of  the  modier  coimtry^  whom  she  curbed  too  straitly. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  had  been  most  nefariously  dis- 
membered. Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden  had  overthrown  the  a.  d. 
aristocracy,  and  made  himself  absolute.     A  contest  arose  1772. 
in  the  United  Provinces,  between  the  party  of  the  stad#- 
houder  and  those  who  wished  to  make  the  government  of 
a  more  republican  form,  which  drew  the  attention  of  aU 
the  principal  powers :  the  respective  parties  appealed  to 
arms,  and  by  Prussian  aid  the  repubhcans  were  crushed.  1787. 
All  these  were  but  preludes  to  the  storm  which  was  soon 
to  burst  over  Europe. 

The  East  of  Europe  was  meantime  precipitated  into  1787. 
war.  The  Turkish  sultan,  apprehensive  of  the  designs 
of  the  tsarina  and  the  emperor  Joseph,  declared  war 
against  Russia.  The  Turks  conmienced  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Kilbum,  on  the  Dneiper;  but,  while  forming 
the  trenches,  they  were  attacked  by  Suvaroff,  and  nearly 
their  whole  force  destroyed.  Joseph  now  took  part  in 
the  war,  and  opened  it  by  a  treadierous  attempt  on  Bel- 
grade: he  entered  the  Turkish  dominions  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force;  but  he  reaped  little  military 
fame,  and  could  only  boast  of  the  reduction  of  Choczim.    1788. 

The  king  of  Sweden  now  entered  into  the  war  at  the 
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instigation  of  the  king  of  Pnuna  and  the  Porte^  and 
severe  naval  conflicts  took  place  in  the  Baltic;  but  seversl 
-of  Gustavus's  officers  refused  obedience  to  him^  and  the 
Danes  prepared  to  attack  him  on  the  side  of  Norway. 
A  Russian  flotilla^  under  the  prince  of  Nassau  Siegen, 
defeated  Hassan^  the  capudan-pasha^  off  Oczakoff.  In 
three  other  conflicts  he  was  equally  unfortunate.  The 
siege  of  Oczakoff  was  formed  by  prince  Potemkin :  the 
.town  was  taken  by  assault^  and  the  inhabitants  butdhered 
^.  1^  and  pillaged  by  ^e  soldiery. 

1789.  Abd-ul-hamedj  dying  suddenly^  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Selim  III. ;  but  success  did  not  revisit  the 
Ottoman  arms.  On  the  plains  of  Biinnik  they  failed 
before  the  Austrians  and  Russians^  and  Belgrade  sur- 
rendered to  the  Austrian  general  Laudohn.  But  disease 
and  chagrin  at  the  resistance  offered  to  his  innovations 
in  the  Netherlands^'  and  the  discontents  in  Hungary^ 

1790.  terminated  the  existence  of  Joseph;  and  his  brother 
Leopold^  grand  duke  of  Tuscany^  who  succeeded  him^ 
after  some  imsuccessful  efforts^  concluded  an  armistice 
witii  Selim. 

'  On  the  part  of  the  Russians^  Ismael^  a  strong  town 
in  Bessarabia^  was  taken  by  assault  by  Suvaroff^  during 
the  very  middle  of  winter.  The  ferocious  warriors  mas- 
sacred in  this  assault  flfty  thousand  Turks :  their  own 
loss  was^  according  to  their  veracious  commander^  four 
thousand  three  hundred;  according  to  others^  flfteen 
thousand.  In  the  Baltic^  the  Russian  fleet  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  that  of  the  Swedes^  commanded  by 
Gustavus  in  person ;  and  preliminaries  for  a  peace  were 
-soon  afterwards  agreed  on.  The  war  was  carried  on 
with  vigour  in  Turkey :  the  Moslems  were  defeated  at 
Maczin^  and  Bahada  and  the  tsarina  at  length  agreed  that 
a  congress  should  be  held  at  Yassy  to  arrange  the  terms 

1791.  of  a  peace^  which  was  concluded  in  the  following  year. 

An  attempt  made  by  the  patriotic  portion  of  the 
Polish  nation  to  regain  their  independence  was  crushed 
by  the  arms  of  the  Russian  despot^  and  the  nation  fdl 
back  into  its  former  state  of  degradation. 
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Frederic  II.  of  Prussia  had  died  in  I786.  Catherine 
suryived  him  ten  years^  and  lived  to  witness  the  horrors 
of  the  French  revolution* 

The  French  Revolution. 

At  ]>• 

The  disord^ed  state  of  the  French  finances  induced  1787. 
the  courts  displeased  with  the  parliament  of  Paris^  to. 
assemble  the  NotableSy  that  is^  persons  selected  from  the 
privileged  orders.  This  measure  produced  no  advan- 
tage^ and  all  classes  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  states- 
generaL  This  national  council  was  at  lengdi  convoked,  1769. 
and  met  at  Versailles ;  but  the  commons  were  thought 
to  assume  so  much  power,  and  to  encroach  so  on  the 
other  orders,  that  the  king  dismissed  Necker,  his  minister 
of  finance,  and  ordered  some  regiments  to  advance  to- 
wards  the  capital.  The  populace,  exdted  by  the  demo- 
crats, committed  several  outrages,  and.  they  took  and 
demolished  the  fortress  named  the  Bastile.  The  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  soon  abolished. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  recall  Necker^  and  to  transfer 
the  assembly  to  Paris,  where  the  mob  was  at  the  devotion 
of  the  democrats.  The  [Hroperty  of  the.church  was  now 
transferred  to  the  nation ;  &e  Idngdom.  was  divided  into 
departments ;  change  followed  change  without  inter- 
mission ;  the  king,  for  peace  sake,  assented  to  every 
thing ;  but  commotion  and  bloodshed  prevailed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  power  of  the  democrats  stiU.  increased,  and  the  179a. 
famous  Jacobin  dub  was  formed  by  them.  Several  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  royal  family  quitted  France, 
A  project  being  formed  for  the  emperor  and  other 
powers  to  assist  the  king  in  the  recovery  of  his  authorityg^ 
of  which  he  was  now  nearly  deprived,  he  and  the  royal  i79). 
family  endeavoured  to  escape  out  of  France ;  but  they 
were  stopped  at  Varennes,  and  forced  to  return  to  Paris^ 
The  Jacobin  and  Cordelier  factions  loudly  demanded  his 
deaUi,  and  a  violent  riot  took  place  in  the  Champ  d^ 
Mars.  A  constitutional  code  was  at  this  time  completed. 
,    Prissot,  the  leader  of  the  Jacobins,  procured  a  de-  1792. 
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daittion  of  war  against  Austria,  and  La  Fayette  invaded 
the  Netherlands^  bat  he  was  unsooeessfuL  A  Prussian 
army^  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick^  approached  the 
French  frontier ;  bnt  the  violent  and  silly  manifesto  he 
put  forth  served  only  to  injure  the  cause  it  advocated.  The 
Jacobins^  urged  on  by  their  atrocious  leaders^  excited 
the  populace ;  the  king  and  royal  family  were  put  into 
confinement.  Numbm  of  the  nobility  and  others  were 
murdered  to  prevent  their  joining  the  Prussians.  Royalty 
was  aboUshed.  The  Jacobins  split  into  the  Girondists, 
headed  by  Brissot  and  Roland,  and  the  Jacobins^  led  by 
Robespierre^  Danton^  and  Marat,  three  daring  men  whose 
bosoms  knew  not  remorse.  Disease  and  want  of  supplies 
forcing  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  who  had  neariy 
reached  Paris,  to  retire,  Dumouriez  invaded  the  Nether* 
lands,  and,  as  the  people  wi  re  in  his  favour,  speedily 
reduced  them.  Savoy  was  conquered,  Germany  invaded. 
The  measure  of  Jacobin  guilt  was  now  nearly  filled  up: 
A.  D.  they  brought  their  amiable  and  unhappy  khig  to  trial, 
1793.  and  judicially  murdered  him.  This  iniquitous  act  was 
followed  by  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  kings  of 
England  and  Spain  and  the  stadthonder  of  Holland. 

Dumouriea  invaded  Holland,  and  reduced  several 
towns ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Neer- 
.  Winden.  The  French  arms  were  unfortunate  also  in 
Germany.  Dumouriez  formed  a  plan  for  restoring  a 
king  and  constitutional  government  to  France ;  but  it 
being  detected,  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  with  the 
Austrians.  An  English  army,  under  the  duke  of  York, 
was  now  in  Holland.  Dampierre,  Dumouriez's  suc- 
eesBor,  was  defeated  and  slain.  The  French  lost  almost 
all  their  conquests;  their  raw  levies  were  cut  to  pieces; 
yet,  under  Hoche,  they  were  again  successful.  The 
English  failed  in  an  attack  on  Dunkirk  :  the  Austrians 
were  driven  within -their  own  boundaries. 

The  French  and  Spaniards  fought  with  various  suc- 
cess at  the  Pyrenees.  A  savage  civil  war  now  broke 
out  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo.  At  home,  the  Bris* 
sotine  party  was  overthrown,  and  all  the  heads  <^  it 
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executed:  the  infamous  duke  of  Orleans  also  suflSsred  the 
fate  he  had  so  long  merited.  The  monsters  now  too 
shed  the  hlood  of  the  unhappy  queen.  A  revolt  having 
broken  out  in  the  south  of  France^  it  was  quenched  in 
blood ;  and  the  city  of  Lyons  had  a  bitter  experience  of 
republican  humanity.  A  war  was  carried  on  in  La 
Vendee  by  the  friends  of  royalty  and  religion ;  but  for- 
tune favoured  the  enemies  of  both.  The  EngUsh,  aided 
by  Spain  and  Naples^  had  taken  possession  of  Toulon ; 
they  were  forced^  however,  to  abandon  it.  a.  ». 

The  war  in  the  Netherlands  was  carried  on  with  1794. 
great  vigour:  the  French  troops  were  commanded  by 
Pichegru  and  Jourdan.  After  a  variety  of  fortune,  and 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  gained  by  the  latter,  the  tide  ran 
in  favour  of  the  French,  and  the  whole  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  subdued.  In  Germany,  Jourdan  defeated 
Clairfait,  and  reduced  Juliers  and  Cologne. 

In  France,  the  guillotine  was  pouring  out  blood  in  all 
quarters  at  the  command  of  Robespierre  and  his  ruthless 
associates ;  but  at  last  justice  awoke  a  little  from  her 
slumber,  and  the  tyrant  himself  met  the  fate  he  more 
than  deserved.  Danton  had  already  experienced  it,  and 
Marat  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corde. 

Howe  on  the  1st  of  Jime  defeated  the  French  fleet. 
The  Corsicans  placed  themselves  under  the  king  of  Eng- 
land. But  the  French  were  victorious  at  the  Pyrenees^ 
and  in  Holland  they  met  with  uniform  success.  The 
middle  ranks  of  the  Dutch  were  in  their  favour ;  a  revo- 
lution took  place,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  1795. 
under  the  name  of  allies,  became  the  subjects  to  France. 

Europe,  to  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

While  exclaiming  against  the  horrors  of  the  French  1792. 
revolution,  the  royal  spoilers  fell  again  on  unhappy  Po- 
land, and  tore  away  some  more  of  her  limbs.  The  Poles, 
led  by  the  brave  Kosduszko,  took  arms,  and  made  a 
brave  resistance ;  but  the  defeat  at  Matchewitz  broke 
their  hopes,  which  finally  expired  when  Warsaw  was 
taken,  and  its  garrison  massacred  by  the  ferocious  Suva^  1795. 
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roC  A  new  division  of  plunder  now  took  place.  How 
rarely  are  unoontroQed  power  and  a  due  sense  of  justioe 
to  be  found  in  union  ! 

.  Glutted  with  spoils  and  now  desirous  of  repose^  the 
long  of  Prussia  made  a  peace  with  France.  In  that  coun- 
try there  had  been  a  re-action^  and  the  Jacobins  were 
murdered  and  guillotined  in  their  turn.  Theidng  of  Spain 
was  forced  to  seek  for  peace.  In  Germany  there  was 
■ome  severe  fighting  between  Jourdan  and  Olairfait. 
The  Vendeans  rose  again^  but  were  speedily  crushed. 
Lord  Bridport  and  admiral  Comwallis  were  successfxil 
against  the  French  fleets.  Most  of  the  foreign  posses- 
sions of  the  French  and  Dutch  were  reduced  by  the 
English.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris^  but  it 
was   easily   quelled.      The  constitution  was   now  re- 

A.  ]^  modelled. 

1796*  Numerous  conflicts  took  place  in  Germany ;  but  the 
French^  under  Jourdan  and  Moreau^  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  Austrians^  commanded  by  the  archduke' 
Charles.  The  retreat  of  Moreau  to  the  Rhine  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  masterly  in  history. 

Brilliant  success  attended  the  arms  of  the  republic  in 
Italy,  under  the  young  Bonaparte.  The  victories  of 
Monte  Notte  and  Monte  Lezino  compelled  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  sue  for  peace,  with  loss  of  territory.  The 
forcing,  with  excessive  loss,  of  the  bridge  of  Lodi, 
opened  Lombardy  to  the  French.  The  pope,  the  princes 
of  Tuscany,  Modena,  and  Parma,  were  obliged  to  pur- 
chase safety  by  money,  books,  pictures,  and  statues. 
Mantua  was  besieged:  the  Austrians,  who  had  been 
reinforced,  approaching  to  its  relief,  were  defeated  at 
Lonato  and  Castiglione,  and  Mantua  was  reinvested. 
The  Trans  and  Cis-Padane  republics  were  at  this  time 
erected.  The  English  were  deprived  of  Corsica.  Spain 
was  now  at  length  induced  to  join  in  the  war  against. 
England,  and  a  mutiny  which  broke  out  in  the  navy  of. 
the  latter  power  seemed  to  threaten  her  existence. 

1797.  Every  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  Mantua,  and 
aeveral  actions  were  fought.     At  Rivoli  the  Austrians,* 
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under  Alvinzi^  struggled  in  vain  with  the  utmost  hero- 
ism^ and  Mantua  was  at  length  obliged  to  capitulate. 
The  territories  of  the  pope  were  next  overrun,  and  he 
was  forced  to  simrender  the  greater  part  of  them,  and 
pay  large  sums  of  money.  Bonaparte  then  led  his 
army  northwards,  resolved  to  invade  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  the  emperor.  He  overran  Carinthia  and  part 
of  Styria,  Camiola,  and  Istria ;  but  by  the  desire  of  the 
directory,  who  now  governed  France,  he  made  proposals 
of  peace,  and  articles  were  signed  at  Leoben. 
■  Venice  now  was  to  be  favoured  with  a  new  constitu- 
tion by  the  French  empirics.  The  vile  oligarchy  who 
ruled  it  were  paralysed  with  terror :  while  they  negotiated, 
French'  troops  seized  all  their  towns,  and  Venice,  after 
an  independent  existence  of  more  than  1000  years, 
submitted,  without  striking  a  blow,  to  be  blotted  out  of 
the  list  of  nations ;  and  who  will  deplore  the  fate  of ^an 
oligarchy  of  whoin  history  records  hardly  a  single  noble 
or  generous  action  ?  Genoa,  a  name  dearer  to  liberty,  un- 
derwent a  similar  fate,  and  became  the  Ligurian  republic. 
Peace  was  at  length  concluded  at  Campo  Formio. 
Austria  got  Venice  and  the  greater  part  of  her  territory; 
but  she  lost  the  Netherlands  and  her  Italian  dominions. 
The  Ionian  islands  fell  to  France. 

Affairs  to  the  assumption  of  the  chief  power  by 
Bonaparte, 

Rome  was  pillaged,  and  a  republic  erected  there.  The  1798. 
machinations  of  the  French  produced  a  revolution  in 
Switzerland,  and  that  republic  was  united  to  France. 
Some  of  the  cantons  refused  submission :  they  fought 
with  the  valour  of  patriots,  but  they  were  constrained  to 
yidd  to  superior  power. 

Malta  was  now  treacherously  assailed  and  taken  by 
Bonaparte,  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  whither,  with  their 
usual  regard  to  good  faith  and  justice,  the  directory  had 
sent  him.  He  landed  near  Alexandria,  stormed  that 
town,  and  massacred  the  inhabitants.  The  Mamelukes 
were  routed  at  Embaba,  and  Cairo  submitted.     Mean- 
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while  the  English  admiral  Ndbon  deatroyed  (Aug.  1) 
the  French  fleet  at  Abiraldr. 

A  rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland;  bat  after  a  abort 

Btruggle^  the  insurgents^  not  being  aided  by  France^  were 

forced  to  submit.     The  tsar  now  took  share  in  the  war^ 

and  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Naples  also 

A.  IX  prepared  to  engage  in  it. 

1799.  The  Neapolitan  troops  invaded  the  Roman  territory^ 
but  were  driven  Jback.  The  French  advanced ;  the  king 
fled  to  Palermo;  Capua  surrendered.  The  peasantry 
and  populace  of  Naples  fought^  but  in  vain^  in  defence 
of  their  country.     Naples  was  entered. 

The  French  were  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
Grison  country.  At  Ostrach  and  Stockach^  Jourdan 
was  defeated  by  the  archduke  Charles.  A  Russian 
army  under  Suvaroff  entered  Italy,  and  in  union  widi 
the  Austrians  defeated  the  French  at  Cassano,  and  drove 
them  to  Milan  and  Genoa.  Alexandria  was  taken^  and 
the  French^  under  Joubert  and  Moreau,  were  routed 
at  Novi.  Suvaroff  marched  into  Switzerland,  where 
there  had  been  some  severe  fighting.  Korsakoff  had  led 
another  Russian  army  into  tluit  country.  Massena,  the 
French  commander,  attacked  and  defeated  this  last 
officer,  and  Zurich  was  taken  by  storm.  The  Austrians 
in  Italy  reduced  Coni,  and  invested  Genoa. 

Bonaparte  having  reduced  Egypt,  turned  his  thoughts 
to  Syria.  General  Regnier,  with  12,000  men,  Was 
sent  towards  that  country,  ruled  over  by  the  sangui- 
nary Jezzar,  who  was  aided  by  sir  Sidney  Smith, 
and  some  troops  of  the  Porte.  At  Al-Arish  Regnier 
defeated  a  body  of  Mamelukes.  Bonaparte  soon  joined 
the  army :  Al-Arish  and  Gaza  surrendered :  Jaffa  was 
taken  by  storm.  Acre  was,  as  of  old,  gallantly  defended 
by  a  Christian  hero,  sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Bonaparte 
was  oUiged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  return  to  Egypt 
Desaix  had  been  there  engaged  against  the  Mamelukes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  had  driven  them  beyond  the 
Cataracts. 

A  Turkish  army  under  the  vizier  having  landed  ifl 
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Egypt^  and  taken  Abonkir^  Bonaparte  attacked  and  de- 
feated them^  and  recovered  the  fort.  Soon  afterwards^ 
seeing  that  nothing  more  was  to  be  gained  in  Egypt^  he 
secretly  returned  to  France^  leaving  the  command  to 
Kleber^  who  defeated  a  Turidsh  division ;  but  his  troops 
being  in  want  of  every  things  he  signed  a  convention 
with  the  vizier  to  quit  the  country.  Lord  Keith  de- 
clared it  should  not  be  executed,  and  Kleber  again  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Turks. 

The  English,  Austrians,  and  Neapolitans  recovered 
the  papal  territories.  The  English  and  Russians  landed 
in  Holland ;  but  after  obtaining  some  advantages  over 
general  Vandamme,  they  were  obliged  to  negotiate  a 
retreat. 

The  joy  of  the  directory  at  this  success  was  damped 
by  the  appearance  of  Bonaparte.  A  revolution  in  the 
government  was  effected;  it  was  made  consular,  and 
Bonaparte  was  chosen  first  consul,  with  Cambaceres  and 
Le  Bran  for  his  colleagues. 

.  Affairs  Hii  the  pecpce  of  Amiens, 

Bonaparte,  anxious  to  consolidate  his  power,  made  isoo. 
pacific  overtures  to  England,  which  were  rcgected :    the 
minister  and  the  nation  were  bent  on  war.     The  long- 
sought  union  vnth  Ireland  was  proposed  this  year,  and 
in  the  following  year  carried  into  effect. 

The  first  consul  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
vigour.  He  joined  the  army  assembled  at  Geneva, 
crossed  Mont  St.  Bernard,  and  descended  into  Italy. 
The  coimtry  to  the  Po  was  speedily  subdued,  and  that 
river  passed.  Genoa  had  surrendered  to  the  Austrians. 
The  Austrian  general  Melas  was  defeated  at  Montebello. 
On  the  plains  of  Marengo,  between  Alessandria  and  Tor- 
tona,  the  armies  fought  (June  14)  again :  victory  seemed 
ready  to  declare  for  the  Austrians,  when  the  arrival  of 
the  divisions  of  Monnier  and  Desaix  turned  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  gave  the  first  consul  the  glory  of  a  con- 
queror. A  trace,  and  the  surrender  of  Genoa  and  other 
strong  places,  were  the  immediate  result. 
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Ill  Gennany,  Moreau  penetrated  into  Bavaria :  a  ne- 
gotiation was  ineffectually  entered  into ;  the  war  recoia- 
menced^  and  the  defeat  of  Hohenlinden  (Dec.  3)  led  to 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  by  which  Francis  gave  up  more 
territory  in  Germany^  and  consented  to  the  transfer  of 
^,  ^  Tuscany  to  the  duke  of  Parma. 

1801.  The  fickle  tsar  Paul  had  been  gained  over  by  the 
French.  He  detained  the  ships  of  the  English^  and 
prevailed  on  Denmark  and  Sweden  to  engage  in  an 
armed  neutrality.  The  English^  who  considered  their 
existence  to  depend  on  their  maritime  superiority^  sent 
a  large  fleet  to  the  Baltic^  under  sir  Hyde  Park^,  to 
break  up  the  confederacy.  The  Danes  were  first  at- 
tacked ;  lord  Nelson  destroyed  their  line  of  defence  be- 
fore Copenhagen^  and  they  sued  for  peace :  the  king  of 
Sweden  agreed  to  treat  The  tsar  Paul  was  murdered 
by  conspirators,  and  his  son  Alexander  was  inclined  to 
England.  The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  seized  on 
Hanover,  now  declared  himself  ready  to  renew  his  amity 
with  Great  Britain. 

An  English  army,  under  sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  had 
arrived  in  Egypt.  Immediately  on  its  landing  a  battle 
ensued,  whidi  the  English  gained  with  the  loss  of  their 
general.  Grand  Cairo  surrendered.  Its  example  was 
followed  by  Alexandria,  and  the  French  agreed  to  eva- 
cuate the  country. 

1802.  Peace  was  signed  at  Amiens.  .The  English  consented 
to  give  up  all  their  conquests  but  Ceylon  and  Trinidad ; 
the  Ionian  islands  were  to  form  a  republic ;  Malta  to  be 
restored  to  the  knights. 

4ffdirs  qf  Europe  to  the  treaty  of  Tiisit, 

Bonaparte  was  now  declared  chief  consul  for  life.  He 
restored  the  catholic  religion,  and  gave  new  constitutions 
to  France,  Genoa,  and  Switzerland.  A  force  was  sent 
to  St.  Domingo,  where  Toussaint  TOuverture,  a  negro, 
had  erected  a  republic.  That  chief  was  treacherously 
seized  and  sent  to  France ;  but  the  French  were  unable 
ftdly  to  recover  the  island* 
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A.  D. 

Disputes  arising  respecting  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  isos. 
of  Amiens^  the  war  was  resumed.     Hanover  was  in- 
vaded and  reduced  by  the  French;  Holland  was  dragged 
into  the  war^  and  immediately  lost  her  colonies.     In  St. 
Domingo  the  French  power  was  finally  overthrown^  and  1804. 
Dessalines  made  chief  of  the  republic. 

Bonaparte  at  length  ventured  to  assume  the  imperial 
dignity^  aiid  the  princes  of  i^rope  mostly  acknowledged 
liieir  new  associate^  who  insulted  and  domineered  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent. 

The  following  year^  a^er  bestowing  a  new  constitu-  1805. 
tion  on  Holland^  Napoleon  made  himself  king  of  Italy^ 
adding  the  Ligurian  republic  to  his  kingdom.  This  last 
act  of  injustice  induced  ihe  emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia  to  enter  into  a  confederacy  with  Great  Britain^ 
and  the  glorious  victory  gidned  by  Nelson  off  Trafalgar 
(Oct.  21)  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain, 
gave  spirits  to  the  allies ;  but  the  French  poured  over  the 
Rhine,  and  drove  back  die  Austrians.  At  Ulm  20,000 
Austhans  surrendered.  Vienna  was  entered  by  Napo- 
leon :  the  Austrians  and  Russians  were  completely  de- 
feated at  Austerlitz  (Dec.  2.)  Francis  lost  courage,  and 
concluded  a  treaty  at  Presburg,  by  which  he  gave  up 
more  territory,  including  Venice,  acknowledged  the  king 
of  Italy  and  two  new  kings,  namely,  those  of  Bavaria 
and  Wurtemburg. 

The  French  invaded  Naples,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte 
was  seated  on  the  throne  of  tfiat  country.  A  victory 
was  gained  at  Maida  (July  4)  by  the  English,  and  the 
Calabrians  rose ;  but  the  power  of  the  usurper  was  too 
great  for  resistance.  Holland  was  also  made  a  kingdom 
for  Louis  Bonaparte.  At  the  command  of  Napoleon, 
his  two  new  German  kings,  and  some  other  princes,  de- 
tached themselves  from  the  Germanic  body,  and  formed 
the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  in  alliance  with  France. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  been  encouraged  to  seize 
Hanover,  finding  that  in  some  late  negotiations  between 
France  and  England  its  restoration  had  been  offered,  and 
odief  wise  disgusted  with  his  friend  the  emperor,  rushed 
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precipitately  into  a  war :  he  imprudently  gave  the  ddef 
command  to  the  duke  of  Bnintwick.  The  French  ad- 
Tanoed  with  raiudity.  A  Praasian  army  o£  6000  men 
was  defeated  at  Saalfeld.  Near  Jena  and  Auerstadt 
(Oct.  14)  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  army  o£  11 0^000  men 
was  attacked  hy  that  of  the  French  of  150^000^  and  de- 
feated. Erfurt  was  taken ;  prince  Hohralohe  and  his 
army  surrendered  at  Prentzlau:  Berlin  was.  entered. 
The  king  of  Holland  conquered  to  the  Weser :  Jerome 
Bonaparte  suhdued  Silesia :  general  Blucher  and  9^K)0 
men  capitulated  at  iflatkau :  the  Poles  were  excited  to 
rise.  The  Russians,  who  were  now  advancing,  met  and 
defeated  the  French  at  Pultusk,  and  r^ulsed  them  at 
Grolomyn.  At  Berlin,  Bonaparte  declared  the  British 
isles  in  a  state  of  blockade^  and,  by  what  he  callea 
the  continental  system^  prohibited  all  intercourse  with 

A.  D.  them. 

1807.  The  Turks  now  shared  in  the  war.  The  Russian 
emperor  foolishly  quarrelled  with  the  Porte^  and  overran 
its  northern  provinces.  An  Englifih  fleet  fruitlessly 
menaced  Constantinople,  and  an  ineffectual  attempt  was 
made  on  Egypt. 

The  war  was  renewed  in  the  north,  and  a  desperate 
but  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Prussian  Eylau; 
Dantzig  w^ji  taken  by  Lefevre.  The  allies  sustained  a 
defeat  at  Friedland  (June  14),  which  was  followed  hy 
the  capture  of  Konigsburg^  and  the  treaty  of  Tilsit, 
which  deprived  the  king  of  Prussia  of  one  third  of  his 
dominions,  and  erected  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  for 
Jerome  Bonaparte. 

4ffuir»  to  the  treaty  qf  Vienna. 

An  expedition,  little  creditaUe  to  England,  was  sent 
out  against  Denmark,  a  power  with  whom  she  was  at 
peace.  Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  and  all  the  ships 
and  naval  stores  carried  away.  A  rupture  ensued  between 
Russia  and  England. 
1 80S.  The  demands  made  by  France  on  the  r^ent  of  Por- 
tugal were  so  unjust,  that  that  prince,  at  the  desire  of 
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the  BritiBh  cabinet^  departed  for  the  Brazils.  Portugal: 
^as  occupied  by  the  French.  Intrigues  were  set  on 
foot  in  Spain ;  the  king^  Charles  IV.^  resigned  in  favour  ^^  j,, 
of  his  son  Ferdinand.  The  royal  family  were  decoyed  1808. 
to  Bayonne;  both  father  and  son  were  terrified  into 
abdication^  and  the  crown  transferred  to  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. Large  bodies  of  troops  had  already  been  sent  into 
Spain^  and  no  opposition  was  dreaded;  but  the  people 
rose  in  all  quarters^  and  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII. : 
the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz  was  obliged  to  surrender^  as 
also  the  army  of  Dupont  at  Baylen.  Saragossa  was 
heroically  defended  against  the  troops  of  Joseph^  who  at 
length  raised  the  si^e. 

The  Portuguese  rose  also  against  the  French.  A 
British  army  landed  and  defeated  the  French  general 
Junot  at  Vimeiro  (Aug.  21.).  By  a  convention  made 
at  Cintra^  the  French  evacuated  that  kingdom.  A  Rus- 
sian fleet  was  taken  in  the  Tagus. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  Sweden  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Russians  and  Danes.  The  conduct  of  Gustavus 
bordering  on  insanity,  he  was  the  next  year  dethroned, 
and  his  uncle  made  king  in  his  place. 
.  The  French  were  victorious  in  Spain,  defeating  Blake 
at  Reynosa,  and  Castanos  at  Tudela.  Napoleon  arrived, 
and  Madrid  was  taken.  An  English  army,  under  sir 
John  Moore,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Salamanca;  but  it 
was  forced  to  retreat.  At  Corunna  it  was  attacked 
(Jan.  16.),  and  general  Moore  mortally  wounded.  igQg 

'  Encouraged  by  the  resistance  made  by  the  Spaniards, 
the  emperor  of  Austria  resolved  anew  on  war :  it  com- 
menced in  Bavaria.  Napoleon  having  driven  back  the 
Austrians  at  Eckmuhl,  advanced  rapidly  and  occupied 
Vienna.  At  Aspem  and  Essling,  after  dreadful  slaughter 
on  both  sides,  the  victory  remained  with  the  Austrians. 
The  battle  of  Wagram  terminated  in  favour  of  the 
French. 

A  most  ill-conceived  project  of  creating  a  diversion  in 
Holland  was  formed  by  the  British  cabinet.  An  army 
of  39^000  men,  under  the  earl  of  Cathcart,  sailed  to 
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Walcheren^  and  todc  Middleburg  and  Hudung;  bat  a 
large  force  being  collected  at  Antwerp^  and  a  fever  break- 
ing out  among  the  troops,  nothing  further  could  be  ef*- 
fected  by  such  a  waste  of  lives  and  treasure. 

The  emperor  Francis  was  now  constrained  to  make 
peace,  with  additional  loss  of  territory.  In  the  preced- 
ing year,  Selim  III.  had  been  murd^ed,  and  Mahmood, 
the  present  sultan,  was  seated  on  the  Turkish  throne. 
Peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  the  Forte. 

Progress  qfthe  Peninsular  War. 

The  French  were  now  masters  of  Spain  to  Old  Castile. 
Saragossa  had  stood  a  second  si^e  with  less  success  than 
formerly,  20^000  of  its  defenders  being  said  to  have  pe- 
rished. Marshal  Soult  entered  Portugal,  and  took  Oporto. 
Sir  A.  Wellesley  advanced  against  him,  and  drove  him 
back  into  Spain.  The  Spaniards  defeated  marshal  Ney 
at  San  Payo  in  Gallicia.  Sir  A.  Wellesley  entered  Spain 
and  defeated  the  French  atTalaveradelaReyna(July28)  ; 
but  the  enemy  being  reinforced,  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  Spaniards  not  to  be  depended  on,  he  fell  back.  Ge- 
rona  was  taken  by  the  French,  after  a  gallant  defence. 
One  Spanish  army  was  def^ted  at  Ocana,  and  another 
at  Alba  de  Tormes. 

1810.  An  army  of  30,000  Portuguese  was  raised  and  paid 
by  the  British  government.  The  French  army  ap- 
proached Portugal,  took  Astorga  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and,  under  Masaena,  passed  the  frontier  and  reduced 
Almeida.     At  the  pass  of  Busaco  they  were  repelled. 

;  A  fortified  line  was  made  from  the  Tagus  to  the  ocean, 
behind  which  the  allies  were  posted.  Massena  feared 
to  assail  it:  after  a  month's  inaction  he  fell  back  to 
Santarem. 

In  the  south  Seville  was  taken  by  the  French ;  but 
Cadiz,  now  the  seat  of  government,  was  secured  against 
diem. 

1811.  Massena  at  length  commenced  his  retreat,  closely  fol- 
.  lowed  by  the  allies.    A  sharp  action  occurred  at  Fuentes 

d'.  Honor,  after  which  Almeida  surrendered.     Badigoa 
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.  aving  been  captured  by  Mortier,  sir  W,  Beresford  laid 
si^e  to  it.  Soult  advancing  with  23,060  men  to  its 
relief^  the  combined  armies  of  26^000  gave  him  battle 
at  the  Albuera  (May  l6),  and  gained  the  honour  of  the 
day.  The  siege  was  resumed  by  sir  A.  Wellesley,  now 
lord  Wellington;  but  on  the  approach  of  Soult  and  Mar- 
mont  he  retired  across  the  Tagus.  In  Andalusia  the 
French  were  defeated  at  Barrosa  by  genered  Graham. 
They  had  the  advantage  in  the  north  of  Spain^  and  Tar- 
ragona^ Murviedro^  and  Valencia  fell  into  ^eir  hands. 

The  revolution  commenced  this  year  in  South  America.  ^^  ^^ 
A  change  having  taken  place  in  the  government  of  1 81 2. 
Spain^  the  war  was  resumed  with  spirit.  Lord  Wel- 
lington reduced  Oiudad  Rodngo  and  Badajoz.  Sala- 
manca also  fell^  and  a  decisive  victory  was  gained 
(July  22)  over  Marmont  in  its  vicinity.  Madrid^ 
SeviUe^  Valladolid  were  recovered ;  the  French  raised  the 
siege  of  Oacliz ;  but  lord  Wellington  failed  in  an  attack 
on  Burgos. 

The  Invasion  of  Russia,  and  fall  of  Napoleon, 

Alexander  was  mortified  at  the  condition  to  which  he  1812. 
was  reduced^  and  he  defied  Napoleon.  The  latter  formed 
the  bold  project  of  invading  Russia :  an  immense  army 
was  assembled ;  Lithuania  was  occupied ;  Napoleon  ad- 
vanced to  Smolensk;  Oudinot  and  Macdonald  were 
directed  to  join^  and  to  get  between  the  great  Russian 
army  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  former  was  defeated  by 
Wittgenstein  at  Polotsk ;  princeBagration  engaged  Davoust 
at  Mohiloff;  Wittgenstein  completely  routed  Oudinot 
a  second  time  at  Polotsk. 

Smolensk  was  abandoned  to  the  enemy.  At  Borodino 
(Sept.  7)  a  general  battle  was  fought^  and  the  French 
repulsed  with  a  loss  of  40^000  men ;  but  Napoleon  being 
reinforced^,  pushed  on  for  Moscow^  and  KutusoflF,  the 
Russian  commander^  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough 
to  contend  with  him^  he  reached  that  city^  but  found  it  in  - 
flames.  Thus  disappointed  of  supplies^  he  offered  in 
vaia  to  treat.      He  then  commenced  his  retreat.    It  was 
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mid- winter ;  the  Bufferings  of  the  «rmy  were  dreadfuL 
The  Russians  closely  pursued ;  and  of  the  immense  host 
which  had  entered  Russia^  not  more  than  30^000^  ex- 
dusive  of  the  Austrians^  passed  the  frontiers.  The  dead 
and  prisoners  exceeded  300^000  in  number. 

Alexander  had  already  concluded  a  league  with  Swe- 
den^ whose  councils  were  directed  by  the  Frendi  mar« 
shal  Bemadotte^  who  had  been  chosen  crown-prince.  He 
now  roused  the  king  of  Prussia  to  resistance.     A  treaty 

A*  D.  was  formed  between  them.  The  combined  armies  fought 

1813.  the  new  levies  of  Napoleon  at  Lutzen;  the  action  was 
indecisive^  and  they  were  repidsed  at  Bautzen.  A  truce 
was  made ;  during  its  continuance  the  emperor  of  Au- 
stria joined  the  alliance^  as  did  Sweden  now  openly. 

The  allied  army  of  180^000  men  was  commanded 
by  the  Austrian  prince  Schwarzenburg.  The  batde  of 
Katzbach^  gained  by  the  Prussian  general  Blucher^  de- 
livered Silesia.  An  indecisive  action  took  place  at 
Dresden :  Vandamme  was  defeated  at  Culm,  and  Ney 
at  Juterbock.  Napoleon  concentrated  his  forces  at  Leip- 
zig, where  (October  18.)  the  allies  attjicked  and  totally 
defeated  him.  The  city  was  taken :  the  king  of  Bavaria 
joined  the  league;  and  his  troops,  combined  with  the 
Austrians,  defeated,  at  Hanau,  the  French  as  they  were 
retreating  from  Leipzig.  Holland  now  flung  off  the 
yoke,  and  recalled  the  prince  of  Orange.  At  Frankfort 
the  allied  monarchs  put  forth  a  declaration.of  the  justice 
and  moderation  of  their  views. 

1813.  In  Spain,  lord  Wellington  being  reinforced,  and  now 
well  supported  by  the  Spaniards,  crossed  the  Douro,  and 
marched  northwards.  At  Vittoria  (June  21.)  he  en- 
gaged and  totally  defeated  the  French  army,  commanded 
by  marshal  Jourdan.  Pampeluna  was  blockaded ;  St. 
Sebastian  besieged ;  marshal  Soult  in  Tain  endeavoured 
to  check  their  progress.  St.  Sebastian  fell,  and  the  allies 
entered  France. 

*814.  France  was  now  invaded  north  and  south.  The 
armies  from  Germany  met  little  check.  Murat,  the 
king  of  Naples,  abandoned  Napoleon.     The  allies  ap- 
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peared  before  Paris^  and  that  haughty  capital  capitulated. 
In  the  south  the  allied  arms  were  stiU  crowned  with 
success ;  and  Bordeaux  proclaimed  Louis  XVIII. 

Napoleon  was  obliged  to  sign  an  act  of  abdication ; 
and  the  island  of  £lba^  with  a  sufficient  income^  -was 
assigned  him  for  his  residence.  Louis  XVIII.  was 
restored;  as  were  the  pope^  and  the  other  sovereigns 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  dominions.  All  £urope 
was  now  at  peace.  j^^  ^^ 

While  Napoleon  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  is  12. 
England  was  straining  every  nerve  in  the  cause  of  justice 
in  Spain,  Mr.  Madison,  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  urged,  perhaps,  by  that  love  of  conquest  which 
beats  as  strong  in  the  bosom  of  the  chief  of  a  democracy 
as  in  that  of  the  despot,  deemed  the  occasion  good  for 
illustrating  his  reign,  by  adding  to  what  was  already  too 
extensive,  and  stripping  £ngland  of  a  part  of  her  colonies. 
War  was  accordingly  declared,  under  pretext  of  the 
British  orders  in  council,  issued  in  consequence  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  Canada  was 
immediately  invaded.  The  invaders  were  speedily  driven 
back  by  an  inferior  force :  at  sea  the  republican  arms 
were  more  successful,  and  their  frigates  captured  some 
British  frigates  of  inferior  size  and  strength.  The  fol- 
lowing year  was  spent  chiefly  in  conflicts  on  the  lakes 
and  their  vicinity.  At  length,  a  portion  of  lord  Wei-  1814. 
lington's  army  was  sent  to  America :  the  success  of  the 
British  arms  answered  to  their  fame,  and  the  city  of 
Washington  was  taken.  A  treaty  was,  at  the  end  of 
die  year,  concluded  at  Ghent. 

While  a  congress  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  affairs  1815. 
of  Europe,  news  arrived  that  Napoleon  had  left  Elba, 
and  landed  in  France.  He  was  received  every  where 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  army,  and  Louis  was  obliged  to 
quit  France,  and  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  aUied  princes  issued  a  strong  manifesto,  and  large 
armies  were  assembled  to  oppose  the  usurper.  ISome 
partial  advantages  attended  his  first  operations ;  but  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo  (June  18.)  his  last  battle  was 
fp3 
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fought.  The  genius  of  Wdlington  and  die  steadiness 
of  the  British  troops  were  triumphant.  After  a  brief 
reign  of  100  days^  he  fled  to  the  sea  coast,  where  he 
surrendered  himself  to  a  British  naval  commander :  and 
fix  years  afterwards^  he  who  had  lorded  it  oyer  the 
nations  expired  a  captive  on  a  rock  of  the  Atlantic. 
Louis  XVIII.  was  reconducted  to  his  capital  by  the 
allied  armies,  and  firmly  seated  on  his  throne ;  and  the 
convulsions  wliidi  had  agitated  Europe  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  at  length  terminated. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Napoleon^  the 
allied  sovereigns  undertook  to  remodel  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  they  proceeded  to  their  object  with  what 
they  deemed  expediency  in  view,  but  with  too  little  re- 
gard to  popular  feelings  or  to  national  and  hereditary 
lights.  Denmark  was  forced  to  yield  Norway  to  Sweden^ 
and  take  in  exchange  Rugen  and  Pomerania ;  and  then 
to  give  these  to  Prussia  for  Lauenburg.  Pirussia,  always 
grasping,  received  a  large  portion  of  the  dominions' of  the 
king  of  Saxony,  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  fide- 
lity to  Napoleon.  Austria  extended  her  sway^  now  odious 
to  the  people,  over  the  north  of  Italy.  Genoa  was  forced  to 
submit  to  become  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  The  Netherlands  and  the  United  Provinces 
were  formed  into  a  kingdom  for  the  prince  of  Orange : 
a  large  part  of  Poland  composed  one  for  the  emperor  of 
Russia.  A  new  confederation  for  mutual  defence,  and 
the  prevention  of  internal  war,  was  entered  into  by  the 
sovereign  states  of  Germany,  who  promised  representa- 
tive constitutions  to  thdr  subjects,— a  promise  which 
but  few  of  them  have  kept.  England,  the  choragus  of 
the  great  drama  which  was  now  concluded,  who  had  shed 
her  blood,  and  lavished  her  treasure  so  unsparingly^ 
remained  covered  with  glory,  but  deq>ly  immo'sed  in 
debt.  She  had,  during  this  period,  extended  her  do- 
minion over  nearly  the  whole  peninsula  of  India ;  and  the 
realms,  once  ruled  by  the  house  of  Timoor^  now  bow  be^ 
neath  her  commercial  sceptre. 
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At  this  momentous  era  in  the  history  of  the  world 
we  terminate  our  rapid  view  of  its  destinies.  We  have 
seen  anpire  after  empire  rise  and  fall ;  each  has  had  its 
appointed  limit :  what  has  been  gained  by  injustice  and 
violence^  has  been  lost  by  corruption  and  imbedlity. 
The  agency  of  a  great  moral  superintending  power  is 
every  where  perceptible ;  the  slow  but  sure  castigation  of 
national  vice  every  where  meets  our  view ;  but  man  will 
not  learn  wisdom ;  and  the  latest  periods  of  history  pre- 
sent the  same  scenes  of  unblushing  violations  of  faith 
and  justice^  which  occurred  ere  he  had  received  the  les- 
sons  of  experience.  Like  children  at  their  play,  nations 
and  princes  still  go  on  adding  story  after  story  to  the  po- 
litical house  of  cards,  fondly  hoping  that  the  slight  foun- 
dation will  support,  and  the  loose  juncture  hold  together 
the  towering  edifice,  till  in  an  instant  it  falls,  levelled  by 
its  own  weight,  and  the  scattered  fragments  remain  for 
another  equally  wise  architect  to  attempt  its  reconstruc- 
tion. Occasional  war  seems  to  be  necessary  to  the 
healthy  existence  of  states;  and  war  may  lead  to  con- 
quest; but  the  voice  of  history  cries  aloud,  that  empire 
fbunded  on  iigustice  and  aggression  is  rarely  lasting. 

With  a  general  resemblance  to  the  others,  each  period 
of  history  has  its  own  peculiar  features.  What  chiefly 
distinguishes  Modem  History  are  the  increased  inter- 
course and  connexion  of  nations,  and  the  growth  of 
liberty.  The  civilised  world  now  forms  one  body: 
collision  in  one  part  communicates  motion  to  the  whole  ; 
a  spark  of  discord,  when  struck,  is  apt  to  kindle  a  con- 
flagration; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  progress  of 
improvement  is  facilitated,  and  the  discoveries  and  the 
knowledge  of  one  people  are  speedily  appropriated  by 
another.  But  the  glory  of  modem  times  is  the  progress 
of  liberty :  our  last  division  has  presented  many  a  hard- 
fought  con^t  in  its  sacred  cause ;  and  we  may  now  say 
with  trath,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when  so  large  a 
portion  of  mankind  was  in  possession  of  civil,  religioua^ 
and  mental  liberty.  Even  the  nations  whidi  have  not 
been  yet  cheered  by  the  beams  of  political  freedom  are 
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benefited  by  its  proziinity ;  and  public  opinion,  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  tends  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  abso- 
lute power.  In  die  south  of  Europe,  as  if  for  a  warning 
to  odiers  to  shun  the  evil,  dvil  and  religious  despotism 
are  still  suffered  by  Providence  to  display  their  hideous 
forms ;  but  in  the  New  World,  the  incipient  and  chaotic 
state  of  freedom  is  travailing  in  the  birth  of  a  purer  and 
more  r^^ar  order  of  things.  The  '^  march  sublime" 
of  liberty  is,  we  trust,  not  to  be  retarded  for  ages  to 
come.  England  has  led  the  way  in  the  glorious  career : 
and  the  last  blemish  which  stained  her  fair  fame,  and 
afforded  a  topic  of  reproach  to  her  enemies,  has  been 
removed,  while  her  councils  were  directed  by  the  warrior 
who  so  often  had  led  her  armies  to  victory.  Egto  per" 
petua. 
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-    1130 

Cefestine  IL 

-    1148 
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Eugenius  III. 
AnasUttus  IV.     . 
Adrian  IV.  i 

Alexander  IIL    . 
Lueiui  IIL 
UrtMm  IIL 
Oregory  VIIL     • 
ClemeDt  IIL 
Celeitin  IIL 
Innocent  III. 
Honorius  III. 
Oregory  IX. 
Celeatin  IV. 
Innocent  IV.       > 
Alexander  IV.    . 
Urtan  IV. 
Clement  IV. 
Oregory  X. 
Innocent  V.  7 
Adrian  V.    f 
John  XIX.  3 
Nicholas  IIL 
Martin  IV.     .     . 
Honoriua  IV. 
NichoUi  IV. 
Celestine  V.    '  7 
BoniftceVIILJ 
Benedict  X.    .    . 
Clement  V. 
John  XX.      .     . 
Benedict  XL 
Clement  VL 
Innocent  VL 
UrbanV.       .     . 
Oregory  XI. 
Urban  VL 
Boniface  IX. 
Innocent  VII. 
Gregory  XI L 
Alexander  V. 
John  XXL 
Martin  V.      -      . 
Eugene  IV. 
Nicholas  V. 
Calixtus  IIL 
Pius  IL        .       . 
Paul  IL       . 
Sixtus  IV. 
Innocent  VIIL    • 
Alexander  VI.     . 
Pius  IIL  ) 
Julius  ILJ 
LeoX.        - 
Adrian  VI. 
Clement  VII.      . 
Paul  IIL       .     . 
JuUus  IIL 
MarceUus  IL  1 
Paul  IV.       J    ■ 
Pius  IV. 
PlusV. 

Oregory  XIIL     ■ 
Sixtus  V. 


A.D. 
1144 
1145 
1153 
1154 
1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1188 
1191 
1198 
1215 
1287 
1S41 
134S 
1254 
1261 
1265 
1271 

1276 

1277 
1281 
1285 
1288 
1894 

lir)3 
1305 
1316 
1334 
1342 
1352 
1362 
1370 
1878 
1389 
1404 
1406 
1409 
1410 
1417 
1431 
1447 
1455 
1458 
1464 
1471 
1484 
1492 

1503 

1513 
1522 
1523 
1534 
1550 

1555 

1560 
1566 
1572 
1585 


Urban  VIL     7 
Gregory  XIV.  5  " 
Innocent  IX. 
Clement  VIIL     - 
Leo  XL! 
Paul  V.J 
Oregory  XV.       . 
Crban  VIIL 
Innocent  X. 
Alexander  VIL 
Clement  IX. 
Clement  X. 
Innocent  XL 
Alexander  VIIL 
Innocent  XI L      - 
Clement  XL 
Innocent  XIIL    . 
Benedict  XIIL    . 
Clement  XIL 
Benedict  XIV.     - 
Qement  XIIL    ~ 
Plus  VI.       -      - 
Plus  VIL     -       - 
I^eoXIL       -      - 
Pius  VIIL 


1590 

1591 
1592 

1606 
1621 
1633 
1644 
1655 
1667 
1670 
1676 
1689 
1691 
1700 
1721 
1724 
1730 
1740 
1758 
1774 
1800 
1822 
1829 


Emkbobs  or  THB  East. 

Arcadius  .  .  ,395 
Theodosius  IL  .  406 
Marcianus  .  .  450 
Leo  I.  the  Thracian  457 
Leo  Junior  IL  Zeno  474 
AnastatiustheSilen.  - 

tiary  -  -  491 
Justin  Lthe  Thracian  518 
Justinian  L  .527 

Justin  IL  -  .  565 
Tiberius  IL  -  578 
Mauricius  the  Cap. 

padocian  .  .  582 
Phocas  -  -  602 
HeracUus  .  .  610 
ConsUntine  III.  641 
Constans  IL  .642 
Constantine  IV.  Po^ 

gonatus  .  .  668 
JustinUn  IL  .  685 
Leontius  -  -  694 
Absimerus  Tiberius  697 
Justinian  I  Lrestored  704 
PhUlipicusBardanes  711 
AnastatiuslL  .  713 
Theodosius  III  .  715 
Leo  III.  Isauricus  717 
Constantine  V.  . 
Leo  IV.  -  - 
Constantine  VI.  . 
Irene  ... 
Nicephoruf    .'  . 


742 
775 
780 
797 
802 


A.D. 

Michael  L  .  .  811 
Leo V.  the  Armenian  813 
Michael  I  Lthe  Stam. 

merCT  .  -  821 
Theophilus  .  -  829 
Bfichael  IIL  the 

Sot  .         .      842 

Basilius  the  Mace. 

donian  -  .  867 
Leo  VI.  the  Philo. 

sopher  -  .  886 
ConstantineVILPor. 

phyrogenitus  .  912 
Romanus  with  Con. 

stantine  .  -  919 
Romanus  IL  .  959 
Nicephorua  IL  Pho. 

cas         .  .963 

John  Zimisces  .  969 
BasUiusILandCon. 


975 
1028 
1034 
1041 
1048 
1054 
105fi 
1067 


stantine  VIIL 
Romanus  IIL 
Michael  IV. 
Michael  V.      .    . 
Constantine  IX.  . 
Theodora 
Michael  VL 
Isaac  Comnenus  - 
Constantine  X  Du. 

cas  .  .  .  vm 
Romanus  Diogenes  1068 
Michael  VII.  .  1071 
Nicephorus  IIL  1078 
Alexius  Comnenus  1081 
John    Conpnenus, 

KaXoe  -  -  1118 
Manuel  Comnenus  1143 
Alexius  IL  .  1180 
Andronicus  I.  .  1183 
Isaac  Angelus  Com- 

nenus  .  .  1185 
Alexius  IIL  the  Ty. 

rant  .  -  1195 
Isaac  Angelus  re-7  ..ono 

stored  -  -  J  ^^03 
Theodore  Lascaris  1204 
John  DucasVatacesl222 
Theodore    Lascaris 

IL  -  -  .  1255 
John  Lascaris  .  1258 
Michael  Palaeologus  1259 
Andronicus  1 1.  .  1283 
Andronicus  IIL  .  1^0 
John  Palsologus  1341 
John  Cantacuxene  1347 
John  Palaeologus  re. 

stored  -  -  1355 
Manuel  .  .  1391 
John  PaUeidogua  -  1404 
Constantine  Pate. 

ologtis     -        .    1448 
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KHALlFa 

ARSAooir,  Knras  of. 

▲.D. 

A.D. 

AbooBeker 

632 

Ramires        -      -    1035 

Omar 

634 

Sanchxj        -        -    1067 

Othman 

644 

Peter  I.        -        .    1094 

Ali 

656 

Alfonso  L             -    1104 

Moawiab       . 

660 

Ramires    IL   the 

Yezid 

679 

Monk       -        -    1134 

Moawiah  II. 

683 

PetroniUa      -      -    1138 

AbdalU 

684 

Alfon8olI.theChastell62 

Merwan  T. 

684 

Peter  II.       -       .    1196 

Abdulmelek 

685 

James  I.  the  Con- 

Walid I. 

705 

queror       -       -    1213 

Suleiman 

714 

Peter  III.             -    1276 

Omar  11. 

717 

Alfonso  HI.  the  Be- 

Yezid  11.       - 

719 

neficent                  1285 

Hashem       . 

723 

James  II.  the  Just    1291 

Walid  II.        - 

742 

Alfonso  IV.          -    1327 

Yezid  III.     - 

743 

Peter  IV.  the  Great  1336 

Ibrahim       . 

744 

John  I.        -        -    1387 

Merwan  II.     . 

745 

Martin        -         -    1395 

Saffkh 

750 

Ferdinand!        -    1410 

Mansur 

754 

Alfonso  V.           -    1416 

Mohadi 

775 

JohnH.        -        -    1458 

Hadi    -       - 

785 

Ferdinand  II.      .    1481 

HaroonErRasheed  786 

Amin 

809 

Mamun 

813 

Motasim 

833 

Castile,  Kings  of. 

Wathek       - 

842 

Motawakel  - 

847 

Ferdinand  theGreat  1035 

Mostanser    - 

862 

Sancho        -        -    1065 

Mostain 

862 

Alfonso  VI.  the  Va- 

Motaz 

866 

liant         -        -    1072 

Alohtadi       . 

869 

Urraca         -        -    1109 

Motamed> 
Muaffek  j 

870 

Alfonso  VII.             1122 

Sancho  III.          -    1157 

Wotadhed       . 

89S 

Alfonso  V  HI.  the 

Mohtafl        . 

902 

Noble       -        -    1158 

Moktadcr 

908 

Peter  II.      -       -    1196 

Kaher 

932 

Henry  L       .      -    1214 

Radhi 

934 

Alfonso  IX.         .    1217 

Motaki        . 

940 

Ferdinand  III.     -    1226 

Mostakfi      . 

944 

Alfonso  X.  theWise  1252 

Moti 

946 

Sancho  IV.           -    1284 

Tai       -       . 

974 

Ferdinand  IV.     -    1295 

Kader       - 

991 

Alfonso  XL          -    1312 

Kaim 

1031 

Peter  the  Cruel        1350 

Moktadi 

1075 

HenryII.theBa8tardlS69 
John  L        -        -    1379 

Mostadher    - 

1094 

Mostarshed 

1118 

Henry  in.           -    1390 

Rasheed      - 

1135 

JohnIL       .       .    1406 

MokUfl       - 

1136 

Henry  IV.  the  Im- 

Mostanjed  . 
Mostadhi       - 

1160 

potent       -       -    1454 

1170 

Isabel  and  Fer-  \     ,  .7^ 
dinand  V.       j      ^*'^ 

Naser  .       . 

1180 

Dhaher       - 

1225 

Mostanser 

1226 

Mostasem    . 

1242 

Spain,  Kings  of. 

Charles  T.      .      .    1516 
PhUipIL      -      -    1555 

A.DL 

FhUipHL  .  1598 

Philip  IV.  .  lesi 

Charles  IL  .  1665 

Philip  V.       -  -  1700 

Ferdinand  VL  -  1746 

Charles  IH.  .  1756 

Charles  IV.  -  178* 

Ferdinand  VII.  1806 


Portugal,  Kings  of. 

Alfonso  L      .      -  1199 

Sancho  L      .       -  1185 

Alfonso  IL  -  1212 

Sancho  II.  .  1233 

Alfonso  IlL         -  1246 

Dionysius  -  1279 

Alfonso  IV.  -  1325 

Peter  the  Cruel  1357 

Ferdinand  -  1367 

Interregnum  for  18 

months       -      .  1383 

John  I.  the  Bastard  1385 

Edward       .        .  1433 

Alfonso  V.  -  1438 

John  II.       -       .  1481 

Emmanuel  -  1495 

JohnllL  .  1521 

Sebastian  -  .  1557 
Henry  the  Cardinal  1578 

United  with  Spain  1580 
John  IV.  Duke  of 

Braganza  .  1640 

Alfonso  VL  -  1656 

Peter  IL       -      -  1668 

JohnV.        -       -  1706 

Joseph        -        -  1750 

Maria  FrancisCA  1777 

JohnVL      -       -  1799 


Naples  and  Sicily, 
Kings  of. 

Roger  IL      -      -    1102 
Roger  IIL  -    1129 

William     L     the 

Wick€d  -  -  1153 
William  Il.theGood  1166 
Tancred  the  Bastard  1 189 
William  IIL  -  1192 
Constance  and)  .,,^4^ 
Henry  VL  j  -  119* 
Subjected  to  tiie 
German  Em- 
perors, tiU  1250  1198 
Conrad-  -  -  1260 
Interregnum  .  1253 
Manfred  .  .  1254 
Conrad.II. 


Charles  of  Anjou  J  '^^^ 
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Kamlesakme. 
CharlaTl.  thelamelSSi 
Robert  the  Wise  1309 
Jou  L  .  .  13«3 
Charleilll.  .  138S 
LMti«Uai  .  .  138R 
JoftnIL       -       •    1414 

Ifiipla  mmd  SieOg. 
AUboMS  King  oT 

ArragoQ    .     .    1434 
Femiuuid  -    1469 

AUboMlL  .    14M 

Ferdinand  IL  -  1485 
Fraderick  .  -  15U6 
^y^^wrm  fidrfect    to 

Spain  Ibr^Oyean 
CharlctVIL  .  1755 
FerdinaadlV.  .  1759 
FkucU      -        .    1825 


DSNMAKK,  KlHOt  C9, 

CmutelLtheOreAt  1014 

Canute  III.          .  1036 

Magnus       -       .  1041 

SuenoIL            -  1048 

Harold  -  .  1074 
Canute!  V.  the  Saint  1076 
Olaua,    sumamed 

Hunger  .  -  1066 
Eric  111  the  Good  1096 
Nicholas  .  .  1107 
Eric  IV.  Harefoot  1135 
Eric  V.  the  Lamb  1139 
Sueno  IIL  the  Oreatll47 
Magnus  IIL,  restor- 
ation of  .  .  1147 
Waldemar  .  1157 
Canute  V.  .  .  1182 
WaldenuurlL  .  1!20S 
EricVL  .  .  1S42 
Abel  .  .  1250 
Christopher  .  1252 
Eric  VII.  -  -  1259 
.  Eric  VIII.  -  1286 
Christopher  It  .  1321 
Waldemar  IIL  1333 
liargaret  -  1375 
EricIX:       .       .  1412 

Denmark  and  Nonot^f 


Christopher  IIL  1438 

Christian  I.  -  1448 

John  I.        .  .  1481 

Christian  IL  .  1513 

FIfederickL  -  1522 

Christian  IIL  .  1533 

F^mlericklL  .  1559 

Christian  IV.  .  1588 

Frederick  IIL  .  1648 


a.D. 

Christian  V.  .  1670 

Frederick  IV.  -  1699 

Christian  VL  -  1730 

Frederick  V.  .  1746 

Christian  VIL  -  1766 

Frederick  VL  -  1806 


SwBDBif,  KiHQS  or. 

AmundIL  -    1019 

Amund  III.  .  1035 
HaquinIILtheRedl041 
StenchiU  and  In. 

go  IIL  .    1059 

Habtan  .  .  1064 
Philip  .  .  1080 
IiigolV.  .  -  1110 
Ragnald  •  -  1129 
SvercherlL  .  1140 
Eric  X.  the  SiOnt  1160 
Charles  VIL  -  1162 
Canute  .  .  1168 
Svercher  IIL  -  1192 
EricXL  -  -  1210 
John         .  .    1218 

Eric  XIL  the  Stut- 
terer      .        -    1822 
Waldemar  .       .    1250 
Magnus  IL         -    1276 
BirgerIL    -       -    r 
Magnus  IIL        .    1326 
Albert        .        .    1363 
Margaret     -       -    1388 
EricXIIL     .     .    1386 
Christopher,  King  of 
Sweden,Dennuuk, 
and  Norway     •    1438 
Charles  Vl  I L      •    1448 
Interregnum,    thir- 
teen years        .    1470 
John,  Ring  of  Den. 

mark  .  .  1483 
Christian  IL  -  1513 
Gustavus  L  Vasa  1523 
Eric  XIV.  .  .  1560 
John  IIL  ..  .  15G8 
Sigismund,  king  of 

Poland  .  .  1592 
Charles  IX  .  1598 
Gustavus  IL  AdoL 

phus  -  •  1612 
Christina  -  -  1632 
Charles  X.  .  .  1654 
Charles  XL  .  1660 
Charles  XIL  -  1696 
Frederick  andU1rical718 
Adolphus  Frederickl751 
Gustavus  III.  .  1771 
GustavuslV.  -  1792 
Charles  XIIL  -  1809 
CbadesJohn      •    1818 


ToLAim,  Kixos  OF. 

a.D. 

Premislaus  .  1S95 

Vladislaus  IV.      .  139$ 

Wenceslaua         -  1300 

VladisUusIV.  .  1305 
Casimir   IIL    the 

Great  -  .  1333 
Lewis,  King  of  Hun. 

gary  -  -  1370 
Interregnum  of  3 

years  -  1383 

JagellonandVladis- 

busIV.      .     .  1386 

Vladislaus  V.  .  1434 
Interregnum  of  3 

years  .  .  1444 
Casimir  IV.  .  1447 
John  L  Albert  -  1492 
Alexander  -  .  1501 
SIgismundL  .  1507 
Sigismund  IL  Au- 
gustus -  -  1548 
H«iry  of  Anjou  1573 
Stephen  Balore  -  1576 
Sigumundlll.  -  1587 
VbulislausVL  -  1632 
John  IL  Casimir  1648 
Michael  -  -  1669 
John  IIL  Sobieski  1674 
Augustus  IL  -  1697 
Frederick  Augus. 

tut  IIL      -      -  1734 


RoBBU,  TsAia  op. 

Fedor         -         -  1585 

Boris  Godunof    -  1598 

Interr^num        •  1604 

Michad       .  1613 

Alezi         .          .  1645 

Fedor  IL      -       -  1676 

Peter    the   Great 

alone       .        .  1696 

Catherine      -     -  1725 


Peter  IL       . 

1727 

Anne 

1730 

Ivan  IIL      - 

1740 

EUzabeth      - 

1741 

Peter  IIL      - 

1762 

Catherine  IL 

1762 

Paul 

1796 

Alexander 

1801 

Nicholas      . 

182.' 
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Fbakcb. 

Merovingians, 

A.D. 

ClovlB         -  -    481 

Childebert       -  .511 

Clotaire       .  .    558 

Cartbert         -  -    562 

Chilperic    .  -    567 

Clotaire  IL  .    584 

Dagobert       .  -    628 

ClovisIL  .    644 
Clotaire  II  r. 

ChildericII.  .    i 

Thierri       -  -    673 

aovisIII.  .    I 

ChUdebert  II.  .    i 

Dagobert  II.  -    711 

Chilperic  II.  .    716 

Thierri  II.  -720 

ChildericIII.  .    742 

Carlovingians. 
Pepin  -  -  751 
Charlemagne  .  768 
Lewis],  le  Debonaire  814 
Charles  the  Bald  840 
Lewis  II.  the  Stam. 

merer  -  -  877 
Lewis  III.  and  Car. 

loman  -  -  879 
Charles  the  Fat  .  884 
Eudes  -  .  888 
Charles  the  Simple  898 
Rodolph  .  .  923 
Lewis  IV.  OutremOT  936 
Lothaire  .  .  964 
Lewis  V.      -       -      986 

Capetians. 
Hugh  Capet         .     987 

,  Robert  I.  the  Wise  996 
Henry  I.  -  .  1031 
PhilipI.rAmoureuxl061 
Lewis  V  I.  the  Fat  1108 
Lewi8VII.theYoungll37 
PhUip  II.  Augustus  1180 
LewisVIII.  theLion  1223 
Lewis  IX.  the  Saint  1226 

•  Philip  III.  the  Bold  1270 
Philip  IV.  the  Fair  1285 
Lewis  X,  -  ,  1314 
John  I.  (lived  but  8 

<toi»)  -  -  1315 
Philk)V.  the  Long  1316 
Charles  IV.  the  Fair  1321 

House  of  VaUns. 
PhiUpVI.ofValoi8, 

the  Fortunate       1328 
John  II.       .       .    1351 
Charles  V.  theWise  1364 
Charles  VL  the  Be- 
.  loved       -       .    1380 


A.D. 

CharlesVII.  theVic 

torious       .  .  14fiS 

Lewis  XI.    .  .  1461 

Charles  Via  .  1483 

Lewis  XII.     ,  .  1496 

Francis  I.  ..  -  1515 

Henry  H.  -  1547 

Francis  U.  .  1559 

Charles  IX.  .  1560 

Henry  III.     -  -  1574 

House  of  Bourbon, 
Henry  IV.  the  Great  1589 
Lewis  XIIL         -    1610 
Lewis  XIV.  -    1643 

Lewis  XV.  -    1715 

Louis  XVL  -    1774 

Louis  XVIL  .  1793 
Louis  XVIIL  -  1796 
Charles  X.  .    1824 


England,  Kings  of. 
Anglo-Saxon  line. 


Ethelwolf  .  .  838 
Ethelbald  .  .  857 
Ethelbert  .  .  860 
Etheked  I.  .866 

Alfred  the  Great  872 
Edward  the  Elder  900 
Athelstan  .  .  925 
Edmund  I.  .      941 

Edred  .  .948 
Edwy  .  -  955 
Edgar  the  Peaceable  959 
Edwardll.  theMartyr  975 
Ethelred  IL  the  Un- 

ready  -  -  978 
Edmundll.  Ironside  1016 
Canute  the  Great, 

King  of  Denmark  1017 
Harold  Harefoot  1036 
Canute  II.  HardL 

Canute  .  .  1039 
Edward    III.  the 

Confessor  .  1041 
Harold  IL      .     .    1066 

Korman  Line. 
WiVLl&m  the  Con-     . 

queror  .  .  1066 
William  II.  Ruftis  1087 
Henry  L  -  -  1100 
Stephen  of  Blois  .    1135 

House  of  Plantagenet. 

Henry  11.  Planta- 
genet      .        .    1154 

Richard  I.  Coeur  de 
Lion        .        .    1189 

John  Lackland    .    1199 


Henry  in.  of  Win- 
chester      .      .    1216 

Edward    I.   Long 
Shanks       .      -    1272 

Edward  IL  of  Caer. 
narvon       .      .    1307 

Edward     IIL    of 
Windsor  -    1327 

Richard  IL  of  Bor. 
deaux       .       -    1377 

HenrvIV.ofBoUng- 

^  broke       ,        -    1599 

Henry  V.  of  Hon. 
mouth       .       .    1413 

Henry  VL  of  Wmd- 
ror  -         -    1452 

Edward  IV.         -    1461 

Edward  V.     -     7 

Richard  IIL         >  1483 
Crook  Back      j 

House  qf  Tudor. 
Henry  VII.  -  -  1485 
Henry  VIIL  -  1509 
Edward  VL  -  1547 
Mary  -  ,  1553 
Elizabeth      -      .    1558 

Great  Britain, 

House  qf  Stuart. 

James  I.        -     .  1603 

Charles  I.      .      .  1625 

Commonwealth   -  1649 

Charles  IL  -  1660 

James  IL      .       .  1685 
William  III.  and 

Mary        -        -  1689 

Anne        -         .  1702 

House  <tf  Brunswick. 
George  I.     .      -    1/14 
George  II.  -    1727 

George  IIL  -    1760 

George  IV.  .    1820 


Scotland,  Kings  of. 

Malcolm  II.  „    1004 

Duncan        .  -    1034 

Macbeth       .  .    1040 
Malcolm  IIL  Cean 

Mohr        -  -    1056 

Donald  Bane  .    1093 

Duncan  IL  -    1095 

Edgar         .  .    1096 

Alexander  L  .1107 

David  L        .  .    1124 

Malcolm  IV.  -    1153 

WiUiam       .  -    1166 

Alexander  IL  .    1214 

Alexander  IIL  .    1240 
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Intemfnon  of 

yeftn 
JohnBaliol 
Inten-Mnum 
Robert  BniM 
David  II.       . 
Roberta 
Robert  IIL 
Jame*  I. 
James  II. 
James  IIL 
James  IV. 
James  V. 
Mary 
James  VL 


A.D. 
7 

.  1886 

.  1SS8 

.  1301 

.  1806 

.  1329 

.  1871 

.  lago 

.  1406 

-  1437 
.  1460 
.  1488 

-  1513 
.  1542 
.  1567 


ROYAL  DTNASTIBS. 

iuD. 

Henry  VIL  of  Lux. 

emburffh       -       1809 
Lewis  IV.  the  Ba. 

▼arian       .       .    1314 
Charles  IV.  of  Lttx- 

emburgh  .    1847 

Wenceslaiu         -    1378 
Rupert       .         -    1400 
Jossus      -       -    7 
SigUmund,  King>  1410 

of  Hungary      3 
Albert  I  I.of  Austria  1438 


GBEXAMT.EMPBmoBs  or. 

Amulf  .  -  888 
Lewis  IIL  -     900 

Conrad  -  "-  912 
Henry  L  the  Fowler  9S0 
Othol.  theOreat  936 
Otho  It.  the  Bloody  973 
Otho  lILtheRed  983 
Henry  II.  the  Lame  1002 
Conrad  IL  the  Sa. 

Uque  -  -  1024 
Henry  I  H.theBlack  1089 
Henry  IV.  -    1056 

Henry  V.  -  -  1106 
lA>thario  the  Saxon  1125 
Conrad  in.  .  1138 
Frederick  L 
Barbarossa 
Henry  VLth< 
Philip 

OUio  IV.      .       - 
Frederick  IL 
WiUiam       . 
Interregonm  for  17 

years  .  .  1256 
Rodolph  of  Haba. 

burg,   first  of 

the     Austrian 

Family       .  1273 

Adolphus  of  Nassau  1291 
Albert  I.  of  AustrU  1296 
Interregnum  1  year  1906 


Frederick  IIL 
Maximilian  I. 
Charies  V. 
Ferdinand  L 
Maximilian  IL 
Rodolph  IL 


Ferdinand  II. 
Ferdinand  IIL 
Leopold 
Joseph 
Charles  VL 
Charles  VIL 
Francis  I.      - 
Joseph  II. 
Leopold  IL 
Francis  II. 


1152 

1190 
.  1198 
.  1206 
.  1212 

1250 


.  1440 

.  1493 

.  1519 

.  1558 

.  1564 

-  1576 
.  1612 
.  1619 

-  1637 
.  1658 

-  1705 

-  1711 

-  1741 

-  1745 

-  1765 

-  1790 

-  1792 


Fbubsia,  Kurcis  of. 

Frederic  L  .  -  1701 
Frederic  William  1. 171S 
Frederic  II.  -  1740 
Frederic  WUliam  IL  1786 
FredericWillm.HL  1797 


OrroMAif  Ehpbrohs. 

Osman  .  .  1298 
Orchan  .  -  1325 
Moorad  or  Amu. 


rath  L 
Bayezeed  I. 
Interregnum 
Mohammed  I. 
Amurath  1 1. 
Mohammed  IL 


-  1358 

-  1389 
.  1402 
.  1413 
.    1421 

1451 J 


BaveseedlL 
SeumL 
Suleiman  L 
SeUm  IL       .   •  . 
Amurath  III. 
Mohammed  IIL 
Ahmed  L 
Mustafa       -       - 
Amurath  IV.      . 
Ibrahim 

Mohammed  IV.  . 
Suleiman  IL 
Ahmed  IL 
Mustafis  IL 
Ahmed  IIL 
Mafamood  I. 
Mustafa  IIL 
Abdul  Ahmed     . 
SeUmllL        .    - 
Mustafa  IV.   ) 
MahmoodlLi    ' 


JLDL 

1481 
1512 
1520 
150S 
1574 
1595 
1604 
1617 
1623 
1640 
1655 
1687 
1690 
1695 
1703 
1730 
1757 
1774 
1789 

1808 


CouTESB  Dynasties. 


Hia 

Chang 

Chew    35  En^'ero: 

Tsin    .       .       4 

Western  Han  23 


Eastern  Han      2 
Eastern  Tsin    16 
Song    -       - 
Til      •- 
Lcung 
Chien 

Song  or  Svee 
Tang   -      . 
Second  Le&ng    2 
Second  Tang      5 
Second  Tsin 
Han     .       . 
Second  Chew 
Song    -     - 
Yven    -       - 
Ming   -      - 
Tai  Tsin      . 


B.C 

-S11S2 
—  2-H* 
^206 

A.D. 

^2i8 


8 

—  420 

6 

-480 

4 

—  502 

.5 

—  560 

3 

—  590 

20 

—  618 

-911 
-924 
-937 

-  918 

-  951 
-960 
-12S0 
-1368 
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EMINENT  PERSONa 


B.C. 

Homer        -  -    907 

HeBiod       .  .    907 

l^h       .  .    896 

Lycurgus     -  -    883 

EUsha       -  -    846 

iMiah         .  -    768 

Eumelus       .  -    736 

Sappho       >  .601 
EpimenideB  of  Crete  594 

Jeremiah      .  -    594 

JE$op        .  .578 

Cadmus        -  .    562 

Solon         -  -    561 

Thales        .  .    559 

Ibycus       .  .    552 

Anaximander  -    550 

Theognis      .  .548 

Pythagoras    .  .    522 

Anacreon    .  -    520 

Zoroaster    .  -    519 

Heraclitus     .  .    516 

Diogenes     -  .    476 

iEschylus     -  .    475 


Name. 

B.C. 

Zeno  the  Elder  .    464 

Pindar        .  .    455 

Aristarchus  .  .    453 

Leucippus    .  .    452 

Anaxagoras    -  .    452 
Charon  of  Lampas. 

cus         -  .    449 

Herodotus     .  .    444 

Aristippus    .  .432 

Euripides     .  .427 

Sophocles    .  .    4fi6 

Socrates       .  .    419 

Thucydides    .  .    417 

Aristopbanes  .    416 

Ctesias        .  .    416 

Meton       .  -    415 
Damon  and  Pythias  397 

Lysias       .  .396 

Pelopidas     .  .    395 

Hippocrates  .    381 

Xenophon    .  .379 

Plato         .  .    368 

Eudoxus       .  .352 


Kam«. 

Aristotle      . 

Xenocrates     .     . 

Euclid 

Theoidirastus 

Epicurus 

Callimachos    .    . 

Archimedes  .     . 

Tteence 

Critolaua       .      . 

Lucilius 

Cinna 

Possidonius  ^ 

Julius  CsBsar 

Cicero 

Sallust 

Diodorus  Siculus 

Cornelius  Nepos  . 

Virgil       . 

Horace 

Livy 

Ovid 

Celsus 

Strabo 


aic. 
S51 
314 
S96 
S85 
288 
944 
839 
179 
160 


64 
63 
55 
44 
43 


20 
10 
10 
5 


Name. 

Dante 

Petrarch 

Boccacio 

Chaucer 

Froissart 

Oower     -        -        - 

Muller 

Lorenzo  de  Medici    . 

Gawin  Douglas 

Machiavel 

D'Ercilla       * 

Ariosto 

Erasmus 

Paracelsus 

Copernicus 

Luther 

Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey 

Rabelais 

J.  C.  Scaliger    . 

Melancthon 

VeMdius 

Vida       - 

Ascham 

Peter  Ramus     . 

Commandine   .        i^ 

Cardan 

Camoens 

Buchanan 

Sir  P.  Sidney     . 


Birth.  lieBth. 

A.D.  A.D. 

1265.  1321 

1304.  1374 

13ia  1875 

13S8.  1400 

1339.  1400 
1402 
1476 

1448.  1492 

1474.  1522 

1469.  1527 
1532 

1474.  1533 

1467.  15S6 

1493L  1541 

147a  1543 

148a  1546 

1515.  1546 

148a  1553 

1484  1558 

1497.  1560 

1514.  1564 
1480.  1566 

1515.  1568 
1515.  1572 
1509.  1575 
1501.  1576 
1524.  1579 
1506.  1582 
1554.  1566 


Montaigne 

Tasso 

Henry  Stephens 

^nser 

Tycho  Brahe     . 

Henry  Carev,  Earl 

Monmouth 
J.  J.  ScaUger     . 
Clavius 
Beaumont 
Shakspeare  *    - 
Cervantes 
Napier 
PaulSarpi 
Camden 
John  Fletcher 
Bacon 

Sir  W.  Temple 
Malherbe       . 
Kepler 
Davila 
Drayton 
Carey 

Lopez  de  la  Vega 
Ben  Jonson 
Martin  Opits 
Massinger 
Sir  John  Suckling 
Galileo 


Birth.  Death. 

A.D.  A.D. 

.  153&  1592 

.  1544  1595 

.  152&  1.696 

-  155a  1599 
.  154&  1601 

of 

.  1596.  1616 

.  1540.  1609 

.  1537.  1612 

-  1586.  1616 
.  1564.  1616 

-  1547.  1616 
.  1550.  1617 
.  1552L  1619 
.  1551.  1623 

-  157a  1625 
.1560^1.  1626 

1626 

.  1555.  1628 

.  1571.  1630 

-  157a  1631 
.  156a  1631 

1633 

.  1562.  1635 

-  1574  1637 
.  1597.  16S9 
.  1584  1640 
.  1609.  1641 
.  1564  1642 
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niNENT  PKB80N8. 


ChilHngworth 

Orotiua 

TorrioelU 

DnimnMNid 

DeiCartea 

Inigo  Jooei 

Areh.  Usher 

Lorelaoe 

Harrey 


Pa«:al 

Cowlejr 
Darenant 

Mollera 
Milton 


Bochefoueault 
BuUer 
Cornellte 
Otwajr 

Boyle 

Pufftndorf 

Huygeni 

Fontaine 

De  la  Brayere 

Racine 

Dryden 

Hooke 

Locke 

BernouiUi 

Anne  Dacler 

Farquhar 

Bolleau 

Fenelon 

Charles    Montague, 

Earl  of  HaUfax 
Gronovius 
Flamsteed 
Addison 
Prior 

Sir  Christopher  Wren 
Rapin 
Newton 
Steele 
Congrere 
Atterbury 
James  Hermann 
Boerhaare 
Wolfe 
Halley 
RoUin 
BenUey 
Massillon 
Pope 
Swift 
Walpole 
Maciaurin 
Thomson 
Oiannone 
Monroe 
Berkely 
Filing 


A  a  A.O. 

16D8L  1644 

15BSL  1645 

1608.  1647 

15B5.  1649 

15961  1650 

1578:  1653 

1580.  1655 

16ta  1658 

15691  1656 

16ia  1690 

16231  16S9 

161&  1667 

1606.  1668 

162a  1673 

160&  1674 

16SSL  16n 

1630.  1678 
1613.  1680 
1631  1681 
ieO&  1684 
165SL  1685 

1626-7.  1691 

163L  1694 

1629.  1695 

1681.  1695 

1644^  1696 

1639.  1699 

1631.  1700 
1635.  1702 
1638:  1704 
1654.  1705 
1651.  1707 
167&  1707 
16S&  1711 
1651.  1716 

1661.  1716 

1615.  1716 

1646.  1719 

IfiTSL  1730 

1664.  1721 

163S:  1725 

1661.  1725 
1648.  1727 
1671.  1729 

lera  1729 

1662.  1732 

le/a  1733 

1668.  1738 
1739 

1656.  1741 

1661.  1741 

1661.2.  1748 

166a  1742 

168a  1744 

1667.  1745 

167a  1745 

169a  1746 

1700.  1748 

167&  1749 

1715.  1751 

1684  1753 

1707.  1754 


Montesquieu     . 

A.O. 

.    168gL 

A.D. 

1755 

Fontenelle 

-    1657. 

1757 

CoUey  Cibber 

-    ie7L 

1757 

Allan  Ramsay 

.    1685. 

IWB 

Klelst 

-    1715. 

17S9 

Richardson       - 

.    1689. 

1760 

T.  Simpson 

-    17ia 

176t 

.    1690. 

17«8 

.    16981 

176B 

-    1714 

1763 

Simson 

-    1687. 

ne8 

Sterne 

-    17ia 

1768 

Chatterton 

-    1752. 

1770 

SmoUet 

-    1711. 

1771 

Reiske 

-    171& 

1774 

Goldsmith 

-    172a 

1774 

Haller 

.    ITOa 

1776 

Hume 

-    173SL 

1776 

-    1711. 

1777 

Linnciu 

.    1707. 

1778 

Voltaire 

.    1694 

1778 

Garrlck 

-    171& 

177» 

Lessing 

-    172a 

1781 

Metastasio 

.    16Ba 

1782 

WillUm  Hunter 

-    17ia 

1783 

Euler 

-    1707. 

1783 

Dr.  Johnson     > 

-    170a 

1784 

D'Alembert     - 

-    1717. 

1784 

Diderot        . 

-    17ia 

1784 

BuQbn 

1707. 

1788 

CuUen 

-    1712L 

1789 

Dr.  Franklin 

-    170a 

1790 

Warton 

-    172a 

1790 

Adam  Smith     . 

-    172a 

1791 

Smeaton 

-    1724 

1792 

Robertson 

•    172L 

1793 

J.  Hunter 

-    172a 

1793 

Condorcet 

-    174a 

1794 

Layoisier 

-    174a 

1794 

Sir  W.  Jones     - 

-    174& 

1794 

Gibbon 

-    1737. 

1794 

Goldoni 

-    1707. 

1795 

Burns 

.    1759. 

1796 

Reid 

-  173a 

-  1710. 

1796 
1796 

Horace  Walpole 

-  i7ia 

1797 

Marmontel       - 

-    173a 

1TO9 

Black 

-    178a 

1799 

Cowper 

-    1731. 

laoo 

Bhdr 

-    17ia 

1800 

Layater 

-    1741. 

1801 

Fordyce 

-    173a 

1802 

Darwin 

-    1721. 

1802 

Alfieri 

-    1749L 

1803 

Klopstock 

-    1724 

1808 

Herder 

-    174L 

1803 

PriesUey 

-    173a 

1804 

Kant 

.    1724 

1804 

CotUn 

.    174a 
-    1772. 

1805 
1807 

Porson 

.    1759. 

1806 

Holcroft 

.    1744 

1909 

Cumberland     . 

.    1734 

1811 
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IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 


ti^ne 


Wieland       . 
Sheridan 
Kirke  White 
Bichter       . 
DeStael 
Stolberg 

WoW       - 


Biztli. 
A.D. 

Death. 

A.D. 

1729. 

1818 

J756. 

1813 

1783. 

1813 

1751. 

1816 

1785. 

1816 

1792. 

1817 

176a 

1817 

1715. 

1818 

1749. 

1819 

1738. 

1819 

WaU 

Kotoebue 

Henchel 

Shelly 

Byron 

Voss 

Volta 

Laplace 

WoUaston 

Young 


451 

Bfartfa.  Death. 
iuD.  A.a 
1736.  1819 
1761.  1819 
173a  18S1 
179SL  18» 
1788.  18S4 
1751.  18S& 
1745.  1886 
18S7 


CHRONOLOGICAL  VIEW  OP  IMPORTANT  EVENTS. 


The  First  Olympiad 

Commencement  of  theDecen. 
nial  Archons  at  Athens      . 

Foundation  of  Rome  - 

The  Rape  of  the  Sabines 

Xth  Olympiad 

Commencement  of  the  Na- 
bonassar  JEra 

The  first  Messenian  War 

Foundation  of  Tarentum 

Foundation  of  Corcyra 

XXth  Olympiad 

The  second  Messenian  War  . 

Commencement  of  the  Annual 
Archons  at  Athens     . 

Junction  of  Babylon  and  Assy- 
ria by  Esarhaddon  . 

Combat  of  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii         -  .  - 

XXXth  Olympiad  -       - 

Foundation  of  Byzantium     . 

Foundation  of  Cyren^   - 

Establishment  of  JDraco*s  Laws 
at  Athens     ... 

XLth  Olympiad 

Commencement  of  Necho's 
Canal  between  the  Nile  and 
Red  Sea        .  .  . 

Destruction  of  Nineveh 

S^aration  of  the  Medes  and 
Lydians   in  Battle  by   an 
Eclipse  of  the  Sun  - 
(Newton's  Chron.  585.) 

Establishment  of  the  Pytliian 
Games  ... 

Restoration  of  the  Isthmian 
Games  ... 

Lth  Olympiad 

Restoration  of  the,  Nemean 
Games  ... 

First  Comedy  performed  at 
Athens  ... 

LXth  Olympiad       . 

Tragedies  first  acted  at  Athens 


B.C. 

776 

754 
753 
750 
747 

747 
743 
707 
703 
700 


681 
667 


610 
606 


601 

591 

588 
580 

568 


540 
535 


Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Cam- 

byses  ... 

The  Temple    of   Jerusalem 

finished  .  .        . 

Restoration    of   the    Demo. 

cracy  at  Athens 
Expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and 

Abolition  of  Regal  Govern. 

ment  at  Rome 
First  Alliance  between  the  Ro. 

mans  and  Carthaginians    . 
LXXth  Olympiad       . 
Institution  of  the  Saturnalia 

at  Rome 
Creation  of  the  first  Dictator 

at  Rome        ... 
First  Tribunes  of  the  People 

created  at  Rome 
Banishment  of  Coriolanus     . 
Institution  of  the  Quaestors  at 

Rome  ... 

Defeat  of    the   Spartans   at 

Thermopylae  and  Salkmis  .    480 
Rebuilding  of  Athens  by  The. 

mistocles       ... 
Foundation  of  Capua     . 
The  third  Messenian  War     . 
LXXXth  Olvmpiad 
Number  of  Tribunes  at  Rome 

increased  from  Five  to  Ten 
Creation  of  the  Decemvirs  at 

Rome  ... 

First  Sacred  War  concerning 

the  Temple  of  Delphi 
Death  of  Virginia 
Institution  of  the  Censorship 

at  Rome       ... 
Meton's  Nineteen  Years*  Cycle 

of  the  Moon  ... 
Commencement  of  the  Pelo- 

ponnesian  War 
XCth  Olympiad 
Agrarian  Law  first  moved  in 

Rome  .  -  -    416, 


515 
-    510 


509 
508 


-    497 
or 
.    496 


494 
491 


.    484 


476 


465 
460 


453 


-    448 


448 
448 


437 
432 


431 

420 


G  G    2 
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IMPORTANT  B7KNT8. 


AUicnt  governed  by  theCoun- 

eilofloO       . 
ConcliMion  of  the  Pelopoone- 

•ianWar       . 
Athens  gtnrerned  by  Thirty 

Tyranti         .  -  - 

The  Expulsion  of  the  Thirty 

Tyrants     ... 
Rome  taken  by  the   Gauls 

under  Brennus 
Cth  Olympiad 
Commenoement  of  the  second 

Sacred  War  . 
End  of  the  Sacred  War 
Commenoement  of  the  War 

between  the  Romans   and 


CXthOl'     . 

Destructian    of   Thebes    by 

Alexander 
DlTlsion  of  Alexander's  Em. 

Jlfa  of  the  SeleuddsB 
Foundation  of  Antioch,  Edes- 


cSlS 


Kth  Olympiad       • 
Athens  taken  by  Demetrius 

Poliorcetes 
The  first  Divirionof  lime  into 
Hours  by  the  Sun-dial  of 
Fapirius  Cursor 
Astronomical  JEra  of  Diony. 

sius  of  Alexandria  . 
Foundation  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Library 
The  first  Punic  War 
CXXXth  Olympiad    . 
First  Naval  Victory   of  the 
Romans  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians ... 
End  ofthe  first  Punic  War   . 
Comedies  first  acted  at  Rome 
Temple  of  Janiu  closed  for 
the  first  Time  after  Numa  . 
CXLth  Olvmpiad 
The  second  Punic  War 
End  of  the  second  Punic  War 
The  first  Macedonian  War    - 
CLth  Olympiad 
The  second  Macedonian  War 
The  third  Punic  War  . 
Destruction  of  Carthage  by 

the  Romans 
CLXth  Olympiad 
The  Jugurthine  War    - 
CLXXth  Olympiad     . 
Cyren6  bequeatned  to  the  Ro. 
mans  by  Ptolemy.  Appion  . 
The  Social  or   Marsic  War 
begins  ... 

'    •     •       of  the  Mithridatic 


■.a 

412 
405 
404 
401 

S8S 

380 

357 
348 


343 
340 


336 


323 

31« 


300 
30O 


S98 


£93 


.    283 


235 
220 
218 
201 
200 
180 
171 
149 

146 
140 
111 
100 


Syria   reduced  to  a  Roman 
Province      ... 


97 


65 


The  Catiline  Cooqpiiacy  de. 

tected  .  >  .      63 

CLXXXth  Olympiad.  .     60 

Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Csesar, 

the  first  Triumvirate  .     £9 

First  Invanon   of  Csasar  in 

Britain  .  .  .55 

His  second  Invasion    .  -54 

The  JEn  of  Antioch   com. 

mences         .  .  .49 

The  second  Triumvirate  .  43 
MauriUnia  reduced  to  a  Ro- 

man  Province         .  .33 

End  ofthe  Commonwealth  of 

Rome     -  .  .31 

CXCthOlym^ad        -  .     20 


outu   De. 

cember25.  four  Years  before 

the  Common  /Era  .  -  4 
The  End  of  the  Passover  .  8 
The  Jews  banished  from  Rome 

by  Tiberius  .      19 

CCth  Olympiads     .  .     21 

CCIst  Olympiad  .  .     £5 

End  ofthe  Olympiads  .     26 

Christ  crucified        .  .33 

Conversion  of  St  Paul  .       .     36 
The  Name  of  Christians  first 

given  to  the  Followers  of 

Christ       .  -  .     40 

Caractacus  brought  in  Chains 

to  Rome       -  -  .51 

The  first  Persecution  of  the 

Christians    -  .  .63 

Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed 

by  Titus    -  -  .70 

Destruction  pf  Herculaneum 
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VALUABLE 

STANDARD    WORKS, 


FBINTSD   FOB 


LONGMAN,  REES,  ORME,  BROWN,  AND  GREEN, 


A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS  of 
FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  with  the 
Divisions  and  Boandaries  carefnlly 
coloured;  constrocted  entirely  from 
New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  Sid- 
NBY  Hall.  (Completed  in  Seventeen 
Monthly  Parts,  any  of  which  may  still 
be  had  separate,  price  lOs.  6d.  each). 

Folded  in  half,  and  pasted    1.9,4. 
on   Guards,   in  strong 
canvas,  and  lettered  .    8  18    6 

Half-bound,  mssia  backs, 
comers,  and  lettered  .900 

In  the  full  extended  size 
of  the  Maps,  half-bound 
Russia  backs,  corners, 
and  lettered  ....  10    0    0 

Proofs  on  India  paper, 
half-bd 14    5    0 

**  We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ex- 
amine this  new  Atlas,  and  we  can  safely 
state  our  conviction  of  its  general  supe- 
riority to  all  other  Atlases." — Sphynx 
(conducted  by  3.  S.  Buckingham,  esq.). 

**  Hm  best  and  most  recent  autho- 
rities are  in  all  cases  consulted,  and 
the  maps  are  engraved  in  a  masterly 
manner.— A«i0  Monthly  Mag. 

For  other  favourable  opinions  of  this 
Atlas,  references  may  be  made  to  the 
Literary  Gazette,  Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine,  John  Bull,  Sun,  Standard,  Atlas, 
Courier,  Globe,  &c. 

An  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX  of 

all  the  NAMES  contained  in  the  above 
ATLAS,  with  references  to  the  Number 
of  the  Maps,  and  the  Latitude  and  Lon- 
gitude in  which  the  Places  are  to  be 
found.— JV«aWy  ready. 


A  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL 
GEOGRAPHY.  By  M.  Malts  Brun, 
Editor  of  the  "  Annales  des  Voyages." 
Parts  1  to  15,  price  78.  fid.  each. 

The  work  is  now  finished  in  the 
original ;  but  in  order  to  render  it  more 
complete  for  the  English  reader,  large 
additions  will  be  made  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  which  will  be 
published  in  a  few  months. 

"  We  think  the  translators  of  M. 
Malte-Brun's  Geography  have  done 
good  service  to  the  public,  by  render- 
ing so  valuable  a  work  accessible  to  the 
English  reader.''— JK'dJft.  /2eo.No.97. 

"  Infinitely  superior  to  any  tfains  of 
its  class  which  has  ever  appeared.^' — 
lAUrary  Gagette,  No.  405. 

Thb  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER, 
OR  COMPENDIOUS  GEOGRA- 
PHICAL DICTIONARY,  brought 
down  to  the  present  time ;  forming  a 
complete  body  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Political,  Statistical,  and  Commercial. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  in  C 
vols.  2nd  Edit,  in  1  large  vol.  8vo. 
(with  Maps,)  186.  boards. 

Thb  EDINBURGH  GAZETTEER 
OR  GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTION- 
ARY, brought  down  to  the  Present 
Time.    6  vols.  8vo.  51.  5b.  boards. 

Also,  as  an  Accompaniment  to 
the  above  Works, 
A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  con 
structed  by  A.  Arrowshith,  Hydro- 
srapher  to  the  King,  firom  the  latest 
Authorities;  comprehended  in  Fifty- 
four  Maps,  including  the  recent  Disco- 
veries. In  royal  quarto,  price  11.  Ifis. 
half-bd.  or  coloured,  21.  12s.  fid. 
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Faluable   Standard  Works,   printed  for 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

ARCHDEACON   COXE*8   HMTOBICAL    AND    BIOGRAPHICAL   WORKS. 


MEMOIRS  or  tub  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OP  THR  Right  Hon. 
HENRY  PELHAM,  collected  from 
the  Family  Papers,  and  other  Au- 
thentic Docnmeots.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
CoxK,  M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Arch- 
deacon of  Wilta.  In  2  vols.4to.  with 
PortraiU,  51.  te. 

A  few  Copies  are  printed  on  Urge 
paper,  uniform  with  the  Author's  pre- 
ceding Works,  price  101. 10s.  bds. 

Thb  private  and  confiden- 
tial CORRESPONDENCE  or 
CH  AS.  TALBOT,  Duke  of  SHREWS- 
BURY, principal  Minister  to  King 
William.  In  4to.,  ^ith  a  Portrait. 
Price  31.  ^b,  bds. 


MEMOIRS  OP  HORATIO  LORD  I 
WALPOLE.  SdEdit.  InS  vols.8vo. . 
11.  Ob. 

MEMOIRS  or  trb  KINGS  op  ■ 
SPAIN  OP  THB  HOUSE  OP  BOUR- ' 
BON,  nnom  the  Accession  of  Philip  . 
the  Fifth  to  the  Death  of  Charles  the  ; 
Third,  170(^-1788.  Sd  Edit.  In  5  vols,  i 
8vo.  31.  bds.  } 

HISTORY  OF  THB  HOUSE  op 
AUSTRIA,  ftx>m  the  Foandation  of 
the  Monarchy,  by  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burgh,  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  II. 
1218  to  1792.  5  vols.  8vo.  Price 
31.  13s.  6d.  bds. 

MEMOIRS  OP  JOHN,  DUKE  op 
MARLBOROUGH.  In  6  vols.  8vo. 
with  an  Atlas,  51.  5s. 


MR.    SHARON    TURNER's 

Thb  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 
ft-om  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Death 
of  Elisabeth.  Bv  Sharok  Turner, 
F.A.S.  R.A.8.L.  In  12  vols.  8vo. 
Price  81.  Ss.  bds. 

Also  may  be  had,  by  the  same 
Author,  separately. 

The  HISTORY  of  thb  ANGLO- 
SAXONS,  comprising  the  History  of 
England  from  the  earliest  Period  to 
the  Norman  Conquest.  5th  Edit.  3 
vols.  8vo.  21.  5s.  bds. 


history   of    ENGLAND. 

The  reigns  op  EDWARD  VI., 
MARY,  AND  ELIZABETH.  2d  Edit. 
2  vols.,  8vo.  11.  12s.  bds. 

The  HISTORY  op  ENGLAND, 
during  the  MIDDLE  AGES;  com- 

g rising  the  Reigns  firom  William  the 
longueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VIII.,  3d  Edit.  5  voLs.8vo.  Price  31. 
boards. 

The  history  of  the  REIGN 
OP  HENRY  the  EIGHTH.  3d  Edit. 
2  vols.  8vo.  II.  6s.  boards. 


MEMOIRS  OP  THE  LIFE  of  SIR 
WALTER  RALEGH,  with  some  Ac- 
count of  the  Period  in  which  he  lived. 
By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Author  of 
"  Memoirs  of  Henry  VIU."  In  1 
voL  8o.  with  Portrait,  148.  bds. 

ANNUAL  BIOGRAPHY  and 
OBITUARY,  for  1831,  being  tlie  15th 
volume ;  containing  Memoirs  of  cele- 
brated Persons  who  have  died  during 
the  Years  1829-30.  Will  be  published 
January  1,  1831. 

•,•  Alio  may  be  had,  the  preceding 
14  volumes,  15s.  each  ;  and  purchasers 
are  requested  to  complete  their  Sets, 
as  some  of  the  volumes  are  nearly  out 
of  print. 


The  HISTORY  of  THUCY- 
DIDES  ;  newly  translated  into  En- 
glish, and  illustrated  with  very  copious 
Annotations,  &c.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomfibld,  D.D.  F.S.A.  of  Sidney 
College,  Cambridge;  Vicar  of  Bis- 
brooke,  in  Rutland,  &c.  Author  of 
"  Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sa- 
cne."    3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  21. 5s. 

The  history  op  the  RISE 
OF  the  MAHOMEDAN  power  in 
INDIA,  tiU  the  Year  1612.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  of  Mahombd 
Kasim  Fbrishta.  By  John  Brigos, 
Lieut.-Col.  in  the  Madras  Army.  4 
vols.  8vo.  41.  4s.  j 
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Longfium,  Rett,  Orme^  Brottm,  and  Green. 
HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY.  CONTINUED. 


MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  of 
QUEEN  ELIZABETH.  By  Lucv 
AiKiN.  In  «  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Por- 
trait, from  the  rare  Print  by  Criflpin 
de  Paue.    Hth  Edit.  11.  5«.  boards. 

By  the  same  Antlior. 

MEMOIRS  OP  THE  COURT  of 
/AMES  THE  FIRST.  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
3d  Edit.  11.  4«. 

ANNALS  OF  TRB  REIGN  of 
GEORGE  THE  THIRD.  By  John 
AiKiN,  M.D.  in  2  vols.  8vo.  a  new 
Edition,  brooght  down  to  the  Period 
of  his  Majesty's  decease,  price  11.  9s. 
boards. 

The  life  of  NAPOLEON  BUO- 
NAPARTE, Emperor  of  the  French  ; 
with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  French 
Revolution.  By  the  Author  of  "  Wa- 
ver ley,"  dec.  2d  Edition.  In  9  vols, 
post  8vo.    Price  41. 148.  6d.  bds. 

The  HISTORY  of  the  CRU- 
SADES,  FOR  TUB  Rbcoveby  and 
Possession  of  the  HOLY  LAND. 
By  Charlbs  Mills,  Esq.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.  4th  Edit,  with  a  Portrait  and 
Memoir  of  the  Author.    Price  IL  fit. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  HISTORY  of  CHIVALRY. 
or  KNIGHTHOOD  and  its  TIMES. 
2d  edit,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  price  11. 48.  bds. 

"  This  was  an  appropriate  under- 
taking for  the  able  author  of  the  Cru- 
sades, and  he  has  executed  it  with 
equal  learning,  fidelity,  and  elegance." 
MontJdp  Review. 


A  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.  By 
John  O'Driscou  In  2  vols.  8vo. 
PHce  IL  4s.  boards. 

"We  can  recommend  it  as  a  most 
safe  and  useful  guide  to  all  those  who 
are  conscious  either  of  redundant  teal, 
or  deficient  knowledge  on  the  subject 
of  Irish  aA'^iri,*'— Edinburgh  Beview, 
No.(n. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN 
OF  GEORGE  in.  By  Robbrt  Bis- 
sbtt,  LL.D.,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of 
Burke,"  &c.  &c.  A  new  edition,  com- 
pleted to  the  Death  of  the  King,  6  vols. 
8vo.     Price  31.  Ss.  boards. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHT  HON. 
R.  B.  SHERIDAN.  By  T.  Moore, 
Esq.  With  a  Portrait,  from  an  Orieinal 
Picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Fifth 
edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  U.  Us.  6d. 

The  HISTORY  of  ROMAN  LFFE- 
RATURE,  from  its  Earliest  Period  to 
the  end  of  the  Augustan  Age.  By  John 
Dunlof,  Esq.  In  3  vols.  8vo.  price 
2L  7s.  6d.  boards. 

By  the  same  Author, 
THE    HISTORY    of   FICTION. 
3  voLi.  post  8vo.,  21.28.  boards. 

SKETCHES  of  thb  CHARAC 
TBR,  MANNI':RS,  and  PRESENT 
STATE  OF  the  HIGHLANDERS 
OP  SCOTLAND;  with  Details  of  the 
Military  Service  of  the  Highland  Re- 
giments. By  Major-Gkneral  David 
Stbwart.  In  2  vols.  8vo.  the  third 
edition,  11.  8s.  boards,  with  a  Map  of 
the  Highlands. 


MR.  HUNT'S  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 


EXEMPLARS  of  TUDOR  AR- 
CHITECTURE, adapted  to  Modern 
Habitations :  with  illustrative  Details, 
selected  from  Ancient  Edifices;  and 
Observations  on  the  Furniture  of  the 
Tndor  Period.  By  T.  F.  Hunt,  Ar- 
chitect. Royal  4to.  with  37  Plates, 
21.  28.;  or  with  India  Proofs,  31.  38. 

"  Whoever  wishes  to  *  talk  cnnning- 
lie'  of  old  houses  and  old  furniture, 
should  consult  this  volume." — Literary 
GoMtte,  Dec.  12, 1829. 

By  the  same  Author, 
ARCHITETTURA  CAMPESTRE ; 
displayed  in   Lodges,    Gardbners' 


Houses,  &c.  In  Twelve  Plates,  with 
descriptive  Letterpress,  in  Royal  4to. 
II.  Is.  bds.;  or  India  Proofs,  11.  lis.  M. 
bds. 

HALF  a  DOZEN  HINTS  on  PIC- 
TURESQUE DOMESTIC  ARCHI- 
TECTURE; in  a  Series  of  Designs  for 
Gate-Lodges,  Gamekeepers'  Cottageii, 
&e.  2d  Edit.  4to.  Ifis.  bds.  or  11.  is. 
India  Proofs,  bds. 

DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE- 
HOUSES,  ALMS-HOUSES,  &c.  In 
Twenty-one  Plates,  with  descriptive 
Letter-press,  in  Royal  4to.  11.  Is.  bds. 
or  India  Proofs,  11.  lis.  6d.  bds. 
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TRAVELS.  VOYAGES.  TOPOOBAPHY.  ETC- 


TRAVELS  IN  RUSSIA,  wad  a 
Residence  at  St.  Petersbargh  and 
Odesu,  in  the  Yean  18S7-39 ;  Hitended 
to  give  some  accoant  of  Russia  u  it 
is,  and  not  as  it  b  represented  to  be, 

i&C.      Bv    BDW4KD    MOBTOM,    M.  B.» 

Mem.  Trin.  Coll.  Camlnridge,  &c.  &c. 
In  8vo.  14b.  boards. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  op 
DISCOVER! BS  and  TRAVELS  in 
NORTH  AMERICA,  with  Observa- 
tions on  Emigration.  By  Hdoh 
MvHRAT,  F.  R.  S.  E.  tee,  Aathor  of 
Travels  in  Aftica.  Asia,  tec  %  vols. 
8vo.  Vs.  boards. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  of 
TRAVELS  TO  THB  EQUINOCTIAL 
REGIONS  OP  THB  NEW  CONTI- 
NENT. By  Albxandbb  db  Hum- 
boldt and  AiMB  Bon  plan  d.  Trana- 
lated  into  English  by  Hblbn  Maria 
Williams.  In  7  vols.  8vo.  with 
Maps,  Plans,  &c.  price  01. 

By  the  same  Aathor, 
POLITICAL  ESSAY  ON  MEXICO. 
8d  Edit.    4  vols.  9vo.  with  Sections 
and  Maps,  at  ISs.  fld.  boards. 

RESEARCHES  concbrnino  thb 
INSTITUTIONS  and  MONU- 
MENTS OP  THB  ANCIENT  IN- 
HABITANTS OP  AMERICA;  with 
Descriptions  and  Views.  New  Edi- 
tion. S  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates,  Sis.  6d. 
boards. 

The  GUIDE  to  all  the  WATERING 
and  SEA-BATHING  PLACES,  in- 
cluding the  Scotch  Watering  Places; 
containing  fUll  and  accurate  Descrip. 
tions  of  each  Place,  and  the  Environs. 
With  a  Description  of  the  Lalces,  and 
a  Tour  through  Wales.  In  a  thick 
i8mo.  volume,  illustrated  by  04  Views 
and  Maps,  price  19s.  bound. 

Thb  original  PICTURE  op 
LONDON,  corrected  to  the  present 
time ;  re  edited,  and  moitly  written,  by 
J.  Britton,  F.  S.  a.  &c.  With  up- 
wards of  100  Views  of  Public  Build- 
ings, a  large  Plan  of  all  the  Streets,  tic, 
of  the  Metropolis  and  Suburbs,  a  Map 
of  the  Country  twenty  miles  round 
London,  and  aPIan  of  the  Situation  of 
the  Squares,  Public  Buildings,  tec.  9s.; 
with  the  Maps  only,  68.  neatly  bound. 


cely  possible  to  open  the 
seelne  usefhl  and  livelv 
descriptions    indeaerii- 


RECOLLBCTIONSof  the  PENIN- 
SULA, conUining  Sketches  of  the 
Manners  and  Character  of  the  Spanish 
Nation.  9th  Edition.  1  voL  8vo. 
10s.  Od.  boards. 

"  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
bMk  withoot 
remarks,   or 

ablp  4«*cWp«oe."— ifonlAly  Sttitw, 
By  the  same  Author, 

SKETCHES  OF  INDLA.  By  a 
Travbllbr.  For  Fire-side  Travellers 
at  Home.  4th  Edition.  1  voL  Svo. 
9s.  boards. 

NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS 
DURiNO  A  RAMBLE  in  GERMANY. 
NewEditten.    1  voL  8vo.  12s.  bds. 

SCENES  AND  IMPRESSIONS  in 
EGYPT  AND  ITALY.  1  voL  Svo. 
lis.  boards.    3d  Edit. 

"  Such  is  the  merit  and  charm  of 
the  volumes  before  us,  they  place  us 
at  once  by  the  side  of  the  aathor,  and 
Mng  before  our  eyes  and  minds  the 
scenes  he  has  passed  through,  and  the 
feelings  they  suggested."— ^StflnfturyA 


A  SPINSTER'S  TOUR  IN 
FRANCE,  THB  STATES  ov 
GENOA,  tec  during  the  Year  1837. 
12mo.  10s.  Od.  bds. 

A  TOUR  IN  ITALY  and  SICILY. 
By  L.  Si MOND,  Author  of  '*A  Tonr 
in  Switterland,"  "A  Tonr  in  Great 
BriUin,"  tec.    In  1  vol.  Svo.  168. 


A  VOYAGE  TOWARDS 
SOUTH  POLE;  containing  an  Ex. 
amination  of  the  Antarctic  SetL,  to  the 
Seventy-Fourth  Degree  of  latitude. 
By  Jambs  Wbddbll,  Master  of  the  i 
Royal  Navy.  Sd  Edit.  Svo.  with ' 
Plates,  tee.    Price  18s.  bds.  I 

"Mr.  Weddell's  volume  deserves! 
to  find  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  every  ! 
library  that  pretends  to  a  collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels.'*— Quarfer/y ! 
Review,  No,  08.  | 

NARRATIVE  op  a  TOURj 
THROUGH  THB  MOREA.  giving  an 
Account  of  the  present  State  of  that  I 
Peninsula  and  its  Inhabitants,  indud- 1 
ing  a  View  and  Description  of  tiiet 
Port  of  Navarino.  By  Sir  William 
Gbll.  In  8vo.,  with  Plates,  Wood 
Cuts,  tec  Price  15s.  bds. 
\ 
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MR.  LOUDON'S  WORKS  ON  GARDENING, 
AGRICULTURE.  &c.  &c. 


HORTUS  BRITANNTCUS ;  a  Ca- 
talogue of  all  the  Plants  Indigenons, 
Cnltivated  in,  or  Introduced  to  Bri- 
Uin. 

Part  I.  The  Linnsean  Arningeroent> 
in  which  nearly  30,000  Species  are 
ennmerated :  preceded  by  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Linnsean  System.— Part  II. 
The  Jnssieuean  Arrangement  of  nearly 
4000  Genera ;  with  an  Introdaction  to 
the  Natural  System,  and  a  General 
Description  and  History  of  each  Order. 
Edited  by  J.  G.  Loi7DON,  F.L.  H.G. 
and  Z.S.  In  8vo.  price  11.  Is.  cloth 
boards. 

The  Linosean  Arrangement  and  its 
Supplement  are  entirely  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gborgb  Don;  the  Natnnti  Ar- 
rangement  is  founded  on  that  of  Pro- 
fessor  LiNDLEY,  with  some  Additions 
and  Alterations  rendered  necessary  by 
the  plan  of  this  Catalogue;  and  Dr. 
Grey  ILLS  assisted  in  arranging  the 
Cryptogamla. 

The  magazine  op  NATURAL 
HISTORY,  AND  JOURNAL  of  ZOO 
LOGY,  BOTANY,  MINKKALOGY, 
GEOLOGY,  AND  METEOROLOGY. 
In  8vo.  No.  15  (to  be  continued  every 
Two  Months,  alternately  with  the 
"  Gardener's  Magazine,")  price  3s.  6d. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  con- 
Uiaing  Nos.  1  to  10,  price  36s.  bds. 

The  different  Departments  edited  by 
Gentlemen  eminent  in  each.  The 
Drawings  of  Botany  and  Conchology, 
by  Sowbrby:  of  Animals,  by  Har- 
vey; of  Trees,  by  Strctt;  and  the 
Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Branston. 


An  ENCYCLOP.«a)IAof  PLANTS, 
comprising  the  Description,  Specific 
Character,  Culture,  History,  Applica- 
tion in  the  Arts,  and  every  other  Dc 
sirable  Particular  respecting  all  the 
Plants  Indigenous,  Cultivated  in,  or 
Introduced  to  Britain.  Edited  by 
J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  H.S.,  ftc. 

The  Specific  Characten,&c.  by  John 
LiNDUY,  F.R.S.  L.S.  and  G.S.,  &c. 
The  Drawings  by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby, 
F.L.S.;  and  the  Engravings  by  R. 
Branston.  Complete  in  1  large  vol. 
8vo.,  with  nearly  10,000  Engravings 
on  Wood,  price  41. 14s.  6d. ;  in  9  sepa- 
rate Parts,  lOs.  6d.  each  ;  or  in  36  Nos. 
2s.  6d.  each. 

An  ENCYCLOPiEDIA  of  GAR- 
DENING; comprising  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Horticulture,  Floriculture, 
Arboriculture,  and  Landscape  Garden- 
ing. In  I  large  voL  8 vo.  closely  printed , 
with  upwanis  of  700  Engravings  on 
Wood,  price  21. 

An  ENCYCLOPjEDIA  of  AGRI- 
CULTURE, on  the  same  Plan.  Illus- 
trated with  upwards  of  800  EugraviiigP 
on  Wood,  by  Branston.  A  New 
Edition  will  be  ready  in  Nov.  1830. 

The  GARDENER'S  MAGAZINE, 
and  register  of  RURAL  and 
DOMESTIC  IMPROVEMENT.  No. 
28.  Continued  in  Nos.,  every  Two 
Months,  alternately  with  the  *'  Maga- 
zine of  Natural  History,"  price  3s.  6d. 
each. 

Also  may  be  had.  Vols.  I.  to  V., 
price  41. 


PROFESSOR  FLAXMAN'S  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A  SERIES  of  75  COMPOSI- 
TIONS TO   ILLUSTRATE  THE  ILIAD 

AND  ODYSSEY  OF  HOMER,  with 
Descriptions  of  their  subjects,  and  ex- 
tracts fVtMn  PoFE's  translation,  upon 
each  plate.  The  dresses,  habits,  ar- 
mour, implements  of  war,  &c.,  are  all 
of  Classical  anthority.  By  Professor 
Flax  MAN.    2  vols.  2L  28.  each. 


1.  A  SERIES  OF  in  COMPOSl 

TIONS     TO      ILLUSTRATE      DANTE. 

41.  4s.  bds. 

2.  A    SERIES    OF     COMPOSl 

TIONS    TO    ILLUSTRATE    HESIOD. 
Folio,  21.  128.  6d.  bds. 

3.  COMPOSITIONS    FROM   its-. 
CHYLUS.    21.28. 
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MR.  BRIXTON'S  ARCHITECTURAL  WORKS. 


PICTUBKSQUB  ANTIQUITIES 
OPTHS  ENGLISH  CITIES;  contain- 
ing 00  EnKravings  by  Lb  Kkux,  &c., 
«nd  M  Woodcuts  of  Ancient  Bnlld- 
ings.  Street  Architecture,  Bars,  Castles, 
&Cm  with  Historical  and  Descriptive 
Accoanti  of  the  Subjects,  and  of  the 
Characteristic  Features  of  each  City. 
By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.,  ftc.  In 
1  vol.  elegantly  half  bound, price  71.  4s. 
roedinm  4to. ;  121.  imperial  4to.,  with 
Proofb  of  the  Plates. 

The  Sixth  and  eonclndiBg  Number, 
containing  Views  in  GUmoetter,  Ro 
cheater,  Chichetter,  WelU,  Brittoi, 
Norwichf  Ser^ord,  Worcetter,  Co 
veniry,  London,  &c.,is  just  published. 

By  the  same  Aothor, 
A  DICTIONARY  op  thk  ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND  ARCHiEOLOGY  op 
THS  MIDDLE  AGES  ;  inciudiug  the 
Words  used  by  Old  and  Modem  Au- 
thors, in  treating  of  Architectural  and 
other  Antiquities,  &c. ;  Part  I.,  with 
19  Engravings  by  J.  Li  Kbux.  The 
volome  will  contain  at  least  40  En- 
gravings, and  be  completed  in  Four 
Parts,  in  the  year  1831.  Price,  royal 
8vo.  12s.  each ;  mediun  4to.  Sis. ; 
imperial  4to.  Sis.  <ld.  Prospectuses 
may  be  had  of  the  Publishers. 

Tbk  history  and  ILLUSTRA- 
TION OF  REDCLIFFE  CHURCH, 
BRISTOL;  with  12  Plates.  Royal 
8vo.  18s. ;  imp.  4to.  11.  Us.  6d. 

The  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTI 
QUITIES  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
In  4  vols.  med.  4to.  211. ;  or  imp.  4to. 
321.  half  bound. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  AUD  HISTO- 
RICAL ILLUSTRATIONS  op  thb 
ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  of 
GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  J.  Bbitton, 
F.S.A.  &c.,  price  61. 12s.  small  paper, 
and  111.  large  paper. 

•»•  To  correspond  with  the  "Archi' 
teetwtU  Antiquitiea,'*  of  which  this 
work  forms  the  Fifth  Volume. 

The  Abchitectdral  Antiquitibs 
may  be  purchased  ia  10  separate  Parts, 
boards.  Two  Guineas  each.  Parts  XI. 
and  XII.  at  21.  8s.  each;  and  Part 
XIIL,  which  completes  the  Fifth  Vol., 
or  Chronological  Series,  11.  16b. 


The  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUI- 
TIES op  ENGLAND ;  or,  an  Hiato- 
rical.  Architectural,  and  Graphical 
Illustration  of  the  English  Cathedral 
Churches.  Price  12s.  per  No.  in  med. 
4to. ;  and  11.  in  imperial  4to. ;  48  Nos. 
are  already  published.  Each  size  to 
claas  with  the  Arekifyctmrul  Anti^tii' 
Uea  of  Great  Britain, 

The  following  are  complete,  and  may 
be  had  separate,  vis.: 

SalUbmrp  CathedralMt^  31  Ensrav- 
ings,  med.  4lo.  31.  3s;  imp.  4to.  51. 9s. 

Nonoich,  with  25  Plates,  med.  4to. 
21.  lOs. ;  imp.  4to.  41.  4s. 

lAchfielA,  with  16  Engraving*,  med. 
4to.  11.  18s. ;  imp.  4to.  M.  3s. 

York,  with  85  Engravinga,  med.  4to. 
31.  15s. ;  imp.  4to.  m.  6s. 

Winchetter,  30  Engravings,  med. 
4to.  31.  3s. ;  imp.  4to.  51.  58. 

Oxford,  with  11  Engravings,  med 
4to.  11.  4s. ;  imp.  4to.  21.  28. 

Canterbury,  with  26  Engravings, 
med.  4to.  31. 3s.;  imp.  4to.  51.  5s. 

Exeter,  with  22  Engravings,  med. 
4to.  21.  10s. ;  imp.  4to.  41. 4s. 

Welle,  with  24  Engravings,  med. 
4to.  21.  10s. ;  imp.  4to.  41.  48. 

Peterborough,  with  17  Plates,  med. 
4to.  11.  18s. ;  imp.  4to.  31.  3s. 

Gloueeeter,  with  22  Engravings,  med. 
4to.  21.  10s. ;  imp.  4to.  41. 4s. 

Brietol,  with  14  Engravings,  med. 
4to.  IL  4s. ;  amp.  4to.  2L  28. 

Hertford  and  Worceeter  Catkedraf* 
are  in  preparation,  and  will  be  com- 
prised in  3  Nos.  to  each. 

•••  Of  the  above  Works,  a  email 
mtmber  of  copies  are  printed  on  super 
royal  folio,  with  Proofs,  and  with 
Proofs  and  Etchings  of  the  Plates. 

Thb  history  and  ANTIQUI- 
TIES OF  BATH  ABBEY  CHURCH, 
with  IQ  Engravings,  by  J.  and  H.  Lk 
Ksux.  Royal  8vo.  II.;  med.  4to. 
11.  lis.  6d. ;  imp.  4to.  21.  2s. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRADITIONS  of  LANCASHIRE. 
By  J.  Ruby,  Esq.  M.R.S.L.  Sd  Edit. 
3  vols,  demy  8vo.,  with  IS  Plates  by 
Findeo,  and  numeroos  Wood-cats. 
21.88. 

A  few  copies  of  the  First  Edition, 
with  Proofs  of  the  Plates  on  India 
paper,  41.  49.;  or  with  Proofs  and 
Etchings  on  India  paper,  4L  14s.  6d. 
may  still  be  had. 

**  A  work  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
estimated  as  it  on^t.**— Literary  Gor 
xette.  Oct.  17,  1839. 

BOOK  RARITIES  ih  thk  UNI- 
VERSITY OF  CAMBRIDGE.  Illas- 
trated  by  Original  Letters  and  Notes, 
Biographical,  Literary,  and  Antiqua- 
rian. By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
HORRS,  M.  A.  1  vol.  8vo.  nameroas 
Wood-cats,  11.  lis.  6d. 

PLAIN  INSTRUCTIONS  to  EX- 
ECUTORS AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TORS, shewing  the  Duties  and  Re- 
sponsibilities incident  to  the  due  Per- 
formance of  their  Trasts;  with  Direc- 
tions respecting  the  Probate  of  Wills, 
and  talcing  oat  Letters  of  Administra- 
tion, &c.  &c.  In  8vo.  3d  Edition, 
enlarged,  88. 

Thb  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  PA- 
LEY,  D.D.  with  additional  Sermons, 
&c.  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Palby,  MA.  Vicar  of 
Easingwold.  A  new  Edition,  7  vols. 
8vo.  21.  168.  bds. 

By  the  same  Aathor, 
SERMONS  ON  SEVERAL  SUB- 
JECTS.   8th  Edit.,  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

SERMONS.  By  Ralph  Ward- 
LAW»  D.D.  Glasg   w.    8vo.  13s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Aathor, 

DISCOURSES  ON  THB  PRINCIPAL 

PARTS  OF  THB  SOCINIAN  CON- 
TROVERSY. 8V0. 16s.  bds.  4th  Edit, 
much  enlarged. 

The  PRINCIPliES  of  CHRIS- 
TIAN PHILOSOPHY;  containing 
the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions, 
and  C6B8olati2n8  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion* By  John  Burns,  M.D.  Begins 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  &c.  3d  Edit.  12iiio.  7s. 
bds. 


LFTERARY  RECOLLECTIONS. 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Warnbr,  F.A.S. 
Rector  of  Great  Chalfield,  WUts,  &c. 
3  vols.  8vo.  Sds.  bds. 

"  The  style  is  remarkably  forcible, 
chaste,  and  elegant."-~AronMiy  Rev, 

LACON;  or,  MANY  THINGS  in 
FEW  WORDS.  By  the  Rev.  C.  C. 
CoLTON,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Kew  and  Pe- 
tersham. A  new  Edition,  3  vols.  8to. 
14s.  bds. 

A  TREATISE  on  thb  STEAM 
ENGINE;  Historical,  Practical,  and 
Descriptive.  By  John  Far  by.  En 
gineer.  4to.  Uinstrated  by  nameroas 
Wood-cats,  and  3A  Copper-plates,  en- 
graved bv  Wilson  Lowry,  from  Draw- 
ings by  Messrs.  Farey.    51.  5s.  bds. 

Vol.  II.  is  in  the  press. 

Thb  SHIP-MASTER'S  ASSIST- 
ANT, AND  OWNER'S  MANUAL; 
containing  general  Information  neces- 
sary for  Mercliants,  Owners,  and  Mas- 
ters of  Ships,  Officers,  &c.  By  David 
Stbblb,  Esq.  A  new  Edition,  brought 
down  to  August,  1830.  The  Commer- 
cial Department  by  Dr.  Kblly,  Aa- 
thor of  the  **  Universal  Cambist,"  and 
Mathematical  Examiner  of  the  Trinity 
House ;  and  the  Legal  Department  bv 
a  Professional  Ckutleman.  In  1  thick 
volume,  closely  printed,  with  Maps, 
Plates,  &c.  Sis.  bds.  or  22s.  6d.  bound. 

Thb  MISCELLANEOUS  PROSE 
WORKS  OF  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT, 
Bart.,  now  first  collected.  6  vols. 
8vo.  3L  128.  bds. 

The  medical  GUIDE:  for  the 
Use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families 
and  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practi- 
tioners. By  Richard  Rbbcb,  M.  D. 
&c.  A  new  Edition,  being  the  Fif- 
teenth, considerably  enlarged.  12s.  bds. 

Thb  good  NURSE;  or  Hints  on 
the  Management  of  the  Sick  and  Lving- 
in  Chamber  and  Nursery.  2d  Edit., 
with  Additions,  and  Recommendatory 
Letters  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Dr. 
Babington,  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  Lister,  &c. 
Dedicated  by  permission  to  Mrs.  Fry. 

88. 
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Faluable  SUmdard  Works^  prinUd  for 

WORKS  ON  GARDENING,  RURAL  ECONOMY, 
NATURAL  HISTORY,  &c. 


The  ENGLISH  FLORA.  By  Sir 
J.  E.  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fm.  Lin. 
Soc.  ftc.  New  Edit,  in  4  toIb.  8vo. 
SL8S. 

"  These  volames  are  coropoced  with 

an  intimate  Icnowledge  of  the  sabject, 

'  with  an  undeyiating  aim  at  accnracy, 

and  with  an  invariable  respect  for  can- 

'  door  and  for  truth." — Monthly  Revieui. 

I  By  the  same  Author, 

I  A  COMPENDIUM  of  the  ENG- 
USH  FLORA.    ISmo.  7s.6d. 

I  The  mme  Work  in  Latin.  Price 
78.  6d.    Fifth  Edit. 

I  A  GRAMMAR  of  BOTANY,  iUns- 
trative  of  artificial,  as  well  as  nataral 
Classification,  with  an  explanation  of 
Jnssien's  System.      In  8vo.  with  277 

'  Figures  of  Plants,  &c.    ad  Edit.  ISs. ; 

I  or  coloured  Plates,  11.  lis.  Od. 

I      An    INTRODUCTION  to  the 

,  STUDY  of  PHYSIOLOGICAL  and 

SYSTEMATICAL  BOTANY.  In 

8vo.   6th  Edit,   with   IS    Plates,  14s. 

plain ;  or  coloured,  II.  8s.  bds. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  the  NA- 
TURAL SYSTEM  of  BOTANY  ;  or, 
a  Systematic  View  of  the  Oreanisa- 
tion.  Natural  Affinities,  and  Geogra- 
phical Distribution  of  the  whole  Vege- 
table Kingdom :  together  with  the 
Uses  of  the  most  important  Species  in 
Medicine,  the  Arts,  and  Rural  or  Do- 
mestic Economy.  By  John  Lind- 
i.KY,  F.R.S.  L.S.  G.S.  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  London, 
Olc.  &C.  in  8vo.  lis.  cloth  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 
A  SYNOPSIS   of  the   BRITISH 
FLORA,  arranged  according   to   the 
Natural  Orders.    13mo.  lOs.  6d.  bds. 

An  INTRODUCTION  to  ENTO- 
MOLOGY ;  or,  Elements  of  the  Na- 
tural History  of  Insects.  By  Wil- 
liam KiRBY,  M.A.  F.R.S.  and  L.S 
and  William  Spknck,  Esq.  F.L  S. 
Vew  Edit.  4  vols.  8vo.  with  Plates, 
.ind  Portraits  of  the  Authors,  price  41. 
A  Scientific  Index  may  be  had, 
price  28. 


A  NEW  SYSTEM  of  GEOLOGY, 
in  which  the  great  Revolutions  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature  are  re- 
conciled at  once  to  Modern  Science 
and  to  Sacred  History.  By  Anbrbw 
Urk,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  In  1  vol. 
8VO.  with  7  Plates  and  51  Wood-cnts. 
Price  11.  Is.  bds. 

*<  We  regard  this  New  System  of 
Geology  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
accessions  lately  made  to  the  Scientific 
Literature  of  our  country." — Bnmd't 
Journal  qf  Scimce  No,  0,  New  Seriea, 

THE    BRITISH    FLORA;    com- 

? rising  the  PHENOGAMOUS  or 
LOWERING  PLANTS,  and  the 
FERNS.  By  William  Jackson 
Hooker,  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.,  &c. 
In  1  vol.  royal  19mo.  ISs.  cloth  bds. 

The  plan  of  the  above  work  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  first  part  of  Dr.  Hooker's 
"  Flora  Scotica."  The  Mosses,  and  the 
rest  of  the  Cryptogaroia,  will  form  a 
distinct  volume,  corresponding  with  tbe 
above,  and  with  the  "  English  Flora" 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Smith. 

MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA ; 
containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged 
and  described ;  witli  Plates.  By  W. 
J.  Hooker,  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S. 
&c.  and  T.  Taylor,  M.D.  M.R.I.A. 
and  F.L.S.  &c.  The  2d  Edit,  in  8vo. 
11.  lis.  6d.  plain,  and  31.  3s.  coloured 
plates. 

Thb  BOOK  of  NATURE;  being  a 
Popular  Illustration  of  the  General 
L>aws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation,  in 
its  Unorganized  and  Organized,  its 
Corporeal  and  Mental  Departments. 
By  J.  Mason  Good,  M.D.  and  F.R.S. 
2d  Edit.  3  vols.  8vo.  11.  16s. 

"  —  the  work  is.  certainly  the  best 
philosophical  digest  of  the  kind  which 
we  have  seen." — Monthly  Review. 

The  LINNiEAN  SYSTEM  of 
CONCHOLOGY.  ByJ.  Mawk. 
8vo.  with  a  Plate  to  each  Genera  (.36), 
plain,  11.  Is,;  coloured  after  nature, 
21.  12s.  6d. 
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Limgmany  Rees,  Orme,  Brwm,  and  Green, 


WORKS  ON  GARDENING,  &c.  CONTINUED. 


An  arrangement  of  BRI- 
TISH PLANTS,  according  to  the 
latest  Improvements  of  the  Linnaean 
System.  By  W.  Withering,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  F.L.S.  &c.  The  Seventh  Edi- 
tion, with  considerable  additions,  in- 
cluding the  most  recent  Discoveries, 
and  namerons  Annotations,  illastrative 
of  Vegetable  Economy.  By  W.  Wi- 
thering, Esq.  LL.D.  F.L.S.  Extra- 
ordinary Member  of  the  Royal  Medi- 
cal Society  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  In  4 
vols.  8vo.    3L  16s.  bds. 

REMARKS  ON  the  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  of  ROAD  MAKING.  By 
John  Loudon  M'Adam,  Esq.  Ninth 
Edit,    In  8vo.  78.  fid.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author, 
OBSERVATIONS  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  TRUSTS  for  the  Care  of  Tnrn- 
pike  Roads.  8vo.  6s. 

LECTURES  ON  the  ELEMENTS 
OF  BOTANY.  By  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson,  M.D.  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Plates, 
11.  8s.  bds. 

ELEMENTS  op  AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMISTRY.  By  Sir  Humphry 
Daty,  Bart.    8vo.  4th  Edit.  15s.  bds. 


A  TREATISE  on  the  VALUA-! 
TION  of  PROPERTY  for  the 
POOR'SRATE.  By  J.  S.  Bayldon, 
Land-Agent  and  Appraiser.  In  8vo. 
7s.  6d. 

By  the  same  Author, 
The  ART  op  VALUING  RENTS 
and  TILLAGES,  and  the  Tenant's 
Right  on  entering  and  quitting  Farms 
explained.  For  the  Use  of  Landlords, 
Land-Agents,  &c.  Third  Edit.  8vo. 
78.  bds. 

INSTRUCTIONS  to  YOUNG 
SPORTSMEN  in  all  that  relates  to 
Guns  and  Shootine.  By  Lient.-Gol.  P. 
Hawker.  Sixth  Edit.  In  1  voL  8vo. 
with  30  Plates  and  Wood-cats.  Price 
I8s.  cloth  bds. 

«  Col.  Hawker  is  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  England,  and  his  '  Instruc- 
tions to  Sportsmen'  the  very  best  book 
we  have  on  the  subject." — Black- 
wood*9  Mag.  Augiut,  1830. 

A  TREATISE  on  the  CULTURE 
and  MANAGEMENT  op  FRUIT 
TREES.  By  William  Forsyth, 
Gardener  to  his  Majesty.  8vo.  7th  Edit, 
with  Plates  and  Portrait.    13a.  bds. 


DR.  BUTLER'S  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLASES. 


A  SKETCH  op  ANCIENT  and 
MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  Samuel  Butler, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Archdeacon  of  Derby, 
&c.    9th  Edit.  1  vci.  8vo.  98.  bds. 

In  the  present  Edition  the  Author 
has  made  some  very  important  Addi- 
tlons,  chiefly  in  the  modern  part  of  it. 

GENERAL  ATLAS  op  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY,  43 
Coloured  Maps,  and  two  Indexes. 
11.  48.  half-bound.    . 

*«•  The  Indexes  contain  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  all  the  places;  and  in 
that  of  the  Ancient  Atlas,  the  quantitiet 
are  marked. 

ATLAS  op  MODERN  GEOGRA- 
PHY, consisting  of  ^  Coloared  Maps, 
from  a  New  Set  of  Plates.  128.  half- 
bound. 


ATLAS  OP  ANCIENT  GEOGRA- 
PHY, consisting  of  31  Coloured  Maps, 
with  a  complete  Accentuated  Index. 
13s.  half-bound. 

OUTLINE  GEOGRAPHICAL 
COPY-BOOKS,  in  4to. ;  intended  as 
Practical  Exercises  on  Dr.  Butler's 
Atlases.  4s.  each,  sewed;  or  7b.  6d. 
together. 

OUTLINE  MAPS  op  ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY,  selected  by  Dr.  But- 
ler from  D'Anville's  Ancient  Atlas. 
Folio,  lOs.  0d. 

A  PRAXIS  ON  THE  LATIN  PRE- 
POSITIONS, being  an  Attempt  to  il- 
lustrate their  Oriein,  Power,  and  Sig- 
nification. 3d  ]&iition,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
bound. 
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POETRY. 


POETICAL  WORKS  BY  L.  E.  L. 


The  VENETIAN  BRACELET; 
tlM  LOST  PLELU);  ■  HISTORY  of 
the  LYRE;  mod  other  Poems.  By 
L.E.L.  Foolscap  8vo.  with  ■  Frontis- 
piece, 1«B.  0d.  bds. 

*'  It  is  imposriUe  to  read  a  page  in 

the  volume  before   as  that  does  not 

bear  the  stamp  of  originality  and  of 

high  poetical  talento/'^Oasfa.  Mag, 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  golden  VIOLET,  and  other 
Poems.    Foolscap  8vo.  10s.  6d.  bds. 


The  troubadour,  4th  Edit. 
Foolscap  8vo.  lOs.  6d,  bds. 

The  IMPROVISATRICE.  6th  Edit. 
Foolscap  8vo.  10.  6d.  bds. 

THE  POETICAL  WORKS  of 
L.E.L.  including  the  Venetian  Brace- 
let, the  Lost  Pleiad,  a  History  of  the 
Lyre,  the  Improvisatrice,  Tronbadoor, 
Golden  Violet,  and  Hiscellaneona 
Poems.  With  nniform  Titles  and 
Vignettes.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  21.  2s. 
extra  bds. 


LALLA  ROOKH.  An  Oriental 
Ronmce.  By  T.  Moore,  Esq.  New 
Edit,  with  4  Engravines,  from  Paint- 
ings by  R.  Wkstall,  R.A.  Foolscap 
8vo.  14s.  bds.  Another  Edition  in 
8to.  14s.  ;  and  lUastrations,  by  Webt- 
Ai.L»  8yo.  12s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

The  LOVES  of  the  ANGELS. 
5(h  Edit.    8vo.  9ii.  bds. 

The  EPICUREAN.  ATale.  Fcp, 
8vo.    5th  Edit.    0s.  bds. 

RODERICK,  the  LAST  of  the 
GOTHS.  A  Poem.  By  Robert 
South  BY,  LL.D.  &c.  In  2  toIs. 
Price  18s. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THALABA,  2  vols.  16b.;  Madoc,  2 
Tois.  16s. ;  Curse  of  Kehama,  2  vols. 
148.;  Minor  Poems,  8  vols.  18s.;  Pil- 
grimage to  Waterloo,  10s.  6d.;  Tale  of 
Paraguay,  10s.  6d. :  Carmen  Trium- 
phale ;  and  Carmen  Aulica,  for  1814,  Ss. 

A  VISION  of  JUDGMENT.  A 
Poem.    4to.  158.  bds. 


The  POETICAL  WORKS  of  W. 
WORDSWORTH,  Esq.  A  New  Edi- 
tion,  including  "The  Excursion."  5 
vols,  foolscap  8vo.  Price  21.  58.  bds. 
In  these .  Volumes  will  be  found  the 
whole  of  the  Author's  published  Poems, 
for  the  first  time  collected  In  a  uni- 
form edition,  with  several  new  pieces 
interspersed. 

The  only  cohplete  Editions 
OT  The  remains  or  HENRY 
KIRKE  white,  selected, with  pre- 
fatory Remarlcs,  by  Robbrt  Sod- 
THEY,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  Price  11.  4*. 
And  in  1  vol.  24mo.  with  engraved 
title  and  vignettes.    Price  6s.  bds. 

N.  B.  Tlie  property  of  the  FamUy 
having  been  inv.ided,  it  is  necessary  to 
state,  that  these  are  the  tmly  EditUmt 
which  contain  the  Life  by  Mr.  Sou- 
they;  and  the  whole  of  the  contents  of 
the  Thinl  Volume. 

PSYCHE;  or  the  Legend  of  Love; 
and  other  Poems.  By  the  late  Mrs. 
Henry  Tighb.  In  8vo.  128.  bds. ;  Stb 
Edit,  with  a  portrait  of  the  Author. 


MONTGOMEHT  8    POETICAL   WOnEE. 


Thb  PELICAN  ISLAND,  in  0 
rantos;  and  other  Poems.  By  J. 
Montgomery,  3d  Edit.,  in  foolscap 
8vo.  price  88.  bds. 

By  the  same  Author. 

The  WANDERER  of  SWIT- 
ZERLAND.   10th  Edit.  6s. 

SONGS  OP  ZION,  BEING  IMI- 
TATIONS of  PSALMS.  3d  Edit, 
in  foolscap  8vo.     Price  Ss. 


The  world  bbfose  the 
FLOOD.    8th  Edit.  9s. 

The  west  INDIES  and  other 
POEMS.    7th  Edit.  6s. 

GREENLAND,  and  other 
POEMS.    3d  Edition,  8s.  bds. 

Also,  VERSES  to  thb  ME 
MORY  of  R.  REYNOLDS.  Price 
2s. 
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Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  1 1 


NOVELS,  ROMANCES,  &c. 


THE    MISS    porters'    NOVELS    AND    ROMANCES. 


The  barony,  a  Romance.  By 
MiS8  Anna  Maria  Porter.  In  3 
vols.  12IUO.  11.  78.  bdfl. 

By  the  same  Aathor. 
HONOR  O'HARA,  3  vob.  12mo. 
IL  4s.  bds. 

VILLAGE  OF  MARIENDORPT, 
4  vols.  12mo.  11.  88. 

I'AST  OF  ST.  MAGDALEN,  3 
vols.  II.  Is. 

The  knight  of  ST.  JOHN,  3 
vols.  11.  Is. 

RECLUSE  OF  NORWAY,  4  vols. 
IL  4s. 


HUNGARIAN 
vols.  laa.  6d. 


BROTHERS,    3 


ROCHE  BLANCHE,  3  vols.  l2mo. 
11.4s. 


DUKE  CHRISTIAN  of  LUNE- 
BURG;  OR,  TRADITIONS  from 
HARTZ.  By  Miss  Porter.  3  vols. 
12mo.  11.  4s.  bds. 

By  the  same  Aathor, 

PASTOR'S  FIRE-SIDE,  4  vols. 
12mo.  11.  lis.  6d. 

THADDEUS  of  WARSAW,  4 
vols.  12mo.  18s. 

The  SCOTTISH  CHIEFS,  4  vols. 
12mo.  II.  lis.  6d.  bds. 

TALES  ROUND  A  WINTER 
HEARTH.  By  Jane  and  Anna 
Maria  Porter,  2  vols.  12mo.  10s. 

COMING  OUT,  AND  THE  FIELD 
OF  FORTY  FOOTSTEPS.  By  the 
same ;  3  vols.  12mo.  11.  lOs.  bds. 


MRS.  OPIE  8   WORKS. 


DETRACTION  DISPLAYED.  By 
Amelia  Opie.    1  vol.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  of  LYING,  in 
all  its  Branches.  2  vols.  12mo.  lOs.  Od. 
bds. 

MADELINE.  In  2  vols.  I2mo.  14b. 
bds. 

The  FATHER  and  DAUGHTER. 
4s.  6d.  bds. 


TALES  of  THE  HEART.  4  vols. 
12mo.  11.  8s.  bds. 

NEW  TALES .  4  vols.  12mo.  11. 8s. 
bds. 

VALENTINE'S  EYE.  In  3  vob. 
12mo.  11.  Is.  bds. 

TEMPER;  or  DOMESTIC 
SCENES.  In  3  vols.  12mo.  11.  Is. 
bds. 


The  TALBA;  or,  MOOR  of 
PORTUGAL.  A  Romance.  By  Mrs. 
Bray,  Author  of  «*  De  Foix,"  "  The 
White  Hoods,"  "  Fitz  of  Fitzford," 
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boards. 
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vols,  post  8vo.  11.  Is.  bds. 

SIR  ETHELBERT,  or  the  DIS- 
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